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PREFACE 



Anyone who studies early medieval history is aware of the difficulties 
and gaps in the evidence: conclusions have to be provisional. The essays 
in this book span nearly twenty years, and t make no apology for having 
sometimes changed my mind. But readers will be aware of a larger shift 
in perspective, and for this 1 owe an explanation. 

I will put it in terms of three debts. The first is to the late Walter 
Ullmann who taught me as an undergraduate and supervised my 
research. My Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, Rituals of Royal Inauguration in 
Early Medieval Europe (1967), and the publications that came out of it, 
were very strongly influenced by his teaching. It was he who first 
directed my attention to the coronation Ordines as important evidence for 
ideas about kingship in the early Middle Ages. The second debt is to the 
historians of my own generation with whom 1 came into contact after 
becoming a university teacher myself in 1970, especially Tim Reuter, 
Pauline Stafford, lan Wood, and my colleagues in the University of 
London, John Gillingham and Wendy Da vies. Their published work, 
and their willingness to discuss and criticise mine, sharpened my interest 
in political history and in the source-criticism on which it must depend. 
The third debt is to the undergraduates and research students I have 
taught, and learned from, over the years. They have shared my 
fascination in the early Middle Ages, in kingship and queenship, and in 
the sources of Carolingian history. Their commitment, and their 
questioning, have contributed constantly to my own research. I envisage 
them, and their successors, as the sort of audience this book may have: I 
hope that they will find its varying views, and its omissions, a spur to 
working out their own views and criticisms. 

Nine of the seventeen papers that follow arose out of the work on my 
Ph + D. The one previously unpublished paper (no. 16) is a revision of the 
final chapter of my thesis: the impetus to write it came from an invitation 
to the International Conference on Medieval Coronations at the 
University of Toronto in February 1985. There I had the pleasure of 
meeting Paul L. Ward whose articles, over forty years ago, set the study 
of the early English Ordines on firm foundations. It has taken far too long 
for the building to go up — though Dr, Ward was nice enough not to 
complain about this! The plans I had in 1967 to prepare an edition of the 
Anglo-Saxon Ordines have long since been shelved. The last four papers 
in the present collection are a contribution on that subject. Others, I 
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hope, will soon write the full history of medieval English king-makings 
and produce the lo tig-desired edition of the Ordincs. 1 

My own interests, as the remaining papers in this book show, have 
increasingly moved towards Merovingian and Carolingian history. 
Several of the papers arc prolegomena to the study of the reign of Charles 
the Bald on which I am currently engaged. Though coronations have 
ceased to be the focus of my work* 1 am more than ever convinced of the 
importance of ritual to an understanding of early medieval politics. 
King-making rituals themselves are one segment of a large terrain for 
which modem maps scarcely exist. The title of this book suggests not 
just two subjects but an interaction between them, which I and others are 
only now beginning to explore, 2 I want to forestall disappointed 
expectations: the papers in this book do not deal systematically with the 
problem of connecting politics and ritual. But anyone determined 
enough to read on should feci encouraged to make connections of his or 
her own. 

The picture used as a frontispiece to this book illustrates its twin themes. 
This complex piece of Carolingian ruler-iconography comes from a 
Bible made on the orders of Charles the Bald £,875 and presented to the 
pope. 5 In the central scene, Solomon sits enthroned giving the famous 
judgement described in I Kings {111 Reg.) iii;16-2& On either side, and 
slightly below, warriors hear and approve, while beneath them, the 
judgement is carried out. The two smaller scenes above the throne show 
how Solomon got there: in the first, Solomon is led on David's mule to 
Gihon, and in the second Zadoch the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anoint him king; 

And they blew the trumpet; and all the people 
said, God save king Solomon. 
And all the people came up after him, and the 
people piped with pipes 1 and rejoiced with great 
joy, so that the earth rent with the sound of them. 

(I Kings, i:39-40.) 

In the consecration scene, the king is rccognisably a Carolingian; priest 
and prophet evoke their 'successors* the bishops, and the people the 'new 
Israel' - the Franks, 

A book is the place to acknowledge, in this case belatedly, the help and 

1 George Garnett of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Richard Jackson of the 
University of Houston, Texas, have these projects well in hand. 

2 A paper of mine on broader aspects of Carolingian royal ritual is forthcoming in 
R it udls &f Royalty t edd. D. Cannadme and S. Price (CUP 1986). Important new work can 
be looked forward to from such scholars as Stuart Airlie and Nikolaus Staubach. 

5 Frontispiece to the Buck of Proverbs, Bible of San Paolo fuori le Mura: F. Mtitherich 
andj + Gaehde, Carolingian Painting {London, 1977), plate 44. 
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patience oflibrary staff: I am very grateful to those of the British Library, 
the London Library, and the libraries of King's College, the Warburg 
Institute, the University of London, and especially that most congenial 
of workplaces* the Institute of Historical Research. My special thanks are 
due to Martin Shcppard without whom this book would never have been 
conceived or produced. Finally, I want to thank my family for a lot of 
moral support, and Lizzie, Billy and Helen, in parti cular, for help with 
the index. 
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QUEENS AS JEZEBELS; BRUNHILD AND 
BALTHILD JN MEROVINGIAN HISTORY 1 



SINCE they got a toe-hold in universities, the achievement of 
women in the field of medieval history has been high. Some 
female historiography may have been justly criticised for a 
certain breath lessness of style, a narrowness of concern, a subjectivity, 
even romanticism, of approach: faults produced, no doubt by the 
pressures of most women's early socialisation, 2 But the work of 
Rosalind Hill has shown an exemplary freedom from the faults and 
contributed substantially to the achievement. The combination of good 
sense and judgement with breadth of vision might perhaps have been 
expected from that rare person (of either sex) who can combine 
scholarly excellence with prowess in mountaineering, And so, despite 
its title, the paper that follows, in which I deal with the careers of two 
very active and intelligent women who commanded both the respect 
and the affection of many contemporaries (however unfairly posterity 
has treated them) will not, I hope, be thought a wholly inapt tribute. 

That women played a 'large role' in Merovingian society is a 
commonplace of the historiography of the period Queens Brunhild 
and Balthild 3 have been cited as cases in point. But if it is important to 
stress at the outset the obvious point that queens are not typical of 
women in this or any other period, it is also worth pursuing a little 
further the banal observation about the 'large role' of women to 
inquire which women appear as significant actors in the later sixth and 
seventh centuries, and why they do so, Some women sometimes found 

1 ] am very grateful to Ian Wood, John Gillingham and Pauline Stafford for friendly 
criticism, and to Paul Fouracre for keen discussion of Merovingian matters. 

■ On some problems {if not the faults) of historical work by and about women, see the 
comments of [Susan Mosher] Stuard in her introduction to Women \m Medieval 
Society] (University of Pennsylvania Press 1976) pp 1^11. For some lively criticisms, 
of the male-dominated historiography of women* see the remarks of Ria Lemaire in 
CCM io (1977) pp 261-3. 

s For the sake of simplicity I have used anglicised spellings of these and other familiar 
names. 
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themselves in positions of wealth and potential power: they were those 
who belonged to a land-based aristocracy whose members generally 
married within their own ranks. 4 These women — as wives , bringcrs of 
dowries and receivers of bride-wealth, as widows and mothers (or 
stepmothers) custodians of family estates, as daughters heiresses to 
some or all of their parents 1 wealth— shared the status of their male kin, 
and had to be protected and provided for. If women loom so large in 
the history of Colunibanan monasticism in seventh-ccmury Gaul, this 
was not, I think T because 'women, especially, were seduced by the 
rigours of Columban's teachings', 5 but because, rather, these were new 
monastic structures eminently adapted to, and thus adopted by the 
managers of, land-based familial structures in which women already 
and necessarily occupied key positions. The number of sixth-century 
women's houses had remained low partly because monasticism on an 

* This statement seems to me essentially true both for the Gallo-Roman and barbarian 
aristocracies in the period covered in this paper. On the former, see [K. R] 
Stroheker. [Der scnatorische] Adet [im spdtimiikm Gallien] (Tubingen 1948); on Lhe 
latter, [R,] 3 p ran del N [Der] ttterwingisttte Add [tmd dit Gebiete ostlich its Rheins], 
Fmsckungen zur oberrheiaischen Landesgeschithic, 5 (Freiburg-im-Breisgau 1957), and 
"Struktur und Geschichte des merovingischen AdeEs*, HZ, 193 {1961} pp 33-71 ; 
K. F. Werner, 'liedeutende Ade Ufa mi lien im ftcich Karls des GrossciV, in. Karl der 
Grosse, Lebensntcrk tmd Nachkben, ed W* Braunfeis, $ vols (Dusseldorf 1965-8) 1 
pp Sj-r^ with full bibliography. The jural status of women differed as between 
Roman and various- barbarian lim, but the long-term trend Was towards hravy 
influence on the latter by the former and by canon law, Changes from the second 
half of the sixth century onwards made for an improvement in the status of women 
under the Salic law h especially in the mailer of inner i Lance of ancestral land in which 
females could now share under certain circumstances, and in the women's control of 
her own dm or bride-price. On all this see [F. L.J Ganshof, '[Le] statut Ide la femme 
dinj [a monarchic franque] + N Recueils Jean Bodin, 12 {1962) pp 5-58, «p 15-17, 
25-35. The specific political and social developments which, as Ganshof observes, 
(p 57) lie behind these legal changes have yet to be thoroughly examined. But see 
meanwhile F. Bcyerle, 'Das legislative Werk Chilperics I\ ZRG GAbt 78 {1961} esp 
pp For particular aspects of women's legal position see F. Drew, 'The 

Germanic Family of the Leges Burgundionum' , Mcdievatia et Humanistic^ 15 (1963) 
pp 5-14 and [J.-A,] McNamara and [S, FJ Wemple, '[Marriage and] Divorce [in the 
Frankish kingdom]', in Stuard, Wpmm, pp 95-124, For a broader comparative view 
see two recent works of J. Goody: Produai.cn arid Reproduction (Cambridge 1976). 
and his introductory chapter to Family and Inheritance: Rural Society in Western 
Europe, 1200-1 800 1 cd J. Goody, J. Thirsk and H, R Thompson (Cambridge 1976). 
both offering cWacteriiticafly stimulating insights and analysis for historian! as well 
a i social scientists. See also his Succession [to High Office] (Cambridge 1966) esp pp 1-56. 

■ [PJ Riche. Education [and Culture in the Barbarian WeU t Sixth through Eighth 
Centuries,] trans J. J. Contreni (Uni versify of North Carolina Press 1976) p 339. For 
details of women's participation in monasticism, see [FJ Prinz, [Prunes] Mdncktum 
[im Frankeweich\ (Munich/ Vienna 196$); the good short survey in the first chapter of 
[G. A, de Rohan Chabot, marquise de] Maillc, [Les Cryptes de]J<?uarre {Paris 1971)- 
There remains, however, a basic problem of explanation. 
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urban, or suburban, episcopally-directed model could not readily be 
accommodated to the requirements (for solidarity and biological 
continuity) of aristocratic families: witness the complaint of the 
mother of RusticuJa, her only child, who had entered the convent of 
St John at Aries: 'I look at the possessions of our house, the in- 
numerable multitude of our familia and whom I shall leave it all to, I 
don't know . . . Who will look after me in my old age, now that the 
one daughter I had is lost?' 6 In the seventh century, Sadalberga, whose 
hagiograpber writes glowingly of contemporary foundations per 
kwwi vastitatem established her first convent in kereditate patema 
having first conveniently converted husband and children to the 
monastic life; 7 while Moda, widow of the magnate Autharius, moved 
in with her own kin to take over control of her stepson Ado's recent 
foundation at Jouarre. 8 The importance of such family connexions is 
equally, and poignantly, shown in the case of Wulftrude, daughter of 
Grimoald and abbess of the Pippinid foundation at Nivellcs, whose 
removal from office was attempted by Merovingian rcges and reginae 
'out of hatred for her late father, their family's enemy. 9 

No Frauenfrage of the deprived or alienated arises, then, m reference 
to the seventh-century nuns and abbesses of Gaul. It is rather a nutter of 
families' deployment of their personnel. The one function that critically 
distinguished masculine from feminine roles* that of warfare, was 
conspicuously absent from the monastic life; monks like women were 
inermes. Conversely, within the monastery* a woman could transcend 
the 'weakness' of her sex and become, not perhaps 'virilised', 10 but 
desexualised. Thus the same literary and spiritual culture was offered in 
monasteries to both girls and boys; and in this same asexual milieu, a 
woman as abbess of a double monastery 11 could exercise the political 
authority which in the secular world, at all levels including the 

* MGH SSRM 4. cap j, p 342. Sec Richc\ 'Note cVhagiographie iniSrovingienne: la 
Vita S, Rusticulae\ A3 72 (195$) pp Jtf9-77 T showing this to be a seventh-century 
text* 

* MGH SSRM 5, caps 8 and 13, pp $4* 5^, For the site, a villa in the pagus of Langres, 
sec Krusch's com menu ibid pp 43 fc 56 n 2 r Could paternal salttts be classed as fremits? 

* J. Guerout, 'Les Origins ct le premier sicde dc J'Abbaye\ Y. Chiussy L'Abbaye 
royatt Nctrt-Dame de Jouarre t ed Y. Chaussy (Paris [961) pp I-67* 

■ Vita GentTudis, cap 6, MGH SSRM 2, p 460. For Sippenkbster ('kin-group 
monasteries') as aristocratic cult-centres* sec Prinz, Mcnchttim, pp 4 80-50 J. 

10 So + Richc, Education, p 457+ with, however^ valuable comments on the place of women 
in monastic culture. 

n See Gucrout, 'Origines*, esp pp 34 Jt^; also J. Godfrey, *The Double Monastery in 
early English history 1 , Aj 79 [1974) pp 19-32. 
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monarch ic, lla was formally monopolised by mcn t The point to stress is 
the absence of any principle of matriarchy. 12 Aristocratic women 
propose and dispose ex officio in a context where their sex is irrelevant. 
If through the contingencies of mortality or inheritance they 
temporarily wield power in secular society, they do so primarily in 
virtue of, and by means of, biologically-ascribed status which marital 
status will normally match and reinforce. 13 

To all of this, the position of a Merovingian queen, at any rate from 
the later sixth century, stands in something of a contrast, For it could be 
(not necessarily, but usually — an J the mere possibility is what matters 
here) achieved and constituted exclusively through her husband. This 
happened when it became royal practice, first in Burgundy, then in 
Austrasia and Neustria, to choose as consort a low-born woman or 
even a slave. 11 From this same period we have evidence that the birth or 
status {whether queen or concubine) of a king's bed-fellow could not 
affect the status or succession-rights of her sons, 15 and it may be that 

1J a Ganshof h H Statut\ p 54, stresses the inability of women, despite their Hechtsfiifiigkcit 
in private Jaw, to receive or transmit royal power in their own right: Kingship was an 
hereditas aviattia. (For one small caveat, *ee below p 7). Garuhof *s point must modify 
the notion that the Merovingians treated 1 licit realm simply as personal property, in 
view of the changes made in inheritance law by Chilperie I (561-84), On which sec 
Ganshof, pp 34-5. 

ia This is certainly not £0 deny the importance of ties with and through maternal kin. 
See K, Leyser, 'The German aristocracy from the ninth to the early twelfth century 1 , 
PP 41 (io<58) pp 25-53, and 'Maternal kin in early medieval Germany: a reply" „ PP 49 
(1970) pp 126-34, though Leyser deals with periods later than the Mcruvingian. 

13 This seems true of the seventh-century marriages oti which details are given in 
hagiographic sources. I have found only one clear case of an asymmetrical marriage in 
Gregory of Tours' L[ibri] H[istori<iwm] (the so-called History of the Franks) and here 
the mother's status is higher than the father's; sec LH x, 8, cd B. Krusch and 
W> Levison, MCH SSRM 1 {z ed Berlin 1937-51) p 489 (the parents of Tetradia 
-nobilis ex nuitre, patre inferiors) For an alleged attempted exception to this conjugal 
matching by a Prankish aristocrat see below p 17* 

11 For details see [E.] Ewig, + Studien [sur merowingmgischeti Dynastic]', 
FruhtiiitteiaUetlithe Studien 3 (1974) pp 15-50 at 39 seq. LH iv, 35 and 26 > pp 150-7, 
provides confirmation that low-born queens were not usual in the mid-sixth century. 

U IH v, 20, p 22 S. See [Ian] Wood, 'Kings, [Kingdoms and Consent]', Early 
Medieval Kingship t ed P, H. Sawyer and I. N. Wood (University of Leeds 1977) 
pp 0-Z9 at p 14. On the distinction between queen (fegim) and concubine 
{temubina) in Gregory and Fredegar, see Ewig, 'Studien*, PP 38-9* 43-4. There is only 
once certain case of a concubine's son succeeding to the kingship in the later sixth 
century and through the whole later Merovingian period: Theudebert II, See below 
p 15. But Sigibert III is another probabie case, Pauline Stafford rightly points out 
to me that the queen-concubine distinction is too simple h betraying an ecclesiastical 
perspective: matters were often more complicated. But in the light of the very scarce 
Merovingian evidence it seems impossible to say how much more so in the cases 
that have concerned me here. 
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the principle enunciated by Gregory of Tours reflected a new situation. 
Certainly, from the time of Guntramn and Chilperic, the typical 
Merovingian king expressed the uniqueness of his monarchic .status, his 
freedom from the norms that constrained his aristocratic subjects, by 
marrying a woman who, far from bringing him potent affmes or rich 
dowry, owed everything to her relationship with him. Even if the 
royal bride was, as occasionally in the sixth century, a foreign 
princess , ia her situation in practice might be little different from the ex- 
serving maid's, Her dependence on her husband's generosity and 
favour, when her own kin were far away and her people reckoned, 
perhaps, the enemies of the Franks, might be similarly complete. A 
Visigothic princess (Spain being one source of foreign brides for 
Merovingians) might keep in touch with her fatherland, but dynastic 
discontinuity there might in the fairly short run cut her personal link 
with the reigning house. 17 The fate of the Spanish princess G a Is wind 1 at 
Chilperic' s hands 18 was no different from that of the ex-slave Bilichild 
at Theudebcrt H's. 19 And Galswinth did not find her avenger in any 
Spanish king. 

The wife of a Merovingian, then, enjoyed a position both dependent 
and precarious, resting as it did on her personal, sexual association with 
a husband whose interests or fancy could all too easily attach him to her 
supplanter. A Merovingian ex-wife often cuts a pathetic figure, 
especially if she was sonlcss, or if her sons quarrelled with, or pre^ 
dcccascd s their father. 20 Radcgund, opting for ascetic virtuosity, 21 is an 
exception that also proves the rule* A Merovingian wife might have the 
title of queen, but there is no evidence that she underwent any special 
inauguration ritual (apart, presumably, from the marriage-ritual 
itself) that would have paralleled her husband's to his kingship, 

H Ewig, l Studicn\ p 3fl. 
1? Set below p 9- 
lft Lf/iv, a8, pp 160-1, 

1B [TTie Fourth Book of the Chronicle of] Fred[egar], ed J. JVL Wallace-Hadrili (London 
i960) cap J7, p 30. 

10 Lli iii t 27 (Deuteria — though she did hive a son, Theudebald); iv T 2j (Marcatrude 
■ — childless); iv, 26 (Ingoberg — sonJess); v, 39 (Audovera — see below p 8 n 29). 
NantechJld H ex -wife of Dagobert, retained her queenly status and re-emerged to 
prominence at her husband's death because she had an infant son (Clovis II) for whom 
she became regent, wherea* the two queens who superseded her in Dagoberfs favours 
both seem to have been childless: Fred caps Co, 79, pp jo T 07. 

41 LH Hi, 7, p 105. It is probably significant thaL Radegund was childless. On her 
spirituality see E. Delaruelle, 'Sainte Radegonde, son type de saintete' ct la chTCtient* 
de son temps*, Etudes Mavvingictmes, Actes des Journees de Poitiers. 1951 (Paris 1953) 
pp 63-74. 
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Yet the very limitations on the extent to which the queen was en- 
meshed in political and familial structures could also give her, under 
certain conditions, a paradoxical freedom. We can look at this under 
two aspects: the economic and the sexual-genetic. Whereas a female 
aristocrat usually inherited some wealth in land or retained a stake in 
family estates, a queen of low or servile birth acquired wealth 
exclusively from or through her husband; and because a fair proportion 
of such acquired wealth tended to be in movables * 2 there was probably 
rather less contrast in practice between the resources of a Bilichild and a 
Galswinth than the difference in original status might seem to suggest. 
The association of queens with treasure is a recurrent theme of Mero- 
vingian history, and the uses of treasure were manifold. First as gold- 
brmger or gold-receiver, then as guardian of the royal hoard in a 
primitive 'capital' during the king's absences at war, a queen could 
personally control sufficient treasure to support political activities on 
her own account. Frcdegund was generous enough in deploying hers 
to taunt the Franks for their niggardliness; 23 plotters against Clothar II 
solicited his queen's alliance, asking her to send them secretly 'all the 
treasure she coultP*. Given the in dispensability of treasure to political 
success in the Merovingian world, in the seventh and the eighth 
centuries no Jess than in the sixth, 25 the queen's access to such resources 
could put her in a strong position, despite her relative weakness in 
terms of the direct control of land. Politically as personally, a queen's 

" This sctnii to have been true of the bride-price (Joj— to be distinguished from dowry) 
in barbarian laws: see Ganshof, *Statut\ p 38 with nn 66-8. It is not clear from LH ix T 
so, p 4J7 what proportion of the five ctvitates given to Galswinth by Chilperic 
constituted the dos and what was morning-gift. But it is clear that kings gave land as 
well as moveables to their wives: sec LH vi 5 45, p 318 (Fredegund). For Bakhild's 
estates h see beJow t p 40 n 204. 

" LH vi t 4 % p 318. Compare LH iv t 26, p 159 (Theudechild), and vii, 4, p 32S 
(Fredegund again), 

14 Fred cap 44, pp The bishop of Sion asks Bertettude 4 ut thinsauris quantum 

potebar. secretissime ad Sidortis suam civitatem transferrin eo quod esset locum 
tutissirnuni'. Perhaps episcopal treasuries had something of the function of banks, On 
the Burgundian background to this episode see Ewig, '[Die frdnkistkc] Teihekht [itn 
?, Jahrhundert (613-714)]% Tricrer ZeiUthrifi 2a (Trier pp 83-144 at p 106. 

"jFrwf cap 45 - P 3^ ; cap 67, p 5$\ cap 75- P ^3 ; cap S4, P 7l T The Continuator of 
Frcdegar, ibid cap a N p 88 shows the importance of treasure for Plectrudc, widow of 
Pippin [J t in 714-5* Hincmar, De Ordine Palatii, cap i3 t MCH Cap i T p shows the 
continuing intimate connexion of the queen with treasure in the ninth century. See 
below n 234. For the continuance of taxation and tolls throughout this period, see 
F, Lot L'ltnpot foncitr et la capitation personnel!? sous fe Bas-Bttipire et a Vtpoque jranquc 
(Paris i92B) t and Ganshof, *A propos du toniieu sous les merovingiens", Studi in kenore 
di Amirttort Fanfani (Milan 1962) i, pp 291-313. 
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Vootlessncss' might mean the advantage of greater freedom of 
manoeuvre. 

The queen's initial offer to her hush and of sexual services could 
obviously serve as a power-base as long as she retained his affections. 
FredeguncPs is probably the best-documented case of a king's passion 
giving his consort long-term political ascendance. 28 Aside from such 
personal predilections, however, the strength of the conjugal bond — z 
point on which Germanic and ecclesiastical attitudes converged, 
though from different premises 27 — meant that a monarch's status 
rubbed off on his bed-fellow so that, while no queen could reign in her 
own right, a queen as widow could become a repository of royal 
powers for the time being apparently quiescent, a vehicle on which 
claims to the royal succession could be carried to a second husband. 
Admittedly, in every such case known to me, the queen was not low- 
born but herself of noble or royal family. 28 Still, her capacity to 
transmit a claim to rule seems to have arisen from her association with a 
reigning king ; and in the interregnum created by his death, given an 
indeterminate succession system (whether dynastic or elective), the 
queen would function as an inhibitor of conflict if her second husband 
could make his claim stick. 

w LH iv, 28, p 161 ; v t 18, f> 240 (Fredcgund had 200 pounds of silver to offer as a bribe) ; 
v t 34, p 220; etc. For a caution abuut Gregory's bins, see below p 10* Fredcgund is 
vividly evoked in the novel of M. Brion t Frfdfgonde et Brtmehaut (Paris 1935). 

17 Ganshof, 'Statut', pp 15 seq> cites evidence not only from the laws but from legal acts 
(wills; land-grants) showing the rights of wives and widows in conjugal property. 
Roman law here influenced barbarian Jaws, Of course divorce was allowed in 
barbarian as in Roman codes. But McNamara and Wemple, 'Divorce*, pp oS seq, 
seem to overstress both the disadvantaged position of wives as compared with that of 
husbands^ and the importance of the divergence between barbarian and ecclesiastical 
law on this point. Divorce and inheritance need to be treated together, as do law and 
practice, in both areas. I am not convinced by those who argue that the cases of 
Clot hat r [LH iv, 3) or Dagobert (Fred cap 6o, p jo) show the practice of royal 
polygamy, though these two kings offer the most conspicuous examples of serial 
monogamy. 

11 For the Lombards, see Fred caps $ 1 , 70 T pp 42 , 59 ; and the co m men 13 of [ K, A . ] Eck bat dt 
Stadia [Merovingka], Biblictheca. Rerun* HiiWrkarum 11 (Aalen 1975) p 14 1 . For the 
Anglo-Saxons, the evidence is conveniently assembled by W. A. Chancy, The Cult of 
Kingship in Anglo-Saxon England {Manchester 1970) pp 25-8, though the inferences 
there drawn concerning matri lineal royal succession are quite unwarranted. For the 
Merovingians, see LH iii T 6, iv 9; and perhaps Fred cap 44, p 37; also below p 10. 
The men concerned in all these cases where information is available already had a 
claim to the kingship, which suggests that marriage with the late Icing's widow 
strengthened, but did not constitute, *uch a claim. See also [R.J Schneider* 
Kcmgswahl [und Kcnigwhebung im Friihmitttlclter] (Stuttgart 1 072) pp 246-8, where 
however the notion of Einhcirat ('endogamy') seems of doubtful relevance. 
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In Gaul, however, unlike Lombard Italy or Visigothic Spain, 
filial succession remained normal Thus the only way a queen could 
secure her position, both in her husband's lifetime and especially after 
his death, was to produce a son who survived, 39 Because of the 
frequent succession of minors* regents might govern for relatively long 
periods (even though the age of majority was fifteen) 30 and a queen- 
mother clearly had a strong claim to the regency. Hers was not the 
only claim: the role of nutritor, literally 'male nurse', which in fact 
contained that of a regent, thereby illustrating once again the political 
significance of personal closeness to the king even when he was a 
child, 51 was appropriated by mayors of the palace on several 
occasions in the sixth and seventh centuries, aa , Bur a dowager queen 
could normally hope to act as regent for her own son* If a dowager 
queen were childless or had only daughters, then her husband's death 
would obviously mean her exclusion from power. But even if she had 
a young son, she might have difficulty in maintaining that physical 
proximity to him on which a regent's power depended. An infant 
prince might be reared on a country estate; 33 he would probably be in 
the care of a nurse. The moment of his father's death might find his 
mother far away. In any event, what determined a boy-prince* s 
success in claiming the royal succession also directed his mother's 
future: namely, the attitude of the aristocracy, or, immediately, of a 
few well-placed aristocrats, A widowed queen was thrown back on the 
personal ties she had formed during her husband's lifetime, and on her 
own political skill: for on these depended how much treasure and 
influence (the two were not unconnected) she might be able to salvage, 

** For the position of a widowed queen with only daughters* see LI I iv, 20 
(Ultrogotha), For the risks of sonlessness during the husband's lifetime see LH iv ( 16 
(Ingobexg) and possibly iii, 7 (Radegund), See also below p 3 8, and for another 
probable seventh-century example (Gomatrudc). see Fred cap 58, p 49. There were the 
additional risks of very high infant mortality (Frcdegund lost four sons in infancy) 
and of sons growing up to quarrel with their father and being killed on his orders 
(Audovera lost two of her three sons this way, and the third also predeceased his 
father), 

10 Ewig, 'Studien', pp 32-4* 

41 For the potential importance of the nurse's position, see LH ix, j8, pp 458-9, where a 
royal nurse and her male assistant conspire with powerful aristocrats, 

" Venantius Fortunatus, Carmina vii, i<5, MGH AA 4, pp 170-/ (Condan, preceptor of 
Theudebald and de facto mayor of the Austrasian palace); LH v T 46. p 156 (Gogn — sec 
below p 41); Frtd caps 86, 88, pp 72, 75 (Otto; Grimoald). On Otto see [HJ 
Ebling, Prosopographie [der Amtstrdger des Merovingcrrekhcs (613-74*)] (Munich 1974) 
pp 66^7. 
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Throughout Merovingian history, the fates of widowed queens in 
interregna highlighted the persisting power of bishops and leude$. 2i 
So far I have laid stress on the precariousness and contingency of 
queens* positions rather than any inherent advantages accruing from 
their associations with monarchy, and on the relatively small extent to 
which the queen s powers were integrated into ongoing political or 
social structures: beyond personalities, episcopacy, aristocracy, king- 
ship cm be said to have existed as institutions, but it is much harder to 
identify anything that could be called 'queenship*. I want now to 
consider in more detail two queenly careers, not simply to illustrate but 
to amplify, and perhaps qualify, the above generalisations, and by ex- 
ploring more fully the mechanisms of queenly activity to get at what 
seem to me some of the main, forces and fundamental continuities in 
Merovingian politics. I begin with some basic biographical information 
on each, 

First: Br unhild . 35 A Visigotlnc princess who maintained links with 
Spain till her last years, Brunhild's kinship link with the ruling dynasty 
there was severed whenLiuva 11 was murdered in 603, She but (6 il-l 1) 
whose Vita of Dcsiderius of Vicnne 36 is the earliest surviving source for 
Brunhild's regency and is also violently hostile, was therefore no relative 
of hers. Nor was Witteric (murderer of Liuva II) whose daughter 
Ermenberga was sought as a bride for Brunhild's grandson Theuderic in 
60 7. 37 These facts, 1 shall argue t arc relevant to the unfolding of 
Brunhild's. Spanish connexion. 

Born £543-50, Brunhild was sought in marriage by Sigibert 
(apparently continuing an Austrasian tradition of foreign dynastic 
marriages) 38 in 566. Her Arianism was no obstacle, and she swiftly 
abandoned it* Gregory of Tours, our chief source for Brunhild's life up 
to 591, has no unfavourable comment to make on her: he introduces 
her on her arrival at S igi be rt's court as good-looking and shrewd with a 



" LH v t i,jp 194; vii, 7, p 330, Sec w~™d p * Kings' t pp 6-7, to-i i ; also below pp 1 2, 19. 

" The best scholarly study remain* [G-] Kiaith, 'JLa reinej Brimehaut', in fcuidcs 
Frrnqms, 2 vol* (Paris, Brussels 1919} i, pp 365-336, with full references to the 
nineteerith-eenttjry literature, (Kurth's paper first appeared in 1891). See also Ewig, 
"[Die frankischenj Tcilungetfc [und Tcilrcfche (511-613)]*, A AWL, Gcistes- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichcn Klassc, 9 (Wiesbaden 1953) pp 089 Sfq. For the chronology of 
Brunhild 1 s life, I have relied on Ewig, *Studiet*\ 

» MGH SSRM j t pp 620-7. See below pp 27-8. 

17 Fred cap jo k p 20. 

" Ewig, + Studien' ( p 40. 
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Jarge dowry of treasures. 39 But Gregory's view of Brunhild must be set 
in a literary as well as an historical context: Chilperic figures in 
Gregory's drama as *thc Nero and Herod of our time*, 40 Frcdegund is 
his female counterpart in villainy^ and Brunhild for whose sister 
Galswinth's death the evil pair are responsible 41 is therefore an avenger 
on the side of the angck Twenty years after Galswinth's murder, the 
mutual hatred between Brunhild and Fredcgund was as strong as 
ever, 42 Clearly the pursuit of this vendetta is one main theme in 
Brunhild*s whole life. 43 

But another, equally significant, is Brunhild's identification with the 
family into which she had married. Of the various aspects of her col- 
laboration with her husband and, later, her son praised in the courtly 
verse of Venantius Fortunatus, none is more revealing than her 
patronage of the cult of St Martin, the Merovingians' Reichshtiliger*^ It 
was said after Sigibcrt's death that she had 'held the realm under her 
husband/ 45 She had joined him on his last campaign against Chilperic, 
bringing treasure to him at Paris. She was there, with treasure and 
children, when the news of his assassination arrived. 40 But though 
deprived of this treasure and of the custody of her children and exiled 
to Rouen, she retained an impressive quantity of personal treasure 47 as 
well as the special association with kingship adhering even to the widow 
of a Merovingian king. Very soon, Merovech, son of Chilperic and 
stepson of Frcdegund, came to Rouen and married her." Airtia-t-elle 
reekwent Mcrcve??** Kurrh's delightful question must remain un- 
answered. But it is not fanciful to guess that Merovech*s motive was 

39 LH iv, 2% p i6q; \ , pud la eJeg H iru ope re, ventista a&pectu, hotiesta morbus a [que 
decora, prudenj conditio et blanda colloquio . . , cum nugnis thesauris. .* For 
Gregory's own personal relations with Brutihild, see below p 13 n 59, and p 24. 
He is hardly, therefore, a dispassionate witness. 

** LH vi, 46, p jip t 

A1 LH tv, a3 t p 161. 

* 2 LH ix t 20 t p 439: \ t + odium, quod inter illas ohm statutum est, adhuc pullutat, nou 
arescir.' 

ia This is rightly stressed by [J. M. ] Wallaee-HadrilI T \The] Long-Haired Kings {London 
1062) pp 134-5, 30J- 

" Venitttius Forcunatus 1 Carntina x, j ± pp 233-41. See Prinz, Mwehtum, pp J2-J t 
« LH vi, 4t p 363. 
** LH v t i t p 104. 

43 LH v t ig t p 221 : ErunhtJd had left five bundles with the bishop of Rouea for safe- 
keeping, of which two were alleged to be stuffed with 'aperies et divcr&i* ornameutis 
. , , quae pracdebantur amplius quam tria milia solidotum ; sed et saccolum cum 
nuinmismati auri pondere, tencntcm duo milia** 

11 LH v t 2 h p ipj. 

" Kurth, 'Brunehairt\ p 2 So. 
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the staking of a claim to Sigibert's kingdom. 50 As it turned out, 
Sigibcn s young son Childebert proved more acceptable to a majority 
of die Austrasian magnates, Brunhild herself commanded enough 
personal loyalty from some of those magnates for them to request and 
get her liberation from Chilperic. 61 And Mcrovcch's rejection by 'the 
Australians* when he attempted to rejoin Brunhild (577) may not, as 
Kurth surmised, have meant her humiliation but the carrying out of 
her wishes. For as Jong as her son was king, she could hope to retrieve 
her position. Kurth portrays the period 576-84, that is, until Childebert 
attained his majority, as 'eight years of humiliation' for Brunhild at the 
hands of the Austrasian aristocracy, 52 But there is no evidence that 
Childcbert's rtutria'us Go go was hostile to her: he may, indeed have 
been her appointee both in this capacity and in the royal chancery. 63 
Brunhild could conduct her own relations with Spain, using the bishop 
of Chalons as an envoy. 54 liven the driving into exile of her 'faithful 
supporter* duke Lupus of Champagne was the work of a faction, not 
an * ant i^royal' aristocracy as a whole. Brunhild had been strong enough 
to prevent faction-fighting from erupting into open warfare in a 
threatened attack on Lupus when, in Gregory's fine phrase, 'girding 
herself manfully, she burst into the midst of the opposing ranks', and 
her industria prevailed. Against these facts, Ursio's taunt that Childc- 
bcrt's realm 'is being kept safe by our protection, not yours 1 should not 
be understood as implying Brunhild's eclipse, 55 

When Childebert reached his majority in 585 s8 however, Brunhild's 
position became a commanding one. Dispensing with a 'tutor', she 
now took over her son's guidance herself, 57 and pope Gregory the 



tfl Ewjg p 'Studicn', p 33 , 

11 LHF cap si p 299. See Kurth. Hninehaut\ pp 281-2. 
" Kurth T *Brunchaut\ p 38. 

iS For the letter written for Childebert to the Lombard king Grasulf by Gogo, see 
MGH Epp J n no 48. p 152, Riche, Education, p 222 1 suggests that Brunhild 'brought 
Gogo into the royal chancellery** For Gogo 25 ttutricius, see LH v, 46, p 2$6. 
According to the Chronicle ofFredegar, iii, cap 59, MGH SSRM 2, p 109, Gogo was 
one of the envoys sent to Spain to fetch Brunhild, 

" LH v t 40, p 247* The date is 580, 

** LH vi y 4, p 2d8: \ . ."Recede a nobis, o mutter* SufTiciat tibi iub viro tcnuissc rtgnum; 
nunc ante in filius tuus regnat, regnumqug dus non tua, scd no&tn tuitione 
salvatur . . « "Haec et alia cum diurioime inter se protulissent, obtenmt roginae 
indu5tria T ne pugnarent.' 

'* Ewig, *Studien\ p 22. 

" LH viii* 22, p jflo: \ « , regma mater curatn vellit propriam habere de filio*. Aa 
Ewig points out this did not, of course, involve a forma] legal position, but rather a 
personal relationship. 
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Great would soon afterwards treat 'both the government of the realm 
and the education of your son' as evidence of Brunhild's qualities* 68 A 
family compact between the Austrasian and Burgundian branches of 
the dynasty was achieved at Andelot (586) where her continuing 
hostility to Fredcgund is transparent- 59 Frcdegar makes her responsible 
for Chimeric's assassination and names the man she hired for the job: 60 
against this, die argument from Gregory's silence, given his bias, may 
not be as telling as Kurtli supposed— which is only to say that Brunhild 
carried out her family duties according to her Germanic lights. Family 
duty marched with political interest within Australia: those Austrasian 
magnates who had opposed Brunhild not surprisingly found support in 
Neustria. 61 But now able to back her aristocratic supporters with the 
full weight of royal resources, the queen mother crushed her opponents 
within Austrasia, demonstrating then and later her capacity to exercise 
the eminently royal virtues of rewarding loyalty, avenging wrongs 
done to those under her protection, and revenging herself on personal 
enemies.* 2 Her famous 'foreign relations' with Spin and with 
Constantinople were in fact extensions of family relations, on the one 
hand forging further links with the royal dynasty in Spain and, after 
her daughter Ingund's marriage to Hermenegild and his unsuccessful 
revolt agiinst his father Leuvigild,* 3 trying to recover her little 
grandson A than a gild from the Byzantine imperial protectors to whom 
he had rlcd; fi * on the other hand identifying with a new Frankish 
asscrtiveness expressed as clearly in Baudonivia's Vita of Radegund* 5 as 

"Gregory the Great, Ep vi, 5, in MGH Epp l t p j8j: 'Excel lentiae vestrae 
pracdicjndarrt ac Deo placicam bonitatem et gubernacula regni testarktur et educatio 
filii manifestatV The date is sq$. 

" LH ix, 20, pp 434-9, f° r the text. For the date, see [W. A, J Eckhardc h '[Die] 
Dacretio Chtfdcherti [und ihre Uberlieferung]', ZRG GAbt 84 (1367) pp 1-71 at 66 
ieq. In the subsequent diplomatic exchanges between Guntramn and Childebert and 
Brunhild, Gregory of Tours himself served as the latter 1 s envoy. This closeness to the 
Austrasian court is noteworthy. 

60 Fred in, 93 in MGH SSRM 2, p uS; *, , + ab homine no men Falcone*. 

(1 LH ix, g, p 421. 

Si LH ix t 9-12, pp 421-7- Brunhild's relations with Lupus, Ursio and Berthefried, 
illustrating the varieties of just deserts, should be compared with the earlier episode 
recounted tn LH vi* 4, pp z&j- B. Brunhild's concern for someone under her 
protection is shown in the story of Sichar, LH ix, 19 h pp 433-4, 

fla See J. N. Hillgarth, 'Coins and chronicles: propaganda in sixth-century Spain and the 
Byzantine background', Historia 15 (Wic&baden 1966) pp 483-5°*; and A. Thomp- 
son T The Gotht in Spain (Oxford 1969) pp 64-73. 

" The evidence is contained in the BpistoUt Atttirasicat, nos 25-48, MGH Epp 3, 
pp 138^3. 

" MGH SSRM 3. pp 35*-95n II cap 16 at p 388: in acquiring a piece of the true crow. 
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in the diplomatic exchanges of earlier Australian kings, 66 and now 
epitomised in Brunhild's appeal to the empress Anastasia (wife of 
Maurice) to join with her in bringing the benefits of peace 'between the 
two peopled J 6 * 3 ; Beneath the Roman verbiage of pax and caritas is a 
thoroughly gentile consciousness of Fran lrish-Ro man parity. 

Childcbert, who had inherited Burgundy on Guntramn's death in 
593, himself died aged only twenty-six in 596, leaving Austrasia to the 
ten-year-old Thcudcbcrt, Burgundy ro nine-year-old Thcuderic, 87 
Brunhild as de facto regent for both young kings now entered the last 
and most active phase of her career. She and her son had had their 
Austrasian supporters. Now she needed, and found, support from 
members of a more southerly aristocracy, of mixed 'Roman' and 
barbarian origins, long used to collaboration with kings. Asdcpiodotus, 
former head of Guntramn's chancery t had carried his expertise to 
Childcbert, whose great Dectetum of 596 he probably drafted, and lie 
remained influential during Brunhild's regency. 6 8 1 shall examine 
presently other bases of the old queen's continuing power, but here 
briefly consider her position in the royal family. She had vetoed 
Childebert's marriage to the Agilolfing Thcoddinda (the pair had 
been betrothed before 589) presumably to counter the hostile influence 
of that princess's Australian and Lombard connexions. 69 But she seems 
to have approved Childebert's eventual marriage with his ex-mistress 
Failcuba, who may possibly have been a woman of low birth. 70 If this 
was so, and Childebcrt was following Guntramn in raising a low-born 
concubine to quccnshlp, we might speculate that Brunhild assented the 
mo re readily because Faileuba, lacking powerful aristocratic connexions 



Radcgund telb King Sigibcrt she will act 'pro totius patriae salute ct eim regn* 
stabilitatc\ 'Sicut bcata Helena * * * quod fecit ilia in oriental! patriae hoc feci* beata 
Radegundis in Gallia", comment* Baudonivia, Radegund commends her foundation, 
ibid p 389, 'praccclleniissimii dcmiinis regtbus et iercnissimae dominae Iironichildi\ 

** MGH I-pp 3 t no* l8 t io, ao, pp 131-3* «p no 2ti t p 133, where Theutlebett I lilts 
'quit genres nostrae sint 3 Deo adiutore h dicione subiectae\ and asks Justinian 
*Ut • ♦ . in com muni militate iun gamut' . 

"» MGH Epp 3 # no 1Q* p 1 40: ' ♦ * * dum inter utramque gen tern pacis causa concctitur, 
coniuncta gratia prinripum sub ice ta rum generem beneficia region utn\ and no 44, 
p 1 jo, another appeal to the empress to return jlrunhild's little grandson AthatiagiLd 
"et inter utramque gentem per hoc, proptitiante Christo, caritas multiplicetur et pacis 
terminus extendatur'. These letters date from 58+ and 585* 

" Fred cap 16, p n, Paulus Diaconus, Historia Lartgobardorum iv cap 11, MGH SSRL 
p 120: *Brunichildis tunc regina cum nepotibus adhoc puerulis . . . regebat Gallias'. 

*■ Eckhardt, 'Detmio Childeberti', pp 70-1, 

" Fred cap 34, p 22. I accept thi interpretation of Ewig, 'Studien 1 , p 40, n 145. 
70 Ewig, "Studied p 42, 
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of her own, posed less of a threat to Brunhild* s ascendance than a noble- 
woman might have done. Over the marriage of her elder grandson 
Thcudeben; II, a concubine's son, 71 Brunhild had no control. His 
coming-of-age in 600 saw, hardly coinci dentally, her expulsion from 
Austrasia, 72 presumably because magnates hostile to her found the 
young king ready to assert himself. Soon after, he married Bilichild, a 
former slave of Brunhild herself with no kind feelings for her former 
mistress. 73 Once cjucen, Bilichild's position could not be affected by 
Brunhild's taunts about her base origin — so long as the Austrasian 
magnates approved of her. Had withdrawal of that approval, and 
perhaps also her lack of a son, anything to do with her murder in 61 1 ? V4 
The case of BiJichild could show that a queen who was an ex-slavc was 
just a bit more vulnerable to changing currents of aristocratic support 
than was a princess like Brunhild: certainly her fate was unusually 
harsh, Thcuderic II {Failcuba*? son) 75 provides a marked contrast to his 
half-brother. Having given a welcome to his grandmother when she 
sought his court in 6oo, 76 Thcuderic remained close to her for the rest of 
his life. That he never married was due to Brunhild's influence (I see no 
reason to reject the evidence of the Vita Columhani on this point) : 77 the 
raising of a concubine to queenly status would have created a new 
power in the aula regis and so weakened Brunhild's position in 
general and her freedom to choose Theuderic's heir(s) in particular. 
This freedom played a crucial part in the network of personal loyalties 
which upheld the old queen for loyalty required long-term prospects 
dependent, in turn, on predictions of who would control the royal 
succession. I shall return to this point below. Only one other action of 
Brunhild needs mentioning here: her renunciation in 613 of the 
allegedly 'traditional' practice of dividing a Merovingian's realm 

71 mbtr] H[istoriee] F[rantorum] t cap 37 MGH SSRM 2, p 306. 
71 Fred cap 1% p 12* The attempt of Kurth, 'Brunehaut*, p jio, to s lusS ° vcr tQis is 
unconvincing, 

7 * Fred cap 35 T pp 22-3* On the probable date of this marriage (ooi-a), see Ewig, 

^Studioi', p 2G\ 
74 Fred cap 37, p 30: *Bclechildis a Teudeberto interfecitur\ 

71 LJ/Fcap 37, p 306. Both Theudebert and Theudtrie were sons of Childebert according 
to Hi viii, 37 irvd ix t 4. But there seems no reason to doubt that Brunhild goaded 
Theuderic to attack Theudebert by alleging that the latter was a gardener's son and thus 
no kin at all to Theuderic: Fred cap 27, p 18. If Theuderic believed thi*, his 
subsequent treatment of Theudebert and his sons is even less surprising: Frtd cap 38, 
p 32, and LHF cap jS pp 307-9. 

18 Fred cap iq, p 13, 

" V{ita\ C[clumbstni\ l t cap iS p MGH SSRM 4., p 86* This chapter and much of the next 
two are borrowed almost verbatim by Fred, cap 36. pp 23-9, 
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between his sons. Theuderic in 612 had defeated Theudebert and gained 
control of Austrasta, His sudden death just as he was marching against 
Clothar II of Ncustria (FredeguncTs son) created an interregnum of the 
usual dangerous kind. How did Brunhild respond? *Hcr endeavour was 
to make Sigibcrt [Thcuderic's eldest son, then aged eleven] his father's 
successor V 8 in other words, to maintain, at least for the time being, 
the union of Australia and Burgundy. By this date there was no 
question, I think, of dividing Theuderic's inheritance among Kisfour 
sons. But why was the two-fold division of 596 (already foreshadowed 
in 589) not followed in 613? Should not Brunhild have bought off the 
Austrasian Separatists' and so forestalled their alliance with Clothar? 
The answer, in my view, lies not in the old queen's alleged 
* centralising' ambitions nor in her adherence to Romanentum against 
Germanentum™ but in a short-term bid to rally her old and new 
supporters among the Burgundian and Australian aristocracy in a 
final thrust against Clothar II + There is nothing to suggest that, had she 
won, she would have resisted the inevitable pressures — since young 
princes were available — to redivide the regnum by allocating kings to 
the Ncustrians and Austrasians. Her supporters among them would 
surely have expected such a pay-off, Brunhild's mistake in 613 was, as 
Ian Wood has recently pointed out, 80 to overestimate the support she 
commanded among the aristocracy, especially and fatally the very 
Burgundian office-holders she had believed loyal* The politics were as 
ever those not of raison d'etat* 1 but of family interests, of self- 
preservation, of manoeuvring among shifting aristocratic loyalties. 
Brunhild's game was the old one, only now she made her first bad 
miscalculation and lost all. 

Before looking more closely at some key aspects of Brunhild's 

" FretJtap 40, p 32; 'Uruncchildis + . . Sigybertum in regnum patris institute nitem , . , 

n So, twig, Teilungen', pp 705-8, 715. For * similar view, see H. Lowe, *Austrien 
im 2ci taker Brunichilds. Kampf JWischen Kunigtom und AdeT, H, Gmndmaniu 
Htitidbuch der deutschett Gtschkhtt (o ed, rev B* Gebhardt Stuttgart 1970) pp U4-7- 
Tbb view seems standard in German historiography. The alleged evidence (the 
thaussees Brunehaul) for Brunhild as a 'Roman' road-builder or maintainer WAS. 
demolished by Kutth, Hi Moire pottique dei Merovitigfcns (Paris Iftoj) pp 424 &q. 

80 Wood, 'Kings', p ij. 

il So» Kutth, *Brunchaut' 1 p 306 and 350-I: *elle pre'tendzt soumettte a l'a,utorit£ d'une 
fem me de* gens qui nc rcconnaisiaiem pas meme celle d un homme". Kurtlfs COntrait 
between the would-be despot Brunhild, an inevitable failure, and the mcnanhie lemperie 
of the Carohn^ians seems to have had a strong influence on francophone historio- 
graphy: see H Pirenne fc Mohammed and Charlemagne, trans B, Miall (London 1939) pp 
26 5 seq t and R Lot h in F. Lot h C> Pristcr and F. L. Ganshof t Lei Destinies de V Empire en 
Occidtnt de S95 # &&& (2 Paris 1040-1) pp 265-6; 207-8; 314-15- 
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success, I turn now to Balthild** 2 and a sketch of her career which, 
much shorter than Brunhild's, is also less variously documented, the 
main source being the Vila Balthildis written soon after her death (in 680 
or soon aftcr).^ Born in England probably in the early 630s, Balthild 
was brought as a slave-girl to Gaul and bought (in 641 or after) by 
Erchitioald, mayor of the palace of Neuscria. 94 Her hagiographer's 
stress on her low birth (she was one of those 'poor' whom God 'raises 
from the dust and causes to sit with the princes of his people', and a 
'precious pearl sold at a low price 1 ) 85 must be taken seriously, in view of 
the usual contemporary hagio graphical delight in noble ancestry. m She 
was good-looking, (had doubtless caught ErchinoakTs eye) and she 
was also canny — prudens et cauta* 7 JErchinoald himself is said to have 
wished to marry her after his wife's death, but this seems implausible, 
given all the other evidence of aristocratic marriage patterns* aB The 
hagiographer introduced thb detail, I suggest, in order to deploy the 
chastity motif obligatory in the Vitae of female saints 69 and otherwise 
unusable in the special case of Balthild. Divine providence caused the 
girl to spurn the king's minister so as to be saved for the king himself— 
Clovis II, son of Dagobert. Clovis probably married Balthild as soon 

fla The only usable biography remains (M. ].} Couturier. Sainte Balthilde^ [rein? des 
Francs] (Paris which t despite its devout atid rather rambling style, should tiot be 
dismissed as by [L.] Dupri7, [Le] Royaume [des Francs ef I' ascension politique des maires 
dtt patois au didin da Vile s-ihk [656-6 So}] (Fribourg en Suisse 1^48) p 223 n 3. For 
useful preliminary remarks on B^lch^d, see [W.J Levison. England [and the Continent 
in the Eighth Century] (Oxford itj.+tf) pp 9-10 with a full bibliography of the source 
materials at p % n 4* 

83 MGHf SSRM 1, pp +7i-503 f version. "A\ with the ninth-century reworking, *B\ in 
parallel columns. For the dates of both versions, sec K.rusch*s introduction, ibid pp 
478-9. The *A' Vita was evidently written by a nun at Chelles, and commissioned by 
some monks — perhapi those of Corbie? 

« MGH SSRM 2, cap p 483- 

ai Ibid. These are standard topoi in references to low-bom holy people; the references are 
to 1 Kings 1, 8 and Ps 112, 7 T aj is observed by [F.] Graui N \ Vaik, Hermher una"} Heiliger 
[im Keith der Merawinger. Studieti zur Hagiographie der Merowingerxeit] (Prague 1065) 
pp 411-13, For Another example. (Herbert writing of himself, setLettresde Gerbert, 
$$$-887, ed J + Ha vet (Paris 1889) no 117, p aao, 

*■ See Prinz, 'Heiligenkult [und Adelsherrschaft im Spiegel mccowmgtseher 
Hagiographie]\ HZ 204 {1967) pp 5 29-44. Low birth Wai perceived as hard to 
reconcile with holiness, Version *B* of the Vita makes Balthild into * noble lady: 
clartr sanguine; an J she was later depicted as belonging to an Anglo-Saxon royal family! 
See Couturier, Saittte Bahhilde, p 2, m 

97 MGH SSRM a, cap 2, p 4S3: cap 3, p 485; 'prudens et astuta virgo\ 

89 Ibid cap 3, p 484. Tan Wood suggests 10 me > however, that EtchinoaJd, a kinsman of 
Dagobert on Im mother** side t may have been deliberately imitating royal practice, 

"Gnus, Heiliger, pp 410 seq. The authoress of this Vila clearly had before her 
Venantius + Vita Radegundis. 
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as he came of age in 648. &0 'Astute* as ever t Balthild had no illusions 
about her position. Pregnant in 649, she confided her anxieties to 
Eligim, most influential of Dagoberr/s courtiers and a holy man still 
evidently at the heart of royal affairs; what would happen to the realm 
(did she mean, to herself?) if slie carried only a girl-child? Eligius 
reassured her that she would give birth to a son, and pur his money 
where hb mouth was: 'he had a piece of metalwork made which was 
suitable for a boy-baby and ordered it to be kept for his use until he 
was born*. 91 Balthild duly had her son — the future Clothar 111, fol- 
lowed by Theuderic (III) and Childeric (11). 9a Already during her 
husband's lifetime, her great influence was evident: she seems to have 
organised the care of the king's entourage of young aristocrats at the 
court — that cradle of royal servants; and she controlled, with the help 
of her almoner Genesitis, quantities of treasure for disbursement to the 
poor and other pious causes* 93 The hagiographcr paints the picture of a 
palatium in which all revolves around the queen. Other sources stress 
the role of Erchinoald in maintaining peace throughout Clovis Ifs 
reign. 94 Balthild and her former master probably coexisted by each 
concentrating on different areas of activity, and the Netistrian 
aristocracy, whether dazzled still by Dagobcrt*s glories or gratified by 
the restitution of his unjust exactions after his death during the 
conciliatory regency of Nantcchild (died 641/2),^ were satisfied. But 
the best argument from silence for Bathchild's strong position during 
Clovis Ifs lifetime might be that despite his womanising, he did not 

* fl LHF cap 4 J, p 315. On the date, see Ewig, *Studien\ p 26. 

91 Vita Eligii, ii, 32, MGH SSRM 4, p 717. Riche, Education, p 231 with n 354, seems 
slightly to misinterpret chis passage: I cannot see that Eligius's present for the bjby 
can possibly have been 'a teething-ring' which wouJd have been equally suitable for a 

boy or a girl. 

* a For the birth-order of the three boys+ I follow that implied by the near-contemporary 
Passia Ltudtgarii I N Cap AiOH SSRM 5, p 187, in preference to that given by LHF 
cap 44, p 317, Sec [L.| Le villain, H [ Encore 3/ut la J Succession [d'Austrasie au Vile 
sdecle]\ BEC 105 { id 4SjG) PP 20-30 at p 303 > n 1* The filial a who lived with Balthild at 
Chellrs and died just before she did must, as the + B* Vite and Krusch agree, have been 
a god-daughter. (After all, Clovis II had died in (557!) Although Clovii II is said to 
have had other women {LHF cap 44 > p ji6) he is not known to have had any children 
except by Balthild 

ss MQH SSRM 2, pp 4S5-7. 'Auri vel argenti hrgissima munera* are disbursed. Oil the 
role of Genesiu^ see Ewig, '[Das Privileg des Bischofs Berthefrid von Amiens fur 
Corbie von 664 und die] Klosterpotitik [der Konigin Balthild \\ Francia 1 {iQ7$) 
pp 63-114. at pp 107-S with n S6: ' . , . cine Art Grand Aum6nier N T 

" Fred cap 84, p 71. Compare the aggressive and tightfisced Erchinoald depicted in 
the Vita IlHgii, i, caps 20, 27, MGH SSRM 4, pp 711,714. 

" Ibid cap So, p 63. 
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endanger her position (as Dagobcrt had done NantechiJd's) by 
raising another woman to the status of queen,** Both the moral and 
the political backing of Balthild's ecclesiastical connexions must have 
helped her here. 

Ba!thild*s situation changed with tlie deaths of Clovis and, soon after, 
Erchinoald (657, 658/9), 961 She now became regent for her son 
Clothar III, who significantly, succeeded to an undivided realm, 
excluding at least for the moment lib two little brothers. The Vita 
BaithiUis and the Liber Historic Pranconm 97 both stress tlie decisive 
roles of the Ncustrian aristocracy. No doubt the miny personal bonds 
forged during Baltiuld's years as 'nurse to the young men* in the 
palatium now stood her in good stead. The Ncustrians* choice of 
Ebroin, a former miles palatums, to succeed Erchinoald as mayor must 
have had Balthild's consent Da It has been alleged that Balthild and 
Ebroin between them pursued a systematic policy of reunifying the 
Merovingian regmun, first by imposing the Ncustrian prmcc Chiideric II 
on the Austrasians, then by abolishing die Burgundian mayoralty of 
the palace thus uniting Neustria and Burgundy.* 9 On an alternative 
hypothesis, the unification-policy was 'only neustro-burgundian t not 
pan-frankisli'. 100 Neither view offers an entirely convincing interpreta- 
tion of the Vitas account of Balthild's actions. The complications sur- 
rounding the export of Chiideric II boil down to Merovingian family 
politics with two dowager queens playing typical roles. It is possible 
that the coup of Gnmoald and his son Childebcrt HI was even part of 
the same family politics, in a broad sense, if indeed they too had 
Merovingian blood in them. 101 The most plausible reconstruction of 

n Ibid cap 84, p 71* 

&ft a Clovis II died between *i September and 16 November 657: see Levisoii. 'Das 
Nckrologium von dom Racine* , in NA 35 (19 id) p AS- For the dace of Erchinoald h s 
death, sec Dupraz* RoyaHmt, p 145 with n I* 

" Vita cap 5 t MGH SSRM a 1 p 487; LHF cap 44 h p 317. 

* 8 LHP cap 4^ p 317; pred (Contmuator) cap i ¥ p So, VUa Bahhildis, cap 5, p Sec 
[J.J Fischer, [Der Hausmeitr] Fbroin (Bonn 1954) pp 82 Jffr whose case for Ebtoin'i 
low birch seems, however* unproven and his explanation of Ebroin' 5 rise therefore 
unconvincing* (His picture of the regent and + her* mayor as two Willensm&ischat risen 
from nothing through their own energies yec filed to clash because of the very strength 
of their wills, has a splendidly Wagnerian quality h a once romantic epic and sexist; 
Triiher oder spbter niusste es zwischen ihnen zur encicheidenden Auscinandersetzung 
kommcn, und dcr wen i get Starke muiste dem Starkeren weichen' 3) 

"Dupraz, Royaimtt, pp 339 seq t 351 seq. 

10 9 Fischer, Ebroin, p B7. See also Ewig, 'Teiheiche\ pp 121 stq. 

101 On the evidence for Grimoald's coup, Levi I bin, 'Succession', remains fundamental, 
and for a cogetir restatement of his viewa in the light of subsequent research, see Ewig, 
'Noch einmal zuin "Siaatsstreich" Grintoa]ds', Speculum Historialt, Festitfaift 
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the events of 662, in my view, is that Ch 11 de ben's childless death. left 
Grimoald in a dangerously exposed position rather like that of a 
dowager queen. He had exiled Dagobcrt, son of Sigibert III, in 6$6 VQ% 
and to recall him would have been, at best, difficult and time-consuming 
for Grimoald. With Austrasian enemies to cope with, Grimoald had 
little time to afford. But he did have custody of Dagobon's sister 
Bilichild and perhaps also of her mother, Sigibcrt's widow Himnichild. 
To play this * trump-card*, Grimoald needed to find a Merovingian 
husband for Bilichild. There was no alternative but to seek him in 
Neustm. Thus die initiative in 662 was an Austrasian onc t m and the 
outcome was a Merovingian family compact: the seven-year-old 
Childeric II was sent (perhaps it was BakhilcTs decision to choose her 
third in preference to her second son) to be betrothed to his first 
cousin Bilichild— a unique case of Merovingian in-marriage — while her 
mother assumed the regency, 10 * all with the backing of a powerful 
section of the Austrasian aristocracy. 10 At this point, Grimoald became 
expendable and thus the sole victim of these arrangements. In hitn 

J. Sporl (Munich 1565) pp 454-7* But in whit follows 1 have accepted some revisions 
suggested by H r Thomas, 'JJic Namcnlistc des Diptychon Barberim und der Srurz des 
Hausmeiers Grimnald', DA 2$ (iooy) pp J ?— <5 J , and further modified by Kckhardt, 
Sttidia, pp 152 seq t who also argues that Grimoald was descended in the maternal line 
from the Austrasian king Theudebald. Uut even if Levillatti and Ewig are right, and 
Grimoald was killed in 657 rather than 661 (sec following note) my view of Balthikf 3 
actions in the btter year would be unaffected. 

lit2 LHF cap 4J T p 316: 'Decedente veto tempore, defuncto Sighibcrto regc, Grimoaldus 
fijium eius parvoluni nomine Dagobcrtum totundit Didonemque Pectavcnsem urbis 
episcopum in Scocia pcregrinandum cum direxit. filium sumn in regno constituens. 
Franci itaque hoc valde jndignantes Grimoaldo insidias prcparant, eumqnc exemqntes 
ad coudempnandum rege I : rancorunt Chlodovco defenlnt In PamiuS civitate in 
carcere mancipatuSi vinculorum cruclatu const rictus, ut erat morte dignus, quod in 
domino suo excrcuit* ipsius iUOtS vahdo cruciitu finivit\ Le villain argues that the LI IP 
account must be accepted entirely: thus, Grimoaldus death must precede Clovis (II)' s, 
in autumn 657. Those who argue that Grimoald" & death must be dated to 662, on the 
grounds that his son Childebert Hi could not otherwise have been sustained as king in 
Australia until that date, must emend the LHF's 'Chlodflrpo' to 'C\i\od&(hario' or 
*ChlofftdriG\ that is, Clothai IIL Ttiis emendation is not merely 'arbitrary* as 
Levillain alleges: for evidence of just this confusion of names in seventh- and eighth- 
century diplomats, see Dupraz t Royttitmc, pp 382-4. 

m Vim BakhiWis cap 5, p 487: *. . . Ausrrasii pacifico ordine, ordinante domna 
Balthilde, per consilium quidem senior urn receperunt Childericum, filium qius, in 
regem Austri\ Only by mistranslating 'ordinance* could Dupraz, Rayaume, p 355, 
infer that Balthild 'gave orders' and 'imposed 1 her own solution* See further, 
Schneider, Kenigsteahl, pp 103-4. 

104 Himncchild continued to subscribe Childeric fl*s diplomat until he came of age: see 
Ewig, 'Studien\ p 23* For the assassination of Childeric and Bilichild in 675, see LHF 
cap 4S*P 

lDi For the role of Wulfoald, sec Ewig, Teurefche', p i2j« 
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Merovingian blood, if any, was much diluted. Perhaps the narrower 
family of Dagobert Ts descendants closed ranks against more distant 
kin, the indignatio of the Ncustrians against Grimoald was genuine, and 
his execution in Paris a kind of vengeance for the exile of Dagobcrt's 
grandson. 106 In all this, it is impossible to see Balthild as imposing her 
son — still less Nenstrian control — on the Australians. She acts within 
limits defined by the Australians themselves, and her response restores 
harmony within both family and tegnum. The Vitas depiction of her 
as a peace-bringcr is not mere h agio graphical convention. 

As for her *neustro-burgundian policy 1 , it is possible to interpret 
Clot liar Ill's succession in both Neustria and Burgundy as evidence of 
aristocratic interests in both regions, rather than only of royal design* 
The gradual cessation of the practice of dividing the realm in the course 
of the seventh century was not the result of kings' (or queens') decisions 
alone- 1 * 7 The Burgtmdojhroncs had something to gain from access to the 
palatium of a king who was theirs and the Ncustrians* alike. lflS Nor can 
I see much evidence for a formal extinction of the Burgundian 
mayoralty by Balthild, It is arguable, anyway, that their laws and 
customs mattered more to the Burgundians than a mayoralty, 101 * 
Scholarly discussion of the whole issue has turned on the interpretation 
of a phrase in the Vita Baltkildis: *Thc Burgundians and the Franks 
were made as one\ 110 What seems to have been unnoticed hitherto is 
that not merely this sentence but the whole final section of chapter 5 
of the Vita echoes a remarkable passage in the Book of Ezcchicl. The 
context (Ezcchicl chapter 36) is a divine promise to the prophet that the 
gentes shall be put to shame and Israel renewed and exalted* In the 
following chapter, God sets Ezcchicl down in the valley of the bones 
and brings them to life. He then tells the prophet to take two sticks, one 
to signify Israel and the other Judah: 

And join diem one to another into one stick; and they shall 

become one in thine hand . , « 

1<36 Above n 102. 

1<n This is a basic assumption in Dupraz's book. See also Ewig, 'Teilreichfi', pp noseq. 
10s f rei j ca p 44 t p J7; cap 55, p 40. For Jarer Burgundian resistance to Ebroin because he 

dented them direct access to the palatum f see Passio Letidegarii I, cap 4, MGM 

SSRM j 5 p 287. 

'* a Fred cap 54, p 46: the Burgundians decide 10 do without a mayor of the palace after 
the death of Watttachcr (626), preferring cum rcge trattsagere. Panic Leudegarii I, cap 7, 
p 28g T shows the l^^l^g;LtndialllS , concern to preserve their lex vet consuetude. The 
Burgundian mayoralty seems not to have been revived after the death of Flaochad, a 
Frankish appointee of Nantechild, in 642. See aJso Ewtg, 'Teilreiche 1 , pp 106-7, 1*0- 

IH Vita, cap $ t pp 487-8; 'Burgundiones vero et Franci fatti sunt uniti*. 
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And when the children of thy people shall speak unto thee 
saying, Wilt thou not shew us what thou meanest by these? 

Say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God , , . Behold, I will take 
the children of Israel from among the heathen . . . 

And I will make them one nation . , , and one king shall be 
king to them all : and they shall be no more two nations, neither 
shall they be divided into two nations any more at all . . . 

Moreover I will make a covenant of peace with them; it shall 
be an everlasting covenant with them: and I will place them, and 
multiply them, and will set my sanctuary in the midst of them for 
evermore. 111 

The hagiographer*s purpose throughout his fifth chapter is to show 
Balthild as the instrument of divinely-ordained concord between the 
once-warring kingdoms. The queen is presented, not as the author of 
specific new constitutional arrangements, but — in almost apocalyptic 
terms — as the inaugurator of a new era of peace. There is a significant 
contrast, as well as a similarity, here with the note caught by Ewig in 
the early eighth-century Continuator of Fredegar's identification of the 
Franks with Israel and of their war-leader Charles M artel with 
Joshua: 112 clearly the insistence on die Frank's providential role is a 
common theme, but a female ruler cannot be the lieutenant of a God of 
Battles. Here, in a warlike age s the obstacles to an ideology of 
'queenship' are as evident as the hagiographer's ingenuity. 

One final point to make here concerns Balthild's loss of power, 
which, as with Brunhild in Austrasia, coincided with her son's coming 
of age. Like Brunhild, Balthild found regency imposed its own time- 
limit and tenure was non-renewable, Balthild's retirement to her 
foundation of Che lies in late 664. or 665 was no voluntary move. 
Though her hagiographer glosses over it, 113 the threat of force is 
strongly suggested by the Vita EligiL lu Whether or not Ebroin was 



111 Bwchiel 37; 17-18, 20-2, 26 (Authorised Versioxi>.The vujgate reading: of verse 17 is: 

*Et adjunge illaunum adalterutn ribiinhgrium umun; et erunciniJnioncm inmmu ma". 
111 E wig, 'Zmn christlichen Koiiigsgedanken im FrLihmittel alter', Das Ktinigtum, 

ed T\ Mayer Vwtrage und Fwschungen j (Konstanz lyjti) pp 7-73 at 51 seq, 
111 Vita Bahhitdis cap io, p 495: *Erat enim eiui sancta devotio, lit in monasterio 

[Cbtllea] „ . . convcrsarc deberet. Nam et Franci pro eitis amort hoc maxim? 

dilatah&nt nee fieri permit tcbant . . . Et exinde . . . per miser tint cam suhitu pcrgete ad 

ipsum mcinasttriuin. Et fnrtasse dubiutu fton est. quod ipsi principes tunc illud non 

bono ammo pcrinississtitt « . / 
"* Vita Eiigii U, 3a, p 717: . , iure regio exempt*'. The last of Clot liar Hi's 

dipfamata subscribed by Balthild is dated September 664: MGH DD 1, no 40, p 3 ft. 
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directly involved, 1 lfi those responsible were clearly a powerful section of 
the Ncustrian aristocracy. The very violence of these principes* reaction 
implies the reality of Balthild's power: as her Vila puts it, they had 
acted against her will and feared her vengeance. 116 But their success 
*Iso showed how precarious was a queen^mother's position if those 
'whom she had tenderly nurtured 1 should turn against her. Her 
elimination could be more decorously handled, but, like Grimoald, she 
had become expendable. The dowager's phoney vocation, the 
mayor's judicial murder, could be arranged without the political 
upheavals of an interregnum* 

So tar, I have portrayed two queens acting in a thoroughly secular 
context of kingly courts and counsels, treasure, armed force and 
aristocratic politics. But other, equally important, non^ecular types 
of power in the Merovingian world must now be considered if we arc 
fully to appreciate these queens' activities, or their posthumous 
reputations. The saints — the holy dead — were believed to incorporate 
supernatural power which could seem random, inexplicable in its 
operations. 117 Those who could claim to mediate such power, to 
render it intelligibly to enable *human strategy [to be set] at work on 
the holy' 11 * were the bishops, the holy men and the monks in the 
towns and countryside of GauL Both the power and the exponents 
thereof predated the Merovingians: Clovis and his successors had to 
come to terms with them. We must now examine how, first, Brunhild 
and then Balthild did so. 

If the Prankish kings from the fifth century onwards wielded a 
territorial authority from city bases, the collaboration of bishops was 

114 judgements on this point have been very subjective. Sec Fischer, Ebroitt, pp 98^104* 
1H Vita cap io, p 495: \ , » nee fieri pcrmittebant, nisi commotiu ilia fubset per miser um 
Sigobrantlum epiicopum, cuius super bia inter Francos meruit mortis ruinam- Et 
exinde orta intern done, dum ipsum contra eius vohmtaiem interfecerunt h metuentes 
nc hoc ipsa Htottna mntra ccs graviter ferret dc vindicate ipsaw eaitfdni ueflet, permiscrunt cam 
subiro . . .' etc (above 11 113.) A few lines further on n p 496 ¥ the Vita ^ives a further 
revealing glimpse of Balthild 's position; 'Habutt enim tunc non modicam qucrehm 
contra eos, quos ipsa dulciter enutrivcrat* pro qua re falso ipsi earn riabuissent 
nupectain, vel etdam pro bonis mi la d repen&rent. Sed ct hoc conferens cum 
nccrdotibus citius. cis clcmenter cuncta indubit . . / For the Stgobrand episode, see 
below p 41 ♦ 

11T For a fine account, full of fresh insights, see now JP.] Brown, 'Relics [and Social 
Status in the Age of Gregory of Tours \\ The Stenton Lecture for 1976 (University 
of fteadirip 1977)1 with references to previous work. Also indispensable is Gratis, 
HeiligfT, Brown's paper must be supplemented for the seventh century by Prinz, 
<Hciligenkult\ and MwtthtotHi and Ewig, 'Milo Jet eiusinocu similes]*, Bonif alius- 
Cedenkgabe (Fulda 1954) pp 412^40, at 430 seq. 

1T * Brown, 1 Relics*, p 14, 
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indispensable. Appointments of, and relations with bishops remained 
key aspects of royal action through the sixth and most of the seventh 
centuries: 119 and rulers had scope for action precisely because, though 
episcopacy was part of the Establishment', bishops, especially prospect- 
ive ones, needed outside support to secure their local positions. Had 
Senatorial blood, episcopal office and sanctity* really presented a 
formidable united front/ 120 Merovingian kings — and queens too— 
could never have been as formidable as they sometimes were, Brunhild 
is a case in point. As a consort, she, like other sixth-century queens had 
probably used her influence in episcopal elections, notably, according 
to Venantius, that of Gregory of Tours himself 121 Better documented 
is her intervention at Rodez in 584, where her influence was invoked by 
one of the participants, count Innocent i us, in a power-struggle in the 
nearby city of javols. When the count transferred his interests to the see 
of Rodez, BrunhikTs support secured him the bishopric in an election 
which scandalised even Gregory by the fierceness of the competition. 122 
Brunhild's own interest here might have been connected, I suggest, 
with her continuing efforts to secure the restitution of her sister 
GalswinuVs morning-gift which included the city of Cahors, 123 The 
dioceses of Rode z and Cahors were contiguous, and bishop Innocenti us 1 s 
harrassment of the neighbouring see 134 may have exerted some of the 
pressure which achieved the transfer of Cahors into Brunhild's 
possession in 586* Her continuing interest in this region, in which 
Frankish and Visigothic powers competed, and the key position of 



llB D. Claude, 6 [Ok*] tiestcllmig der I3ischofe [im tnerowingischen Reichc]\ ZRG KAht 
49 (iQ^j) pp 1-77, For Some general aspects of episcopal collaboration, see Wood T 
'Kings*, It it tempting to correlate the absence of queenly regencies in England in the 
seventh century (the year-long reign of Scaxburh, widow of Cenwalh of Wessex t 
apparently in her own rights in 672-5 is quite exceptional) or later, with the relative 
weakness of episcopal power there as well as with the ubiquity of warfare: there was 
no substitute therefore for an adott warrior king. An obvious further correlation would 
be with the persistence of dynastic discontinuity in the English kingdoms into the 
ninth century. See below p 46. 

1M So, P, Brown, Religion and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (London 1973.) p 13 I, 
quoted and renounced, with admirable open-nundeducss. by Brown himself; 
'Relics', p 17. See also his reservations, *ReSics\ pp 19-20* about Prim, *[Dic 
b i schorl i the] Stadthemchaft [im Frankenreich]\ HZ 217 (1974) pp 1-35, which, 
however, remains an important article. 

iai Venantius Fortunatus, Carmitut v, 3* lines 11-15, P I0 ^ : 'Huic Sigibercthus ovarii fa vat 
et Brunechi!di<t honori'* 

111 LH vi, 38, p 309. For the previous context at Rodet sec LH v, 46. 

113 LH ix, 20, see above n 22. 

114 LH vi, ja T p j oo. 
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Rodez are still evident twenty years later, 125 The other vital area for the 
queen s control of episcopal appointments after 600 was Burgundy 
proper. She must surely have been behind the elections of An di us to 
Lyons and of Doninolus to Vienne in 603. She appointed Desiderius to 
Auxerre in 605. 129 Gregory the Great complained m 595 that no-one 
obtained a bishopric in the rcgnum Francorum without paying for it + m 
Assuming twelve to fifteen vacancies per annum, Claude has made the 
interesting calculation that the royal profits from simony over the 
regnum as a whole could have reached ten thousand solidi in the later 
sixth century, m Despite later accusations, I do not think that 
Brunhild* 5 practice here was unusual, nor that she was responsible for a 
peculiarly bad attack of this 'contagion* in the late sixth century, 129 Of 
course the money was useful to her, as to the other strong rulers who 
profited from this source. But it was not the chief consideration. 
Whether or not they proved their devotion in hard cash, Brunhild 
needed episcopal allies and servants. They if anyone could control the 
cities, their very simony being proof of one vital attribute of power; 130 
they could influence their aristocratic lay kinsfolk; and they could 
serve as counsellors and envoys, deploying their useful network of 

lM The evidence lies in three letters* two of them apparently addressed to the bishop of 
Rodez* by BuLgar, count of Septimania during the reign of the Visigothic king 
Gunthunar {610-2}; MCH Epp j f Epp IVisigothicae nos 11, 12 and 13, pp 677-81. 
The fetters to the bishop tif Rodez are violently lias rile to Br unhild and Theuderie, 
accusing them of making an alliance with the pagan Avars* and making it clear that 
Gunthimar was sending money to Theudcbert, The Auvergne region was* of course, 
an Australian enclave. Bulgar's third letter, evidently addressed to a Biirgundian 
bishop (here Brunhild attd Theudcric are glorhsisfimi rrge^i reveals that Brunhild 
was negotiating with Gunthimar for two towns in Septimania which hid been 
granted to her personally by her cousin king Rcc cared bat taken hack by the Visigoths, 
presumably after ReceiretTs death in 601 or his son's in 603. Brunhild was 
meanwhile holding two Visigothic envoys captive a$a bargaining counter. For anti- 
Tirunhild propaganda in this festering Visi^Othic-Frankish conflict., see below p 27, 
The treatment of liulgar*s letters by Kurth t N Brunehaut\ pp 513-4, is rather confused, 

12e Fftd cap 24 t p 15; cap 19, p 13 with Wallace-Hndr ill's n 1. The case of Desiderius of 
Auxerre, and the inaccuracy of Frcdegar*$ 'legendary' account, are discussed by 
Kurth N *Brunchaiit', pp 308—10, 

1I? Ep v, 58, MGM Epp i f p 369. Compare Ep ix, aij T MQH Epp a, p jyS, 

liB Chude H *BcsteIlung der Bisehofe', p 50 n 200. 

" B Vita niigii II t 1, p 604: 'N-laxime de cc-mporibus Bruuehildis iitfelicisskiiae regime . . . 
violabat hoc contagium catholics in fidenV. A similarly harsh view of b run h [Ed ( E le 
mauv j is gctiie de la maison de Sigeberi . . is taken by E, Vacaudard, Lei 
elections episcopales\ in £tudes fa Critique et d'Histoirc (Paris rtx>5) pp 150 seq, 

1,0 For a nice example from the 660s, of wealth as a qualification for episcopal office, see 
the contemporary Punic Piaejtcti, cap I2 T SSRM 5, p 232: when Praejcctus. solicits 
the bishopric of Clermont, the plebs ask him 'si se sciebat tantam pecuniani auri 
argentique me tall i habere, unde hoc opus qiieat subire*. 
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personal connexions. The bishops, for their part, could achieve no 
concerted action * could undertake no moral reform, without royal 
sponsorship. This pope Gregory understood very well when he 
directed his appeals to Brunhild. 131 The collaboration of queen, 
bishop and pope is apparent in Brunhild's foundations at Autun; a 
nuns* house dedicated to the Virgin* a Xenodockium associated with a 
male convent whose abbot was to be royally appointed, and a church 
dedicated to St Martin served by secular clergy and destined to provide 
the queen's tomb, 132 Brunhild's interest in Autim is significant. 
Continuing the eastward reorientation of the 'Burgundian' kingdom 
implicit in Guntramn's choice of Glial on for his sedes regia t lss Brunhild, 
while cultivating links with the Rhone cities especially Lyons, also 
entrenched royal influence firmly in a major centre of sixth-century 
cult and culture, a point of articulation between the two broad zones of 
Martinian and Rhone-based monasticism, a citadel, finally, of Gallo- 
Roman aristocratic power which was close to the frontier with 
'barbarian' Gaul. 131 

Brunhild's association with Syagrius of Autun is only the most 
striking instance of what must be seen as a characteristic and inevitable 
mode of royal government in the Merovingian regnant. Bishops were 
there in the civ Hates, and kings, from CI o vis onwards, who wanted to 
govern in and from cities therefore had to work with bishops. This 
rather than any common commitment to Romanmtum and Roman 
governmental principles, or any adherence to a * parti romairt, L3b or any 
absolutist ambitions on the part of a cultured Visigoth grown into a 
'Burgundian "lady-centralist** \ 139 accounts for Brunhild's relations 
with the bishops of die realms she ruled and, beyond them, with the 
popc< In Burgundy, naturally, the bishops were Romani, but it was not 

1,1 Epp viii, 4; ix, 213; xi, 46* MGH Epp z, pp 5-8; 198-200; 318-^* 

132 Epp xni + 1 1- 1 3 N MGH Epp 2, pp 576-8 1, where also the editor, L> M, Hartmann, 

convincingly defends the authenticity of these privileges, and suggests that Gregory 

based his wording on that of Brunhild in her original request. For I lr mini id's toinb t 

see KurtK 'Brunehaut', pp 347, JJ2-6". 
" 3 Ewig t 1 Residence [et capitale pendant ie haut Mo yen Age] 1 , RH 230 (iQ*3) PP 25-72, 

at p 4&> 

134 See Gregory the Great , Epp ix> 214., 218 and 223 MGH Epp 2, pp 100, 205—10, 213—14 
(contacts with Syagrius of Autun) and Epp ix, 208 and 230, pp 105-227 (contacts with 
Spain via Autun). Riche, Education, pp 179 seq r 268-70, with maps, on pp 170 and 209; 
Prinz, MUnchium, pp <5o-i, ijo, 140 with maps 5, 6 and 9; and Stroheker, Adel, 
pp I2i-a + 163-4 (for the Syagrii and Desiderii), 

ia * So, Ddarucllc, 'E/Eglise romame et ses relations avec l 1 £glisr franque jusqu'en 8oo\ 
in SS Sp&kto 7* i (iftfo) PP i43-*4i at p I Go, 

13a So t Prinz, Monchtuitt, p J42- 
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their Ro inanity which determined Brunhild's favour, any more than 
ethnic affinity governed her choice of lay officials: her alleged 
partiality to 'Romans' is belied by the number of Frankish and 
Burgundian appointments mentioned by Frcdegar. ia * 

The exception to the record of harmony between Brunhild and her 
bishops is the case of Desiderius of Vicnne, first exiled, later stoned to 
death, according to Frcdegar on 'the wicked advice of Aridius of Lyons 
and of, . , Brunhild*, 138 If all we had was Fredcgar's threadbare 
account of this apparently arbitrary action, it might be tempting to 
explain Desiderius* fate in terms of factionalism in the Burgundian 
episcopate and the traditional rivalry between Lyons and Vienne, But 
the remarkable Vita DesiJerii written by the Visigotllic king Sisebut 
(6 1 2-2 1), and a second Vita written in the eighth century by a cleric of 
Vienne throw more light on the affair. 13 * Sisebut is violently hostile to 
Brunhild, not I think because he held her responsible for the dismissal 
of Theuderic II's Visigothic bride (who after all was no relation of 
Sisebut* s) 140 nor through any genuine concern for the sanctity of 
Dcsidcrius, but because he is writing propaganda for Scptimanian 
consumption. His Vita is, as Fontaine has brilliantly shown, *a 
hagiographic pamphlet' designed to show how a Tolcdan king could 
respect a Gallo-Roman aristocrat and to incite opposition to Prankish 
rule, 141 And here, significantly, as in the letters of count Bui gar of 
Septimania (written about 6io) 142 Brunhild the 'nurse of discords* is 
completely identified with the Merovingians, Sisebut stresses the role 
of Brunhild's protege, the mayor of the palace Protadius in bringing 
about DesideriuVi exile and suggests that the terror of Brunhild and 
Theuderic at Protadius's death made them avenge diem selves on 

137 Fred caps 24, 28, a<)> pp i6 h 19, mentions Protadius, Claudius and Ricomtr as 'Romans 
by birth 1 ; but he also mentions the proi notions of the Franks Quulcn (cap 18, p 12), 
and Bertoald (cap 24 , p while the constable Eburin atid the chamberlain Herthar 
(caps 30 h j8 t pp 20, 31-2) were also presumably Fratiks. Duke Rocco, probabJy a tturg- 
undian t served as Brunhild and Theuderic* 5 envoy to Spain in 607 and only turned 
against her in 613. {caps 30, 42, pp 20, 34). Among bishops, the Austtasian Frank 
Lcudegasius of Mainz was an ally of Theuderic in 61 2 (cap 38, p 31) while Lupus of 
Sens, deposed after 614 fur his previous loyalty to Dtunhilri p came from a prankish 
family in Orleans! Vita Lttpi, MGH SSRM 4, caps I, ti t p 179, I Si, 

Liv Fred cap 32, p 21. 

tM Both Vitas ace edited by K ruse h in MGH SSRM 3, pp 630-45- 

UQ cap 30, p 20: Ermenburga was the daughter of Wittcric, murderer of his predecessor 

and himself murdered by Gunrhimar in 010. 
141 J. Fontaine h Isidore de S'MUe ct hcultute eiassiqae datts VEsptigttf wisigtfhique (Paris 1959) 

p 841 nn 1 and 2. 
lia MGH Epp pp 677-8 r, at 677: "iurgiorum auctrix\ 
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Desiderius. The eighth-century Vita hints at popular opposition to 
De sided us in Vicnne. But both Vitae agree that the basic reason for 
Dcsiderius* loss of royal favour and eventual death was his sharp 
criticism of royal mores — specifically of Theuderic's concubines. 143 
How credible is it that Brunhild would have let such an issue embroil 
her in an uncharacteristic conflict with a leading bishop? Why did she 
not ensure that her grandson took a wife and became respectable in the 
eyes of an ecclesiastical moralist? Such a marriage, argued Kurth, could 
not have endangered Brunhild any more than concubines already did: 
'will anyone seriously maintain', he asked, 'that a sensual king submits 
more willingly to the influence of his wife than that of his mistress?* 144 
To understand Brunhild's motives, we must look at one more 
episode: her relations with St Columbanus, She must have met him 
long since, when he first atrived in the regnum Franwrum c^qt and 
found patronage from her son Childebert, 145 From the outset 
Columbanus' pcregrinatio had a strong inner-worldly objective, namely 
the restoration (or application) of retigio to Jides^ which could only be 
achieved with political support. It was a matter of building up a net- 
work of persona] relations and loyalties, of education: and this took 
time. The history of Luxeuil is obscure until quite late hi Then dene's 
reign but it is clear that some Austrasian and Burgundian aristocrats 
had been patronising the monastery in the 590s, 147 and there is no sign 
of any royal hostility* The first mention in the Vita Columhani of 
Theuderic's attitude to the saint stresses bis veneration: 'he had often 
come to [Colmnbanus] at Luxeuil and with all humility begged the 
help of his prayers'. 149 Brunhild too recognised his support as worth 
having. Columbanus seems to have been in tile habit of coming to visit 
Brunhild and the royal family. In 609 she sought the holy man's 
blessing for be r great-grandsons, the eldest of them born in 60a. u * "We 
should note the lateness of the evidence for conflict between the queen 
and the saint. If for years he had been complaining about Theud eric's 
failure to marry, it was only in 609 that the political consequences of 

143 MQH SSRM j 1 pp <35, $+0-1. 
x " Kunh t 'Brandiaut'i p 321. 

14 * Jonas, VC cap 6 N MGH SSRM 4, p 72 vith Krusch's n j ( See [G. S. M.J Waiker, 
[Sancii Cottimbdai O/wnt], Smptmt Latini Hibemitc, 2 (Dublin 1957) introd, pp 
x-xi r xiri seq* 

*** VC cap St p 71- Compare Columbamis's ep 2, Walker, pp 12-23. 

UT VC t I, cap* io* 14 and ij* pp 76, 79 and 81, For another possible case (Agilus) sec 

Prinz, Metre hum, pp 126, 217, 356-7. 
"* VC, U cap i&> p 86; Fred cap 36, p 23. 

14 ' VC, I cap 1% p 87. Fred cap 21, pi4 give* the dace of Sigebert'i birth. 
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his objections became explicit when he denied the claim of Theuderic*s 
sons to succeed to the kingship. Now and only now Brunhild appears 
as *a second Jezeb:l\ 150 her sin the primal one of pride: but it is pride of 
a specific kind, which fears to lose long-held status, power and wealth, 
and it has a specific manifestation of hostility to the mr Dei whose 
moralising threatens that position. Thcuderic had nothing to lose by 
compliance and indeed, Brunhild "could see that he was yielding to the 
man of God', But for her, what might be at stake was control of the 
aula regis, the court, and thus the real power and influence which made 
a queen's position worth having. Columbanus's hagiographer Jonas, 
for all his bias, had hit the nail squarely on the head: being the king's 
bedfellow, even being the mother of his sons, was not at all the same 
thing as being queen. Brunhild knew this- She must have known it 
when in Childcbert's reign she had had a queen as daughter-in-law. 
But in such situations, personalities counted for much, and Faileuba 
did not strike contemporaries as considerable. And in any case that was 
all long ago when perhaps Brunhild herself had had little choice. In the 
early 6oos she was old, had long grown used to power and did not want 
to retire: there was no contemporary sentiment against gerontocracy. 
Her aim now was to secure the future for her line; thus to get 
Theudcric T s sons acce pted as his prospective heirs. And there was a 
final element in her motivation, perhaps still an essential one: 
Fredegund*s son lived and ruled in Neustria, Could Theuderic be 
counted on, without Brunhild at his side, to pursue the vendetta to its 
necessary end? Desiderius had already been eliminated probably by 
means of an intended exile that went wrong. 151 Columbanus too must 
now be exiled — for Brunhild rightly judged that the abrasive old 
Irishman would never be pressurised into silence when he saw principle 
at stake. The initiative was hers. The allegedly 'fundamental' hostility of 
the bishops, or, alternatively, of *the monasticisrn of the Rhone region, 
have in my view been exaggerated. Despite Columbanus*s rudeness, 
despite the awkward dispute over the dating of easter, 152 the bishops of 
Brunhild's realm had left the Irish to their eccentricities; as for 

li0 VC, I, cap IS, p So": . r raentem Brunechildii , . - secundae ut erat Ztiebelis, 
antiquus anguis idik eamque contra virum Dei stimulatam supcrbiae icuJeo excitat 
quia cerneret viro Dei Theudcricutn obocdite\ It is worth noting that Sisebut, despite 
his violent antipathy to flmnfoild, do« not label her a 'Jezebel'. But his Vita is 
stylistically very different from Jonas'* work. 

151 Kurth. *iirunebaut\ p 319^ argues this on the basis of the second Vita Desiderii, MGH 
SSRhf 3, cap p p 641, 

^'Columbanus, epp 1-3. Walker, pp 11-35, with Walker's comments, pp xxv-vi. 
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'monasticism*, the delay in the appearance of Luxeuil's influence in 
southern Gaul (neatly demonstrated in Prinz's maps) had more to do 
with pre-existing deep-rooted traditions and patterns of aristocratic 
patronage and monastic practice than with positive or principled 
'opposition 1 . 153 Jonas should still be believed, I think, when he says 
that it was Brunhild herself who 'worked upon the bishops' and on the 
lay magnates and auligae as well as die king, to co-ordinate an anti- 
Col umbanan front* It was natural for Jonas to see a parallel with the 
biblical archetype of the wicked queen who sought to destroy God's 
mouthpiece, the holy man. Knowing as he did the details of Brunhild's 
life and death, Jonas must have relished other reminiscences of Jezebel: 
like her, Brunhild was a foreigner and a king's daughter; like her, 
Brunhild attacked a personal enemy (Naboth = Desiderius) by bringing 
fake charges against him and then had him stoned to death; like her, 
Brunhild met a dreadful fate — et equorum imguiae conculcaverunt earn. 1 ** 
Jonas's audience, likewise connoisseurs of the Books of Kings, could 
readily supply these mod 6, once given the identification of Brunhild 
with Jezebel; and readers of the Vita Columbani who wrote about 
Brunhild subsequently gained access to useful new 'material \ In the 
Liber Historiae Erancorum y the aged Brunhild titivates herself in a pathetic 
attempt to seduce her conqueror Cloth ar II f just like Jezebel who t 
hearing of king Jehu's arrvaih depinxit oaths sues stibh et omavil caput 
jhhph; 155 while in the eighth-century Vita of Dcsiderius, Brunhild 
becomes Jezebel in this second context, alone responsible for the 
bishop's death in which the motif of stoning is emphasised. 156 So 
influential, indeed, was Jonas 's work, so definitive his portrayal of 
Brunhild that in Prankish hagiography she came to rank with Ebroin 
as a stereotype of villainy, 15 ' 7 If in one tenth-century Vita she appears in 
a less awful light when, struck by the saint's power she becomes his 
patron, this simply proves that a hagiographcr could best show the 
greatness of his holy man by pitting him successfully against the 
wickedest of Wicked Queens. 159 

153 Prinz, Monchtum, p 148 and n r,i7* strettes this, 'opposition'. Reservations similar to 
mine, though based on other evidence* ate voiced by Ian Wood, *A prelude to 
Columbanus; the monastic achievement in the Burguttdiati territories 1 (in the press). 
I am very grateful to him for letting me see this paper in advance of publication. 

1W 3 Kings t6: 31; 19: 1-2; 5-Jtf t 2j; 4 Kings 9: 30-37. For Jonas' use of typology in the 
Vita Columbani, see J, Lcdcrc<j t *L T univers rebgiemt de St Columban\ Aspects du 
Mortackismc hier et AujouTd'hui {Paris 1974) pp 193-212 at 201 je^, 

iw £jfp cap 40, p 310, influenced by 4 King* 9; 30-33. 

M * MGH SSRM j T cap 0, p 6+1* 167 Graus, HeiViger, pp 

" s Vita Afene/fi, MGH SSRM s, caps 3-1 x, pp 150-4. 
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Brunhild, then, had not been born bad, but nor had she exactly had 
badness thrust upon her; in the hagiographer*& terms, she deserved her 
reputation and had indeed challenged the authority of a saint and 
opposed heavenly by earthly power. That this action was untypical of 
her, that it was forced on her in a particular time and situation by the 
need to survive politically, could not concern the monk 5 who reviled 
her memory. That she was very unlucky to have crossed the path of 
the one great charismatic of her age and that her posthumous fate was 
in a sense accidental: none of this could concern, the generations of 
monks in whose collective memory this Jezebel lived on. But it must 
concern modern historians and cause Us to rethink some of the 
sweeping generalisations and value-judgements out of which our 
predecessors, two or three generations ago, fashioned their own 
improbable images of Brunhild as benevolent despot or great soul. 

Balthild' s image is, of course, timeless: she was and is a saint* 1&& But 
she was also, for some contemporaries, a Jezebel. The paradox, and the 
apparent contrast with Brunhild, invite our attention. Balthild's Vita 
makes it clear that she had grasped the uses of piety, both as a means to 
secure personal status and as a political instrument- There is a touch of 
Uriah Heep about her oft-praised 'humility* but this may be the 
hagiographer's fault, not hers. What is new and remarkable here is the 
depiction of a specifically royal sanctity. 160 This is apparent first in her 
activities as Clovis II' s consort. In the intimate atmosphere of the court, 
Balthild structures her personal relationships Correctly 1 in terms both 
of the hagiographer's values and of her own interests: *to the great men 
she showed herself like a mother, to the bishops like a daughter, to the 
young men and boys like the best sort of nurse/ In a rather wider 
context too, she has the right priorities, loving 'bishops as fathers, 
monks as brothers and the poor as their pious nurse'; she does not 
infringe the magnates' sense of status but accepts their counsels when 
appropriate, she encourages the young men to monastic studies, and 
uses her influence with the king 'humbly but persistently* on behalf of 
churches and the poor, m Clovis assigns her the chief of his palace 

1& *L77)K 2, col 50 (Ewig) sv 'Balthildis'. Her fcaat-day is 30 January. If we may tru$t 
Ewig, 'Klosterpolitik", p (fo T she i* still capable of making a nocturnal visit to reprove 
a detractor f 

lft This is moat evident in her remission of the capitation-tax and her prohibition of the 
slave-trade in Christian captives: 'data.ique praeccptiones per singula s regiones, ut 
null us in regno Francorum captivum hominem christianum penitus transmitteret\ 
Vita caps 6 and g t pp 488, 494. 

141 Vitc cap 4, pp 483-6. 
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clerks, his jidelis famulus Genesius, to administer her charitable works : as 
the Vitas term assidms implies, lie was a force to be reckoned with in 
the Neustrian palace at this time. Further promotion was assured; he 
would become bishop of Lyons, 'on Christ's orders* (and doubtless 
Balthild's) in 660. Ui 

Already during Clovis's lifetime, Balthild had had close ties with 
Eligius, bishop of No yon from 641, and probably also Audoenus 
(Dado), bishop of Rouen from 641. 163 These men were at the centre of 
a friendship-network which spanned the entire reqrtum Francorum and 
had a remarkable capacity to persist and to reproduce itself over 
generations — from the 620& through to the 660s and probably later, 16 * 
In so far as it transcended the boundaries of the Trilreicke, it could be 
troublesome for a king: Sigibert IH forbade Desiderius of Cahors to 
attend a council at Bourges because that Was in his brother's realm, and 
Desidcrius could invite only his Austxasian friends to celebrate the 
foundation of the monastery of St A nun ti us at Cahors, 165 But 
Cloth ar II and Dagobert had made the network work for them, using 
its members first as lay officials and close advisers, later as bishops in 
major civitates. A hefty attack on simony made by the bishops them- 
selves was directed against local aristocratic, rather than royal mal- 
practice. 166 Control of episcopal appointments, simoniac or otherwise, 
remained essential for rulers. It seems likely, for instance, that 
Chrodobcrt became bishop of Paris late in Clovis's reign because of his 
already close connexions with Audoenus and with Balthild. 167 

When Clovis died late in 657, Balthild as queen mother naturally had 
a good claim to the regency, but her established friendships, especially 

lia Ibid pp 466-7- 

141 Vita Eligii, ii, 32, p 727. Sec also Vacandard t [Vie de] Saint Ouen, \evcque de Rouen] 
(Paris 1902) pp 249-55. 

1M The main evidence lies in the letter-collect ion of Desiderius of Cahors (died 6$ti) 
MGHEpp 3, pp 191-214. Audoenus survived until 684, For the friendship-circle, see 
Levison*s introduction co the Vita Andami, MGII SSRM $ t pp 536-7; Sprandcl, 
Add, pp 16-7, 33; Riche, Education t pp 236 seq. Wallace-Hadrill, Lang-Haired Kings, 
pp 22Z-3* 

1S * Desiderii T Ep ii. 17* p 21^; Ep i, n a p 199, 

1(1 Council of Chalon-sur-Sadne (6+7-53) cap 16, Gcndlia Galtiae 511-695, ed C de 
Clcrcq, CCSL [4SA (Tutohout 1963) p 306. 

1,7 He seems to have belonged to Audoenus' circle, if the 'bishop Chrodobcrf to whom 
Audoenus sent a copy of his Vita Riigii can be identified with the then bishop of Paris: 
see Krusch's comments in MGM SSRM 4. pp GjCKi and Vacandard, Saint Guen, 
pp 236-7. But Vacandard's apparent identification of the bishop with a Rodebert, 
mayor of the palace in 655, is mistaken for the latter was still addressed as mayor in 
663 : see Ebling, Proscpographie t pp 112-13. The mayor and the bishop could well be 
relatives however. 
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with Genesius, allowed her to make the claim effective. There is no 
evidence of any demand at this point for a division of the Neustro- 
Burgundian realm, which, while suggesting the absence of any strong 
Burgundiati secessionist movement, could also indicate the smoothness 
of the transmission of royal power. Audoenus and Chrodobert are 
named in the Vita Balthildis as the key supporters of the regency, iea and 
Ebroin's appointment as mayor some months afterwards must have 
been made on their, as well as the queen's, 'advice'. In 657-8, then, the 
tegnutn Francorum remained at peace — no mean tribute to the degree of 
governmental stability and continuity which episcopal underwriting 
helped ensure. 

But the maintenance of royal power was not just a simple matter of 
keeping inherited episcopal allies. The trouble was, there were bishops 
and bishops: the 'good* ones, as the Vita engagingly terms them (they 
certainly included Ehgi us and Audoenus) urged the queen on to prohibit 
simony specifically in episcopal appointments, 169 where the 'bad' ones, 
by implication, preferred to work the familiar systems. Whatever 
financial profits this meant foregoing Balthild continued to exercise her 
power to appoint. Politics based on personalities, families and factions 
were the reverse of static: to remain in any sort of control, a ruler had 
to be able to place his/her supporters in key positions. Earlier Mero- 
vingians had been able to exercise considerable freedom in appointing 
patricians, dukes and counts. The development of hereditary offices, 
restricting the scope of toy a 1 action, 17 ** heightened the need to secure 
the right bishops. Against this background, the scanty evidence for 
Balthild's episcopal appointments becomes significant, Three cases are 
known* In the first is recorded only the bare fact that through her 
influence Ercmbert, who came originally from the Chart res region, 
became bishop of Toulouse. 171 Aquitaine was clearly not yet outwith 
the scope of royal intervention. The second and third cases relate to 
Burgundy which contained, in my view, not a separatist movement, 
but aristocratic factions operating in cities as well as countryside. As in 
Brunhild's time, Autun and Lyons were two key cities in the region. 

m Vita cap 5, p 487: \ . . auscepic ilico . . . Chlotharius quondam Francorum regnuin, 

tunc etcnim precellentibus principibus Chradobertho cpiscopo Parisiaco et domno 

Audoeno seu et Ebroino maiore donius . , ,* 
1(B Vita cap 6 f p 48$: . , exortautibus bonis saccrdotibus . « / 
*** A. R. Lewis, 'The Dukes in the Regmtm ¥mncoTvm t A, D, $$q-7$i\ Speculum $l 

(1976) pp 3 81-4 10 at 398-9; Sprandcl, 'Struktur und Gcsdiichte', pp 4i~7, 
171 Vita Erembtrti, MGH SSHM 5 T P *54 This Vita was composed c 800, but its accuracy 

on this point is accepted by Ewig, Teilreiche\ p 127. 
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Li Autun, faction-fighting kept the see vacant for two years (probably 
660-2) 172 until Balthild took the initiative. She had already provided 
herself with the man for the job when she summoned to the court a 
learned, experienced and above all strenuus man from Poitiers— 
Leudegarius. It is tempting to suggest that Balthild needed a replace- 
ment for Gcncsius in the royal chapel and, probably on Audoenus' 
advice, sought an outstanding teacher of clerics 1 . His subsequent move 
from chapel to bishopric replicated that of Genesius. In the short run he 
proved the wisdom of Balthild*s choice by restoring Autun to peace 
and good government. 173 

Balthild's interventions in Toulouse and Autun evoked little con- 
temporary comment. But the third case involved more complications: 
Genesius's appointment to Lyons followed a violent episode in which 
his predecessor was killed. According to Acta which seem to have a 
genuinely seventh-century base, 174 bishop Auncmundus and his 
brother, the prefect of Lyons, were sons of a previous prefect and the 
family had built up a virtual monopoly of local power through using 
their influence at the courts of Dagobert and CI o vis 11, There 
Auncmundus had had a typically successful career as a lay office-holder 
before being appointed to Lyons, surely with royal support, about 650 
(he baptised the infant Clothar III who was born in that year). But 
the Am stress envy in what sounds like a local context as the cause of 
Auncmundus' downfall* 175 The bishop and his brother were accused of 
treason (injidelitas) and summoned to appear before the boy-king 
Clothar and the regent Balthild at an assembly at Mareuil, a royal villa 
near Orleans. The brother appeared, was found guilty and executed. 



iT1 PasstQ Ijeudtgarii l a cap 1, p 2JJ4, 

1T * Ibid l y caps 2, J fc pp 2&4^6. Sec also Riche^ Hducafivn, pp 363^4, 

174 Acta jancti Aunemiittdi, A ASS Sept vij {Brussels 1 760) pp 744-6. Sec A, CoviUc, 
Reckerckes [sur t'bistoirt dt Lyott du Vme au IXme sihle] (Paris ipiS) pp 366 seq. 

175 Acta p 744: "... nullusquc dc aliqua re ad suum pro factum quidquam valebat impetrarc. 
nisi sua suggestionc (that is, Auncmundus**} Clotario tertio principi deportaret ♦ . . 
Ideo dum sublimitatis suae glorism ac brachium vindicaret externum, nec non et a 
fratribus oclsior videretur in coetu, cunceis ittridit in odium. Qui tractare eum 
seditiose coeperunt sub clande&tina aecusationc dieentes, quasi regnum ejusdem 
CJotarii l . . evertere mohretur occulte ..." Dupraz, R&yaume, p 343 n and Fischer, 
Ebroirt, p 92* both state, citing the Acta, that the bishop's accusers were maioresnatu 
ducesque. But what the Acta in fact say is that these magnates appeared at the assembly 
at Mareuil, as one would expect. The Acta imply, rather, the identity of accusers and 
fratrts — presumably the 'brethren 1 of the church of Lyotii. A few lines later, the Acta 
tell how Auncmundus asked forgiveness from the fratres at Lyons for any injuries he 
had done them, including unfair seizure of their goods. For further evidence of 
Auncmundus 1 local power, sec below n 181. 
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When Aunemundus himself failed to appear, pleading illness, the 
regent sent duces with instructions to bring him to the royal court and to 
kill him only if he resisted. On their way there, near Chalon, 
Aunemundus was murdered one night by two armed men whose 
action was deeply regretted by the duces themselves, 17 * Now the local 
tradition about these events had got fairly confused by the time the 
surviving(late-mcdicval) texts were written- 177 But the crucial points so 
far as Baithild is concerned arc, first, that these Acta ascribe to her 
neither the initiative in Aunemundus' accusation nor the responsibility 
for his death, and second that the identity or gentile origin of Aune- 
mundus's accusers is not stated. To erect on this basis a theory of a 
'Burgundian autonomist party' who had 'conspired against the 
Neustrian palatium in sharp reaction against Baithild 's 'programme of 
compulsory "union" ' l7S is to pile figment on fantasy. We simply 
know too little about the alleged treason of Auuemundus and his 
brother and have no indication that any others but these two were 
involved. It b more likely, I think, that the episode belongs in a 
context of family or factional rivalries in and around Lyons, and that 
the accusers ofAuncmundus and his brother were other local aristocrats, 
not Neustrian centralists. The whole affair is reminiscent of a situation 
recorded in the Passio Praejecti, where a dispute over land in the 
Auvergne between the bishop of Clermont and a local magnate is 
brought to the king's court and settled, but the royal decision is soon 
followed by violence on the spot when the bishop is murdered by other 
local enemies, 17 * The interplay, rather than conflict, between royal and 
aristocratic interests, the circulation of power from court to provinces 
and back, seem to me as characteristic of Merovingian politics in the 
66os and 670s as in the days of Gregory of Tours. In our Lyons case, 
anyway, the death of Aunemundus left the way open for Baithild to 
appoint Gencsius, who not only survived but established a strong base 
for intervention in the politics of the regnum over the next twenty 
years, 185 

Uti mentioned in any contemporary Prankish source, apparently 
without repercussions in the history of the regnum Francorum, the 



A(ta p 745, The du<es had promised the abbot of Luxcuil that Aunemundus would be 
safe. 

Covilkt Recherches, pp 37a seq. 

So, Dupnz, Rcyautnc, pp 342-4, 352-4; Fischer, Ebrmn, pp 90-8, 
MGH SSRM s, caps 23, 24, pp 239-40. 

Genesius died in 679. For hh career, see Coville, RecUenhes, pp 410-21. 
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Aunemundus affair might seem irrelevant to Baltliild* s reputation. But 
because the young Wilfrid happened to have established close relations 
with Aunemundus and to have stayed for three years in Lyons, whence 
he subsequently acquired some information about the bishop's death, 
the story was translated in a new 'Wilfridian* version to an Anglo- 
Saxon literary milieu. 181 Thus, strangely, Baltliild who had begun life 
in England returned there in posthumous tradition, not as a saint— but 
as a 'malevolent queen « . . just like the most impious queen 
Jezebei\ iaa Eddius may have borrowed the motif from the Vita 
Columbani, but he could equally well have used it independently, for 
his Vita Wilfridi is rich in biblical typology. Jezebel was the obvious 
type for a queen who persecuted a holy man, and Eddius actually used 
the same motif again later in his work in reference to the wicked' 
queen lurminburg, second wife of Ecgfritli of Northumbria and 
Wilfrid's violent enemy until her later conversion Eddius wrote over 
half a century after Aunemundus's death, and based his account of it 
upon Wilfrid's reminiscences. He asserts that the 'evil-wishing queen 
Uakhild' persecuted the church of God; that she had nine bishops put 
to death ('not counting priests and deacons'!) and one of these was 
* bishop Dal fin us* (=Auncmundus) 184 whom certain dukes had most 
malignly ordered to come before them; and that Wilfrid not only was 
present at die bishops 'martyrdom' but offered himself to the same 
fate, only to be spared by the dukes when they learnt that he was 'from 
overseas, of the English race from Britain'. So, concludes Eddius, 
Wilfrid, though denied a martyr's palm, was already a confessor — 
just like John the apostle and evangelist who sat unharmed in a cauldron 



v " Eddius, Vita Witfridt, ed Levison, MCM $$RM 6, tup 6, p 199; ed [J J ] Colgrave T 
p J4 r JUede H[istoria] E[ccieiia5tica gentis AngloTum), ed [C] PJummcr (Oxford 1896) v p 
19- P i%5- Plummer, vol 2, pp 3 16-20, established the chronology of Wilfrid's life. 
During Wilfrid's first visit to Lyons on his w*y to Home in 05 the bishop of that city 
offered him his niece in marriage together with c a good pirt of Gaul' (bona pars 
Galtiarum) ; Vtin cap 4, ed Levison, p 137. 

lai Vita Wilfridi cap p icq (Levison). One of" the two manuscripts of Eddius gives the 
reading 'Bmnhiid' instead of 'BalthihT, as do some manuscripts of Bede, HE: see 
Levison's comment here p 199 n 3, and Colgrave\ p 154., Colgrave's suggestion that 
this may be a reminiscence of the Brunhild of the Vol Jung saga is surely incorrect. 

Ui Vita Wilfiidi, cap 24, p 218 (Levison), p 4B (Colgrave). I am grateful to Joan 
Nicholson for reminding me of Eddius's other Jezebel. 

lB * The name < Dalfinus > is not. as often alleged, evidence of Eddius' a inaccuracy, Covillc, 
Rec he rc he j, pp 3 S 1 - 5 h sho ws th at Aunem u ndus b s b rot her i & not na nied a t a! 1 i n any ea rly 
Lyons source, that Aunemundus. typically in this period, had two names, and that his 
second name (Dalfinus) was simply "borrowed 1 for his brother by late medieval 
reworkers of the story. 
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of boiling oil , , Eddius's aim here is not factual reporting, 186 but 
the establishment of Wilfrid** saintly credentials at an early point in 
his Vita. 

Now if we date Auncmundus's death to 660 with Lcvlsoti and 
E wig, 167 there is clearly a chronological problem involved in 
accepting Eddius's story, for Wilfrid left Lyons, at the latest, in 65s. 188 
Further the details of place, time and circumstances recorded in the 
Acta (where of course Wilfrid is not mentioned at all} actually contra- 
dict those of Eddius's account. Levi sou observed these discrepancies but 
left the matter unresolved; while Coville claimed the discrepancies 
were insignificant and on Eddius 's 'authority* dated Aunemundus* 
death to 6 5 8. 189 1 suggest another conclusion, namely, that Wilfrid was 
not in fact present at Auncmundus's death, and that Eddius's account 
therefore derives from information which Wilfrid acquired on one of 
his subsequent visits to Gaul (or perhaps from some other pcregrinus) 
on which cither Eddius or Wilfrid himself superimposed the tale of 
Wilfrid's youthful heroism— satisfying to upholders of Germanic and 
monastic values alike* 190 The motivation behind this tale need not 
concern us further, though Wilfrid*s later connexion with Dagobert II 
and Eddius 1 very hostile attitude to Ebroin 190a arc no doubt relevant. 
Here the point is simply that the Vita Wilfridt, and Bedc who 
depends on it f while they explain Bal child's otherwise surprising 'bad 
name in her native country*, 191 need not seriously affect our assessment 

Lii Vita Wilfrtdi cap 6, pp 199-200 with n 2. (Levison) ; p ufColgrave, who gives a possible 
source of the St John anecdote in the note 011 p 155.) 

181 For pertinent views on Eddius + s method, see R. L. Poole, [ St Wilfrid and the sec of 
Ripon*, EHR 34 (1919) pp 1-22, and H. Mayr-Harting, Tjte Coming of Christianity 
to Anglo-Saxon England (London 1972) pp 139 seq. 

1K Lcvison T Vita Wi\fridi l pp 163-4; Ewig. Tcilreiche 1 , p 95. 

u * Vita, ed Col grave, pp 14-5; Plum me r at p 317 of Bede, HE, vol 2. 

18 * Coville, Rethtrthes, p 389; also Fischer, fibroin, pp 95-6. But there is a farther difficulty 
in accepting that Wilfrid, if he had really experienced Dalthild's malevolence at first 
hand, could have been consecrated bishop in 664 at the Neustrian royal villa of 
G«mpicgne p by courtesy of Clothat HI and presumably also Da] child: Bede, HE iii, 
28, p J04 T with Plummets notes* vol 2, pp 19ft, 317. 

1M R. Woolf. 'The ideal of men dying with their lord iti the Gewiania and in The Battle 
of Makbfft', Anglo-Saxon F.nglitttd 5 (1976) pp 63-8 l; Graus, HeiUger* pp 63-4, 1 01. 

1B °a Vit& f caps 2$, 27, 33, pp 219-20, 228 (Lcvison); 50, 52, 68 (Colgravc), Poole, 
[ St Wilfrid \ pp 4 seq, no tcj some inaccuracies in Eddius' information on Prankish affairs, 

1H Levison, England, p 10. Balthild might luvc been expected to hay* had a glowing 
reputation in England, given the close links of ChdJes and Jouarre with various 
English houses: see A. Lohaus* Die Merowinger Utid &ng!and t Mtinthner Beitrage zut 
Mcdiavistiii und REnaissante-Foritkung (Munich) 1974 pp 53 j*^, and P t Sims- 
Williams, ' Continental influence at Bath monastery in the seventh century', Angh- 
Saxcn England 4 (1975) pp 1-10. 
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of Balthiltfs regency and, more particularly, of her interventions in 
local politics and her relations with bishops. Ewig has seen 'the conflict 
between Auncmundus and BalthilcT as signifying a new development 
in the Ncustro-Burgundian realm: the diocese was changing from an 
*area associated with an office 1 to 'the area of a lordship' and Balthild, so 
Ewig implies, was thus engaged in a new struggle against episcopal 
'territorial politics*. w I have argued, however, that the fate of 
Aunemundus was the result rather of a local conflict than of one between 
centre and province ; that Eddius should not be invoked to suggest, as 
Ewig docs, that Aunemundus's case is typical of many others during 
Balthild's regency; and that the relationship between ruler and civitas- 
politics evident in this case is not a new but a rather traditional one. 
Evidence of a Structural change' in the seventh century must be 
sought elsewhere. 

One last aspect of Balthild's dealings with the holy, its custodians and 
interpreters, remains to be considered: her Klosterpolitik™ Since the 
evidence for it begins in 635 and continues throughout the regency, we 
can fairly assume that she was at least partly responsible for it already as 
Clovis Us queen. The extant text of the privilege of bishop 
Landericus for St Denis has been tampered with by later forgers, but 
its genuine parts can be supplemented by Clovis Ifs confirmation of it 
which has survived in the original dated 22 June 6$$* 1U Clearly the 
bishop gave up certain rights lie had formerly exercised in respect of the 
monastery: he could no longer exact payment for certain liturgical 
functions, nor interfere in the disposition of the monastic revenues nor 
dip into the monastic treasury. What prompted such substantial 
concessions of wealth and power? Landericus is explicit enough: he 
grants his privilege 'because the request of the king is for us like a 
command which it is extremely difficult to resist*. 195 During Balthild's 
regency this episcopal privilege was complemented by a grant of royal 
immunity, whereby the king took the monastery under his protection 

1M Ewi[j t 'Milo", pp 430-j. (His terms ire Amtsgebiet, Herrxkaftsgebiet and 
Territoriatpolitik.) 

153 On what follows, Ewig, 'Klosterpolitik*, is fundamental, asVso is his 'Beobachtungen 
zu den Klosterprivilegien des 7. und ft Lib en ft. ]hdts\ AM und Khche. Festschrift G« 
Tttlenbstch (Freiburg 1968) pp 

1M LanderifU3 h privilege: [J, M,J Pardessus, [Diplomats, Chartae , . . et instrument* at tails 
Meravitigicac], 1 vols (Paris 1843,^) 2+ no 320, pp 95~7- Clovis IPs confirmation: 
MGH DD 1, no 19 , pp 19-21; facsintile in P. Litter and C. Samaran,L« Dipbmes 
originaux des Merovittgiens (Parii 190S) no 6. 

m Parde&sus, p 96 : \ . . quia jupradicti domni Clodovti regis petitio quasi nobis iuisio 
est, cui difficillimum est resist! \ 
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and put himself under the saint *s protection, in return for releasing the 
monastery from fiscal obligations and other public services, making it 
'immune' to the entrance of public officials in the performance of fiscal 
or judicial functions. 196 What was taking place was a redistribution of 
resources between three parties, bishop, monastery and king. The 
bishop's loss was the monastery's gain: so much the privilege made 
clear. But when at the same time the monastery became an immunist, 
the king while reallocating the burdens of royal administration could 
also hope to gain in terms of close, permanent, mutually-beneficial 
relations with the monastery and more effective control through, for 
example, royal intervention in abbatial appointments. 1 *' Finally, and 
also of vital importance from the king's standpoint, the establishment of 
the laus perennis at St Denis, which Dagobcrt seems unsuccessfully to 
have attempted, 1 9 R was achieved in 655 by the introduction there of 
the sanctus regularis ord&, that is, the mixed Benedictine-Col umbanan 
Rule of Luxe nil. 199 The monks' prayers were the instrument by which 
their royal protector on earth sought the benefits of heavenly pro- 
tectors : Ewig is surely right to stress the importance 'for the court, [of] 
the cul tic-liturgical business of monastidsm*, 200 

The new arrangements at St Denis not only foreshadowed but 
provided the model for a whole scries of similar ones precisely during 
Bal child's regency. On the one hand, there were two new foundations: 
Corbie* founded by Balthiid and Clothar III between 657 and 66i and 
granted a privilege by the bishop of Amiens in 664 at Balthild's 'pious 
request', 201 and Chellcs, effectively rcfounded on a royal villa where 
Chrodechild (CI o vis's queen) had long ago established a little convent of 
nuns and a church dedicated to St George. 202 For Corbie, Balthiid had 
monks and abbot imported from Luxeuil, for Chelles, nuns and abbess 

m For the sigtuficauce of privilege and imm unity, see Le villain, 'Etudes fsur l 1 abba ye de 
Saint-Denis a Tcpoque mcrovingienne] 1 , UEC 87 (1910) pp 21-73. CJothar III 1 5 
concession of immunity during Balthild's regency is not extant. 

1,7 Explicitly stated in the privilege of the bishop of Amiens for Corbie, ed Krusch in 
NA 31 (T906) pp 367-75 at p 3 69: '. . r que m unani miter congregatio ipsius 
monasteri] . „ . dignum clcgerint, data auctoritate a praefato principe vel eius 
succesjoribui* . 

»* Fred cap 7% p fig. 

See Prinz, Monthtuttt, pp 105-6, 167-?, and fan Wood's forthcoming paper, *A prelude 

to Columbanu3\ 
J *° Ewig, 'Klosterpolitik', pp j 12-13. 
* (1 NA 31 finoti) p 367. Vita Batthitdis cap 7, pp 490-1. 

2(2 Vita Bitlthitdii cap 7, pp 480-90, cap iS, pp 505-6, Vita Berlilae, MGM SSRM 6, cap 
4, p 104. Chelles 3 function of prayer for king, queen and preterm is stressed by the 
dying Balthiid herself: Vita, cap 12, p 498, urging the abbe&s to maintain thii 
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from Jouarre. On the other hand there was the reorganisation of the 
communal life of old basilicas by the introduction therein of the sanctus 
regularis ordo. The Vita Balthildis, remarkably detailed and explicit on 
this topic, lists the main basilicas and makes it clear that Balthild* s 
actions were coherent and well-planned — in Ewig's word, a 'policy*: 
throughout the senior basilicas of the saints, lord Dionisius [St 
Denis near Paris], lord Germanus [St Germain at Auxerre], and 
lord Medardus [St Mcdard at Soissons], and also St Peter 
[St Picrrc-Ie-Vif at Sens] and lord Anianus [St Aignan at Orleans] 
and also St Martin [at Tours], and everywhere else that her 
attention affected, she commanded the bishops and abbots, 
persuading them for the sake of zeai for God, and directed letters 
to them to this end, that the brethren settled in these places should 
live under the holy regular discipline. And in order that they 
[that is T the brethren] might willingly acquiesce, she ordered that 
a privilege should be granted them, and at the same time she 
granted them immunities, so that it might please them the better 
to pray for the mercy of Christ the highest king of all on behalf of 
the king and for peace* 203 
If we accept E wig's plausible suggestion that Everywhere else 1 
probably included St Marcel at Chalon-sur-Saone, St Symphorien at 
Autun, St Benigne at Dijon, St Hilary at Poitiers, St Lupus at Troycs 
and St Sulpicius at Bourges^ 04 then with the Vitas six we have a list of 
nearly all the major cult-sites of seventh-century Gaul. Brunhild had 
cultivated St Martin*s patronage and Dagobert St Denis's. But Balthild 
was mobilising a whole regiment of saints, enlisting the forces of the 
holy in every ci vitas. Perhaps still more confidence-inspiring was the 
placing of such forces right within the palatmm itself: Clovis II (at 
Balthild's instigation?) had appropriated the arm of St Denis for the 
palace-oratory, outraging the monks thus deprived ; 205 and it may well 
have been Balthild herself who acquired St Martin's cappa for the 
royal relic-collection sw (it is first documented there in 679) 261 though in 

'consuetudo T ut ipsa domus Dei bonam famarn, quam coeperat, non anuttertt, seel 
amplius semper in affectu caritatii cum omnibus amicis » * , permantm m 
dilectione , . / 
*« Vil* cap 9, pp 49J-4- 

m *KiosterpoJitik\ p rn. with n 43. Balthild T s generosity to a group of Norman 
monasteries in the diocese of Rouen t to Luxeuil and ^the other monasteries of 
Burgundy", 10 Jouarre and Faremoutiers T and to the monasteries of Paris itself is 
stressed in Vita cap 8, pp 433-4 p listing forests, viUae and pe.euma inmtmerabilis, 

,0 » LHF cap 44, p 3i<5, M * So T Ewig, 'Klosterpolitik', p 1 12, 

107 MGH DD no 49, P 45^ 
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this case no opposition is recorded. Thus in the burial-places of the 
royal dead 208 and in the home-base of the living king, direct contacts 
were made between the Merovingian family and the sources of 
supernatural powor — contacts which superimposed new centripetal 
forces on a previously localised field* 

Playing for such high stakes, Balthiid knew the risks she ran, Not 
every bishop was enthused by the new monastic ism; and even if a 
bishop happily granted privileges to his own new foundation in the 
countryside* it would be naive to assume that he granted the same 
privileges equally gladly to the ancient basilica on his own doorstep in 
or by the city* 20 * 1 am struck by the documents 1 emphasis on the 
bishop's economic loss, especially the renunciation by bishop Landericus 
of what was evidently an existing practice of carrying off from the 
monastery and into the city gold and silver bullion and cash which had 
been placed in the monastery. 810 The bishop of Amiens expressly 
renounced the same practice in the Corbie privilege^ 11 but in his case 
the profit or loss was hypothetical* The bishops of Paris, Auxerre, 
Soissons and the rest must have faced a real loss of resources. The Vita 
BalthiUis gives no hint of any compensation. For the brethren who 
served the basilicas^ on the other hand, the new obligations Balthiid 
laid on them were offset by new i freedoms* which included financial 
incentives. 313 BalthilcTs policy tben t might have been expected to 
arouse opposition, if anywhere, from bishops, which would make 
royal control of episcopal appointments ali the more essential. Perhaps 
it is in tins context that Balthiid*! tall* should be understood, Sigo- 
brand, presumably her appointee to the see of Paris, alienated some 
powerful aristocrats by his superbia: 21 ^ was he trying to recoup some of 
the losses his sec had suffered because of his predecessor Landericus^s 
enforced concessions to St Denis? Did the 'commotion' which caused 



SOfi Their significance is indicated by Hwig T 'Residence', pn 4$-$*- 

aflS Ewig, 'KJostcrpolitik*, p 109, rightly stresses that bishops might perceive Bal child's 
demands as 'an tmheard-of imposition', 

mo MGH DD i, no 19. p 20, 

**i jv"j4 3 j (1906) p 369, The broader economic context which these references hint at 
cannot be disenssed here. But for some archaeological and artistic evidence that might 
suggest continuing Ncustrian prosperity* see Maih\j t Joaarre f pp 112-14, p 206 seq. 
and for other evidence, F, Vercauteren, 'La vie urbaine enrre Meuse et Loire du 
Vic aw IXe *iecle\ in SS Spoteto 6, ii {1030) pp +53-84 at 4.7&-Q- 

21 a Vita Baltfiildis cap 9, pp 493-4* (quoted above) suggests that the inducements to the 
Jr aires were well-planned : *. . . ut hoc libenter adquiescercnt, privjlcgiuun eis flnnare 
iussit J !] + veJ etiam emunilatcs concessit, ut melius eis delectaret pro rcge ♦ . . exorarc'^ 

ili Above p 23, and n nG, 
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Si go brand's death signify the limits set by aristocratic interests to 
BalthilcTs policy in a situation of fierce competition for scarce 
resources (especially around Paris}? Balthitd's wealth was clearly vast, 
both in treasure and in land; but had she enough to sustain lavish 
generosity to monasteries all over Neustria and Burgundy and at the 
same time to maintain bishops in their powerful yet dependent 
positions as lynch pins of royal government? In the event, the prc- 
cariousncss of her position as mere regent was exposed, and those whom 
she had 'sweetly nurtured 1 in the palace — including, probably, Ebroin 
— decided to dispense with her. Personal bonds held oniy so long as 
they were reinforced by real or prospective benefits, Bal child's regime 
had not been anti-aristocratic, nor, if she had gained prestige, had she 
done so at the aristocracy *s expense; but their benefits were not 
apparent. With deadly accurate irony, the ' princes* , according to 
Baltlnld's hagiographer, now 'suddenly permitted hcr* a * 4 to retire to 
Chelles which she had so richly endowed. There she died, perhaps in 
6So, after fifteen years of exemplary humility in the convent ; aiB there 
she soon found her hagiographer and there her memory was kept 
green and her cult defended against the sceptical* 16 

Balthild had attempted, as Ewig observes, *a structural change in the 
Merovingian church 1 . 217 But this could not fail to have consequences 
also for non-ecclesiastical politics. To be sure of this* we need only 
recall the implications of the Caro Indians' Reichskircke for their whole 
political position, especially in the ninth century when royal exploita- 
tion of the church's resources replaced, to a significant extent, an 
eroded secular power-base. 21 s Ewig thinks that Balthild 1 s fall made her 
attempted *structural change' quite abortive, 219 I am not so sure. True, 
wc lack the evidence which might show whether or not a Childeric II 

*" Above ibid, and p 22 n nj* The role of the sdcerdoies at this point ii interesting : they 
intervene, not to save Balthild but to re-establish peace between her and the seniares 
and thni to nip in the bud her non modica querela (feud ?) against them. The 
implication is that she might have pursued the quarrel even in 'retirement'. 

116 For the date + sue Krusch's introduction to the Vita, p 476. hi describing UalthikTs 
convent years* her hagiographer lavishly deploys the motifs of female asceticism: the 
influence of Vcnantiuj' Vita Radegtmdis is clear t and wc are assured no less than thrice 
that Balthild was an exemptum hwmlitatis (caps n t 12, 1<5 T pp 49^ 498, 502)* 

"* Their existence must be inferred from the reference in the Vifa cap i 1 p to 
detWiOttS. In caps iB-o, pp 305-7, the hagiographer tries to establish Ualthild T s saintly 
credentials, by setting her in a Jine of holy queens; Chrodechijd, Ultrogochi and 
Radegund, 

" T 'Klosterpolitifc', p 113- 

*" See C. -R. BrilH Fodrum, Gistum, Servitium Regis (Cologne 1068) pp 50 seq. 
«• I Kluitcrpr>litik\ p 113. 
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or even a Theuderic TI I landed himself and his court more often than his 
predecessors had done on the hospitality of monastic communities, or 
used monastic lands to reward trusty warriors, or dipped into monastic 
treasuries when need arose. We do know, however, that towards the 
end of the seventh century, there were * organisational connexions' 
between Corbie and the royal chancery 220 and that there were similarly 
close and continuous links between the ruling dynasty and both 
St Denis 2 * 1 and Chcllcs. 222 After Balthild, there were still powerful 
Merovingians — the more powerful, I suggest, because of what she had 
done. The real threat to such rulers was not bad blood but 
assassination. Against that the only remedy in the early middle ages, so 
the Carol ingians' experience implies, was the dynastic prestige that 
came of contact with supernatural power. Precisely that contact was 
what Balthild had effected so forcefully. But it took time and a more 
thorough Christian isat ion of Prankish society for sentiments ofiegitim- 
acy to grow, and so the Caroling ians reaped what Balthild had sown. It 
was apt enough, therefore, that in the time of Loub the Pious, the 
abbess of Chcllcs, who was also the emperor's mother-in-law, staged in 
the imperial presence a splendid trattshtio of Balthild's remains into a 
fine new church dedicated to the arch-protectress, the Virgin. 223 
Ewig's claim that 'not constitutional or political but religious aspects 
primarily determined [Balthild's] actions* 224 seems to me in one sense a 
truism, in another misleading. For those 'religious' aspects were at one 
and the same time political: to appropriate relics, to commandeer 
prayers, to pressurise bishops, to make dependents and allies of urban as 
well as rural monastic communities— all this was to gain power at once 
this- worldly and other- worldly, Balthild's tenure of that power was 
brief, partly , at least, because of the inherent weakness of her position 
as a mere regent, a married-in woman. But in terms of what she 
attempted, she must be judged a rarely gifted and creative early 
medieval politician. 

In sketching the careers of Brunhild and Balthild, I have tried to 
grasp both die fortuitous and the significant in their reputations as 
'Jezebels'. I have therefore had to consider some aspects of royal power 

iiQ See Prinz t Mimchtttm, p 174 and works cited there T n 114, 

5ltl Ewig, 'Residence' p 52; Le villain, '£tudes', BEC 87 (1926} pp 21-73 anJ 9 1 C I P3°) 
PP I-* S> 

**■* B. Bischoff, "Die Koine r Nonnenhandschriften und das Skriptoriuin von Chelles\ 

MSin, z vols (1966) 1, pp 16 jfij at z(S-7, 

Trattsfotic Balthitdis, MGH SS 15, pp 384-5^ 
,a * 'Klosrerpolitik 1 , p 113. 
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and of its interrelations with what in the sixth and seventh centuries 
was believed to be the power of the holy. Though we in the twentieth 
century tend to place these two types of power in separate compart- 
ments, it is precisely their interrelations which make for some 
fundamental continuities in the Merovingian period. If it is hard to 
make 'a clear distinction between religion and politics* 225 in establishing 
the motivations of Brunhild, Balthild and their contemporaries, per- 
haps, without discarding useful categories, rather than seeking lines of 
division, we should look for points of intersection and ask how far we 
can understand the religious as political, and vice versa, in the 
Merovingian world. It is in the changing location of such points of 
intersection that we can find evolution, and a kind of dialectic. In the 
sixth century, there are important cult-sites mainly in civitates } in 
which royal and episcopal power mutually reinforce each other, in the 
early seventh century, land-based aristocratic power creates new 
religions centres in the countryside; and in the mid-seventh century 
royal power is redefined and extended (in intent, at least) in relation to 
rural as well as urban centres. Thus from the activities of Brunhild and 
Ealthild, which serve SO conveniently to identify two of these three 
phases, we can make some useful inferences about the modes of 
Merovingian royal power and its adaptation, by means of new 
religious forms, to economic and social changes. 



Can we also nuke any useful inferences about women, or about 
royal women, in the sixth and seventh centuries? There is no simple 
answer. In comparing her position with that of a female aristocrat, we 
observed the queen's special character. And while her position had its 
disadvantages these are hard to attribute specifically to her femininity. 
The weakness of ineligibility for kingship she shared with all non- 
Merovingian men; that of the non-institutionalisation of her power, 
with even very powerful male contemporaries, including mayors of 
the palace* A queen who possessed the right personal qualities could 
command the loyalty of warriors, and if, as a woman, she could not 
wield armed force herself, she could direct armies in a strategic sense. 
Wallace-Hadrill once asked how women could have prosecuted a 



Ibid t inhere Ewig himself recognises the problem 
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feud except by using hired assassins; 226 but I have suggested that her 
grandson's campaign against Clothar II may have been instigated by 
Brunhild precisely to prosecute her feud against the son of Fredcgund. 
Balthild, on the other hand, used her power most effectively without 
recourse to armed force. All this prompts the question of whether the 
exercise in person of command on battlefields was always so in- 
dispensable a function of successful early medieval rulers hip as is usually 
assumed. Perhaps even a seventh-century Merovingian queen, like a 
Byzantine emperor (or, in the eighth-century, an empress)" 7 or most 
modern rulers, could either like Brunhild have her battles fought for 
her, or like Balthild use political as an alternative to military action. 

Our discussion of these two queens* careers has indicated, less the 
alleged drawbacks of a woman's position than a kind of strength 
inherent precisely in its domestic location. A king might win or confirm 
his power on the battlefield, but he exercised it in the hall, and this we 
have seen to be the prime area of the queen's activity. Here in the royal 
fmnilia the distribution of food, clothing, charity, the nurturing of the 
invents, the maintenance of friendly relations between the prinapes, the 
respectful reception of bishops and foreign visitors: all fell to the 
queen's responsibility* Thus the organisation of the household, the 
woman's sphere, became a political function in the case of the aula 
regis. The central ity of Hauslwrrschaft to early medieval kingship has 
long been recognised. a28 But its implications for the queen's position, 
perhaps less clearly appreciated hitherto, have emerged in strikingly 
similar ways in both Brunhild's and Balthild 's careers: Brunhild braves 
even Columbanus's wrath to preserve ail the dignitatis and honor that 
only control of the aula regis has given her, while Balthild makes the 
palatium her power-house as long as she controls the network of 
friendships and clientage that radiates from it* In so far as later 
Merovingians remained powerful, it was their activity in the palace 
that made them so. Wallace-Hadrill lists the judgements, the con- 
firmations, the arbitrations, the confiscations and die exemptions which 
had been t and in the late Merovingian period remained, the peacetime 
functions of kingship. 2 a9 In all these queens could be active too: 

sa * Lang-Haired Kings, p 135. Men. including kinga, used assassins sometimes' Gregory 

and l-rcdcgar give several examples* 
tw See Sir Steven Runriman's paper in Medieval Women t etL D. Baker {Oxford 1 978). 
■** W + Schtainger, Mirage xur dentschert Vafasstingsgesdiichte des Mitelalttrt {GottingHi 

1963) i» pp 9 xq r partly translated in R L- Cheyette, Lordship and Community in 

Medieval Europe (New York 1968) pp 64 seq, 
m Lottg-Haired Kings, pp 23 7-8* 
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Brunhild ransomed captives. aao Balthild remitted taxes, 231 and behind 
the dry diphmata how often can a queen's influence be suspected? 
Pracjcctus owed to Himnechild the favourable outcome of his land- 
dispute. aa2 Indeed episcopal Stadtherrschaft, and the whole complex of 
relations between bishops and rulers, need to be linked to the Hausherr- 
tthaft of kings and queens. When Chilperic sought the support of one 
bishop against another 'traitorous* one, the whole exercise was con- 
ducted through face-to-face contact in the palace; and though the 
king's fir it move was a threat to sabotage the bishop's local power- 
base in his own civitas, his second was a conciliatory offer of an alfresco 
snack of spcciaJly-cooked chicken and pea soup. 233 If banquets still 
play an important role in modern diploniacy T how much the more 
useful instruments were food-prcstations and cornmensality to an early 
medieval king- The distinction between public and private action 
becomes redundant in the context of the royal hall. All this explains 
why in the case of a queen, domestic power could mean political 
power. 234 Their realisation and effective exploitation of this possibility 
go far to explain the achievements of Brunhild and Balthild. 

But in the end, it is not just as female but as royal figures that the pair 
have commanded our attention. That both were able to function as 
regents at all is significant. In no other early medieval kingdom did 
queen regents recurrently rule as they did in the kte sixth- and 
seventh-century regnum Francorum.^ It could be argued that such 
regencies are symptomatic of aristocratic power- For whereas elective 
monarchy tends to produce a sequence of mature kings who may 
consolidate royal power at the expense of their magnates (and even of 



m Paulus Diaconus, Hisioria Langobordorum iv > I, MGH SSRL t p 116. 

m Vita cap 6 t p 48 a : the capitation-tax had apparently been causing parents to prefer 
infanticide to rearing offspring, so Bait hi Id by removing the impia consitctudo also 
removed the inducement to an irupious crime. Her financial Joss would of course be 
compensated by a copiosa merces of a heavenly kind, 

,ja Passio Praejecti cap 24, MGH SSRM 5, p 239-40. 

" s Lil v, iftj pp 219-20. 

"* This equation, and its relevance to the queen's position, was made explicitly by 
Hincmar in reference to ninth-century palatium organisation, in his De Ordine Patatii 
cap 12, MGH Capit 2, p 525; *De honest ate vero paJatii seu speciality orramento 
regali necnon et de donis annuls militutn . t H ad reginam pracciput ei sub ipsa ad 
camerarium pertinebat". Thus the king could be freed **b oinni soilicitudine 
dornestka vet palatini to turn his mind to the status rtgnil HtTe again, Carolingian 
arrangements show continuity with Merovingian. 

M * The contrast with seventh-century England was noted by Walla ce-HadrilJ, Early 
Germanic Kingihip in England and on the Continent (Oxford 1971) p 92. 
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many magnates' lives) 236 , hereditary monarchy, with son(s) succeeding 
father, though it may exclude princes who had hitherto been eligible, in 
practice ensures that there will be minorities during which those princes 
and other magnates can collaborate with the queen-mother in ruling 
the kingdom. On this view the regimes of Brunhild and Balthild would 
represent the product of aristocratic interests. But the very fact that 
those interests are centred still on the royal palatiurn suggests that our 
queens 1 regencies are also symptomatic of dynastic strength. The long- 
term Merovingian monopoly of Prankish kingship should be ex- 
plained primarily in terms of concentrations of monarchic power from 
Clovis to Sigibcrt and Chilpcric, and during the reigns of Clothar II 
and Dagobert, and only secondarily in terms of aristocratic reactions to 
that power. If magnates exploited minorities, they did not create the 
conditions for them: filial succession became normal as a consequence 
of the activity and die will of kings. 

The careers of Brunhild and Balthild* therefore, highlight the 
Merovingians* monopoly of kingship, as well as some of the modes 
and potential resources of royal government in the Prankish realm 
which made that monopoly possible and conditioned its operation in 
practice. The extent of these queens' political success thus helps confirm 
what the work of Ewig and others have shown of the fundamental 
structures of Merovingian politics in palatiurn and ci vitas. At the same 
time, Brunhild and Balthild focus our attention on the ebb and flow of 
power through those structures, on the dynamic relationships and the 
personalities that shaped the course of Merovingian history. Both 
queens, acting in areas of life dominated by men, were depicted as 
having masculine traits: Brunhild defied a posse of armed enemies 
vk titter** 7 — 'like a man* — while to Balthild was attributed that most 
manly of virtues — strertuitas.^* Each ruled like a Merovingian, with a 
Merovingians authority. Each earned the ill-name of ^Jezebel' in 
certain quarters not because female rulership was seen as a monstrous 
incongruity but because these particular rulers in die exercise of their 



iM For the spectacular bloodbath following the accession of the Visigothie king 
Chindaswinth in 641, see Fred cap 82, pp iSy-70. On the differing consequences of" 
indeterminate and hereditary father-son succession, see Goody, Succession, pp 29 stq\ 
compare also the remarks of Pauline Stafford, below pp 79-100, I am grateful to John 
Gitlingham for discussion of this point. 

257 LH vi ( 4, p 

* se LHb~ cap 43, p 315 : '. , . pulchram omrnque ingetiio strenuam\ Compare Vita Bertilae 
cap 4. MGH SSRM 6, p 104: '[BaltechiJdis] . , , virilitcr gubemabat palatiurn*. 
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power offended particular influential men. If wc want to redress the 
gross unfairness of their posthumous reputations, we shall do them less 
than justice to consider them only as women + Like their contemporary 
female saints 339 — or like any climber of the Matterhorn — they ate 
distinguished as homines: as human beings. 



aaB Sec the evidence assembled by Kurth, Etudes Pratiques t i, pp 161-7, for women 
homines in Merovingian tejtts. 
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ON THE LIMITS OF THE CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE 1 

EINHARD tells us that Charlemagne had a special liking for 
'those books of St Augustine called The City of God*. 2 If only he 
had told us why. Did Charlemagne demand readings from book 
5 on the happy Christian emperors? 3 Or was he, as Ladner suggests, 
particularly attracted by 'the idea of a society embracing earth and 
heaven, a society which a man could join through personal renewal'? 
If Ladner is right, then, he tells us, we should talk not of a Carolingian 
renaissance — 'secondary class icising features not withstandi ng* — but 
of a Carolingian reform 'as just one phase in the unfolding history of the 
realisation of the Reform idea in Christian history* and specifically 'an 
attempt to recreate the religious culture of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies*. 4 But is LadneT right about Charlemagne? I have my doubts: 
perhaps what he really enjoyed most was book zz\ meaty chapter on 
the resurrection of the flesh or its rattling good miracle-story. 

Of course, it is possible to insist on the primary quality of those 
'classicising features', yet still deny that there was a Carolingian 
renaissance- Le Goff has done so precisely because of the lack of 
creativity in Carolingian culture: *peut-il y avoir urte renaissance 
avare?* 6 Schramm rejected the biological metaphor of birth and 
growth as,' quite simply, inappropriate to what was happening in 
Charlemagne's time,* apparently discounting the metaphors Caro- 

1 The wording of my title is a delibetate echo of [H,] Licbeschiltz, ' Wesen und Grenzen 
[d« karolingischen Rationalismus}*, in A[rthiv] [fur] K[tiltur]g[escki£hte] t 33 (Berlin 
19 jo) pp 17 seq, and [H.J Lowe, 'Von den Grenzen [des Kaisergedankens in der 
Karolingerzcit]*, in DA, 14 (19 5*) PP 345 seq. 

* y[ita] K[aroli Magni], ed O. Hr>lder-Egger. MGH SRG (1911) cap P 

1 As implied by EJ, M] WalJace-Hadrill, [Early Germanic) Kingikip [in England and en the 
Continent] (Oxford 1371) p 104. Compare H, X- Arquilliere, L'wgustinisme politique 
{l cd Paris 1955) cap iv t csp pp 164, 106. 

1 [G.] Ladner, "Die mittrlaltcrliche Reform- \dcc und ihr Vcrhalmis ieut Renaissance 1 , 
in MIOG 60 (Vienna 1952) p 5+ with n 109. 

* [J.] Le Goff, Les Inttftectaeh au Mo yen Age (Paris 1969) p 14. 

* [R E.] Schramm, K{aistt,\ K[dnigt und] P[apitt] (Stuttgart 1968) i, pp 27 stq and esp 
$3&stq. £. Pitzch t Die kar&lingische Renahsatw (Berlin 1923, reprGraz 1965) also rejected 
the notion of a renaissance under Charlemagne but on other grounds. Schramm 
dismisses this book too glibly: though many of her arguments must be abandoned 
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lingian currency and ignoring too the fact that concepts of rebirth and 
renewal were then, as often in Christian history > intimately linked and 
even interchangeable 7 (for metaphor after all need follow neither 
logical nor biological rules). It is not difficult to resist Schramm's 
appeal that we abandon this renaissance in favour of a bloodless cor- 
rection Far more seductive is Riche's suggestion, on the very last page 
of Education et Culture after pages of proliferating renaissances in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, that there were two Caro lingian renais- 
sances—one in Charlemagne's time and another 'true* one in the ninth 
century*. But we should resist any temptation thus to split up a single 
continuous historical process, intelligible only as such. Let us for the 
moment accept at least Lchmann's minimal definition of the Carolin- 
gian renaissance as 'a rebirth of studies — especially the Latin language 
and the writings of classical Rome'. 10 In this sense, the deliberate 
historiographies! evocation of the fourteenth-sixteenth century re- 
naissance seems perfectly acceptable. But the question of whether or 
not the Caro lingian renaissance, like the later one, had broader 
dimensions than this cannot be evaded: 11 it is indeed implicit in the 
quest for limits. 

Th rce characteristics of early medieval Christian mentality con- 
ditioned Carol ingian concepts of rebirth in such a way that this renais- 
sance amounted to more than simply 'a rebirth of studies* yet at the 



in the light of subsequent research, Patzdt wis in my view correct in emphasising 
continuities between the Merovingian and Camlingian periods. But she gave no 
consideration to law, 

' Sec J. Trier, *Zur Vorgcschichte des Rcniissanec-BcgrifFcs* T in AKG+ 33 (1050) pp 45 
seq, and 'Wicdcrwuchs** AKG 43 (1961) pp 177 se<j. For further reference* and a fine 
analysis of the concepts involved here, see the indispensable work of Ladner, 
The of Reform {rev ed New York 1967) and the same author's very useful 
summary in RAC 6 {1966) cols 240 teq under 'Erneuerting 1 . En 'Gregory the Great 
and Gregory VII r s comparison of their concepts of renewal 1 , in ViaUr, 4 (Herkeley 
1973) PP 1 teq at pp 24-5, Ladner has some interesting comments on the Carol ingian 
renaissance, expanding the few scattered remarks in The Idea of Reform, and 
promising a full treatment of this subject in a forthcoming book, now eagerly awaited. 

* Schramm's m*m reason for preferring this term was that it expressed the actio of 
Charlemagne himself. The false assumption here is that the 'biological' birth-process 
in the case of human beings excludes any positive exercise of the will. Could Schramm 
not have cast Charlemagne in the metaphorical role, if not of mother, then of midwife? 

9 [P.] Riche\ Education [et culture dans t'Occident barbare] (3 cd Paris 1973) p 

10 P, Lehmann, l Das Problem der karolingischen Renaissance 1 , in 55 Spolcto 1 (1954) 
PP 300 seq. 

11 1 omit any consideration of the political aspects of Carolingian imperial rertovatio, on 
which sec Schramm, fatter, Rom und Rmovatio (Leipzig 1929) and KKP, r pp 215 seq, 
and Lowe, *Vo*l den Grenzcn\ 
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same time was relatively restricted both in intention and in effect. 
First, the Carolingian scholars who operated with these concepts did 
so within the framework of clerical culture: etuditio was to be reborn 
in order to serve and promote the ends of Christian sapientia as deter- 
mined by a tiny elite of clergy and monks, 13 Lay involvement was 
inevitably passive and at second hand. Second, the habit of thinking 
of these same scholars— as, it seems, of their illiterate contemporaries 
—was typological. Just as the old testament was fulfilled in the new, 
so antiquity was reborn or renewed in Christendom: nova antiquitas et 
antiaua novitas™ Like Marxs Aufhebung, Carolingian ideas of rebirth 
transcended any crude polarisation of 'conservative' and 'revolution- 
ary'. Carolingian scholars perceived their present as fully continuous 
with the Roman, and especially the Christian-Roman, past. This sense 
of continuity through renewal presents, I think, a noteworthy contrast 
to the renaissance ideologies of the fifteenth/sixteenth and, in some 
degree, even the twelfth centuries. Historians prone to emphasising the 
alleged novelties of the Carolingian age should at least consider the 
implications of re-viewing it in Carolingian perspective. Third, and 
perhaps especially in this period of Christian expansion, the rebirth 
metaphor could have reference to baptism, the sacr amentum regenera- 
tions through which a person is reborn into the church. 11 In this case, 
the rebirth, being a personal matter, could be interpreted more dir- 
ectly in terms of prevailing notions of community, I shall return to 
this point below. 

The distinct yet related ideas of individual and social or institutional 
rebirth 15 have not been neglected by Ull inarm, whose great merit in 
The Carolingian Renaissance and the Idea of Kingship has been to seek to 
locate the rebirth of scholarship in the context of Carolingian society, 

ia Compare W. Edclstcin,, Rrudith tmd Sapientia. Wdtbild and Erziehung in dtr 
KaraHngerzeit (Freiburg i. Brcisgau 1965) pansim T esp pp 21 and 85 n 35, same penetrating 
criticisms of J. Fleckensrein, Die Bildutigsreform Karts des Gmsett ah Vcrutirkitihung dtr 
'norma rectitudinis 1 (Bigg(>Ruhr if>^3). 

11 This phrase from the Libti Caralini forms the title of a remarkable boot by 
Uahlhaus-Uerg, Kdtner Historisihe Abh+ 23 {Cologne 1075) with pp 35 seq esp 
relevant m the present context, 

11 For the immediate liturgical situation, see Dahlhaus-Btrg, Nairn Antiquilas, pp 94 stq 
and for the wider background, [W.) Ullinann, [The] C[afoUttgum] Renaissance and 
the Idea of Kingship] (London 19A9) pp 6 feq with additional references on p 191, to which 
should be added the baptismal liturgy itself, a* in, for example, J. Deshusses, Lt 
lactamentaire gregorien t SpicFr 16 ( J 971) no loflG, p 370: "Deus ... qui te regeneravit ♦ , 
Still valuable is [K.] Burdaeh, Reformation, [Renaissance, Humamstws] (Uerlin JOiS) 
esp pp 37 ttq. 

"The distinction was drawn by Ladner, *Emeuerung T 1 col 262, 
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'What I fail to understand/, he writes, , . is how there could be a 
literary and cultural movement . . , floating in a vacuum, and having 
no links with the society surrounding it'. 1 * What Ullmann argues, if 
I read him correctly, is that in the * totalitarian 1 world of this medieval 
Christian society, personal renewal implies institutional renewal: 
those same Christian norms which applied to the baptised individual 
were, lie suggests, applied quite naturally to society as a whole, *Thc 
effect which this Carolingian renaissance in the social sense was to 
produce in the public field was a "baptism*' on the largest conceivable 
scale*. To the question of how this was achieved, Ullmann answers; 
by the absorption of 'ccclesiology ♦ . « into the governmental system 
itself 1 . For, just as the individual, through the juristic effects of baptism 
was incorporated in t or absorbed by, the Church, in the same way the 
component groups of Frankish society were absorbed within the 
corporative union of the Church*, Ullmann goes on to argue that the 
major instrument of his social and governmental renaissance was 'the 
law applicable to the whole of Frankish society*; and in subsequent 
parts of the book, he attempts to show how Carolingian legislation 
aimed at the suppression of * Frankish or Germanic or any other 
naturally grown habits and usages' by 'the laws of God*. Ullmann's 
novel approach seems to me to focus upon a vital question, and his 
concern with [aw points to a fruitful source of answers. In what 
follows, however, viewing the problem from a different stand-point 
and Carolingian law in a different perspective, I reach some different 
conclusions* 

I begin, I confess, with a nagging doubt as to whether in the 
Carolingian period individual Christian renewal was so significant an 
ideological theme as to imply social renewal cither in theory or practice. 
Ullmann rightly asks: 'are cultural phenomena not at all times intimately 
and indissolubly linked with society?* 17 Yes indeed, but the links may 
be complex and indirect, as t for instance! when a cultural renaissance 
occurs in a time of social and political disintegration: scholars have 
sometimes been known to inhabit ivory towers. Moreover, the 
msti rationalisation of governmental ideas may be more or less com- 
plete, or scarcely realised at all. In any given case, we need to know 
what institutions arc available 18 and how far these arc functionally 
" CR, p 5, My further quotations are from pp q> ii and 21 of the same work, 

19 Their importance in relation to law is stressed by E. Forsthofr '2ur Problem a tik dcr 
Rtchi3erneuening\ in Naturrecht odtr Rtchtspwifivismw?, ed W\ Maihofcr [Darmstadt 
1966) pp 8j stq. 
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autonomous with respect to other social phenomena. In the present 
case, we have to ask whether Charlemagne and his church (including 
both clerical and monastic orders} were rea!ly in a position to seek, 
let alone effect, *the transformation of contemporary society in 
accordance with the doctrinal and dogmatic notions of Christianity, 
as it was seen in patristic lore 1 , 1 * I am enough of a traditionalist to 
claim that the renaissance-idea of the Carolingian period had rather 
severe limits. 1 shall now try to delineate some of them, limiting 
myself first to the area of law. 3 * 

If rebirth and renewal ideas were used fairly often by Carolingian 
writers in reference to learning and religious culture, they were 
scarcely ever applied to law. 21 What did occasionally appear were 
notions of emending or correcting the law. za Now these terms are 
certainly found in the vocabulary of Christian renewal ideology. But 
it was not from thence that they were brought to bear on Carolingian 
law. Rather, we have here to deal with two other sources, both legal 
and both of directly political relevance. First, the idea that a monarch's 
function was to codify and correct the law of his people stems from late 
Roman practice as transmitted through the sub-Roman successor- 
kingdoms* 23 The creation of Charlemagne's empire, in gaining direct 
access to the lively Roman-legal traditions of Lombard Italy and 
Visigotliic Spain to some extent revived this influence. 34 Thus when 
Charlemagne stated his desire to remedy defects in the law, he 
followed in the footsteps of Rothari and Rccceswinth + * 5 Church 

" Ullmann, CR t p 7. 

* a In Arguing that law was an integral part of this renaissance, Ullmann, C/?, though on 
somewhat different premises, takes the same view as [F,] Heer. *Die "ttenaissance"- 
Ideologie [im friiheren Mittdalter]'. in MfOG T 57 (1949) pp 48-9, 

51 Heer* *Die "Henais5ance"-Tdeologie\ p 4p T nn 67 and 6c> t cites two poetic examples. 
[ am aware of two other references to leges renQvare: Cathwulf + MGH Epp 4, p 50, 
and the mid-ninth century Vitd Lehuitit Antique, MGH SS 30, p 703, referring to the 
assemblies of the eighth-century Saxons: 'venovabant leges et pcaetipms causas 
adiudicabant'. For the late classical background to this idea, see Ladner, 'Erneuerung\ 
col 26 j. 

" For example Einhard, VKczp 20* p 33 ; MGH Cap i, tio 33, p 93, But such expressions 
remained uncommon; see [G,] Kobler, [Das] Rttht [im friihett Mittelahet] 
Fwsthmgen zttr detttiehett Rtthtsgcschichte 7 (Cologne 137)1) p 315. 

"[E,] Ewig, *[Zum christliehcn] Konigsgcdanken [im FriihmittclalteiT, in Das Kdttigtum, 
Vwtragc und Fwsthmgen 3 (Konstattz 1950) pp 32 seq; Wallacc-Hadrill, [The] 
Long-haired Kings (London iota) pp 37 se^ and Kingship t pp 32 j*^ 

11 Fur Italy, see below pp 55-6 with n 33 ; for Viagothk law in the Carolingian realms, 
see Ullmann, CR t p 81 with a. 2. 

"Edictttm RoikarU ed F. Beyerle, Die Ge&etzt det Lattgcbardtn (Weimar 1947) 
prologue, p 16; Leo vi gild: Isidore, Historia Gotharum, cap $, AfGH CM 2, p 
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councils of the sixth and seventh centuries had also adopted the 
emendation terminology of Roman law, 26 but such ecclesiastical 
models were, I think, of only secondary importance to a 
Carolingian practice representing continuity with the earlier gentile 
regna, and not something peculiar to the Carolingian renaissance. 

Second, Charlemagne also inherited a specifically Frankish tradition 
of hcgemonial imperialism enshrined in the laws issued by successive 
Merovingian kings for the gentes over whom they held sway. 27 
Charlemagne was too shrewd to neglect so politically-useful a legacy: 
his mental sustenance included, after all, alongside Augustine's 
books, talcs of the deeds of his predecessors. 28 Einhard seems to 
imply a causal link between Charlemagne's reception of the itnpertale 
nomen and his concern with gentile legislation. 3 * But why assume 
merely Roman imperial influence here? 30 Charlemagne may have 
been at least as strongly imbued with a non-Roman imperial idea. 
He attempted no more than had those Merovingians who 'added 
to the laws what had to be added . , . modified them in accordance 
with the lex chrfctianorum , ♦ . and gave a written law to each gcns\ 
The words are those, not of any representative of the Carolingian 



Recct-swinth : Lex Visigothormn Rew, \ f i h 9, MGIl Leg i, ], p ;o, and Erwig T ibid 1* 
i, i, p 45. Compare Clothar II's Edit tutu, MGH Cap I , no & p 20. The ultimate model 
was the preface to Justinian's Nov vii, referring to one Jaw 'quae pr lores omncj et 
rcnovet et emendet et quod deest adiciat et quod superfluum est abscidiatV 
"Koblcr, Recht t pp 21 S &q 

17 For interpretations alon^ these lines, compare Wallacc-Hadrill, Long-haired Kings, 
pp 213-14, and *A background to St Boniface's mission*, in Early Medieval History 
(Oxford 1975} p ijp; and H. Wolfram, *Thc shaping of the early medieval 
principality \ in Viator^ 2 (1971) p 4 y On the 'Rome-free imperial idea*, C* Eidinann, 
Fotschattgen tut politischen Ideenwett des Ftuhmiitetahers (Berlin 195 1 ) csp pp 22 stq 
remains fundi menial. See now also E, E, Stengel h Abhandiuugen und Vntersuchungen 
zui Gcxhichtt des Kaisergtdattkem im Miltelalter (Cologne 1965) pp 260 seq M 289 seq t 
and Schramm* KKP, i T pp 25 Jffij T both of whom, huwcvcr + underestimate the 
sijmincip£ , £ of pre-Camlingian gentilc-i mpc-rial idqas. Lowe, *Von Theoderich dem 
Grosscn zu Karl dem Grossen\ in DA, o (1952} pp 367, n 54 and 383 seq provides a 
valuable corrective, though he has relatively little to lay on Merovingian source t 1 
hope to deal elsewhere with the evidence, legal, Liturgical and otherwise! for a 
Merovingian concept of gentile, hegemonial, imperial kingship, 

ae Eiuhard f VK cap 29, p 33. 

" lbid\ 'Post susceptum impcriaie nomen cum adverteret multa Icgibus populi stn deesse 

. . « co^itavit quae dcerant adderc 
^So, [F.j Ganihof, Recherches \m Us Ctpiuddm] (Paris 1938) pp oft stq t and 

'Charlemagne's programme of imperial government*, in The Carolingians and the 

Prankish Monanhy {London 1971} pp 55 seq+ 
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renaissance, but of the prologue to the Lex Baitwariorum*^ 
Charlemagne's abortive efforts at further codification of gentile laws 
marked no new departure, but the end of a road, 

The fact that most Carolingian capitularies cannot be classed as 
legislation at all may be linked with the feebleness of Roman-legal 
traditions in this period. Previous barbarian legislation, from the fifth 
through to the eighth century, had been far more open than the 
Carolingians' to Roman-legal influences 3 2 whether through the per- 
sistence within the regna o(romani t that is, men living under, and in 
some cases learned in, Roman law in its late-imperial form, or through 
access, direct or indirect, to the surviving practice of Roman law in 
Italy. 33 By comparison, Carolingian Gaul was poverty-stricken: the 
study of Roman law was never included in Charlemagne's programme 
of concetto nor in ninth-century curricula, 34 Certainly Roman-legal 
texts were copied in Carolingian monasteries (though often simply 
by way of scholarly exercises) and sometimes used by churchmen to 
defend ecclesiastical privileges. But all this hardly adds up to a 
'tenouveau des eludes juridiques\ 35 And if we leave the cloister to 
consider the secular legal practice of the Carolingian period, we are 
confronted not with renewal but with a process of change continuous 
from the sixth and much accelerated from the early eighth century, 
whereby new economic and social conditions imposed legal usages 
very different from those envisaged even in the most 'vulgar* Roman 
law. 36 In those regions of the empire inhabited by romani y despite the 

31 Ed E. Sell wind, MGH Leg i, i, pc 2, p 202. (The edition of tf eyerie ha 
tmfmtunatdy been inaccessible) - For the date — probably seventh-century— see R 
Bcyerle, "Die siiJdcutschen Leges [und die merowingische Gesetzgebungj\ in 
ZRG GAbi 49 (ipjg) pp J7J and 'Die beiden sikilcutschcn Scanimesrechte\ in 
ZRG GAht 7j (1956) P i*4- 

33 See Riche\ Education,, pp 489 seq (Alamannia and liavarii), 387 ?eq and 45 3 seq (Lombard 
kingdom)- The more 'Romanising' laws of the liurggndiart and Gothic kingdoms 
arc contrived with those of the Franks* Lombards and Anglo-Saxons by [G-] Atfutit 
*Nole critichc [sul si sterna delle fotiti giuridichc nei regni romano-barbari 
dcU'occidcnte]', in Atti delta Aaademia Naziorutlc dei Utuxi, 377, 8 ser 2 j (Rome 1370) 
pp 3T9 seq, at 325 seq. Voi a similar com rast on general grounds, see L. Mussel, The 
Germanic Invasions t (London 1975) pp 67 seq and ill, 

S3 See Riche, 'Enseiftnement [du droit en Gaule tlu VI e au XI* siede\ in lus Rmanutn 
Medii Aevi 5b, bb (Brussels 1965), p lj, and the interesting suggestions of (D. A*] 
BuJlough, 'EuTcpae Pater: Charlemagne and his achievement in the light of recent 
research*, in EHR, 85 (1970), pp 02 seq. 

3 * Riche, 'Enseignement*, pp 16 seq. 

Si Ibid p i(5. 

3i [J. | Gaudemet, 'Survivanccs [romaincs dans Ic droit dc la monarchic frandut du V* au 
X e sieclej', in TijdscHrifi WOT Rechtsgesthiedeiiis* 23 (Harlem 1935) pp I49 seq. 
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persistence of Roman-legal formulae in many documents, basic 
transactions of property and marriage increasingly came to be regulated 
— as elsewhere — by the custom of an evolving feudal society- This 
trend pre-dated and underlay changes in the procedures of public 
courts generalised under Charlemagne and his successors. 

Ganshof has recently shown that not a single Roman-law text was 
used in its entirety in Charlemagne* s capitularies, and that even in 
the ninth century there is very little sign of Roman law influencing 
die secular legislation of Louis the Pious or Charles the Bald. 37 These 
facts are intelligible in the light of Carolingian legislative methods: 
Jegai problems would be brought up by provincial administrators and 
judges to be discussed at the great assemblies and dealt with according 
to whatever legal expertise was available. 38 If romani were among 
those consulted, bits of Roman legal procedures and even substance 
might be adopted and given general currency* But this was a product 
of practical need and eclectic political power, and it was realised by 
practising law-men. There is nothing to suggest any conscious or 
systematic Romanising policy planned and executed by ecclesiastics 
for whom law, to be valid, had to he Roman and Christian, In canon 
law where deliberate effort towards standardisation was made, wc now 
know that great diversity persisted throughout the ninth century and 
beyond. aa How much more so in the realm of secular law, where 
legislative and administrative decisions were actually shaped very often 
by laymen. In 802 when Charlemagne thought to revise the gentile 
laws, *he called together the dukes and counts with the rest of the 



esp p 2051 *Si la renaissance tarolingienne se traduit par des refe" renews plus frequent 
plus nombreuses et plus varices r . . aud droit romain dans let oeuvres de doctrine e$ 
dans les toUecticns ianomques, cette periode semble au contraire corresponds a une 
regression due role effect! f du droit romain Jans U pratique' r (My stresses.) 
BT1 Droit romain [dans ]es capitu]aires]\ in lus Rowanum Medii Aevi, pt i t ib. cc a-j} 
(lOrtp), pp r4 seq. 

sa The evidence is given, though not fully appraised, by Ganshof, "Droit romain 1 , and 
Recherches t esp pp 22 seq t +7 ief The similarly ad hoc ways by which capitulary-texta 
were transmitted are indicated in W. A. Eckhardt f Die Kapitttlarierisammliiitg Bischof 
Ghaerhntdi wm Luitkh {Gottingen 1955}; reviewing this book, Waliace-Hadrill, 
Tijdschrift voor Recktsgcschiedenis, 24 (1956) p 472, notes that texts had to he translated 
from the vernacular into Latin, and then back again. On the nature of the 
capitularies, and on other matters, 1 am grateful to Rosamond McKitterick (nee Pierce) 
for valuable criticisms of an earlier version of this paper. 

"Sec Kottjc h 'Einhcit und Vielfalt des kirchlichen Lcbcns in der KarolmgerEeit r . in 
ZKG t 75 (1065) pp 323 stq t and now H. Mordek, Ki/cheAreiht ttttd Reform im Frattkert- 
reieh {Berlin 1975) esp pp 151 seq. 
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Christian people [that is, the magnates] along with the legislators 1 * — 
and these kgislatores (the term itself seems significant) were none other 
than the laymen learned and practised in the secular laws. 11 Such men 
were often, no doubt, imbued with notions of Christian ethics presented 
to them by priests," But the church's teachings were at once too 
specific and too vague to have much direct relevance to the legal life 
of every day. Riche has observed a widespread anxiety on the part of 
conscientious laymen— just those t one could add, who were involved 
in jurisdiction — as to how far 'carnal men' could follow what looked 
like clerics* rules. 43 It is hard to believe that such anxieties were dis- 
pelled by the often banal prescriptions of an Alcuin or a Jonas, Lay 
society continued to operate with its own values. The fundamental 
ethic of fiMitas pre-existed the church's concern with it, and 
remained despite ecclesiastical glossing a largely secular affair, 4 * 
Carolingian theology was in some degree laicised as it absorbed and 
reproduced the features and vocabulary of the comitates** On the 
other hand, with the obvious exception of legislation specifically 
concerned with the clergy and the monks, Carolingian capitularies 
show a Christian influence that, far from being attributable to the 
Carolingian renaissance, is a longstanding feature of gentile law: the 



™ Annahs Lanreshamemes y sa Soi, ed G. Petti (Hanover 1826), MGH SS i ± p 38. 

41 The term kgistatores here exactly reflects the character of car J y medieval law and 
law-making: see beEow p 62. These men seem to be identical with thnse termed 
iudkes in other texts; see Qmshof, Rcchcrches* p 21 and Carolittgiatts, p 69 and p n 43 
for indites (in southern Gaul) as l scabmt under another name*. Compare Lex Haittt? f 
pro], p 201: 'viri sapiences qui in regno . > . legibus antiquis eradtti emit', presumably 
identical with the judke$ t ibid XVII* j: and EdUt. Rother!, cap 386, p 93: 'iudiccs et 
antiqui homines* have helped to compile the code. Law-men of this type seem to me 
meant by the phrase Irgis doctores in * judgement cjf Pippin 1IJ shortly before 751, 
ed J* Tardif, Monuments htsloriqurs (Paris i860) no 5+, p 45. Riche, *Ejiseigncment* T 
p i j t and "Le renouveau culturel a la cour dc Pepin III", Francis 2 (Munich 1975), p 64, 
implies that the reference here may be to Woman law. But the passage as a whole reads: 
\ . , sit tit pro ceres nostri seu com it is palacii nostri vet reliqui leg is doctors* 
judicavcrunt\ (my stress) which suggests a ie.v T that is Lex Satica, with which laymen 
normally associated with Frankish judgement-finding would be familiar. 

45 On Carolingian 'Laienspiegel\ with rich bibliographical data, see H + H, Anton 
Fiirsteti Spiegel und f-ttrrsclierethps itt dfr Kwlingtrzeit, fanner UkUnisthe Forsdiuugen 32 
(IJonn 1968) pp 8] icq and ztj. 

*' [La] Vie Qitotidtentie [duns VBtopire Cwdingkti] (Paris 1075) pp 99 seq, 

"Sec [W,] Schlesingcr, Ueitrage [jur deutsclten Verfassimgsgeschkkle des Mittelahers] 
(Gtittingen 1963) 1, pp 3 J Seq> JlG $eq. 

4b B. H. Grctm, The Carolingian Lord (Cambridge i(j6j) t esp pp 115 icq, 28 & icq, shows 
that this procei* Jong antedates the Carolingian period, but in caps 10 and n argues 
for major developments precisely then. Sec now also Wallace-Hadril], 'War and 
Peace m the early Middle Ages', in Fariy Medieval History, esp pp J X seq r 
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historian impressed by the August) man overtones of Carol ingi an pax 
and iustitia™ should be no less appreciative of these same ideas on the 
part of a Gundobad or a Clothar II, 47 

Did the Caroling ian renaissance then hive no effect on secular 
legal practice oc — which b something different — OH ideas about 
secular law? Its direct effect was significant in practical terms in 
only one sense: Carolingian scholars copied and preserved the 
texts of the laws, and ecclesiastical institutions in using these texts 
(as, for instance, St Gall in a whole series ofland cases appealed to the 
Lex Alamannorum)* 8 contributed to their continuing vitality. The 
formal characteristics of later Carolingian capitularies owed much to 
the improved latinity achieved through the renaissance of scholarship. 
On the other hand, a tendency to rely on the written word in legal 
procedures, though it probably increased simply through the readier 
availability of scribes, was already common in the vulgar private law 
of the fifth century and had shown continuous if patchy development 
in the practice of the barbarian kingdoms.** 

Turning now to ideas about law, I briefly consider three important 
areas in which there seems little evidence of change occurring as a 
consequence of the Carolingian renaissance. Firstly: both lay and 
clerical ideas about the making of secular law continue to display that 
same creative ambiguity which is embodied in the barbarian leges 
themselves: the law is the people's but the king gives it authority. 
Volksrecht oder Konigsrecht™ is a non-issue, since where the king is a 
Vrikskdmg, law is at once gentile and royal. For Charlemagne, a 

** So, Ewig, 'Konlgsgedaiiken', pp 63 sfq t and 'La monocrotic damTEurope occidental" , 
in Rectuih J tun Bodin 21 (Brussels i9<5g), p 8 9- That some new concept ion of pax led 
Charlemagne into 3. frontal attack on feud \s rightly questioned by WaNace-Hadrill, 
Long-haired Kings* pp 143 $£tf ± and Kingship, pp 107 seq (where his own immediately 
following remarks imply the inaccuracy of the designation of the Admonitio General* s 
{789) at legislation against feud*}. 

4 * Lex Burgmdionum, ed de Sal is. MGH Leg 1, 2, 1, pp 30-1; Edictum Cloth jrii, in MGH 
Cap 1, no 9, pp aa—j, 

"Kobler, Rechpgg. 

" L, Stouff, 'La format inn des contrars par J'ccriture dans le droit des fcrmules du V e au 
XIT C *iede\ in Nwvelie Revut Histvrique du Droit Franfaif ft Stranger. 11 (Paris 1887), 
csp pp 259, 274 seqi Gaudcmet, *Swvivauoes\ pp 1S5 $eq t 199 seq, 

w See, with further references, [R.] Buchner, [Die] ftethtsquetttn (Weimar 1953) 
[Beihefi to W. Wattcnbach and Levison, Deutsthl/tnas Gesthkhttqudten im Mittrialter, 
Vorztit und Karolinger]* pp 4 seq+ suggesting Stammesrecht as preferable to either of 
these term*. F. Beyrrle, *Dic silddeutschen Legti\ pp 388 seq, asserts a sharp 
distinction between Weistum and Satzurtg, but shows that thu cannot be simply aligned 
with the VolksrtchtfKdnigsrtcht division. Compare also his 'Uber Normtypen und 
Erweiterungen der Lex SaUof, in ZRG GAbt 44 (1924} pp 216 seq r where this same 
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public criminal was injidelis noster et fratuorum.* 1 Where Ullmann 
classes the capitularies of 'the Carolingian age' all together as 'royal 
instruments' 52 indicative of a descending theme of government 1 , 
Gansh of traces a shift from the 'absolute* royal legislative power of 
Charlemagne and (until 830) Louis the Pious to the 'conditional' 
power of Charles the Bald who promulgated laws with the 
consensus pcpuli* 3 Both these views seem to me over-schematic: 
is not the truth of the matter that the consensus element in legislation 
was there, if in a subordinate role, all along? The shift occurred not 
in the realm of public law but in that of politics. Under Charlemagne, 
and still more clearly under Charles the Bald, the verbum regis was 
spoken only after consultation with those who were to hear and obey 
it. And it had to be heard: this was a face-to-face society organised by 
rules whose legitimacy depended on (amongst other things) their 
public oral pronouncement. 54 If Charlemagne, on one occasion at 
least, denied this, he was up against the conviction of his far-away 
Italian subjects that capttula legibus addenda were valid ly-made only 
when rhe emperor in person issued them in a formal adnuntiatio to the 
Italians themselves.** The sense of participation on the part of the 
populus is understandable. Were the learned cleric's views essentially 
different? Even Hincmar, more interested in the relation of kings hip 
to law than any otlier Carolingian thinker, and himself well enough 
versed in canon and Roman law, had relatively little to say to kings 
about leges condere compared with his intense concern that they should 
leges servare** Hincmar might have had a hand in drafting the very 
capitulary which mentions aristocratic consensus alongside royal 
constitution and he it was, so Devissc plausibly suggests, who brought 

non-alignment i$ dear* Schksiuger, Beit rage, p 30, observes that 'KSniglichc htaachaft 
und adlige Hcrrschift waren urspmnglich ebensowenig unrcrschieden wie 
Konigsrecht mid Volk&rccht 1 . 1 am suggesting that the distinction remained blurred 
in practice m the Carolingian period, 

61 MGH Cap l, no 67, p ij6, J * CR pp 30 and io + 

fta Rcxhmhts- pp io scq. 

44 A. Dumas, *l^t parole et reerittire dans les capitulaircs carol ingiens' in Melanges Haiphm 

(Paris 195 1) pp 209 seq, 
is MGH Cap 1, no 103 T p 212. The episode is discussed by Ganshof Recherche^ p zi. 
66 J. Devisse, Hintmar et la Loi {Dakar iy6i). On Hinemar's legal and political thought 

see below, chapter 7, pp. 133-71 . 
"Edict of Pitrei (£64), in MGH Cap i t no 273, p 313: *- . . lex eonsetwu populi et 

const itutiotie regis fit . . Compare Hincmar > De Qrdine Pulatii, cap 8, cd V. Krause, 

MGH Cap 2, p 520: *ncges capituk . « , generali consensu fidolium & Jorum . . . 

promulgaverunV. For Hincniar's presence in 864, see H. St:h.rors 1 Hinhnar, Erzbischqf 

van Reims (Fieiburg-i.-Breisgau 1884) pp 232, 573, 
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into the vocabulary of west Frankish public law the pregnant pbrase 
consilium et auxilium, already replete with feudal-governmental 
meaning. 68 But then Hincmar was well attuned to the sentiments 
of his lay feUaw-Jiclele s. a stickler for canon law when a Lotharingian 
royal divorce threatened the west Frank ish realm, he practised a 
quite Nelsonian collusion when it came to accommodating aristocratic 
interests in another royal divorce affair,** 

Secondly: the personality principle continued throughout the ninth 
century fundamental in sccuJar law. 60 The laity's attachment to it can 
be inferred from their insistence on repeated royal assurances that the 
kxunkuique contpetens would be preserved,* 1 Few scholar-clerics have 
left any record of their views, which could suggest that they simply 
accepted current aristocratic assumptions. 82 Such acquiescence is implicit 
In the fact that Hincmar assumes the personality of laws, and actually 
extends the principle to the canons as 'the tribal law of the priesthood 1 , 63 
even when he reminds that such laws will not apply at the final divine 
tribunal or insists that excessively cruel lex saeculi should be suppressed 



l Devissc t *Essai sur Thistoirc d'une expression qui a fait fortune: Consilium ct 
auiritium au IX e sieete*, in Moyen Age, 23 (Paris 1968) pp 179 seq. 
See the subtle and plausible argument of Q-R. Bruhl h "Hinkmariana IT, H ink mar im 
Widcrstreit von kanonischem Recht und Politik in Ehcfragqn\ in DA 20 (1964} 
pp 4fi Jff 

1 J3uchner. RechtsqueUen pp4 teq; Astuti. 'Note critiche\pp 325 seq t with rich bibliography 
of recent literature at p 333, n 18, Gaudemel, 'Survivances', p n 23, observes- that 
in the edict of Pitrcs of 864 (see above n 37) the concept of gentile law appe?rs to have a 
territorial rather than a personal sense. Compare the development from gentile to 
regional (and pseudo-gentile) solidarities fetched by Ewig, 'Volkstum und 
Volksbewusstsein im Frankenreich des 7 JhdtV, in SS Spots to 5 (19 jS) pp 587 seq* 
Such a gradual evolution of territoriality out of the personality of Laws see ins more 
plausible than the sharp break alleged by Schlcsingcr T Jleitrage, p 44, But I can see no 
evidence of any Caroling ian attempt 10 unify the law over the whole realm such 
as Uevisse, 'Es&aT, p Ifll* 11 11* suggests might be ascribed to Charles the ltald. 
This is not to deny the influence of Visigoth ic legislation in other respects on 
ninth-century clerics: see UUmann, CR, p Si with 41 & 

That, the Pactum of Coulaines (843), MGH Cap 2, no 254, p ±53 $eq. Compare also 
ibid pp 281, 296, 330^ 339, and very similar expressions of the same principle in the 
Oitrogotbic and Merovingian realms: Cassiodorus, Variae VIL 3, in MGH A A 
p 203, and Passiv Leadegatn t \\\ MGH SRM s, p 289 {here the kx vel icitsueUtdo has 
become linked with the patria). 

For some evidence of this ( which also suggests a 'lerr Serialisation* of the personality 
principle- thai is, the gentile law is attached to an estate, and only sccofidarily to the 
people who work on it— see GofFart, The U Mam forgeries (Cam bridge, Mass. t 
1966) pp 144. 2j6; and li. Krause, + Koni£tum und ftcchtsordnung in der Zeit der 
sachsischen und salischen Herrseher\ in ZRG QAbt $1 (1965) p 8. 
See [K. F.J Morrison, [The] Ttvc King4&rttt (Princeton 1904) pp 3 $ t po seq+ 
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so that God's justice may prevail, 8 * If Hinc mar's tolerance here could 
be held typical of Carolingian scholars, Agobard is a well-publicised 
alleged exception. Others shared his concern for imperial unity, but 
he alone proceeded to ask if diversity of laws was not an obstacle to 
the unity of that dwina operatio, the corpus christi™ Like so much else 
in Agobard's writings — his objections to the ordeal; his 'rational' 
scorn of sorcery — this is impressively modern-sounding. But its under- 
lying assumptions prove to be far from modem, for it depends on an 
eschatologyj probably derived from Tychonius as well as Augustine 
which opposed the corpus of God's empire to the corpus diabolic* 
Agobard docs not seriously challenge the personality of laws in 
principle: he attacks the lex Gundobada in particular, both because, 
as a southwesterner and a romanus* he had an outsider's aversion to the 
Burgundians and their interminable feuding, and because having 
access to the historical records of Lyons, lie knew Gundobad to 
have been an Arian, and could not countenance the survival of a 
heretic's laws within a Christian empire. For various reasons, 
Agobard* s views are sat generis, fti general, the Carolingian renaissance 
made no dent in the principle of the personality of laws* '—indeed 
may even have fostered it, in so far as Carolingian scribes copied and 
multiplied the texts in which that principle was enshrined. 

Thirdly: the essential characteristic of early medieval law, so a 
number of German scholars have recently argued, was its lack of 
*any assumption of a legal order resting either on statute or on 
customary law\* 8 A man could impose legal obligations on himself 

**Dr raptu viduarum, in PL 125 (1852; col 1026; Dt Ordine Patafii pp J24 seq. 
« See his letter to Louis the Pious Adversm legem Gundvbadi t ed E. Dilmmter, MGH Epp 5, 
pp ijS seq. 

"E. Boshof, ErzbiscHof Agobard von Lyon (Cologne 1969} pp 41 compare also 
Liebeschuti, ^Wesen und Grenzcn\ pp 33 seq. I am grateful to Tati Wood for bis helpful 
suggestions here. 

The further erosion of the principle during the ninth century (the process had begun 
much earlier) was due, not to the Carolingian renaissance but to the growing 
rc-gionalisation and feudalisation of social and political relationships. Compare n Go, 
above, lc is worth noting the still gentile imperialism of Agobard's proposed 
solution to the Burgundian problem, when he requeits the emperor "ut eos 
[Burgundioncs] transferret ad lt%tm Francorum\ et ipsi jioMKotj emcercntur . . .' (My 
stress)* 

" [K.] KroescheU t < Recht s findung\ in Feststhrifi fur JJ. Htimpet (Gottingen 1972) 3, 
pp +98 seq at p 512, See also his '[Hccht und] RechtsbegrirT', im 12 Jht' r in Vortr&gc und 
Fors&ungen, 12 {1068), pp 309 itq\ W + Ebct, Die WiUkttr (Gottingen 1953) esp pp $7 seq; 
H. Hagemann, 'Fides facta und tWtatio* VomWesen des altdeutschen FormalvertrageV, 
in ZRG CAbt 83 {1966) pp 1 seq, «p 28 $eq- t Kobler, Rtcht, esp pp 2il seq. 
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by the giving of a pledge (jides facta), and he was subject to the 
decision of a court. Studies of legal vocabulary suggest that the law 
{lex} did not condition, but was contained in, the judgement. 
Kroeschell has concluded that * there prevailed a purely formal concept 
of law\ 6S In other words, secular law in the early middle ages was 
what experienced men declared to be and used as the law, whether 
this was written or unwritten. Kern's ritualistic and unchanging 
medieval law, the famous 'good old law* that could only be found, 
not made, is a myth. On the contrary, since law was never identified 
simply with what was just T it could undergo a constant process of 
alteration. 70 There is a Comte-ian ring about all this — sounded rather 
too strongly by Kroeschell. Early medieval men were no positiviscs: 
tus never lost its association with iustitia. 71 Yet the contrast stands 
between early medieval law on the one hand, and, on the other, 
classical Roman, later medieval and modern law; 71 between a law 
lodged in the practice of courts, palpably manmade, without system, 
not needing to be written, and bounded by the need to regard men's 
Subjective' statuses — and a written, systematiscd law representing a 
permanent 'objective* statement of abstract justice, a law which 
judges merely applied and executed, a law bounded by the require- 
ments of continuity, predictability, and conformity with explicit 
norms. What is significant in the present context is the fact that the 
Carolingian period belongs so unequivocally on the early medieval 
side of the line; for the Recklskistoriker familiar with the jurisprudence 
of the gentile Leges f that of the Carolingian sources evidently presents 
no aberrant features, and any new trends discernible from the ninth 



** 'Rechtsfindung*, p, 513. 

? *Kern + s thesis was set out in *Rccht und Vcrfassung im Mittelaltcr\ in HZ 120 (1919^ 
trans S. II, Ch rimes in Kingship Ottd Lfu? in the Middle Ages (Oxford part 2, pp 149 

seq. For penetrating revisions of Kern, see R Krauttv 'Dauer uttd Verganglichkeit im 
mitrclaltcrlichcn Ilecht\ ZRB GAbt 75 (1558) pp 206 seq, whose title epitomises *einen 
amcheinend nnauflosJichen Gegensatz" in medieval law (p 217): *Ein konstituierender 
Faktor dci Reehts ist die Lange der Zeit, das Element der Dauer — eiti koiistituierender 
Faktor dts Rechti iit die Madit des gegenwartigen Herrschers, das Element der 
Verganglichkeit\ For further observations and recent literature, sec also UJlmann, Law 
and Politics in the Middle Ages (London 1^75) pp JO with 111,48 with n 2. 

71 As noted, against Kroeschell, by Kobler, Rtcht t p 226, Kroeschell T s recent reply, 
'ftcchtsfindting*, p 510, 11 66* is unconvincing, I hope lo return elsewhere to thU 
problem. 

71 1 follow here Kroeschell, 'RechtsbegrifF' , esp pp 325 seq. KroeschelTs book Hans und 
Hausherrsthaft im Jnihet* deutschen Recht (Gotringen 195$) has unfortunately been 
inaccessible. 
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century onwards arc less remarkable than the continuities. 73 I would 
stress the continuing absence of precisely those social and economic 
changes, especially urbanisation and the development of business 
practices, which help to explain the appearance in certain areas in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 'a new, objective Iaw\ T * This is 
by no means to deny that later developments were in some ways 
foreshadowed in the Carolingian period: the notions of equality before 
the law and of tutorial rulership can be found in ninth--century 
documents, as Ullmann has recently shown. 75 Yet for eshado wings 
these remained, and though of great interest as such, they appeared 
in the ninth century very rarely and were then much less significant, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, than die areas of continuity with a 
pre-Carolingian past. 



Earlier in this paper, I mentioned the distinction between personal 
and institutional rebirth, and Ullmann's thesis of baptismal rebirth 
as the paradigm of a whole social-ecclcsiological renaissance, Now, 
inverting that model, instead of viewing a hypostatised 'Christian 
rebirth idea* as the autonomous source of a legal-governmental 
programme, I suggest we see the interpretation of baptismal rebirth 
by Christians of the Carolingian age as itself heavily conditioned by 
prevailing legal conceptions. A man knew what it meant to be born 
into membership of the Frankish, or Bavarian or Burgundian gem; 
and this coloured his notion of baptism as admission to the Christian 
society. A Salian Frank, for instance, established his public legal 
identity as against the men of other getttes by the way he behaved in 
certain situations — dealt with his property, transacted a marriage* 
responded to an accusation. He was also a Christian, and this too 

"Despite the innovations in Germanic legal terminology from the ninth century on- 
wards observed by Ktiblcr, 'Richten — Richter^Gericht", in ZRC GAbt 87 (J970) 
pp 57 *eq, esp 108 stq t and assigned by him to clerical influence, Kroeschdl. 'Rechts- 
findun^', p 513 sees tio change in the assumptions inherent in persisting traditional 
procedures, 

14 Kroeschcll, 'RechtsbegrifT, p jjj, though the causal factor* ate here barely hinted at. 
Despite the qualifications of KruescheH, p 320, and 'Rechtsfindung*, pp 508 stq, I share 
the reservations of Kobler N Reiht, p 126, as to the aptness in thi* context of the modern 
categories of 'objective 1 and ^subjective" law. On his own admission^ Kroescheirs major 
contrast is in fact between two types of "objective" law T which suggests the need for a 
new c la&ification* 

n CR+ ppno, 122. 
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was a matter of external behaviour: he did not eat meat tti lent, he 
buried his dead in the church's cemetery, he did not go to public 
gatherings on Sundays. 7 * Baptism had little to do with doctrinal 
conviction or ethical transformation, even in the case of adults: 77 
private penance and remission at once compensated for and confirmed 
this fact. 7 * When pagans were mass-baptised by force, Alcuin** was a 
rare voice of protest; and even Alcuin expounded baptism not in 
terms of rebirth but as the incurring of liability to receive and obey 
certain instructions, his only concession being the proposal that the 
new laws be imposed gradually — prohibitions first and positive 
commands later, 7 * In practice he knew that the main effect of baptism 
for a Saxon or Avar was liability to pay tithes, and not even Alcuin 
could work a rebirth metaphor into that! 

Caroling) an lay piety, so far as we can reconstruct it, was 
dominated at aristocratic level by a barely Christianised warrior 
ethic 80 and at a popular level by the effort to project within each 
individual relations of command and subordination (between soul 
and body) which mirrored those of feudal society, 61 and by the need 
to propitiate Israel's vengeful God of Battles by certain prescribed 
acts. Small wonder that Mosaic law was held the model of all gentile 
law." In the Carolingian period, sorcery flourished, external acts and 

" For these and other similar requirements, sec the Capitulatto de paribus Saxortiae (7^$), 
MGH Cap i, no 16 , pp 68-70. 

"The normal practice of child-baptism hid long since transformed the catechnmenate 
from *einer Belehrung*- und Erziehungsinstitution tu einer FoJgc von Zeremotiien 
rem JituTgischen Charakters'; so T Dahlhaus-Berg, Nova Antiquity pp 94 jfij with further 
references. The candidates for adult-baptism were conquered Saxons and Avars, 

™ Compare B H S. Turner. 'Origins and traditions in Islam and Christianity \ in tirligion, 
6 (1976), pp 13 st J at 25-6. 

11 MCHEpp 4, no ill, pp 159-63, The date is 706 following the victory over the Avars: 
Alcuin hoped to avoid a repetition of the forced conversion of the Saxons, Compare the 
comments of Wallace-HadriIl T Kingship t p iojl 

,fl This aspect is stressed by A. Waas, "Karls des Grossen Frommigkeit\ in HZ, 20 ] {1966), 
pp 265 seg. See also J, ChcUni, "Lea laTcs dans la soci£tt* ecclcsiastique carnlmgiennc", in 
/ laid tielia $<xitta cristima dei jerolt XI^XIIo, Acta delta lerza Sdtimana internazionale di 
stitdia Menfoh, Ifltfj (Milan 1968), pp 1} seq; [J.] Leclcrcq> Tkt Spirituality of the 
Middk Agts (London 196S) pp 68 seq\ Richi, 4 Les bibliotheques de trow aristocrats 
laics caroUngiem\ Moym Agt t 69 (1963) pp 87 seq. Vie QxJ<?firfiVnne, pp 215 stq t and 
Introduction to DhuonVs Manuel pour men Jib, SO* (1975), esp pp 24 seq. For further 
references, see above tm 43 and 46. 

M Thb is especially c?car in the short sermon, probably by Panlinus of A qui leu, ed hy 
Leclercq in RB, 59 (19+9) pp ijp-60* esp hn« 4a tea\ where the preacher develops a 
series of striking oppositions: inipcrium-^setvitium; erigitt4T—htimitiatur t inebriatur et 
pasdtur—fame torquetur ; pntiosi vtstts — vetttes panni . , , etc, 

"Kobler. Retht t p 8S. 
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material objects being used alike to placate a jealous deity and to 
manipulate other supernatural powers. 83 The gentile churches resisted 
such an extreme manifestation, but had long since come to terms with 
a religiosity of the physical. This process of acculturation 81 was now 
carried a significant stage further when clerics iiturgified the ordeal, 
elaborated the symbolism of oil rituals, restructured without 
restraining the practice of private penance, and promoted, while not 
always successfully controlling, a great upsurge in the cult and social 
deployment of relics.* 6 We should not forget that all this went on, 
relatively unpublirised, alongside and beneath the Romanising trend 
of the official 1 renaissance of the Carolingian church. I am certainly 
not denying that at least some Carolingian clerics sought a religious 
renewal that would penetrate lay society, at peasant as well as aristo- 
cratic level: sermons and specula directed at laymen, still more than 
the relevant capitularies, offer eloquent testimony to this attempted 
Votksaufklarung. 9 * The case of Louis the Pious shows, perhaps t that the 
effort was not wholly unsuccessful. But were more than a handful of 
laymen— and the direct evidence is confined to rulers and aristocrats 
— ever really affected by it? The piety of Charles the Bald, who aspired 
to a divinely-blessed warrior-kingship and had clerical anointing 
applied to his queen as a 'fertility charm*,* 7 hardly seems more 
'spiritualised', more 'ethically-transformed* than that of Charlemagne. 
Dhuoda recommended her son to read the works of the fathers, yet 
she herself l n\ sans doutc pas retenu de ses lectures tout ce qu*on aurait 
souhaite, Elle a ete parritulierement seduite par la symbolique des 

" Riche H *La Magic Carol ingienne", j n Comptes Rendus de I'Actt&mie dei Inscriptions et 
Bettes-Lettres [Paris 1973) pp 137 

M Lt Coff h 'Culture dericalc et traditions folkloriques dans Li civilisation merovingienne:*, 
in Annates 22 (1967), pp 780 stq. 

"For these develop merits see Gaudemet, Tes Grdalies au Moyen Age', in Recutils Jean 
Ihdit^ 17 Ci9<553* PP 99 and the evidence in MGH l*g 5. Formuhc ed K T Zeunter 
(i88<5) T pp 604 seq; my paper, * Symbols in context : rulers' inauguration rituals in 
Byzantium and the west in the early Middle Ages*, \ below, pp. 259 seq: ; C* Vogel, 
Le pfrheur et la penitence m Mcyen Age (Paris 1069) pp +3 seq, and R. Pierce. , Tbc 
H Frankish TT penitential*', SCH 1 1 (1075) pp 31 seq\ H. Fichteaau, "Zum Rehquitnwesen 
im friiheren Mittckltcr', M1QG, 00 (195a), pp 60 seq t and Riehe, Vie Qu&tidienne, 
pp 320 seq. 

"So, Ullmann, CR> p 30, with 3 full appraisal of the sermon literature; compare also 
Dullough, The Agt of Charlemagne {2 ed London 1973 J pp it 5 seq. 

" So, E. H. KanEorowicz, 'The Carolingian King in the Bible of San Paolo fuori le Mura 1 , 
in L&tz Classical and Medieval Studies to Honour of A. Af Friend (Princeton rpj j) p 29 J* 
Sue also Willace-Hadrill, Kingship, pp 124 seq, esp 135 {where, however, the reference 
of the capitulary of Phres is to confirmation-anointing, not royal consecration), 
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nombres * . / 9e Without sharing Riche's value-judgement, we can 
agree that the significant point concerns not so much what texts 
Dhuoda read as how she read them, and wc may well doubt whether, 
had Herchenfreda, mother of Desiderius of Cahor&, written to her son 
not just letters but a whole book of exhortation, it would have been so 
very different from DhuodaY 89 I am suggesting that here again the 
Carolingian world can be understood only in the perspective of the 
Merovingian centuries and that its lay piety, if not the transmission 
of its learning, was fully continuous with that of the earlier regna. 

The less frequented route seems to have led to a familiar 
destination. For my conclusion is that the limits of the Carolingian 
renaissance hardly exceeded, even in the ninth century, the dimensions 
of a religious culture that was largely confined to the clerical and 
monastic orders — what contemporaries in fact so often meant by the 
term ecclesta. At the same time, in lay society, pre-Carolingiatl legal 
and religious ideas and practices — and, I suspect, (though, this has 
been beyond the scope of this paper) political ones too— persisted and 
evolved with a momentum of their own, affected but not determined 
by ecclesiastical no vitas. 

A cultural renaissance obviously depends on economic and political 
factors for its patronage and on social factors too for its personnel; 
but its base in society may be narrow and its unfolding relatively auto- 
nomous. This situation, which prevailed for instance in late 
Byzantium, was essentially that of the Carolingian renaissance, not 
least because the Carolingian church was, and could sec itself as, in some 
sense altera respublica™ Within the priestly and monastic orders with 
their structural coherence and growing sense of identity expressed 
in the bid for full legal autonomy, ideas of rebirth and renewal could 
transcend the personal and be, at least to some degree, institutionalised, 
especially in the sphere of law. The third, lay, order, by contrast, with 
its relatively undifferentiated forms of social and legal organisation, 

"Richc, Introduction to Dhuoda's Manuel, p ji. Richc continues; + Mais somrncs-nous 
id dans le domaine de la spiritualitc oo plutot dans cclui dc la culture intellectuelk? II 
est vtai que pour Dhuoda il n*y avail pas de fronriires 1 . Here Riche' raises, without 
resolving, a major problem in the methodology of historians of 'culture', 

**Hercnenfacta T 5 letters arc preserved in the Vita Dtsiderii, ed Krusch, MCH SRM 4, 
pp 560-70. For some details of their contents, see Riche, De Ve'dttcmfan antique A IVduca- 
tiott ekevakresque (Paris 196&) pp 42-3. Riche himself suggests the comparison with 
Dhuoda, 

" Paschasius Radbertus, Epitophivm Arsenii, ed E, Dummlcr, AD AW {1900} p 63. See also 
Morrison, Two Kingdoms* pp }<S &q and pwim, where, however, the theme of 
'dualism' is overstated* 
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its legal and religious conceptions alike embedded in the mentalities of 
kin-group and comitatus, could neither generate nor genuinely 
accommodate the idea of rebirth. It was not until the twelfth century t 
tentatively, and the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries confidently, that 
laymen— often law yen — -used ideas of rebirth and renewal which 
originated in the church or drew inspiration from Christian reform 
traditions to shape ideologies for radical transformations of law and 
politics in lay society. 81 The paradox was that these transformations 
depended on rapidly-accelerated processes of social differentiation: 
only in an increasingly secularised society could Christian hymen try 
to institutionalise a renaissance for themselves. 



For the twelfth century, see Ullmatm, Law and Politics, pp 83 seq, and Kroeschell, 
^ethtsbegriff*, esp 326 for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see J. H, Franklin, 
Jean Bodin and the Sixtcenlhr-century Revolution in the Methodology of Law and History 
{Mew York ipfij), D, R, KeNey. Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship. Language 
Ijlw and History in the French Renaissance (Mew York 1970), and The FrancogalHa of Francois 
Hptman, ed R. Gicscy and J. H. M, Salmon (Cambridge (972), Burdach, Reformation* 
p SSi writes that although, the idea, of rebirth and reform existed throughout the 
middle ages, before the twelfth century *es war vecblasst imd erstartt zu einer dog- 
ma tischen Forinel der SakramentenJehre", but in tht; later middle agti 'verwandelt jenes 
Bild sieh. in den Ausdruek eines . . . Gefdhls und Verlangens rein menschlkher Art' (my 
stress) as expressed in the ideal of the nova vita. Again, p 96, Burdach tefers to *die lang^ 
same Sakularisierung des Gedankens der Wiedergeburt 1 from the fourteenth century 
onwards. 
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ROYAL SAINTS AND EARLY MEDIEVAL KINGSHIP 



THE problem I want briefly to focus on concerns the signifi- 
cance of the saint-king in early medieval cosmology: what is 
Im relationship to the sacra] king of so many prtvindustrial 
societies? 1 A commonly-accepted view has been that the sacral king 
was, quite simply, the immediate ancestor of the saint-king. To quote 
the recent but in some respects old-fashioned work of W. A. Chancy on 

Anglo-Saxon kingship: 'The sacral nature of kingship would lead 

the folk to expect God to honour the stirps regia. The recognised form 
of this in the new religion was sainthood/ 2 Christianity, so Chaney 
implies, simply makes a saint out of the sacral king: in essentials > 
nothing is changed. 

This view has been rightly challenged. But we need, if possible to go 
further, arid to substitute an alternative general interpretation of the 
phenomenon of the saint-king. The task has been made easier by recent 
research. Two contributions seem particularly important. First I would 
like to consider a paper by the Polish scholar K, Gorski on 'The birth 
of states and the saint-king*, published in 1968 but originally delivered 
in 1 965. 3 In this short but penetrating study, Gorski suggested that the 
appearance of saint-kings in certain kingdoms of Scandinavia and eastern 
Europe could be used analytically as an index of progress towards 
state-formation. Royal cults reflect 'the potential of the power of early 

1 Amid a vast literature the following works ate especially helpful, and provide further 
bibliographical references: R. Folz, "Zur Frage dec heiligen Konige", in. Deutsche 
Archiv 14 (Weimar 1958) pp Ji7 ff; O. Nachtigall, *Das sakrale Konigtum bci 
Naturvolkem\ in Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic 83 (Berlin ] 95 S) pp 34 ff; The Sacral King- 
ship. Contributions to the Vlllth International Congress oj the History oj Religions (Leiden 
r 959); [HJ Wolfram, ['Methodisehe Fragcn £ur Kritik am "Sakralcn" K&nigttirn'j, 
in Festschrift O. Hdjier (Vienna 1 08} pp 473 ft"; L+ Makmus, *Du roi magique an roi 
divin*, in Annates 25 (1970) pp 66% ff, 

2 The Cult of King$hip in Anglo-Saxon England (Manchester 1970) p Si. Compare the 
review by R. Brcntano in Speculum 47 (1072) pp 754 f, 

3 *La naissance des cuts tt le "roi-saW \ in L'Eumpe au IXe au XJe Sticks, edd T. 
ManteurteJ and A. Gieysztor (Warsaw 1968) pp 435 ff I have translated the passages 
quoted from the original French, 
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medieval state organisations - a potential which the Church might or 
might not reinforce 1 . Gorski offered as an explanation of the differential 
incidence of saint-kings in the various nascent states, the relative strength 
of political power already attained and the correspondingly variable 
attitude of the church: in brief, where political power was weak, the 
church sought to strengthen it by promoting the cults of royal saints. 
The one country where no saint-king appeared - Poland - was char- 
acterised by a uniquely strong kingship at a rather early date, so that 
'die Church, considering monarchical power as not only consolidated 
but even excessive and disposed to tyranny, was not inclined to venerate 
a saint-king upon its altars 1 . 

The great merit of Gorski*s approach is its concentration on the 
relationship of religious authority to political power. Thus, following 
the time-honoured gclasian principle, we recognise that there are two 
equally necessary parties to this case. But the flaw in the argument also 
seems clear: its misinterpretation of the functional relationship of the 
'feudal Church' to secular power. To Gorski, the whole question pre- 
sents itself as a problem of feudal ideology'. But whatever its relevance 
to eastern Europe between the ninth and eleventh centuries, this way of 
viewing the problem is less helpful for the early medieval west - where, 
after all, saint-kings first appear. We can only hope to explain their 
incidence (why, for example, in seven th-ccntury, rather than eighth- 
century Northumbria? and why not in late ninth-century Francia?} by 
exploring their significance to those who cultivated them, 

Gorski lamented the absence of any structural study of early medieval 
sanctity, But even as he spoke, the gap was being largely filled by the 
Czech, F. Graus, whose important work, Volk f Herrscher und Heiligtr 
was published also in 1965, Here are exposed the essential characteristics 
of the early medieval concept of sanctity, as revealed in merovingian 
hagiography. In brief, sainthood was defined by reference to monastic- 
ascetic values and it was virtually monopolised by representatives of the 
monastic and clerical orders of society. Graus went on to examine the 
specific case of the saint-king, taking into account evidence from western 
Europe as a whole. Saint-kings, he concluded, fell into two main 
categories: those who abandoned their kingdoms to become monks; 
and those who died as 'martyrs 1 , innocent and often unresisting vic- 
tims, either in battle or at the hands of traitors. They were not saints in 
virtue of their royalty, but in spite of it, 4 They qualified for sainthood 



* IF,] Gnus. \Vdk } Herrscher unrf Heitiger im Rath dtr Aftttnvinger] (Prague 1965) pp 
390 fF. 
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either through the act of renouncing the world, most spectacular in 
their case because they had most to lose, or through self-subjection to 
defeat and death, in a conspicuous reversal of normal values showing 
themselves lacking in felititas or in that martial valour which fights to the 
death. 

In the hierarchy of early medieval values, sanctity was therefore 
not only superior to all other statuses including that of kingship, but it 
was available only to those who had withdrawn from die or do secularis. 
Sanctity and secularity were, in effect, mutually exclusive. To bring 
about a rapprochement between them was one of the main conceptual 
tasks facing the early medieval church. By the tenth century, the saint- 
quccn 5 and the saint-nobleman 6 were achieving recognition as accept- 
able models of fi^-worldly sanctity displayed in Everyday life 1 . But 
the saint-king presented considerably more difficulties. Even in the 
eleventh century, he was still presented by clerical biographers as a 
'crowned monk 1 . 7 How are we to account for this delay in bringing 
him, so to speak, down to earth? 

Graus rejected the notion that sacral kingship had any widespread 
existence at all in pce-christian western Europe. 8 But it seems to me that 
it is precisely the recognition of sacral traits in early medieval kingship 
which can help answer our question. Gorski had already made the 
significant observation that there was never any 'saint-emperor 1 in 
Byzantium. The point has been taken up by a byzantinist scholar, who 
objects that there was a pcristently 'sacral' element in byzantine imperial 
power. 9 But there is an obvious misunderstanding here, arising at least 
in part from confused terminology: English seems to be the only 
language which not only distinguishes sacral from sacred}® but (unlike 
Greek, Latin, French or German) also has two separate words for the 

5 For the Vita of queen Matilda, wife of Henry the Fowler and rnuthcr of Otto [, sec 
Graus pp 410 ff, I am also indebted to suggestion! made in conversation by Mr Karl 
Leyser. 

* For the Vita of Gerald of AuriUac, see D, Baker, 'Vir Dei; secular sanctity in the 
early tenth century 1 , in SCH 8 (1372) pp 41 fE 

7 J. T. Rosenthal, ^Edward the Confessor and Robert the Pious: nth Century kingship 
and biography in Medieval Studies n (Toronto 1971) pp 7 fl; at p 11. See also [F.J 
Barlow, [Edward the Confessor] (London 1970) pp 256 ft 

8 For this debate, and the views of Hotter, Baetke and others, see Wolfram; also K. 
Ha lick, Gotdtrakieaten aus Sievern (Munich 1970) and now the perceptive comments 
of Q. M.] Wallace-Hadrill, [Burly Germanic Kingship in England and on the Continent] 
(Oxford 1971) cap L 

* See the short notice of Gorski's paper in BZ fJi (ia<58) p 184, 

10 The German sakral i$ a very recent borrowing from English, where the term 'sacral* 
was coined by the pioneer anthropologists of the later nineteenth century. 
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substantive 'saint* and she adjective *holy' (or 'sacred*) . Sacrality 
involves the transmission of otherworldly powers into this world, 
crosscutting the line between nature and supernature. Sacral rulership 
therefore transcends the distinction between clerical and secular (in 
societies where such a distinction is made at all). It constitutes an as- 
cribed not an achieved status, for its bearer possesses magical powers by 
definition. Nothing has to be proved or approved: sacrality goes with 
the job, is carried in the blood. There was nothing here to attract, and 
much to repel, the christian churchman attempting to construct a 
model of royal sanctity. The riskiness of the enterprise was clear when 
there were always 'some people', as William of Malmcsbury anxiously 
noted s who would claim that Edward the Confessor s healing powers 
flowed non ex sartctitate sed ex regalis prosapiae kereditate. 11 

In the end, the church was able to come to terms with a saint-king 
who was the exponent of specifically royal virtues in the world of men, 
yet posed no threat to the clergy's working monopoly of sacral 
powers. 12 In the first place, the church developed its own objective 
and differentiated idea of useful rulcrship, whose type was the rex 
iustus. Wallace-Hadrill has recently suggested that Bede's kings, 
notably the s&nctimmus Oswald, were already sketches for the church's 
eventual full-scale portrait of christian kingship. « With the eighth- 
and ninth-century development of the practice of royal anointing, 
along with its accompanying ideology, clerical theorists could present 
kingship as an office within the ecclesia, clerically-conferred (per officium 
nostra? benedicthnis) and clerically-conditioned in content and exercise. 14 
In principle, the suitable candidate required the approval of both clergy 
and people, and he could achieve his kingly status only through the 

i i Historia Regum ed w\ Stubbs, R$ 90 (18S7) II, p 273. See M. Bloch, Us Rots Thauma- 
turges (Strasbourg 1924). 

12 We must take into account that strain in christian tradition which always regarded 
earthly power with misgivings. Compare Graus, p 432: l Der heilige Komg ist in der 
Hagiogtaphie nicht Garant de& Wohlergehens, sondern zu seiner Schilderung wird , ♦ * 
nur der Topos vom goldenen Zeitalter verwendet, Diese "gehemmte" Entwitklung 
hat ihren letzen Grund wohl in der Erkenntnis kirchlichcr Krcisc, diss selbst em 
"guter Konig" nur bedingtden "christlichen [dealen" entsprechen konntc.' Even in the 
eleventh century, Gregory VII repeated (Reg V III, 2i) the idea that royal dominion 
was the work of the devil - by that date, not such a common view. The origins of this 
specifically western line of christian political thought were clearly traced by W. H. C. 
Frcnd, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church (London 1905). 

13 Walhce-HadriU, cap IV. Compare Grans, pp 416 ft where too little account is taken 
of the positive and 'useful* aspect of Bedc's image of kingship. 

14 See Ullmann, The Carolingian Renaissance and the I&a &f Kingship (London Io6o) T 
The quotation ii from the crowning-prayer of Hincmar's Or do for Louis the Stam- 
merer, S77 (AfCH Capita II, 461) which reappeared in many subsequent Ordines, 
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sacral ministrations of the clergy. The anointing rite was the means 
whereby the ehctus was made, not replete with magical powers, but 
capable, through grace, of fulfilling his this-worldly royal function. 15 
Once 'useful* qualifications were clear, the notion of 'useless* kingship 
too could acquire juristic definition ; 1S and the so-called coronation- 
oath could become a constitutional check. 17 Thus the consecrated 
king was the church's model of desacraliscd rulership. 

In the second place, the concept of sanctity itself 16 could be not only 
sharply differentiated from sacral iry but turned against it. For what 
distinguishes a saint from a sacral or holy person is the very obvious, 
but crucial, fact that a saint is dead: it is his bones (real or believed) 
which are the object of a cult. The living determine the criteria of 
sanctity and establish the qualifications of the prospective saint. His life 
and/or death must be adjudged worthy, and his relics must be believed 
to work wonders. As the subject of a critical assessment, therefore, the 
saint must achieve and be assigned his status. However positively king- 
ship may be valued, if sanctity has to be earned and recognised there 
can be no sanctification of royalty per se+ I cannot see the church's 
auctoritas, operated increasingly from the eleventh century as a papal 
monopoly , ie functioning here as a simple adjunct of 'feudal* political 
institutions. Even if the initiative in promoting a saint's cult was usually 
clerical, popular acceptance was essential to its success. Cowdrey has 
shown in relation to the peace movement of the eleventh century how 
saints were summoned into cooperative action by clergy and people, 20 
The general point is no less valid for royal saints in particular. It is 
significant that all but a few of these cults remained obscure and 
localised, white some, for example that of Edgar at Glastonbury, never 
got off the ground. Family interest and clerical support were not 
enough to guarantee long-term or widespread recognition: 21 a more 
public utility had to be demonstrated. 

For royal saints, manipulated by the living, provided not just a model 

15 Compare my paper, "National synods, kinship ai office, and royal aiminting\ch. 
10 below, pp, 239 ff- 

See E. Peters, The Shadow King (New Haven 1370). 
i: See W. UlJmanti, Principle* of Government and Politics in the Middle Agts (London 

1961) pp 143 ff t 186 ff. 
1B On the origins of trie christian idea of the saint, see Grans, part HI; A<-J, Fcrtugiire, 

La Samtttf (Paris 1945); and the penetrating remarks of P b Brown, Religion and 

Society in the Age of St Augustine (London 1972} p 142, 
" See £. W, Kemp, Canonisation and Authority in the Western Church (Oxford 1048). 
20 "The Peace and Truce of God in the Eleventh Century", in PP 46 (1970) pp 4a ff. 
Si Graii4 pp J90 ft"; Wallatc-Ha drill pp Si fF. 
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but a yardstick of kingly conduct and performance in office. Such a tool 
was useful to other workmen than clerics and princes. Thus St Edward 
the Confessor was a potent figure in twelfth-century England less for 
propagandises of beneficent royalty than for those who, in order to 
put limits on royalty's operations, were already making what Jolliffe so 
aptly termed the advance 'from law to politics', 22 Even from the arch- 
exam pic of a dynastic saint-king, Join ville points the following moral; 
Louis IX *s canonisation 'has brought great honour to those of the good 
king's line who are like him in doing well, and equally dishonour to 
those descendants of his who will not follow him in good works. 
Great dishonour, I repeat [joinvillc's emphasis is significant] to those of 
his Jin e who choose to do evil. For men will point a finger at them and 
say that the saintly king from whom they have sprung would have 
shrunk from doing such wrong.' 23 The prediction was accurate: in 
1314, Philip IV was forced by his subjects to confirm the liberties his 
saint-grandfather had allowed, just as in England a century earlier, 
Edward the Confessor's sanctity which 'was known to include the re- 
mission of taxes^Vas held up against the tyrannous king John. There 
is more than coincidence here: it was because the saint-king's past was 
not that of sacral kingship that he had at least a potential future as a 
symbol of constitutional monarchy. 

* 2 J. E + Ah Jolliffe, Angevin Kingship (London 1963). On St Edward, sec \J* C] Holt, 
[Magna Carta] (Cambridge 1963). J. C. Russell, 'The Canonization of opposition to 
the king in Angevin England 1 , in C, H. Haskins Anniversary Essays (Boston 1 929) 
f>f> 279 tT, comments interestingly on the implications for English royalty of the 
popular *ianctificjtion' of anti-royal leaders, without, however, noting that a saint- 
king could play a similar role, 

BS Chronicle of the Crusade of St Louis, tram M R. B> Shaw (London 1963), 

34 Holt p cjG, Compare Barlow pp 265 ff + 
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CHARLES THE BALD AND THE CHURCH 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 

{ t II f HE CHURCH in town and countryside* is a fruitful theme, 
I But for early medievalists it is an especially challenging 
JJL one. We first have to establish our right to participate at all 
There is a classic tradition of interpreting western history, and the 
history of western Christianity too, in terms of an opposition between 
town and countryside: 1 but according to exponents of this tradition, 
from Marx and Engels through Weber and Troeltsch to some 
contemporary historians, the early middle ages present a dull, townless 
void between antiquity and the eleventh or twelfth century. We have 
to begin then, by affirming that there were towns in the early middle 
ages. To justify this, we must do mote than point out continuity in 
the terminology used by late classical and early medieval writers. Wc 
need to show that places existed which functioned as towns. Biddlc 2 
has given a useful archaeologist's list of functional criteria: defences, 
a planned street-system, a market, a mint, legal autonomy, a role as 
a central place, a relatively large and dense population, a diversified 
economic base, plots and houses of 'urban* type, social differentiation, 
complex religious organisation, a judicial centre* 

Biddle suggests that if a place fulfils three or four at least of these 
criteria, it merits serious consideration as a town. At this point, the 
early medieval ecclesiastical historian can rub his or her hands: not 
only arc we qualified to join actively in discussion, but we have a 
particularly good qualification to do so — simply because in the early 
middle ages it was churches, episcopal and monastic, which provided 
the major, if not quite the only, foci for town life on the criteria 

1 Sec for example K, Marx, Pre-capitalist Economic Formations, ed Hobsbawm (London 
1964) pp 35-6, T7-&, 127 seq; F. Engds, The Peasant War in Germany, ed L Krieger 
(Chicago/London 1967} pp 33 [MJ Weber, Economy [and Society], ed G. Roth 
and C "Wittich, 3 vols (New York 1968) 3> «p i6 t pp 1 21 2.-61; E. Troeltsch, The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches f 2 vols (London 1031} i, pp 254 seq; C Haase, 
'Die mittchltcrliche Stack als Festung', Die Stadt des Mittelaiters t ed Q. Haase t 3 vol* 
(Darmstadt 1963) 1, pp 3 77-408, and other cssiys m the same collection. 

* Towns', The Archaeology of Anglo-Saxon England, cd D. M. Wilson (London 1376} 
pp 99-150 at p 100. 
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specified above, 3 If 'a role is a central place* and Complex religious 
organisation 1 go without saying, the defensive, economic, and govern- 
mental functions of ecclesiastical centres seem to me equally charac- 
teristic and peculiar — certainly for ninth-century west Francia on which 
I propose to concentrate. 

But by way of preliminary, I want to make two points, one specific, 
one general The first concerns the economic features of our 
ecclesiastical towns: they are centres not primarily of production but 
of consumption and, to a lesser but increasingly significant extent, of 
exchange* As consumers of rural products, the' town-dwellers — 
religious specialists and those who service them — clearly exist in 
intimate dependence on the countryside. But those who produce for 
or supply the urban elite are also its dependants. There is no merchaut 
class, no bourgeoisie: only agents and servitors of churchmen. This 
explains why there is no qualitative distinction between the religiosity 
of rown and countryside such as Weber and Troeltsch posited for later 
medieval Christendom and Gellner for north African Islam. 4 My 
second, general, introductory point is this: that compared with any 
other society I can think of since urban civilisation began at all, the 
differentiation of town and countryside in the early medieval west 
had quite peculiar implications- Elsewhere towns were the locations 
of political power. And if political and religious institutions were 
structurally differentiated, it was the religious ones, if any, which 
shifted to the countryside* 5 The growth of the Christian church 
within the Roman empire, and especially during 'the birth of the 
Middle Ages', had consequences specific to the early medieval west: 
institutional continuity of the church in old urban centres; the 
transformation of those old centres and the growth of new ones under 
ecclesiastical direction or at least strong influence; the disappearance 
or attenuation of certain urban functions in these centres as barbarian 
lay political power was established in the countryside; and a spatial 

* [J,] Hubert. Evolution [dc la topographic ct dc Inspect des viUes de Gaule du Ve an 
Xe iiede]', SS Spoleto 6 (1959) pp 5*9-3 & at 5+0 seq\ [R.] Latouche, [The] Birth [of 
Western Economy] (London 1907) pp 97 seq\ E. Ennen, Die eumpdische Stodt des Mittie- 
\a\tm (Gffttingen 1972) caps i, 3; [G.] Duby, [The] Early Growth [of the European 
Eccrtomy] (London 1974) pp 97 stq t esp p 106, 

* [E.] Gellncr, *[A pendulum swing theory of J tsLam', Annates Socio fogiquts (Paris 1968) 
PP 5-14- 

fc For pioneering attempts at a comparative approach, see Wcbcr, Economy pp 1226 
stq, 1236 ftf ia6o-2 t and Gelliier, 'Islam'* But the uniqueness of developments in the 
early medieval west remains to be explored 
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dislocation between lay and ecclesiastical power which meant that 
kings, though based in the countryside, had to find some mode of 
access to the towns through relations with the church. B a! child's 
interference With urban and sub-urban cult-sites throughout her 
Ncustro-Burgundian realm shows the interaction of all these themes 3 . 
In the ninth century, that interaction took other forms — arising from 
the terms on which the early Carolingians had set about the 
reconstruction of ecclesiastical culture and institutions after the 
disintegration of the late seventh and early eighth centuries. 7 Reform 
depended, as in the eleventh century, on maximising material resources: 
no scriptoria without sheep and cows! Car o ling ian royal and 
aristocratic piety ensured that the reformed church had its riches. 
Herlihy 8 has calculated that church lands over western Christendom 
as a whole tripled in area between 751 and 825, rising from ten to 
over thirty per cent of the total ofland cultivated. No contemporary 
power-holder could neglect such a trend, and kings especially were 
bound to claim some benefits from it. I start from the assumption that 
this royal exploitation could be, not wanton plundering, but a highly 
discriminating exercise the pattern of which may be clearer if we apply 
the distinction between town and countryside. And since Charles the 
Bald has the reputation of an arch^xp loiter, his activities seem worth 
closer examination. 

First then, what was the interest of the church in the countryside to 
Charles the Bald? Following an ancestral tradition which may well 
predate the Carolingians, 9 Charles used church lands to reward, and 
secure the loyalty of, his vassals and his counts. In his father's reign, 
clerical protests against this practice had become noisy; but though 
Louis the Pious probably tried to stop making new appropriations, 
he did not revoke those of his ancestors. 10 During the wars of 840-3 1 
further spoliations, royal and otherwise, had been made. Charles the 
Bald therefore began his effective reign under intensified pressure to 
restore ecclesiastical property. He did so, as twenty-four surviving 

* See my 'Queena as JesebeUi the careers of Brunhild and Balthild in Merovingian 
History', above, chapter l,pp* 1-48. 

7 Ewifr gives a fine survey in Handbook of Chunk History, ed li. Jedin and J. Dotan 
3 (London 15*9) sections i p 3 and 4. 

* 'Church property on the European Continent, 701-1200", Speculum 36 (lytfr) pp 
Si^ioj. 

* Lane, [Hisume de fa] Propria [ecclhiastiqut en France], 6 voli (LiJJe 1910-43) 

l, pp 44&-S°; a - PP I ^£>* 
J * Lesne* Propria, 2, ii {1922} pp 148 stq. 
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charters testify, 11 But did this mean that he was having to 'despoil his 
own domains to buy off revolt'? 1 2 Can wc infer from such acts of 
restitution increased royal weakness, measured in terms of loss of 
control of lands? Let us look at a case where we know what actually 
happened next. In 845, with Hincrnar at his elbow, Charles restored 
substantial properties to the church of Rheims + 13 But his vassals were 
not thrown off their estates. They now became, instead, vassals of the 
archbishop 14 and were told by the king to pay their due rents 
(nonae et decimae) 15 to the church. In practice, though, what mattered 
was that Charles's men retained their benefices and through them their 
personal Jink with the royal benefactor; so that, when one such 
vassal wished to pass on his benefice to his son* he applied not to Hincrnar 
but to Charles. 16 Where is the alleged loss of royal political control? 

It is true that ninth-century churchmen had successfully vindicated 
their exclusive rights — in principle — to the disposition of church 
property. 17 A vassal holding such property no longer held it from the 
king [verba regis) but from an ecclesiastical rector. 19 Churchmen 
recognised, never thclcss* that in practice royal needs had still to be 
met in the interests of the realm as a whole, Paschasius Radbertus, 
writing in $52, attributed a shrewd assessment of the situation to 
Wala of Corbie a generation before; 'If the state {respublica) cannot 
survive without the help of church property, a procedure and a system 
(modus et or do) must be sought* so that laymen could receive such 
property without damage to the church, 19 New rules were found. 
But as Southern said in another context: 20 \ . , though the system had 
its + . ♦ philosophers* it was also, as practical men knew, capable of being 

11 [G.l Tcssicr, [Rectuil des Arte* de Charles II le Chauve]* 3 vols (Paris 1943-55) 3 + pp 
213-15, 

13 [J. M.] WalLice*-I-lidriI] t [Early Germanic] Kingship {in England and on the Continent) 

(Oxford 1971) p 127. 
ia Tessier T r, 110 75, pp 210-13. 
" Tessier, I, no 99, pp 262-5. 

"G. Constable, 'Nona et decima', Speculum 33 (i960) pp 224-50. 
" Hincrnar of Rheinu, Dt villa Noviliaco, PL 125 (1S79) col 112. 
» [W,J GorTar c, [The Le Mans] Forgeries {Cambridge, Mass. 1966). 
x * Leuie, Propriiii, 2, i T pp 164 seq, 

" MGH SS 2. ed G. H. Pertz (Hanover 1 829) p 549, On this passage, set W. Wchlcn, 
Geschtihisxheibung vnd Slaatsauffasiung im Zciialicr Ludwigs des Frommen, Historisthe 
Studien 41$ (Uibeck/Hamburg 1970) p 114, and for the meaning of respublita (in sonic 
ninth-century contexts equivalent to Staatsgut) pp 33 sefr 53^4. It is worth itrcssing 
that Paschasius was writing this in the context of the reign of Charles the Bald, not 
Loub the Pious, 

M The Making of the Middle Ages (London 1059) p T40. 
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manipulated to give much the same results as had been obtained in 
a . . , cruder age. The whole secret lay in knowing the ropes, and in 
sensing how fir one could go/ Charles die Bald knew the ropes. 
On the lands of the church of Laon he confided so many vassals to the 
bishop that the lands of the sec were hardly adequate to support them 
and additional royal grants had to be promised. 21 Given the loyalty 
and the effective generalship of the bishop in question, Charles had 
nothing to lose by having his vassals become the bishop's: service to 
church and realm were then perfectly congruent. Moreover, those 
vassals persisted in regarding the king as the real source of their 
benefices, appealing to him against the bishop when the latter tried 
to evict them. But in that case it was not the king or his men but the 
bishop himself who could be depicted as despoiling church property, 
and at the same time betraying his king. 22 

Continuing effective royal disposition of the lands of churches 
(whatever theory might say) could in fact work to the benefit of those 
churches as corporate institutions. Individual bishops or abbots some- 
times presided over the despoiling of their own churches' lands. 23 In 
such circumstances royal protection could mean what it said. It was 
to protect the abbey* s lands against abbots who might 'make grants 
to laymen more inordinately than was fitting' that the monks of 
Fleury sought the king's help, 24 Charles dispatched four missi to 
establish the true extent of the abbey lands, and in a diploma recording 
the findings of the inquiry he commanded \ . , that no future abbot , . , 
should presume to subtract to any degree from the named manors, 
but from them should both strenuously perform our [military] 
service . , . and take care to provide adequately for the monks 1 , whom 
Charles naturally expected to pray for himself, his family and the 
stability of the realm. 25 Charles' candour is refreshing: in his view the 

S1 Hinqmar of Laon N PL 124 {18.79} Col 1029, 

aa PL 126 (1879) £0)1 49 5 + 58 3 , Mansi 16, cots £49- 5a See Lesne, Proprittf, 2, i> pp 27ft 
seq\ [}.] Devisse, Hittanar, [Artkevfque de Reims 8 4 3 voh (Geneva 1975-6) 
2, pp 738-85, csp p 775, n 402, where it becomes clear that the central issue is not 
Jcgai but political. 

3a Lcsnc h L'Origine des Menses dans It tcmporel dei dglises et des tnaiidJteres de France an iXe 
siette (Lille lyio) pp 03 seq\ but the comments on pp 59-60 need modifying in the 
light of {F.) Felten, 'Laienabte [in der Karolingerzeit'], Mimchltttn, Episkopat und Adel 
zur Griindungszcit des Kiosters Rekhcnau, ed A. Borsi (Sigma ringen 1974) pp 397-431. 

S1 Tcssier. 1, no 177, pp 465-0 it 467; \ . . propter return dimmutioneni quas praeteriti 
pradati qjusdem monaster ii mordinatius quam decuit saccular ib us auribuerunt. , . .* 

26 Ibid p 468: r * ut nullus abbas futurus de eodem monusterio digendus secundum 
nost rani indulgent iam et sanctorum episcoporum privilegium de nominatis villi-a ve.1 
iocis aliquid dim hue re pracsumat, sed dc ipsis et nostrum servitium strenue peragat, 
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interests of servitium nostrum and of the monastic community went 
hand in hand, and both had to be defended against the arbitrary action 
of self-interested abbots. Interestingly, the passage referring to 
secularisations of Fleury lands by abbots {praelatf) caused two 
respectable nineteenth-century editors 26 to treat this diploma as 
'suspicious*: abbots, they declared, did not do that sort of thing. 

Charles the Bald exercised a special control over the lands of royal 
abbeys, especially in Neustria* Like his immediate predecessors, he 
could grant abbacies, with their appurtenant vast estates, to able 
clerics who made their careers in the royal service. 27 More often than 
those predecessors, Charles sometimes granted abbacies to laymen, a * 
The disposition of St. Martin's at Tours, for instance, successively to 
well-connected clerics and powerful laymen, played a key part in the 
king's policy in western Neustria* 29 Lay abbacies tended to lead to 
dismemberment of monastic holdings, they were uncanonical and 
aroused episcopal protest; 30 but they continued to provide Charles 
with a useful fund of lands for distribution. Alternatively, he could 
keep royal abbeys for himself or for members of his own family, in 
which case royal agents ran the monastic estates directly. Abbey lands 
became, in other words, an extension of the royal domain. Thus in 
c6~4 Charles commanded his counts 'that the manors of our royal 
domain and also the manors of the monasteries which wc hold con- 
ceded and granted to our wife and our sons and daughters, and which 
are under the royal Immunity, shall maintain their existence within 
the counties and be preserved intact with due respect paid [to their 



adjunct is vassal Jorum annnis donis ct acdihois monastcni ct munitinnc. consueto 
adjutono T ct ipsis scrvis Dei in eodem loco habitantibus eongrua stipendia mimstrarc 
studcat* artd a few lines above J *, * * quatenus tit praesentes ft ScCuturi ejusdem loci 
monachi absque ulla penuria stipendiorurn valerent Domnino libcrc military er 
delectaix-t cos pro nobis ct stabilitate regni nostri uxorisqueac prolis Domimim exorare\ 
The military service owed from monastic lands and by abbots, in person it discussed 
by JF.] Prinz, Klerus and Krieg (Stuttgart 1971) pp 105 scq, 120-2. 
M M. Prou and A. Vidier, cited by Tessier* i, p 

" I K.J Voigt N [Die Karetittgische] Kfosierpclitik [tmd der Nitdergaag de$ westfrmkischen 
Kdnigiums] (Stuttgart 1917); Lesne, Ptoprihi^ 2 T i\ f bks 1 and 2; Ewig p 'Dcscriptio 
Franciae\ Karl der Grossc, ed W, Draunfds, + vols (DusscLdorf ip<5 5-8} 1, pp 160 seq r 

"This development and its significance have been ably demonstrated by Feltcn, 'Laieu- 
abte\ esp 408 seq, 421 seq, 

**J, Boussard T 'Les destinccs de la Ncustric du IXc au XIc sicdc\ Cahiers Civilisation 
Medicate it (Poitiers 1968) pp 15 seq. 

w See Hinc mar's comments in Ann [ales] Bert [iniani], sa S66 N cd F. Grat, J. Viettiard and 
S, Qemencct (l J aris 1 964) pp n6 t 1 jr; 132 (here the culprit is Charles himself). 
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special status]/ 31 In 867 Charles himseif assumed the abbacy of St. 
Denis, consigning its economic management to provost, dean and 
treasurer, and the organisation of its military service {cur a militiae) 
to a maior domtts* 2 The monks themselves seem to have collaborated 
willingly in these arrangements: 33 after all they stood to benefit 
from the king's attention. This was a case of mutual advantage. 
Hence the lack of any clerical criticism of Charles* action. 

Of further significance was the use to which Charles put his 
Klosterpolitik in providing for two of his four sons who reached 
maturity. 3 * It may seem only a short step from setting up your 
daughters as abbesses, as Charles* predecessors had done, to making 
oblates and in due course abbots of your legitimate sons. But this 
latter, Charles's innovation, 35 had large political implications, It 
enabled Charles to break with the Prankish royal tradition, so 
assiduously followed by Charlemagne and Louis the Pious and 
continued also by east Prankish kings down to the 88os, of 
partitioning the realm between all of a king's legitimate sons. No 
doubt die spur was shortage of sub-kingdoms : Charles only had two.* 6 
But the availability of royal monasteries provided an alternative to 
dismembering the fisc, or more dangerously, disinheriting his younger 
sons, Like appanages, rich abbeys might with luck keep princes happy, 
and unlike appanages, they did not carry the risk of he nubility, for 
Charles's sons were properly professed monks. From the king's 
standpoint, it was also potentially very useful to have such important 

4i M Gil Cap 2, ed A. Boretius and V, Krause (Hanover 1897) no 272 ft diet of Pitrei) cap 5, 
p 313: + Volumus ei expresse comitibus nostris mandamus, ut villae nostrae indomi- 
nicatae, sed et villae de monastcriis, quae et coniugi nostrae et filiis ac filiabus nostris 
concessa atque don.au habenm^ quacquc minium tare consist utit n cum salvameuto 
et debita reverentia in comitatibus illorum consistam*. 

" Ann Bert sa, pp 134-5, Sec farmer Voigt, Khsterpottiik, pp 3? s$q. 

"Tessier, 2, 110 370, pp ^47^5° (an original), whcrc + p J SO, Charles calls himself abbot 
fmtmtn clettione. On royal abbacies, see Lesnci Propria, ii h pp 172-84. 

3 * For the abbacies held by Lothar (St Germain at Auxcrre and perhaps St Jean at Reomc) 
and Car Jo man (St Am and, St Paquier, Lobbcs, St M^dard at Stnssoiis and St Amulf 
at Metz) see Voi^t, Klostiryolitikj pp 3S seq. Two younger boys may also have been 
destined for the church: sent tor education to St Amand, they died there in 865 or 
R66 See MGH Poet 3, ed L Traubc (Berlin iflgG) pp 677-8. For this and other dealings 
of Charles the Bald with St Amand, see now the important article of Rosamond 
McKittetick, 'Charles the Bald and his horary*, EHR 95 (1980X pp. 28-47, I am 
very grateful to her for letting mc sec this in advance of publication. 

3 M had thought this point hitherto neglected until I found that Lesne> as usual, had 
already seen it: Proprifai \ 2 + ii, pp 167-8. 

See Buussard, 'Neustrie*; and W. Kienast, Studien iiber die franzfaistken Vvlksstamme 
des FruhmittetalfCTS (Stuttgart 1068). 
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abbeys as those of St. Medard (Soissons), St + Amand, St. Riquier, and 
St, Germain (Auxerre) firmly in filial hands. The system worked well 
until 870 when the abbot of St. Medard, having seen one of his two 
elder brothers die and his father then acquire part of Lothatingia, 
made a desperate bid for a realm of his own and was ruthlessly 
suppressed, 37 But Charles had set a precedent: later monarchs from 
the Ottomans onwards would dispose of surplus princes by dedicating 
them to the service of God— a strategy which of course presupposed 
effective (if indirect) control of churches and their lands. 

I turn now to Charles's dealings with the church in the towns; 
what specifically urban services could the church offer? Despite its 
rural bases, Frankish royal power had always had important links 
with civitates* 8 But relations that had been quite informal and 
personalised under the Merovingians became rather less so under the 
Carolingians. Not that churchmen now occupied permanent posts 
in royal government, though they did act very frequently on special 
commissions, for example as tnissi dominici sitting alongside counts 
in public courts held in dvitates. 39 But in general terms, it was because 
permanent, thus urban, central places came to play a more con- 
spicuous part in ninth-century administration that more, and more 
varied, governmental activity was required of churchmen, especially 
bishops, 40 On the supply side, the workings of the Carolingian 
renaissance produced more experts capable of drafting complex 
legislative documents or compiling estate surveys. On the demand 
side, growing defence problems created new needs. As an initial 
response individual churchmen, like the bishops of Orleans and 
Chartres, led local resistance to the Vikings from their civitatesA 1 
When Charles implemented something like a defence policy for the 
realm (at any rate those regions worst affected) he looked to the 
church not merely to contribute but to bear the main burden. 
Fortification was largely an urban task, in that whole cities or 
monasteries were enclosed in walls. 42 Pancgcld, the alternative method 

Attn Heft sa 870, 871, S73, pp 178-9^ 194, 
S *R Prinz, 'Die biichdfliche Stadthcrrschaft im Frankenreicb VOm 5. bii JEUm 7. Jht\ 

HZ «7 (1974) pp 1-J5; see farther my comments in chapter l t above,* 
u For example MGH Cap a» no ao~i» p 278* 

40 F. Ganshof, The CarQlirigians dnd the Prankish Monarihy (London 1971) pp 206-7; 
UJlmann, 'Public welfare and social Legislation in the early medieval councils', 

SCM*j (1071) pp 1-39. 
J1 Ann Bert sa 8^4, p tfej. See also Ptinz n Ktertts und Krieg, pp 124 seq. 
" F, Vercauteren, 'Com me tit s + est-on defendu T au [Xe siecle T dans l 3 empire franc h contre 

Jes invasions riGrniandes?*, Annates du KXXe Congres de ta Fdde'ration arche'olQgique et 
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of defence, meant urban and episcopal organisation.* 3 Bishops had 
to contribute from their own treasuries; they also had to collect 
the sums due from other ecclesiastical contributors throughout their 
dioceses. Like the Merovingians* tax-system, that of Charles the 
Bald was run in and from tivttates— which explains why the famous 
Danegcld edict of 877, after specifying the central role of bishops, 
ended by requiring contributions also from 'traders and people living 
in rivitates . . * in proportion to their resources 1 , 44 

Since Lot showed that the church was effectively the sole bearer 
of this financial burden, we have learnt more about the sources of the 
church's wealth in the ninth century. 45 It is not just a matter of 
dethesaurisatlon. When bishops like those of Rheims and Orleans, 
or the monks of St. Riquicr and St, Bertin, could undertake large 
and often long-term building programmes, when successive bishops 
of Auxcrre could disburse quantities of silver and cash for the adorn- 
ment of every parish church in the diocese, 4 * it looks as if urban 
ecclesiastical centres, episcopal and monastic, were able to dispose of 
increasing cash incomes deriving not only from increased revenues 
from vast s well-managed estates, but also from the growth of the 
markets they controlled. It is in this context of ninth-century 
economic growth — not universal, by any means, but concentrated 
precisely in those centres with which I am now concerned — that we 
can look at Charles the Bald's new exploitation of what was for him 
sureiy the most important of the church's urban services; 
hospitality. Charles's itinerary, compared with those of his predecessors, 
shows a striking increase in the frequency of stays at dvitates.* 7 Only 
rarely was an ancient royal palace available: Charles restored the one 

htstcrtque dt? Belgique (Brussels 1036) pp II 7-3 2; Hubert, Evolution 1 , pp 550-7, with 
fig j 1 j. iG. 

*■ R Lot, "Lei tributs an* Normands ct r£gKsc de France au IXe sietlc\ BF.C 85 (1924) 

pp 3S-78. 
u MGH Capit 2 t no 2&o ¥ p 354. 

4 * The fundamental work is Lrsne, Propri&i, esp vols 2 {19 j6) and 6 (1943). Sre further, 
works cited above p 76 n 3 ; and Duby, Rural Economy and Country Life in ike Medievat 
Wat, trans C. Postan (London 196SJ. 

** Rheims: MGH SS 13, ed G, Waits (Hanover iflSi) pp 478-9; Orleans: MGH SS 
15, ed W. Wattenhach, 2 parts (Hanover i8fl7/fl) p 497; St Riquier : Hariulf, Chratticon 
Centttlense, ed F. Lot {Paris 1894) pp 53-4; St Bertin: Carlulaire de Vabbaye de St 
Berlin, ed B. Guerard (Paris 1841) p 109, and MGH SS ij, pp 513-44; Auxerre: 
MGH SS 1 jj pp J96-7. See also Lesne, Propriiti, 3, pp. 91 seq; 6, pp 425 seq. 

n [C.-R.] BrUhl, Fodrum, [Gistum, Servitium Rtgis] (Cologne i9<58) pp 39 seq. It would 
be misleading to neglect the continuing preponderance of Charles's stays on royal 
manors, though even here the overwhelming preference for two of them, Quiersy 
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at Senlis £8 6a* 8 Early in his reign, he had got into the habit of visiting 
himself and his court on the bishops own residence, the episcopium. 
Later Charles more often chose to say in the palaces built within royal 
or episcopal monasteries and what needs stressing here is the urban, 
or more precisely sub-urban, character of these monasteries: St. Denis 
near Paris, St. Mcdard at Soissons, St. Martin at Tours, St. Scrnin 
at Toulouse, St + Germain at Auxerre, St. Remi at Rheims, St. Mesmin 
at Orleans, 49 How is this new royal practice to be explained? 
Bruhl who first drew attention to it explained it mainly in terms of 
dwindling royal land resources 50 — in particular of the famous 
Squandering of the fisc for which every scholar who has read his 
Dhondt (and every student his Barraclough) knows Charles the Bald 
was responsible.* 1 Given political pressures which forced him to travel 
rapidly and continuously about his realm moving far more frequently 
than any previous or later Carolitigian (he seldom spent more than 
a few weeks, or even days, in one place), Charles found his remaining 
fisc lands inadequate to sustain his court. Instead the burden had to 
be imposed on a reluctant church. Of course, all this is partly true, 
though I think the alleged squandering of the fisc by Charles has 
been much exaggerated. 52 But I would suggest a positive as well as a 
negative reason for his changed choice of residence. Why could he not 
have solved his accommodation problem by staying frequently on 
rural episcopal or monastic manors {something he in fact did, but 
rarely)? 53 One obvious reason for choosing urban ecclesiastical sites 
was veneration for the saints who rested there. But Charles's moti- 
vation for visiting a place, as expressed in his own charters, was 



and Compiegne, is strikingly suggestive of new possibilities for the concentration of 
supplies. 13 ut whit concerns me here is the nonetheless notable increase in the urban 
component in Charles's itinerary- 
*' HrilhJ* *Konigspfalz [und Uischofsstadt]^ Rheiuiscttc Vierttlj<dtrshl2tter 23 (Bonn 195S) 
pp 206-7, 

4 * On ill these monasteries, the last two controlled respectively by the bishops of Rhetrm 
and Orleans, see BriflL 'Konigspfalz', There is little additional information, for 
present purposes, to be found in BriihJ's rccem work, PalatUtm und Civitus i (Cologne 

l0 'Konigspfalz\ pp 260-7 4; fWrum, pp 50-2. 

* l J, Dhondt, £tudes tur la naissdttce ties printipmttis teiritoriates en France JXe-Xt slide 
(Bruges 19+8), pp 164-6, 272-4; Barracluugh, The Crucible of Europe (London 1976) 
pp 88-0. 

" I hope to defend this view at length elsewhere, 

41 For example Ann Bert sa p 52+ £ per nay, a manor of the church of fUicimi restored 
ia B45, Tessier, I, no 75 i Hiactnar, MGH Bpp S, i, ed E* Perch (IJedift 1939) P 7^ 
Neauphles, a manor of the church of Rouen. 
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surprisingly pragmatic: he might come Tor the sake of prayer 
(orationis causa)* but he might equally well come 'to make arrangements 
for other affairs of our realm'/* Another likely reason for staying in 
civitates was the partial survival of the Roman road system that linked 
them. 5 * But the main reason surely was that the civitates and monastic 
urban centres were becoming wealthier, and the churches which could 
tap tbat wealth by controlling markets were therefore in a good 
position to sustain the new roya] demands — sustain, and perhaps also 
to benefit from them. The bishops at the synod of Meaux-Paris in 84 3 
registered a famous complaint which is conventionally cited to show 
their rooted opposition to Charles's new impositions. This is what 
the bishops said: 

It should be suggested to [the king] that . . . he should enter 
the episopal residence < . . in a respectful manner whenever he may 
stay in a dvitas to claim his due hospitality, and should not 
allow women in . . . Also the immunities granted by previous 
emperors and kings prohibit excessively long visits from kings, 
their magnates and their secular folio wings . . . [From now on] 
when your journeying brings you to civitates, let your majesty 
give orders that the houses within a ci vitas be free from the 
exactions of plunderers; because [what is happening now is that] 
all who used to bring their goods to the civitates, both to keep 
them in safe storage and to sell them more peacefully there, are 
refraining from doing so, existing immunities are being Infringed t 
and the citizens arc being ♦ ♦ , not just oppressed but plundered 
by the visitors [that is, the king's entourage] and prevented from 
selling their goods ♦ . , w 

LA Tessicr T l t no i8 3 p 44 (for Corbie); 2 t no 240, pp 43 h 44 (St Martin h Tours). References 
to orationfs causa belong only to the early part of the reign. See Brtlhl, Fodrttm, pp 

4.$-6 t I04> 

&s 13rtihl n JWnifli, pp 62 seq. Pot the realm of Charles the Bald, t Ills, topic is in need of 
further study. 

" MCH Capit 2, caps 26, 2j, p 405: 'Suggercndum est . . . regime dignitati, ut episcopium 
. . . revcrcnter fotroeat* et . . . quando orationis et debitae susceptiorus gratia in transitu 
convenienti civitatem ingressus fuerit, habitaculis episcopal us reverenter inhabited 
et non diveraoria feminatuni mag^tficenitia sua et religio venerabilis ibidem fieri 
pcrmittat. . 4 . Sed et inniunitates praecedentium imperatorum ac regum ab huiugmodi 
longiori cr diururni conversation et commoratione regum et quorum cumquc potcn- 
tium ac seculiTiurn personarum in episcopio prohibent* . * ♦ Veutta studebit magnitude 
obnixins observare, ut, quando t ran situs vester iuxta civitates accident, inmune* et 
liberas vestra dotninatio iubeat a depraedationum exactionibus fieri mansiones intra 
rivititcm h quia oinnes h qui sua ad civitates defer ebant, ut et salva quacque ibi haberent 
et ilia plus pacifice venderent, iam et hoc refugiunt et pristinac inmunitatei et coniir- 
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This protest is interesting because it is equivocal. The complaint is not 
about royal visits as such: had the 'citizens' and the suppliers of the 
urban market been able to rent out lodgings and sell their wares, 
instead of having them appropriated, would not everyone have been 
happy? We know that Charles subsequently imposed many times upon 
ecclesiastical hospitality; but there is a notable absence of subsequent 
complaints, B7 RheiniS was visited more often than any other civiias, 
but there is no sign at all that it was ruined 58 — rather its flourishing 
scriptoria and new buildings indicate the contrary. When Charles 
visited Auxerre in September 86 i t his court occupied all the available 
accommodation in and around the civitas™ But no clerical complaint 
is recorded: perhaps women were kept out of the churchmen's way. 
is it possible that Charles's urban subjects, both ecclesiastical governors 
and the citizens for whom they were responsible, had begun to appreci- 
ate the benefits of increased consumer demand? Charles himself, 
after all, was highly sensitive to commercial considerations. He 
husbanded his revenues from tolls; 60 and in the enormous capitulary 
of 864 he provided for a sophisticated coinage reform, including a 
nnovatio monetae \ and for a firm royal control of mints (all but one of 
them in civitates)* 1 Charles granted land to churches surprisingly 
rarely (surprisingly, that is, if you think of him an inveterate fisc- 
squanderer) but he did have other valuable things to give; to Corbie, 
a bridge and rights to tolls thereon; 62 to the bishop of Paris, the Grand 
Pont with its mills, and later, the right to dispose of some newly- built 
houses; 63 to the monks of St. Denis control of a weekly market at 

mationes infringuntur, dum et cives ab hospitibu? opprimuntur et ab his, a quibus noti 

solum opprimuntur, verum et diripiuntur. sua noti solum vendere prohibentut:, sed e[ 

propter direptionem post eos cum gemitu clamare coguntur'. 
17 The ravaging of the countryside by the king's troops was occasionally ton a plained of, 

but is hard J y relevant in the present context. 
5 *Hincrnar's only complaints about royal demands for hospitality occur in a thoroughly 

disingenuous letter to pope Hadrian II „ PL I26 N col iflj* in which Hincmir affects to 

exculpate himself from complicity in Charleses invasion of Lotharingia! Even M. 

Devisse, Jiirtcmdr, i t p 458, n 506, is moved to observe: 'la sincerite de rargumentation, 

cette foii t ti est pas ecUtinte'. In the very same letter, Hincmar affirms the king's rights 

to hospitality at bishops' expense. 
*' Lupus of Ferrieres, ep 115, Carrespctidana, ed L. Levi) lain, z vols (Paris 19.35) 2, p 162, 
S0 Ganshof p *A pnopos de tonlieu a Tepoque carolingienne 1 , in SS Spot 6 t ii (1939) pp 

485-508 at 490-7- 

* L MGH Capit 2 t no 273, pp 310-33, at 314.-20 (caps 8-34). See M. van Rey, Die 
Miinzpragung Karls des Kahlen'. Die Stndt in der europaischtn Gtschichte. Frstithfift 
E. Ennett, ed W. Besch ana others (Bonn 1972) pp 153-84. 

" Tessier, 1, no pp 43-4. 

» Tesskr, i t no 186, pp 491-1; a, no 391, pp 37*-5* 
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Cormeilles; 54 to the bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne a mint and 
(carefully specified) the profits thereof 6fi It seems that from about 
860 onwards, Charles was trying to establish regal i an rights over the 
foundation of markets as well as over the profits of trade. 46 Certainly 
he knew how to invest in, as well as to exploit, the urban wealth of 
churches. 

So far I have surveyed in a general way Charles the Bald's use of 
ecclesiastic! I resources first in the countryside, then in towns. Now I 
want briefly to bring these strands together by looking at royal policy 
in action at a particular place and timer Auxerre and Burgundy in 
858^9. This was the great crisis-point of Charles's reign, when his 
realm was invaded by his half-brother Louis the German and most of 
the aristocracy deserted him + So did the archbisop of Sens, whose 
treachery represented a major military loss for Charles, But fortunately 
for him, the rest of the episcopate stayed loyal and explained why, in 
terms both of principle and of self-interest, in the famous Quiersy 
letter addressed to Louis the German* That the church 'saved 
Charles's kingdom 1 in this sense is well-known. 67 Less well-known is 
the church's contribution to Charles's political come-back. In late 
September 858, hearing of Louis* long-threatened invasion, Charles 
made for Burgundy, 6 * To the monk Heine writing a generation 
later, it was clear that Charles came to Auxerre 'having lost all hope 
of earthly help' to commit his cause to God and St. Germain. 69 No 
doubt. But Auxerre had other attractions too, Charles had two power- 
ful friends there: the bishop, Abbo, who had close connexions with the 
court and whose brother and uncle had been bishops of Auxerre before 
him, and die abbot of St. Germain's, Charles's cousin Hugh who 
already held this office in 85 3. 70 The church in Auxerre was wealthy, 
whether we measure that by the silver it could distribute, the marble it 
could buy or the school it could support. 71 Charles's political influence 

** T«sier, ^ no 323, pp 210-12. 
" Trasiei, 2, no 277, pp no-i> 

** T. EndemiHti h Mttrkturkundcn und Markt in Frankrcidt und Burgund vom p, bis 1 1 JhdL 

(Constance 1964} pp 27-34; 4°- E ! 98 jefl; aio-1 1, 
* T On all this see [J.] Calmette, \Le\ Diphmaiic [carelingicnne] (Paris l£Oi N repr 1977) 

PP 34 5i »q. 
" Ann Bert sa B$8 P pp 78-9- 
** MGH SS ii t pp 4QJ-4- 

,0 Abbo: MGH SS t|, p 398, and Lupus, Correipandattce, i, noi 9% $6 t pp 10B-M5; 

Hugh: Calmette, Diplomatist PP 4 2 » 
71 MGH SS 13, pp 3 £rf-8 p 40J-4; Jeiuneau, + L*i etoles de Uon er d T Auxerre au IXe 

siide 1 . 55 Spot 19 (1972) pp 495-322. 
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there, attested by episcopal and abbatial appointments before 8 5 8, 
was further shown when his cousin Conrad became count in that 
year. 7S It was from Auxerre, after staying in. the palace he himself 
had probably had built in the precincts of St. Germain* s, 73 that Charles 
set out soon after 9 January 839, to mobilise resistance to the 
invaders in Burgundy. With the recently-appointed young bishop of 
Laon at his side, Charles rallied his vassals from church lands in the 
region, and by the end of January had marshalled enough troops to 
cause the invader's support to wane arid Louis himself to withdraw, 74 
There are frustrating gaps in our information but the outlines of the 
picture are clear. When Charles to survive had to use every instrument 
at his disposal from family connexions to saintly intercession, what 
really tipped the scales was his ability to exploit the carefully-husbanded 
resources of the church in town and countryside. A last point worth 
noting is that Burgundy was a conspicuous area of economic activity 
in the ninth century and later, activity of which Charles himself was 
among the early sponsors. 75 

My conclusion is two-fold- First, 1 am sure £mile Lesne was right 
to focus on ecclesiastical property as a crucial determinant of the 
relations between the king and the church in ninth-century Francia. 
Lesne' s approach was criticised fairly recently on the grounds that it 
was *too narrowly material' and took insufficient account of * changes 
in the law' during the early Carolingian period r * I cannot share such 
reservations; and if I must plead guilty to narrowness, I can only 
find solace in the company of a materialist m on seigneur. Of course 
Wallace-Hadrill is right to stress how much books (produced in 

73 L. Auzias. UAquitaini wrolingiwme (Paris 1937} p 205, n 58 (where, however* the 
grant of the abbacy of St Germain to Hugh is misdated). Sec also Calmctte, Diplomatic, 
pp 42, 5S (but the reference to Heiric T MGH SS i] N pp 401-2, seems misplaced: Hciric 
praises the generosity to St Germain of Conrad senior t fit her of the man made cnunt 
in 858 - which only goes to show the longstanding WeJf connexion with Auxcrre), 

T * Brtthlt 'Kdnig&pfaLz', pp 17 1-2* 

T * MCH hpp 8. no 126 p %2\ Arm Bert m S^t>, p &o r See Calmettt, Diplomatic t pp 58-p. 

" The map at the end of Endemann, MarkJurktmdm, is suggestive. For evidence of 
Charleys interest in the region, see Tester z t no 326, pp * 18-33; no 354, pp 287-8; 
no J6j t pp 315-17? no 378, pp 342-7 + Sec also Latouche, Birth t p 221, and Dubv t 
Early Growth, pp 104- j. No doubt an influx of refugees had an effect on economic 
growth in Burgundy. But it would be premature to claim a direct connexion between 
that growth and relative freedom from Viking raids* Notwithstanding the argument} 
of Wallace-Hadiil], The Vikings in Francia*, Stenton Lecture for 1974 (University of 
Reading 1575) pp 13-18, the question of the Vikings' impact on economic develop- 
ment £ in western and, especially, northern Francia seems to me stili open. 

71 GofTart, Fcrgeti&j p 6. 
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ecclesiastical centres) meant to Charles the Bald; 77 but I think that 
land and money, bed and breakfast meant even more. 7 * It is probably 
true that Charles had little alternative to exploiting the church. Bat 
that does not mean that such exploitation was bad policy. When 
Wallacc-Hadrill points out that for the monks of St. Calais in dispute 
with the bishop of Le Mans, *thc only escape* from episcopal 
domination was 'into the arms of the kingV* he lias put his finger on 
the vulnerability of the church. The need of churches for royaf 
protection (tuitio) was greater, in the end, than the king's for 
ecclesiastical support (suffragtum) — which makes me unable to follow 
Wallace-Hadrill when he claims that Charles's i unprecedented and 
unwelcome reliance on bbhops and abbots for hospitality and the 
upkeep of his court was bound in the long run to play into their 
hands\ 80 

This brings me to my second conclusion: that it is fake to see 
Charles's exploitation of the church as, in Briihfs word, rtickskhtsfos* 1 
— wanton, ill-considered— and ultimately self-defeating, a view which 
seems currently to be widely shared. It was not Charles, after all, who 
created the vulnerability of the church. Ecclesiastical property- 
holding was always, and inevitably, at the mercy of lay politics. I 
have tried to show that Charles, far from ruining the churches' material 
base, generally sought to strengthen it when he could; and was able 
to do so, and exploit it at the same time, because he worked within an 
economy which, however tentatively and patchily, was showing the 
first signs of expansion. The analogy I would like to evoke is not that 
of a cake which, though its slices may vary, has fixed limits of total 
size, but that of a healthy cow which you can not only milk without 
killing, but whose production you can greatly increase if you improve 
its feed. Charles the Bald was no cynic; he seriously meant to protect 
the church, and on the whole contemporaries believed that he did so, 

71 Wallacc-Hadrill, *A Caroling ian Renaissance Prince: the Emperor Charles, the Uald\ 
Proceedings of the British A cadetny 64 < 1 97 8} T pp 1 5 5 -8 4 . Ther e i s much val- 
uable information on books written for Charles the Bald in the article (cited in 
n 34 above) by McKittericfc, 

78 Compare the presentation of the Ottomans by J. Gillingham, The Kingdom cf Germany 
in the High Middle Ages, Historical Association (London 1973). Brtlhl, 'Konigspfalz', 
p 274 s n 7°3 = contrasts Charleses 'system* with that of the Ottomans whereas 1 am more 
impressed by the simi!ariti«. 

71 Wallacc-Hadrill, Kingship, p 126: by implication, royal arms are preferable to aristo- 
cratic ones, 

n lbidp ii7 + 

11 Brtifil, Fodrum, p 52. 
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Hincmar and others held up hard standards for the king to meet. They 
obeyed him because Charles, despite his many problems, did not fall 
so far short of the model minister Dti. In the end, I hope that my view 
of the relation of political practice to clerical ideology is not 
incompatible with die views of Wallace-Ha drill andUllmann; for if t 
as Wood recently wrote t 8 2 they move in the same world, it is surely 
one roomy enough to contain political, social and economic historians 
too* 



" Early Medieval Kingship (University of Leeds 1978). If there is curremiy something of 1 
'Carolinian Renaissance amongst younger British medievalists, this is largely due 
to the influence, direct and indirect, of these two scholars. 
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LEGISLATION AND CONSENSUS IN 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE BALD 



In a recent comment on some Carol ingian historical writing, 
Professor J. M. Wallace-Hadrill spoke of ^ a nice mixture of ruthlcss- 
ness and fantasy 1 . 1 It is a rare achievement to have coped as he has 
with this and other early medieval mixtures: he has seemed as much 
at home at B re b teres or Clichy as at St Denis; he has conveyed 
vividly the excitement of both 'matters of the mind' and "their 
startling physical background 1 ; he has explained equally convinc- 
ingly the bloodfeud*s function in Merovingian society, and the 
interest of Carolingian scholars in Lex Salica t and he has discerned in 
Prankish legal sources *the public reason of the Franks'* 3 The fbL 
lowing notes on the capitularies of Charles the Bald are offered in 
gratitude for many insights and a generous supply of counsel and 
aid. 

Since F.-L. Ganshof published his fine work on Carolingian 
capitularies, 3 his views have been developed in two main ways. 
First, increasing attention has been given to the survival of 
capitularies in private collections rather than in remnants of an 
official archive; and while new editions are stilJ urgendy needed t 
much progress has been made in understanding the ways in which 

1 Wallaco-HadrilL Early Medieval History (Oxford, 1975), p. 17. 

J Review of W. A. Eckhardt, Die Kapituinrientammluttg Bisdtof Ghaetbtftds von 
Liittkh (Gottingen T 1955), in Tijthchrifi vow Recktsgeschiedenis, XXIV (1^56). 
pp. 471-2. 

1 P, L. Ganshof; ttecherthes sur Us Capitulaires (Paris, 1958), with references to 
earlier literature. 
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Charlemagne's capitularies, at least, were produced and preserved/ 
Second, Ganshofs contrast between Charlemagne's capitularies t 
given binding force £ by the ruler's ban alonc\ and those of Charles 
the Bald, where the consent of the aristocracy has become a condi- 
tion of validity, has been refined by the argument that the written 
text in the case of Charles the Bald's capitularies, unlike his pre- 
decessors*, had come to possess a 'dispositive character* and was no 
longer merely an aide-memoire to orally-promulgated legislation.* 
On the whole, however, recent research has tended to focus * as 
Ganshof did, on Charlemagne's reign at the expense of his succes- 
sors, and to reaffirm GanshoPs belief that the references to 'consent' 
in Charles the Bald's capitularies signify the progressive weakening 
of the Carolingian monarchy from c,830 onwards,* But these later 
capitularies, though quarried for historical data, have never been 
systematically explored; nor have they been looked at in the context 
of political practice, as collective 'public reason' * Even a brief and 
preliminary survey seems timely. 

Over fifty capitularies have survived from the reign of Charles 
the Bald, including fourteen which are records of meetings between 

* A start was made by S. Stein, 'Lex und Cap iiula: eirie icritische Studic\ MIOG. 
XLI (1926), pp. 289-301, and 'fitude critique des cap itu [aires francs*, Le M&yett 
Age, LI (1941}, pp. 1-75- Although he reached the wrong conclusions, he directed 
attention to the MSS + See also W, A. Ecfchardt, 'Die Capitularia Missorum Specialist 
von 802/ DA, XII (1956), pp. 498-5 16; R, Sc Wider, 'Zur rechtlichen Bedeutung 
der Kapitulariciitexte , T DA, XXIII (1967), pp. 273-94; D. Hagermann, "Zur 
Entstchung der Kapitularien\ m l : est thrift P. Acht (Kallmutz, 1976), pp. 12-27; 
G. Scbrnitz T 'Wucher in Laon. Eine neue Quelle zu Karl der Kahlen und H ink mar 
von Reims', DA, XXX Vll (1981), pp. 520-58; the best discussion in English is 
R r McKirterick, The Prankish Church and the Carolingian Reforms (London, 1977), 
pp. 18 ft\; also W. U 11 m arm. Law and Politics in the Middle Ages (London, 1961), 
pp. 203 if. and The Carciingian Renaiffdnte and the Idea of Kingship (London, 1%9), 
pp. 30-5; for capitularies in the broad context of early medieval legislation and 
kingship, P, Worm aid, L Lex Scripta and Verbttm Regis*, in P. H. Sawyer and 
L N, Wood (eds). Early Medieval Kingship (Leeds, 1977), pp. 105-38. 

5 Schneider, 'Rechtlichc BedcutungV 

6 Hagermann, 'Entstchung*, makes important qualifications to this argument, 
but concludes (p. 27) that instead of 'a fundamental constitutional change', there 
was *a significant shift of accent*. E» Magnou-Nortier, Foi et fideiiti (Toulouse, 
1976), pp. 98 fF. t offers a more radical reassessment with a remarkable analysis of 
the ideological content of four of Charles the Bald's capitularies. But I am not 
convinced by her interpretation of the term mnvenimtia (which does not recur in 
Charles 1 later capitularies and seems unlikely to be an import from Roman law via 
the Midi) h or by her general account of a 'restructuring of the French monarchy' in 
this reign. 
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Charles and (one or more) other Carolingian rulers. 7 Though a 
number of these texts have not been transmitted in the form of 
cap i tula, i.e. are not divided into numbered sections or 'chapters \ 
nearly all of them fall within Ganshof s broad substantial definition 
of capitularies as 'prescribing rules of law and ordering their 
implementation, and/or prescribing measures in particular cases'. H 
What proportion has survived of the total number that may have 
been produced? We can only begin to answer that question by 
looking at how our texts have been preserved- Early in Charles* 
reign, at the Council of Ver in 844, it looks as if no agreed 'official 1 
text was produced there and then.* Some months later, Lupus of 
Ferric res in a letter to Hincmar of Rheims regretted that the king 
*had not agreed in the first place to the recommendations which he 
sought and got at Ver\ and recalled: 'I sent you [Hincmar] these 
same canons, or, as you call them, capilula 7 which I then marshalled 
with my pen. Posterity will, J think Judge them fair, and God will 
not be unmindful of my devotion/ 10 Hincmar, present at Ver t had 
evidently had to wait for Lupus to produce the capitulary text. 
From the early 850s, efforts were made to have a given capitulary 
text available at the palace from the time of issue, for copying by 
*the archbishops and their counts^!) 11 This rule does not suggest 
that many copies were envisaged, and the copying itself was evi- 
dently left to scribes attached to the archbishops and counts- hardly 
a surprising arrangement, given the very small number of chancery 

1 See R. Schneider, BrUdtr^tmeme und SchwurfreHtulsthafi (Lii beck-Ham burg, 
1964), 

8 Ganshof, Recherche^ p + 12. Appendix 1 lists these texts. A] J were edited by 
A. Boretius and V- Ktause, MGH, Capit. II, except for no. 58, which falls within 
Ganshof s classification of 'capitulary-like texts' [Rechenkcs* pp + 11-12), and has 
been edited by Schmitz, *Wuch« in Laon\ pp. 556-8* That ordirtes of royal 
consecration should also be thus classified has been well argued by Ulltnann, Law 
and Politics, pp. 207-8. 

* No doubt the council had worked from a written agenda and some record of 
proceedings was kt pt. c£ McKitterick, Prankish Chunk, pp. 23-5, on ecclesiastical 
councils. 

" Lupus, Ep. 43, in C&neipondance, ed. L. Levillatn (2 vols, Paris, 1927-35), I, 
P + 182. 

" As originally press cri bed by Louis the Pious in #25, MGH, Capit. I, no. 150, 
which reappears in the collection of Anscgis, td. A. Borcrius in MCH, Capit. 
1, Bk II, c.24, p. 419, and was cued from there in the capitularies of Servais (#53) 
and Pltres (864), MGH, Capit, II T no. 260, ell and no. 273 t c.36 (appendix 1, 
nos. 17,39). 
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notaries operating a: any one time. 12 We have no way of knowing 
how regularly the repeated directives about the keeping of a palace 
text were carried out. No example of such a text survives. 13 An 
episode in 862 where 'counsellors* tried to suppress a capitulary text 
suggests that, ac this date anyway, the dra wing-up of capitularies 
was in the hands of a very small group of close royal advisers who, 
especially if a capitulary was not promulgated, could have taken 
texts away with them to private* archives. 14 

I would like to pursue further the question of capitularies' survi- 
val by considering three manuscripts: 

1 . Hague 10 D 2 t written at Rhcirns in the third quarter of the 
ninth century, contains a scries of West Prankish capitularies dating 
from between 843 and 856, and including virtually every capitulary 
known from these years. 15 The last piece in the collection contains 
references to ten of the earlier items . I have suggested elsewhere that 
Hincmar may have been responsible both for this last capitulary, 
and for the collection of which Hague 10 D 2 is an early copy. Ih lf so, 
ought we to ask whether he was acting in a 'public capacity', 
'entrusted* with the construction of a state archive, or in a private 
capacity as one interested in collecting, preserving and even com- 
posing capitularies (among other legal texts)? The question is, 1 
think, mat pose: it presupposes a hard and fast dividing line which 
was constantly transgressed in ninth-century practice, I shall return 
to this point. 

2. Most of Yale ticineckc 41 3 17 is in the hand of a scribe, 

11 cf. Ganshof, Recherckes, p. 64. On the chancery of Charles the Bald, set 
G, Tessicr, Receuii de& Actes de Charles Ic Chauve (3 vols. Pans, 1944—55), HI, 
pp. 46 ff. 

1 J A nd s ee be] ow t p + 95 * for reset v at i on s j bo ut th e alleged 1 i nk between a copy of 
Anscgis and Charles the Bald. If there was a copy of Ansegis in Charles' palace 
archive late in the reign, was anyone there Co use it as a legislative data-bank? The 
mandate tentatively dated by Schrnitz to 868 (1, no> 58) tells Hincmar to prepare a 
dossier of Anseg imitations on a particular issue (usury)* 

14 Annates de Saint-Bertin, ed + F, GratJ. Vielliard and S. Ckmencet (Paris, 19(A), 
(hereafter cited as Annates) t pp, 94-5. 

15 See appendix 1. This MS was cited by the MGH editors as Haagensis 1 H For 
details (and dating by B. Bischoff) sec P. Classen, 'Die Vertrage von Verdun und 
Cou lames, 843, als politische Grundlagen des west-frankischen Reiches\ tiZ 
CXCVI (1963), pp. 2%etseq. 

'* 'Kingship, Jaw and liturgy in the political thought of Hincmar of Rheims', below, 
chapter 7 t pp + 14S-9 + 

17 Sec appendix 1 , This MS, formerly Chester Beatty 11 , and before that Phillipps 
10190, was listed by the MGH editors as Cheltenhamensis 10190 and cited as 
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lngobert, who also copied out a bible apparently presented to 
Charles the Bald by Hincmar c + 870 + ,s The manuscript consists of a 
fine copy of the capitulary collection of Ansegis, followed by six 
capitularies of Charles the Bald, Ingobcrt wrote in the Last of the 
additional capitularies at a later date than the rest, which probably 
means that the manuscript remained in its original Rheims 
scriptorium from c.H(A to f.873. The rationale behind this particular 
series of six seems to be that all these capitularies cite from Ansegis' 
collection , the first of them being the earliest of Charles the Bald's 
capitularies to do so. 1 * This Ansegis connection is important, for 
no fewer than four A nsegis-manu scripts can be attributed to 
Hincmar's Rheims scriptorium™ 

3. A manuscript still extant at Beauvais in the early seventeenth 
century, and used by Sirmond in his remarkable edition of Charles 
the Bald's capitularies, 21 has since been lost, but two copies of it 
survive in the Vatican library, both made in the early modern 



Middlehill It has been very thoroughly described by E, G. Miller, The Library of 
A. Chester Beatty (2 vols, Oxford, 1927), 1, pp. 50-2, 11, places xxviii-xxx; and in 
less detail in Sotheby's catalogue, 24 June 1969, pp. 20-3. [ am grateful to Yale 
University Library for lending me a microfilm of the MS, 

'* See Sotheby's catalogue, 24 June 1969, p. 21 , for the identification by Bischoflf 
of Ingobcrt's hand. On the San Paolo Bible, sec R, McKitterick, 'Charles the Bald 
and his library* , EHR, XCV (1980), pp. 41-2, As against the strong paleographies] 
links with Rheims, the arguments that have been adduced for a Soissons origin for 
this manuscript seem to me weak* There may be another pointer towards Rheims 
in the list of addressees of the Quiersy capitulary in 857 (appendix 1, no. 26) in this 
manuscript: Bishop Himfrid (of Thfrouanne), and Counts Ingiscalc and iicrcngar. 
Clearly the original of this text was destined for the Ternois missattcum {c(. the list 
ofmissi here in the Servais capitulary of appendix 1, no. 17: Bishop Folcoin 
(succeeded by Hunfrid in 856) , Ingiscalc and Bcrcngar): a likely explanation is that 
Hincmar*s scriptorium was responsible for multiplying and distributing capitulary 
texts throughout the Rheims province, and an exemplar that happened to contain 
the Tern o is names had remained in the Rheims archive to be copied by Ingobert in 
the 860s. 

'* See appendix, no, 14 t AfGH, CapiL II, no. 259, cA On the proceedings at this 
assembly, see J, Devisse, Hincmar^ archer eqttc de Reims, 845-882 (3 vols, Geneva* 
1975-6), 1, p. 91. 

*° See Devisse, Hincmar. Ill, p, 1078, and idem, HitKtnaret k Lei (Dakar, 1962), 
pp. 64-9; and Schmitz, 'Wucher in Laon\ pp. 540-1 . Interestingly , Hincmar cites 
from Ansegis quite often in De Fxdesih et Capellis, written in 857 or 858 (ed. W. 
Gundlach, *Zwei Schriften des Er^bisehofs Hinkmars von Reims*, Zeilschrifi jur 
Kirchengesckkhte, X (1889), pp t 92-145, 

J| J. Sirmond. Capituta Caroli Cahi et wztessorum (Paris, 1623); Ganshof, 
RecheTtheSt pp. 7 fT. N thinks this work unworthy of mention. 
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period: Vaticanus reginae Christinae 291 and Vaticanus 4982." The 
coverage of capitularies in the lost manuscript overlaps to a small 
extent with, but largely continues, that of Hague 10 i> 2: taken 
together, these manuscripts could suggest an attempt at the 
systematic preservation of Charles the Bald's capitularies. I am 
tempted to make this juxtaposition, first because the lost manu- 
script contained a number of capitularies in whose composition 
Hiticmar seems to have been involved; 23 second because none of the 
capitularies preserved in the lost manuscript is of later date than 
8 76 1 24 in other words, all fall within the period when Hincmar can 
plausibly be assigned a major role in the composition of capitulary 
texts; and third because several other manuscripts containing 
capitularies of Charles the Bald have been traced to a Rhcims origin 
or exemplar," 

In appendix 1, I list Charles the Bald's capitularies chronologi- 
cally, as do the manuscripts, rather than using the categories of the 
Monumenta editors (though for convenience I also give Monumenta 
numbers), 16 The appendix shows in which of the four manuscripts 

12 See Boretius* conspectus in MGH, Capit. p. xxviii (where, however, the 
Servais capitulary of 853 (appendix 1 + no* 17) has been accidentally omitted from 
the contents of Vat. 4982). The contents of these two MSS are very similar indeed, 
but Vat, 4982 is probably cIosct to the exemplar as it includes the capitularies of 
E per nay (appendix 1, no. 10) and Meerscri847 and 851 (appendix l.nos. 11 and 12) 
where Vat. Reg. 291 omits these. Further 1 Vat. Reg. 291 contains two additional 
capitularies which suggest the use of other sources in an attempt at more complete 
coverage: the Decretio Chiideberti (5%) and the C&nvmtio of Riron (K78). These 
other sources could well be of R helms origin: the Decretiv occurs (twice) in the 
Rheims MS Paris BN Lat + 10758 t while the Furon text is given by Hincmar in the 
Annates, pp. 230-4. 

23 Especially the Quiersy oaths and the Quiersy letter of 858 (appendix 1 , nos . 29, 
30) and the Pact of Tusey (appendix 1 , no< 40) ♦ Hincmar's hand in no. 29 is likely: 
sec J. Dcvisse, *Essai sur Thistoire d'une expression qui a fait fortune: consilium ft 
auxitiumau IXesiecle'^ Le MoyenAge, LXX1V (1%8), pp. 187-8; and in no. 30, is 
certain: Hincmar^ \2h t MGH, Ep. Vl|| t p. 64 1 For no. 40, cf. Antiaies, s a, 865, 
p, 116* and see Devisse, Hincmar h 1, pp. 449 flf M (where, hciwever t as eke where in 
Devisse's work T Tusey near Toul is confused with Douzy, near Sedan.) 
2 * This is true on the assumption that Vat. 4982 is nearer the original collection: see 
above, n* 22. 

21 r'aris BN Lat, 4638; 4761 ; %54; and cf. 10758 (with capitularies of Charlemagne 
and Louis the Pious, and Ansegis* collection). The Rheims connection was already 
noted by Bourgeois, Le Capitulaire de Quierzy-sur-Qhe (877) (Paris, 
pp. 23, 25: still a valuable study- and by Stein, 'Etude critique 1 , pp. 51-2. (Stein's 
implied inference that Hincmar forged the capitularies of Charles the Bald's 
predecessors is absurd, yet Stein had a feci for the grain of the evidence). 
i6 Like the MGH editors, I have taken *capitulary* in a broad sense, to include 
'capitulary-like texts': see above, n, 8, Such a classification clearly corresponds to 
the view of ninth-century compilers. 
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just discussed each capitulary was preserved. Out of 58 capitularies, 
only 12 are not found in one {or more) of these four manuscripts, 
and of those 1 2 texts, 6 can be associated with Hincmar as author or 
preserver. 17 Of the 46 capitularies in one or more of our four 
manuscripts, Hincmar 1 s authorship has been suggested, in whole or 
in part, for 19 t 2B and I would think it likely for at least a further 5. w 
In other words, Hincmar*s hand can perhaps be seen in the writing- 
up of 30 out of the 58 surviving capitularies, and, if a Hincmar- 
connection for the four manuscripts is accepted , in the preservation 
of a further 23. Now it is clear that Hincmar was not the only author 
or preserver of capitularies in Charles the Bald's reign. But what 
seems beyond doubt is the major role of Hincmar in the mainte- 
nance and indeed the climaxing (whether judged on formal or 
substantial criteria) of the Carolingian capitulary tradition. Other 
Carolingian contemporaries of Charles the Bald 'prescribed and 
ordered the application of rules of law* and took 'measures for 
particular casesV° it was no difference in political practice but a 
highly differential degree of interest in written law on the part of the 
clerical elite, and specifically of Hincmar, as compared with prelates 
in other kingdoms, which accounted for the distinctiveness of the 
West Prankish capitularies between £.840 and f .880, 

21 The twelve texts not in any of the four manuscripts {numbers refer to appendix 
1): 4, 27. 33, 43, 51, 55-7, 58, 22, 42 and 46. The six that tan be linked with 
Hincmar: 22 , 42 and 4<j (on these royal consecration ordines, see C. A. Bouman, 
Sacring and Crowning (Groningen, 1957), pp. 3-9, 112 fT); 33 (on the Libellus contra 
tVenilonem, see 'Kingship, law and liturgy \ below, eh. 7 t p. 142 and n. 3); 43 (on the 
Pacts made at Metz either in 867 or 868 , see Devisse t Hincmar, [ n p. 453, and 
P. McKeon, Hincmar of Laon and Carolingian Politics t Urbana, 1978 + pp. 210-1); 
and 58 (on the preservation of this text, see Schmitz, ' w*ucher in Laon', esp. 
p t 552). 

18 See Devisse T 'Consilium et auxiiium\ for appendix 1 + nos. 2, 12, 18, 20, 28, 29, 31 1 
32, 33, 34, 38, 40, 43; and the MGH editors fornos* 22, 26, 30, 42, 45 1 and 46. 
w Appendix 1, nos. 36, 37, 39, 44 and 50; also possibly 13, 14, 15* 16 and 17. 
Detailed discussion of Hincmar's role awaits further study ♦ 
w See n. 8; on capitularies in the Italian kingdom, seeO Wick ham, Early Medieval 
Italy (London, 1981). pp. 60-2. The possibility that capitularies were issued by 
Louis the German, but have been Jost T was suggested by H. Conrad, Deutsche 
Rechtsgesdtichte (Karlsruhe, 1954) T I, p. 187. The kind of occasion on which 
capitularies might well have been promulgated is noted frequendy by Hincmar in 
the Annate?, e.g. , 872, p. 186; 873, pp. 190, 193; 875, p. 197 (East Francia): and 
s+a, 864 T p* 105, 866, pp + 132-3 {Middle Kingdom)* As Ganshof stressed 
(Recherche $, p. 102), the positive evidence for the persistence of the capimlary 
tradition after 840 really comes only from the reign of Charles the Raid; but thai 
fact has of course specific significance for the way in which the relevant te*ts were 
preserved. 
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This is not the place for anything more than a brief indication of 
the scope and formal sophistication of these texts. The Capitulary 
of Servais (November 853: see appendix 1 , no. 17) has been held to 
signify *a remarkable restoring to order of the kingdom'. 31 Here 
was affirmed the principle of the collective liability of free Franks to 
denounce and pursue criminals in their locality; practical means to 
enforce this were the oaths required of free men and the 
hundrcdman's role in linking local and central measures to suppress 
disorder.* 2 A totaJ of forty-three missi were named in a dozen 
missatica in Francia and Burgundy, 33 The Edict of Pitres (June 864; 
sec appendix 1, no. 39} was conceived on a grand scaJe in thirty- 
seven wpituh (which run to seventeen pages of Mmumenta text)/ 14 
The single largest topic was coinage reform (cc.8-24)r 3S the siting of 
mints, the duties of moneyers, penalties for rejecting new coin 
(including careful specification of type of flogging to avoid perma- 
nent health damage), were all spelled out in detail* As for the forma] 
characteristics of this capitulary, the frequent reference to Ansegis is 
very striking, and allowed the author(s) to place the measures taken 
at Pitres solidly within the framework of recent Fran lash legisla- 
tion, 36 Yet there is no sense here of merely formulaic repetition: 
the older provisions were often modified or supplemented, and as in 
the capitularies of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious we find a 
wealth of data ah out quite specific governmental problems: for 
instance the need to secure the supply of horses both for military 
and communications purposes; the difficulties posed for royal 
estate-managers by the growth of a peasant land-market and the 
consequent dismemberment of tenurial units that were also fiscal 

t] Dcvisse, Hmcmar, \, p T 290 with n, 26, 

" MGH T Capit, ll T p. 274, cf. CapiL de missis instmmdis (829), ibid., p, S, 

H ibid.i pp. 275-6. The first tniisaticum here covers the Rhcirns area, and tiincmar 

is the first missus named. 

M ibid. t pp. 310-28. cf. Annales p. 113: *Generale pladtum ha bet in quo an tin a 
dona . . . recipit . . . Capitula etiam ad trigjnta et septem consilio ftdelium more 
praedecessorum ac prugtrrutomm suorum reguen cons ti tint ct Lit legalia per omnetn 
regnum suutn observari praecepif. 

" See P. Grterson, The Gratia Dei Rex coinage of Charles [he Bald*, in M* Gibson 
ami J, Nelson (eds), Charhs tUt Bald: Court and Kingdom, {BAR International Series, 
CI, 1981), pp t 41-2; D< M + Metcal" 'A sketch of the currency in the time of 
Charles the Bald\ ibid., pp, 73-4, 

™ There are 24 references to, or citations from, Ansegis, plus 1 reference to the 
collection of Benedict the Lcvite, and 5 to Roman law, as well as several others to 
previous capitularies of Charles the Bald (notably appendix 1 , nos. 17 and 26}. 
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units; confliccs of interest between lords and peasants over labour 
services and the earnings of migrant workers. 37 

As always with medieval legal sources, we are left with the 
question of how far rules reflect social reality; how Widespread or 
long-term were the problems dealt with at Pitres in June 864? In this 
and other capitularies, we can sometimes suspect that remedies arc 
being prescribed for quite local and/or short-term problems. For 
instance, peasant migration, here said to be 'recent' and the result of 
'the persecution of the Northmen', may have been affecting only 
the lower Seine valley, and perhaps even there only certain estates, 
and we have no way of telling whether it was more widespread than 
that here referred to (via Ansegis) as having occurred in the time of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious 38 (when, presumably, it was due 
to factors other than the Vikings). Again, peasant resistance to 
lords' new demands for the cartage of marl may have been quite 
widespread, or may have been merely a local phenomenon. We 
have two near-contemporary cases where charters show that 
groups of peasants have appealed to the king and lost t and in the 
earlier of these it is polyptych evidence that clinches the lord's 
case, 39 Could it be that the 864 capitulary is another kind of reflec- 
tion of the outcome of a single similar case, an apparent generalizing 
of the particular? 40 It looks very much as if such an interpretation 
might work for the famous denunciation of lay abbots by the 
Council of Ver: 41 in this case, we know the author, Lupus t and his 
particular grievance against the lay-abbot Odulf at the time of this 
council -and indeed, he himself makes the connection explicit in his 
letter to Hincmar, cited above." It is obvious, too, that a specific 
factional conflict, centring on the court, lies behind the references 
in the Capitulary of Coulaines (843) to persons pursuing private 
interests and influencing the king improperly. 43 Again, external, 

37 cc,26, 30; 29 and 31: MCH, Capit. II, pp. 321, 323-4. 
J * c + 31, with reference to Ansegis III, 18, 

19 Pippin I of Aquitaine, charter no. XII, in L. Levillain (ed,), Rtftuildes Acta de 

Pepin tetdz Pepin II (Paris, 1 926), pp. 44^7 (origmd dated 828); Charles the Bald, 

charter no, 228, in Tessier, Receuil, ed. Tessier, II, pp. 7-9 (original dated H61). 

40 P. Wormald, *Ux Scripta\ pp. 112-13; ef, some early modern Scottish 

parliamentary legislation and the illuininating comments of J. Wormald, Court, 

Kirk and Community (London, 1981), p. 27, 

*' Appendix 1, no* 6, c.12, MGH, Capit. J], pp. 385-6. 

42 Lupus, Hp, 43, in Correspondence \ ed. he villain, 

** Appendix 1 s no, 2, and cf, also no. I: AfCH, Capit. II, pp. 254-5, 402. 
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this time charter, evidence points fairly clearly to at least one of the 
individuals concerned: the chamberlain Vivian/ 4 

To see why any particular topic was the subject of a capitulary, 
we have to understand the text as the residue - all that survives -of 
the proceedings of an assembly. The agenda would be the product 
of initiatives not only from the king and his close advisers but also 
from individuals and groups among the aristocracy. Collective 
deliberations and decision- ma king could translate private concerns 
and grievances into public law: thus, in the Edict of Pitres, state- 
ments on peasant labour services and migrants' earnings appear 
alongside the decrees on coinage reform and the defence of the 
realm. Politics is the common denominator, in as much as dealings 
involving king and aristocracy lie behind all these affairs, and the 
assembly is the forum in which power is negotiated. A lively 
impression of the assembly's central role in the earlier part of the 
reign is conveyed in some of Lupus* letters: the operation of 
networks of patronage and the activity of favoured magnates as 
brokers between the king and other nobles supplement but are no 
substitute for personal participation at assemblies. Lupus regards 
these occasions with a keen anticipation that sometimes carries 
more than a hint of anxiety. Attendance is at once a burden and an 
opportunity: a summons is a demand for service, specifically mili- 
tary service, and for gifts, but also a personalized signal of the king's 
attention. Refusal of such a summons, on whatever excuse, is 
dangerous. 45 

How large was the attendance at the summer assembly which still 
in Charles the Bald's reign was a gathering of the Frankish host for 
campaign? Enough information even to hazard a guess is very rare, 
in late summer 843, most of the bishops and abbots of Fran ci a 
proper, Ncustria, northern Aquitainc and Burgundy seem to have 
been present, and we can name five lay magnates probably with the 
king through the autumn and present at Coulaines in November. In 
this case, we can piece together evidence from the list of subscribers 
to a monastic privilege plus several charters/' 1 Occasionally, 

* * Tess i er , Rweu if, I, no s . 24, 28, 30 T 3 1 . See also F . Lot and L . H alphen , Le Regne dt 
Charles k Chauvt (Paris, 1909), pp. 86 t AH, 153 n, 2. 

* s Lupus, Epp. 15 t 16, 17, 28, 36, 41, 45 t 47, 58, 60,67, Levillain, Cormpondance, I, 
72, 74, 111, 112, 123 P Lcvillain, Corresponds, ]L 

Synodal privilege for St Lomer: Mansi XIV, ec. 795-6: see Lot and Halpheri, 
Regne, p. 85, n. 4 N 86, n. 1 . For the charters see n. 44 above: evidence for Harduin, 
Vivian and (in conjunction with Lupus Ep. 32} Adalard (who also appears in the St 
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charters can be linked with assemblies; 47 but even in the early years 
of the reign when charters are relatively plentiful, the absence oflists 
of subscriptions severely limits the usefulness of charters as indi- 
cators of attendance at assemblies. J * Royal judgements, though 
very rare, do carry lists of subscribers and this makes the three such 
texts we have from Charles the Bald's reign particularly significant. 
Two dated within a week of each other can be read as showing 18 
counts as well as 25 archbishops and bishops and 6 abbots with the 
king at the palace of Vcrbcric in late October/early November 
863/' The third shows the king attended by nine counts at Rouy 
(near Laon) in April 868, 50 Unfortunately neither occasion can be 
linked with a capitulary nor indeed identified with an assembly; but 
both hint at the numbers of magnates that could be present when 
important business was being discussed. In two cases, the scale of an 
assembly is indicated in the capitulary emanating from it: it is dear 
that most of the forty-three missi named in the capitulary of Servais 
were present there. 31 They represent a majority of the bishops and 
perhaps also of the counts in the Frankish and Burgundian parts of 
the kingdom. In the capitulary of Quicrsy (June 877; see appendix 1 1 
no, 56), 10 bishops, 4 abbots" and 16 counts are named, all but 
three of whom were at the assembly, 53 and the list certainly includes 
only a proportion of those present. 54 

Lomer text). The Capitulary of Conlaincs, MGH t Capit. 11, pp. 253-4; evidence 
for Warin and Richwim T 

41 The one striking case relates to attendance at St Sernij^s, Toulouse 1 in May /June 
844; cf Tessier, Recruit, nus. 36-56. But one or two charters can be linked with a 
number of other assemblies: e.g. Tessier, no. 157 with the Synod of Verherie 
(appendix 1, no, 15); Tessier, nos. 191-193bis with the Assembly of Quicrsy in 
857 (appendix 1 1 no. 26) ; see also appendix 2. 

Contrast the Anglo-Saxon charter evidence discussed by S. Keynes. The 
Diplomas of King Aethelred 'the UnrmdfSHS- 10 16 (Cambridge. 1980). 
4 " Tessier, Reteuil, 11, nos. 258 1 259 
50 ibid., no. 314. 

Jl Appendix l t no. I7 t MGH, Capit. 11, p. 271; the prologue addressed to the missi 
specifies that if anyone has had to be absent from the assemblies of Valenciennes 
(appendix 1 , no. 16) or Servais where this capitulary was agreed, still he is to catry 
out its instructions. 

52 For their importance, see K.-F, Werner, 'Gauzhn von Saint-Denis', DA, 
XXXV (1979), pp. 395-462, 

" MGH, Capit, II, cc, 12, 15, p, 359. Hincmar s letter to Louis the Stammerer, PL 
CXXV P c.987. 

iA Only those magnates staying in Francia with Louis the Stammerer are 
mentioned; but some, at least, of those present at Quiersy would be going with 
Charles to Italy. 
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Nearly all Charles the Bald's assemblies, especially in the latter 
half of the reign, were held in Francis, proper, usually at one of the 
palaces on the Oise or the Seine." Enemies of the king might be 
captured in the provinces but were brought back to Franda to be 
sentenced at an assembly by the judgement of the Franks. 56 
Disputes between magnates might be settled in the assembly- 
forum, as at Pitrcs in 862 when Charles ( at the request of his faithful 
men 1 forestalled an outbreak of violence by reconciling two such 
opponents," Similar rivalries and reconciliations are attested at 
another great summer assembly at Pit res in 864, 38 Here too, the 
royal changes in, or confirmations of, comital personnel that were 
the outcomes of such manoeuvring, were publicly announced. 5 * 
While aristocratic politics remained centripetal with the court still 
the natural forum for competition between nobles and for peaceful 
resolution of conflicts by king and faithful men acting in concert, 
equally, the king could use the assembly as a convenient locale for 
orchestrating support. It is clear that political arrangements of this 
kind continued in practice throughout the reign of Charles the Bald, 

The fragmentary evidence makes it hard to draw up a full list of 
the assemblies during the reign. We no longer, as in the reigns of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, have the Royal Frankish Annals 
with their consistent interest in the where and when of assemblies. 
The Annals of St Berlin, which cover Charles's reign and are in 
some sense a continuation of the Royal Frankish Annals, are essen- 

55 See appendices 1 and 2. See also C.-R. Bruhl, Fodrum^ Gistum, Strvitium Regis 
(Cologne, 1968), p. 40 with nit. 145-7, and cf. the evidence for Anglo-Saxon 
assemblies discussed by P. Sawyer, The Royal Tun in Pre-Conquest England 1 , in 
P, Wormald ed., Ideal and Reality. Studies in Frankish and Anglo-Saxon Sotiety 
(Oxford, 1 983), pp. 277, 286-99. 

M This was prescribed at Quiersy, 857 (appendix 1, no* 26) t MGH t Capit. I], oc.4, 
6 t p. 287. For actual cases, see Annates t s.a. $49 1 p. 58. (Charles of Aquitaine); 852, 
p. 64 (Pippin II of Aquitaine); 866, p + 130 (William, son ofOdo); 870, p. 171, and 
871, p. 184 (Carluman). Probably another case is Gauzbert in S53 {Reg i no of 
Priim, Chronica, s,a. 860 h MGH t SRG, p. 78) < Bernard of Sep ri mania was con- 
demned by judgement of the Franks, but Prudentius thinks it worth noting that 
he was executed in Aquitaine, not Franda: Annates* s.a. 844, p. 45. 
" ibid., pp. 92-3. 

ibid* t pp r 1 13- 14. In one case, conciliation was unsuccessful: hostility between 
Bernard, son of Bernard, and Robert flared immediately afterwards. Perhaps there 
is an allusion to this episode in Hincmar's De Or dine Patatii t c*31, ed.T, Gross and 
R. SchierTer, F&ntes Juris Germanici Amiqui (Hanover, 1980), pp. 88-9. But the 
reconciliation ofEgfrid proved more lasting. 

AmtaUs t $.a. 864, p. 11 4; 865, p. 124; 867, p + 137; 868, p. 151; 872, pp. 185-6; 877, 
pp + 212-13. Cf. the role of the Merovingian court noted by I.N Wood, The 
ecclesiastical politics of Merovingian Clermont*, in Wormald ed., Ideal and 
Reality, pp. 42-6. 
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dally a private work/ Under Prudentius' authorship, up to 
861, they contain only a few random mentions of assemblies: for 
instance, neither Coulaines, 843, nor Servais, 853, appears. Several 
summer assemblies are known only from a chance reference in a 
letter of Lupus*, or from the Chronicle of St Wandrille with its 
curious attempt at 'official 1 coverage from 847-51.*' But from 661 
until the end of Charles' reign, a fairly complete list (see appendix 2) 
of twice-yearly assemblies can be constructed from the Annals of St 
Bertin — for we are now back with Hincmar (when can we ever be 
far from him in Charles the Bald's reign ?) t this time as contempor- 
ary historian, consciously reverting to the pattern of the Royal 
Frankish Annals." Information on assemblies becomes more 
detailed and systematic than ever in the annals from 868-77, In 868, 
for instance, the king is said to have received the annual gifts at 
PTtres in mid-August, and to have 'summoned certain leading men 
of his kingdom, both some of the bishops, and others 1 to meet him 
at Quiersy at the beginning of December. The term 'counsellors* is 
used increasingly frequently for the clearly small group of leading 
men who advises on major decisions. Under 874, Hincmar records; 
'Charles held a meeting with his counsellors on the feast of the 
Purification of Holy Mary [2 February] at the monastery of St. 
Quentin . * . He held the general assembly at the manor of Douzy on 
13 June and received the annual gifts. 

Another piece of evidence can now be brought into the picture: 
Hincmar's description in the last few chapters of the De Ordine 
Pa! at it of how *the healthy condition of die whole realm was 

60 Below , chapter 8 t pp, 173-94. By 'private work\ I mean that the anna Is were not 
written it court, had no ' official' status, and were never intended for circulation - 
*■ Lupus, Epp. 28, 67; Chronide of St. WdttdtiUe, ed. J + Laporte, (Rouen-Paris, 
1951), pp. 78-85. 

* 2 Below, chapter 8* p, 185, The work and the author have recently been 
reconsidered with characteristic insight by J, M. Wallace-Hadrill, 'History in the 
mind of Arch bishop Hincmar \ inR r H, C Davis and J. M. Wallace-Hadrijl (eds), 
The Writing of History in the Middle A%es, Essays presented toR. W. Southern (Oxford, 
1981), pp. 43-70. 

* 3 See appendix 2 for these and other references to the Annalei, The role of the 
counsellors was stressed particularly by Hincmar in his later years: see H. Lowe, 
Hinkmar von Reims und der Apocnsiar. Beit rage zur Interpretation von De 
Ordine palattf, in Festthrifi ftir H. Heimptt (G6tting«i, 1972), pp. 197-225, esp. 
22 1 ff. T and cf. the comments on the term primorrs regni m the Annate*, idem, 
*Geschichts*chreibung dcr ausgehenden Karolingerzeit\ DA, XXIII (1%7), p. 10 
with n. 39. 
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maintained' by the holding of twice-yearly assemblies whose busi- 
ness was dealt with by means of 'lists of separately-headed chapters' 
(denominata et ordinate tapitula) h * At the general assembly, 'the 
whole aristocracy' (universitas mahrutn), lay and clerical, attended, 
"the more influential to frame counsel* the less important men to 
hear that counsel and sometimes similarly to deliberate on it, and to 
confirm it, not because they were forced to do so, but from their 
own understanding and freely-cx pressed opinion/** Such assem- 
blies were also the occasions for the aristocracy to hand over their 
gifts to the king. The other assembly was attended only by the more 
influential men, the leading counsellors. It was held in winter, to 
take stock of what would have to be done in the coming year. Its 
transactions were confidential: the same matters would be brought 
up again at the general summer assembly t where, if nothing had 
been previously worked out concerning thcm T they were now 
subject to the new counsel and consent of the people, policies were 
found, and, under God's leadership, arrangements made along with 
the magnates, for putting good order into effect. 1 ** The next 
chapter (c.31) details the qualities required in counsellors: loyalty, 
wisdom, the ability to withstand pressures of political friends and 
relatives, and a commitment to confidentiality. Recruitment should 
be by merit, from among the pool of the king's palace servants 
(minister idles palatini). After explaining how the palace officers 
should conduct less important affairs, Hincmar describes in detail 
(c>34) how the counsellors dealt with assembly business: 



A * The new edition of T. Gross and R. Schicffer has a German translation and notes 
by Schieffer. The passages [ refer to are in cc. 2906, pp. 82^93. See H> Anton, 
Fursttnspiegel ttnd Hettsckeretk&s in dcr Karottngerzeit (Bonn, pp. 28H ff + ; 

Lowe, 'Apocrisiar 1 . The text is translated in D. Herlihy, Hiitoty of Feudal i am (New 
York, 1970), pp. 208-27. But I use my own translation to bring out the ambigukies 
of the original. 

" De Ordint, c.29, pp. 5, "Counsel* translates Hincmar's comilium, which 
Herlihy renders mislcadingly as "decisions 1 , and SchiefFer as 'Beschlusse' (conclu- 
sions, decrees), though further down the same page he translates as 'Rat' (counsel, 
advice). (Schieffcr complains, p. 83, n. 195 of Hincmar's 'schwankende 
Terminologie 1 !) 

** ibid,, e.30 t pp. 86-7. The implication here that legislation was promulgated 
only at summer assemblies, though obviously an oversimplification, holds true in 
general: see appendix 1 . 
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blics of Louis the Pious, rather than those of Charles the Bald.** 
Such claims have, of course, been lent colour by the well-known 
fact that some , at least, of the De Ordine Palatii was, as Hincmar 
asserted, not li is own work but that of Adalard of Corbie (d.826). 
But it is equally clear that much of it was Hincmar*s own com- 
position. 70 I believe the chapters on assemblies and capitularies are 
more likely to fall into that latter category, and that Hincmar had in 
mind the practice of tht: 860s and 870s. 

As far as assemblies arc concerned, the twico-y early pattern and 
the specific forms of attendance and deliberation, at winter and 
summer meetings respectively, can be seen from appendix 2 to 
correspond rather well with what the Annals of St Bcrtin record t 
especially for the last decade of Charles the Bald's reign- And 
since Hincmar, as author of these Annals, was concerned that this 
information should be recorded, it seems reasonable to expect a 
similar interest to be reflected in his reworking of, or additions to T 
the De Ordine Palatii- Equally noteworthy is the correspondence 
between c.34 4 s very detailed interest in the nature and function of 
capitula in assembly business, the references to capiiula in the Annals 
of St Bertin, and Hincmar's role in the composing and keeping of 
capitulary texts (we recall Lupus* Vanons, or as you, [Hincmar], call 
them, capitula ) W 1X But most significant of ail is the complex way in 
which the action, and interaction, of assembly participants is 
described. I do not hear in c. 34 just one + accent' on the king*s role: 
on the contrary t the counsellors* * collaboration* sounds an equally 
strong note, while the 'understanding' of the people provides a 
ground-bass with which king and counsellors harmonize. Lines of 
communication, and of influence, run between all these partici- 
pants. Initiatives might come from one or several different points. 
There is no doubting the king's central role: the assemblies physi- 
cally centred, after all, on the king's palace. But the king operated 
through a generalized 'authority' and a series of informal pressures 

rt L&we, ^Apotnsiar^ pp. 221-2. J. T. Rosenthal^ 'The public assembly in the 
time of Loui& the PiouV T I raditio XX (1964) N pp. 25-4fl N is a useful discussion T but 
his distinction between military and other assemblies seems to me artificial, 
14 Admirably demonstrated by L6we T *ApocrisiaT h , with reference to recent 
literature. 

71 Above, p. 93. ■ cf. also Charles the Bald border to Hincmar (appendix 1 , no. 58) 
to prepare his dossier of canonical and Carolingian legislation on usury capitulatim. 
Was the king teasing Hincmar for this penchant? [ think Sehmiu, l Wucher in 
Laon\ p + 543 1 is right to detect *a malicious undertone' in Charles" telling Hincmar 
that where canons and capitularies are concerned, l you know better 1 . 
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on individuals, 'Counsel 1 engaged a select group of magnates, then 
a wider range of greater and lesser nobles, in collective 
deliberation: 73 hence, whatever the origin of a given item on the 
agenda, each participant could feel himself involved in decision- 
making. This is not to suggest that the system was 'democratic*; 
rather, that assemblies were natural forums for the exertion of 
magnate influence and of the demands of the less important* for 
protection and support; 7 * for the interplay of interest between 
patrons and clients* and of competition between patrons and 
between clients; and, last but not least, for royal contact with and 
influence on individuals and groups among both greater and lesser 
aristocracy. The formation of opinion 7 was the product of these 
complex and multiplex interactions of people in a locale where the 
king*s peace prevailed: in a society where so many transactions 
directly involved coercion, meetings of the assembly seem to have 
stood out in Hincmar*s mind as occasions when men, even minores, 
did not act 'because they were forced to do so\ The picture may 
have been idealized, but it did, 1 think, accurately represent a 
Contemporary reality: assembly politics were consensus politics, 
and that consensus -achieved through political processes of persua- 
sion and brokerage, of authority as well as power, of what 
Bala tidier has called, in another context, 'the dialectic of contesta- 
tion and conformity 174 -is what is represented , quite literally, in the 

7i Clearly evidenced in the surviving form of the Capitulary of Quiersy (877) 
(appendix 1, no, 56): 'Haec capitula constituta sunt a domno Karolo . . . cum 
consensu fidchum . . . dc tjiiibus ipse dcfimvit et de qmbusdam a suis fidclibus 
responded iussit.' These responses have been preserved along with the capitula: as 
the MGH editors observe, p. 355, the capitulary can hardly have been promul- 
gated in this form. The exchange recorded in c.4, pp, 356—7, seems especially 
reveal ing of the direct style of assembly proceedings; Charles *How can we be sure 
that when we get back (from Italy) our kingdom will not have been disturbed by 
anyone? * Fideles 'As far as that is concerned . . . our answer is that there ate the oaths 
wen) ide to you, and the profession that all of us, clerics and laymen, gave to you at 
Quiersy ... we have kept these up rill now, and we intend to go on keeping them. 
So you certainly can believe us [Unde pro ceno nos verariter credere potestis].' In 
this same c.4, when Charles asks how he can feel confident about his son (Louis the 
Stammerer), he is told; 'None of us can or should do more than you can to keep 
him safe . . . so it is up to you to make the tight arrangements. 1 There seems no 
reason to see anything new in these frank and familiar dealings. On assembly 
proceedings and the formulation of capitularies through discussion, see Ganshof h 
Rechcrches, pp. 22-9, and for the political background to Quiersy, Werner h 
'Gauztin't pp. 410 ff. 

73 A nice example: Tessier, Re&uit, no. 228, cf, n + 39 above. 
14 G. Ballandier, Political Anthropology (London, 1972), p + 66* 
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terminology of 1 consent 1 , 'consultation 7 , counsel and aid 1 in the 
capitularies of Charles the Bald. It was not just that changes in 
the procedures and penalties of Frankish law required the formal 
expression of the people's consent as well as royal promulgation. 75 
An apparently classic statement of this principle does indeed occur 
in the 864 capitulary; law comes into being by the consent of the 
people and by the establishment of the king/ 7 * (Less often remarked 
is the context - a change in the procedures for delivering 
summonses - and the mention of consensus in five other procedural 
contexts elsewhere in the same capitulary.) 77 But more significant, 
and to the capitulary's redactor(s) evidently quite compatible with 
this technical application of consent to legal change, is the invoca- 
tion of the 'consent of the faithful men* in the prologue of the 864 
text, and in several other capitularies of this period, with reference 
to political decision-making in general, It is important to stress that 
there was nothing new in such usage: a number of examples can be 
found in the capitularies of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. 79 
Therefore if it appears - and no more frequently - in Charles the 
Bald's capitularies, it need not, surely, be understood in terms of a 
"shift of legislative initiative from the kingship to the aristocracy*:™ 
rather, in the context I have described, it at once expresses and 
appeals to a sense of'common utility 180 on the part of all, or most, 

75 For important qualifications to previous hypotheses about the distinction 
between Volksrecht and Konigsreekt, see £ r Kaufman, Atquimis Mkiwn - Kortigsrrcht 
undBiiligkeit in der Recktsordnung desfriihen Mittelalters (Frankfurt, 1959), pp. 60-92; 
also Ganshof, Recherche^ pp. 30 f£; Wormald, *LexScripta\ pp. 109-10. 

76 c + 6, MGH f Capit, II, p. 313. 

77 cc. 15 t p. 316 (differentials in punishments for refusing coin), 25 T p. 321 (capital 
penalty for those selling to Vikings), 33. p. 325 {standardizing calculation of lifting 
of bann for returning warriors) t 34, p, 326 (ruJcs about redemption or release of 
slaves), 34, p. 327 (penalty for selling Christians into slavery). 

w The texts are assembled and ably discussed by Hagermaiir^ l Entstehung\ pp. 19-22, 
79 So Hagermann, 'Enstehung\ p t 27. There are certainly more references to 
consensus, in this general sense, in Louis the Pious T s capitularies than in Charles the 
Bald's, Kern, Goitesgnadentum, pp. 142-3 with n. 305 1 rightly stresses that the 
meaning of 'consensus' varies with political circumstances. 

,0 This phrase, which occurs in De Ordine+ c.3^ had appeared in Charlemagne's 
capitularies: MGH, Capit, 1, pp, 162 1 208. in such contexts, "usefulness* assumed a 
genuinely political, and not only moral T content in the later eighth and ninth 
centuries: see E. Peters, Use Shadow King (Yale, 1970), pp. 47-72. cf, such terms 
as utilitas populi, utiiit&s pubtica. Of course these expressions, like the concept of the 
state (res publico), derive from Roman law and political theory, but they were 
resurrected in the ninth century, I think, less because of their potential for 
hierocratic theorists, than precisely because they reflected contemporary political 
realities as perceived by lay as well as ecclesiastical participants. This point scarcely 
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members of a political community which really did remain a going 
concern throughout Charles the Bald's reign. 

In c.35 of the De Ordine Palatii, Hinc mar gives a vignette of the 
king's role during the general assembly. Interestingly, it is at this 
point that we arc told that "if the weather was set fair, the assembly 
would be held outdoors . , If requested, the king would join the 
counsellors in their closed session, and in an atmosphere of good- 
fellowship [famiUaritas) would listen to their debates. Otherwise, 

he would be occupied with the rest of the assembled people, receiv- 
ing gifts, greeting important men, swapping stories with people he 
didn't see often, expressing sympathy with the old, sharing their 
pleasures with the young, and so forth, involving himself in spiritual 
as well as secular affairs. 81 

This could, of course, be any Carolingian king about his business: 
perhaps it is an idealized Charlemagne, or even a composite royal 
image. But Hincmar could also be drawing on his memories of 
Charles the Bald's assemblies, and of Charles 1 speeches on those 
occasions. For instance, in his adnuntiatio at litres in 864, Charles 
thanked his faithful men for their attendance 'fully and in peace \ 
adding wryly: *even if not all of you, as we wanted, have been 
keeping the peace since our last assembly, still most of you havcV 2 

emerges from the otherwise admirable discussion of L + Wchlen, Geschkhts- 
sckreibung und Staatsaujfassimg im Zeitaher Ludwigs des I-rommett (I.iibcrk-Hamburg, 
1970), pp. 8-11; 91-104. 

41 Hincmar, De Ordine, c.35 t pp. 92—3* The meaning of famiiuxritas has to be 
inferred not only from this passage but from its two other appearances in the Fk 
Ordine \ cc. 27 and 32 T pp. S0 T 88. (cf. zlso Jamil tarim in c. 1 8, p 66 h mdjamiliariterin 
c.3l, p. 86.) In the De Ordine , Hmcmar consistently uses 'familiarity* in something 
like its, colloquial sense in modem English, i.e* "intimate acquaintanceship'. This 
sense of the word is not taken account of in J + -F. Niermeyer, Mediae Latinitoiis 
Lexicon Minus (Leiden, 1 976), J. *fe miliaria 1 , T;nrtiliaritas\ 

11 MGH, CoptL II, p. 31 1 + For another possible instance of Charles 1 irony, see 
above, n. 71. cf Hincmar's letter to Charles, PL CCXXVI. c.97 T where Devisse, 
Hincmar, II, p. 727, n. 6 f sees a veiled allusion to a royal taunt: 'some people', says 
Hincmar, accuse us bishops of wanting to spend all day parabling through written 
communications' (per scriptures parabohre- the pun is lost in translation). The best 
example of Charles 1 black humour is his treatment of Archbishop George of 
Ravenna after the battle of Fomenoy, recorded, 1 think from eye-witness sources 
(perhaps George himself), by Agnellus, Liber Poniificaiis Ecclesiae Ravennatis* c.174, 
MGH } SRL y p. 390, For the young Charles' close and informal relationship with 
his faithful men, see Nithard, Histoire des fits de Louis ie Piettx 11.4, ed, Lauer 
(Paris, 1 926) t p, 46. There is no real evidence that Charles' political style changed in 
later life, despite the hostile remarks about Jiis 'Greek* imperial costume in the 
Annals of Fulda, s.a. 876, MQH r SRC, p + 86 + 
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In context, Charles* repeated assurances that he will 'preserve to 
each man his law and justice' 83 should be interpreted not as 
symptoms of weakness (of monarchy 'descended from its throne* in 
Halphen's sense), 94 nor as statements of new constitutional 
principle (of "the birth of contractual monarchy' in Magnou- 
Nortier*s sense)* 85 but as affirmations of a thoroughly traditional 
ideal relationship of mutual trust and collaboration between king 
and aristocracy: the 'familiar face* (in both senses) of Frankish 
politics. This image, this ideology, has been preserved for us - 
thanks, not least, to Hincmar's efforts - in the capitularies of 
Charles the Bald. It was in his reign , and probably at Rheims, that a 
scribe headed Anscgis* collection: 'capitula episcoporum, regum et 
maxime omnium nobilium franco mm',** For each of the noble 
Franks, his 'law* in the subjective sense* 7 was his status, his social 
standing, his fair treatment according to 'the law(s)' in the objective 
sense of customary norms and procedures including the judgement 
of his peers. Hence Charles the Bald's care in having politics 1 
enemies condemned 'by the judgement of the Franks'. Hence the 
evident requirement that any change in those customary procedures 
as practised in public courts should be made, should 'come into 
being 1 , 'with the consent of the Franks 1 , as well as *by the establish- 
ment of the king*. Capitularies, duly consented to and established, 
themselves became laws, part of that law (in the general sense), 
composed of both statute and codified 'gentile' custom, which was 
the collective possession of the king's faithful men. 88 The law of all 
constituted the framework that guaranteed and preserved the law of 
each, Bishops, and still more kings with authority, had a cruciaJ 
function in law-making that maintained 'the stability of the king- 

" For such promises at Coulaines (843) , Quiersy (858) and several other occasions 
through the reign, sec Nelson, 'Kingship, taw and liturgy \ below, pp, 147 if. 
M In Lot and HaLphen, Rigne, p. 96. 
* 5 Fvi etjidelite, pp. 98 AT. 

H6 Bcinetke 413, fol. 2b. For other MSS with this indpiu see MGH f Capit. I, 
p, 394, m(a). 

ST For the sense of lex unicuique competens\ see above, S3, cf the closely 
related meaning of 'iustiuV in, for instance, the capitularies of Scrvats, c2, MGH t 
Capit, II, p. 371 1 and Quiersy (858), ibid., p. 296, 

** For e xa niplcs of these various mean i n gs o f la w (lex t kges) T sec the Edict o f Pit res , 
t.2, MGHt Capit II, p. 312 (divine and human law in general); c.3. p. 312 (the due 
law of each); c.6, p. 313 (customary procedures of Prankish law); c,33, p. 325 
(law-makers: conditores tegum). 
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dom*; 89 but it was not surprising if for one well-informed con- 
temporary - perhaps Hinctnar himself? - the capitularies belonged 
in a special way - ttwxime- to 'all the noble Franks', 



KV Stabilitas regni+ a traditional phrase in. Merovingian and CaroJingian charters, 
gained a new lease of life in ninth-century capitularies. 
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THE CHURCH'S MILITARY SERVICE IN THE NINTH 
CENTURY; A CONTEMPORARY COMPARATIVE VIEW? 



COMPARISONS arc odorous\ Modern historians, far from 
sharing Dogberry's repugnance, have found the scent of the 
comparative method irresistible, 'Perhaps even the future of our 
discipline' depended on its pursuit, wrote Marc Bloch in 1928, 1 
Since then, comparison has become fashionable enough, and 
hardly remarkable in our contemporaries* work. Remarkable it 
certainly is, however, in the ninth century. I would like to begin 
by quoting a passage written in 857 or 858 by Archbishop Hincmar 
of Rheims: 

In the regions [of the English] the bishoprics and monasteries 
are not so endowed with ecclesiastical property as they are in 
these Gallic regions; and for this reason, military services are 
not rendered from the bishoprics of those [English] regions, 
but [instead] the costs of rewarding those who fight (stipends 
mihliae) are allocated from public resources (ex roga publico). 
Here, on the other hand, in our regions, our clergy, instead of 
being given a fourth part of the bishopric's income from 
renders and offerings, have an appropriate share (pars congma) 
assigned them; then another share is assigned for lighting of 
churches, and another share goes to the hospices for the poor; 
but then a share goes to the fighting-men who are listed 
under the name of 'housed ones' (casati); and finally a share 
goes to the bishop and those who are under his direct 
command. Thus, at the dictate of necessity and the urging of 
reason, the rulers of provinces and churches have established 



'A contribution towards a comparative history of European societies^ in Land W Work in 
Mtdifwl Europe (Loudon 1%7) pp 44-81. This paper originally appeared in the firvuf de 
Synthitt HiHvriqttc in 1928. 
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customary arrangements appropriate to the respective 
qualities of provinces and quantities of church property, 2 
This passage, with its explicit cross-Channel comparison and 
modern- sounding relativist note, has received little comment from 
modern historians— partly, perhaps , because it occurs in one o f the 
less well-known of Hincmar *s works. 3 In fact that work, the De 
Ecclesiis et Capellis, is one of Hincmar's most interesting. As for the 
passage I have just quoted, I believe it is worth some attention in 
the context of the theme of "the Church and war', 

I want to ask three questions of this ninth-century comparison, 
the first is: how far can we believe what Hincmar has to say of 
'the regions of the English 1 ? Hincmar alleges that warriors in 
ninth-century England were 'paid* at 'public expense*; that English 
bishoprics and monasteries did not owe any specific military 
service; and that the reason for this was the 'English' Church's 
relatively poor endowment with landed wealth. On the face of it, 
the first point hardly fits with recent accounts of Anglo-Saxon 
military institutions: that is, of a recruitment system in which 
service was owed by the 'whole people* and calculated on the basis 

2 l~>t EffJfSitf tt Captllis, ed W. Gundlach in Zeiischrifi fur Kirchengeschichte 10 (1889) pp 92-145 
at p 135, (I cite this hereafter as dRC.) A new edition is being prepared by the MGH. 
Hincmar 's covering letter sen ding the wark to Charles the Bald is printed in MGH Epp 8 
pp 52-5. The division of episcopal revenues into four (fequaL) parts (for bishop, clergy, the 
poor h and church buildings) was laid down by Gelasiui I: Iteretum Gelasii in the Dionysio- 
Hadriana h Dccrera. Gelasii C 27 \ in PL 67, Col 310, Qn the application of these 
arrangements in Caul, sec M. Rouchti, 'La mairicufc dts pauvres, Evolution dune 
institution de charite du Bas-Empire jusqu a La fin du i laut Moyen Age\ in M. Mollat ed, 
Efudes sur i'Histart de la Pauvtttl 2 vols (Paris 1974) pp 83-110, esp 86-7. also J. Devisse 1 
' "Pauperes" et "paupertas" dans ]e moride caroLingien.: ce qu'en dit Hincmar de Reims', in 
Revue du jVW 48 (19*6) pp 273-S7, esp 277 with n 15. HLncmar contrasts the Gelasian four- 
way division with the contemporary practice of a five-way division 'in the&e Gallic 
regions'. 

HJnri] GundladVs edition from Leyden Universitatsbibliothek MS 141, the wort was 
known of only from FLodoard's mention, Hittoria Rentensis etxksiae 111, 18 in MGH SS 13 
p 508. It is Therefore not printed with the bulk of Hinctnar + s works in PL 125 and 126. The 
work's interest was appreciated by P- Imbart de la Tour T Les erigmei religiruws de k France; les 
par&iats titrates d» IXe au Xlt sHele (Paris 1900), and by [E.] lesne. Hist&in [de fa propriety 
eccbkiastique en Prance. 6 vols {Lille 1905-43)] 2 part ii (1926) who discussed part of the 
passage quo red above at pp 272-3 without, however, distinguishing between land and 
income from land. That Hincmar bad both in mind is clear from his re-examination of the 
subject ten years later in the Pro Ecclesiae [.tbrmttum Dtfensfottc* PL 125+ cols lO.Sti-L See a] so 
the fine commentary on the dEC id (J.] Devi$se T Hincmar [Arcfweque de Reims, 845-SS2 t 3 
vols {Geneva 1975-6} 2 pp 329-45, noting the interest of the comparative passage 
(pp 839-40) but without any discussion of its relevance to the military service of the ninth- 
cetitury church. 
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of one warrior for so many hides of inherited land," In such a 
system the question of payment by the state did not arise: men 
came to the muster bringing their own provisions and, like the 
West Saxon levies of 893, 'having completed their period of 
service and come to the end of their food- supplies', 5 they expected 
to go home. Further, it is clear that church lands too were assessed 
for such contributions of warriors in the ninth century, 6 Hincmar 
then seems not to have been talking about the fyrd. Perhaps he had 
in mind the specialist warriors of the king's and eaJdormen's 
retinues — men who certainly did expect a "stipend*, in the short 
run money and in the longer term land, 7 Asser in his Life of Alfred 
is explicit about the king's generosity with money to his fighting- 
men. 6 True, he mentions royal gifts of estates only in the context 
of Alfred's rewarding of his ecclesiastical helpers (including Asset 
himself),' but Alfred surely gave some lands to his faselii, and 
presumably his father King jEthelwulf had done so too. 10 Hincmar 
may be thought to imply that he believed that in England all such 
grants were made from the fist and that the English kings who 
were his contemporaries did not try to exploit church lands or 

4 Sec [N.J Brooks, [' The] development [ot military obligations in cighrh- and ninth-century 
England', in P, Clcmocs and K, Hughes edd, England before the Conquest: Studies r r presented 
iq Dorothy Whitelock (Cambridge 1971)] pp 69-84; a fine study that does justice to previous 
scholarship on this subject' Equally indispensable is E. John, Qrbis Britwniae (Leicester 196ft) 
pp 128-53, esp J 39-42, placing military organisation firmly in social context. 

* Angk-Saxon Chronicle edd J. Earle and C, Plummer + Two of tht Saxon Chimkies Parallel 
(Oxford 1892) i.a. &94 for 893 pp B5-6. 

b Brooke, 'Development' p 70 and passim. 

'See John, Orhis Britannia* pp 1 1 8-22. There ii no direct evidence before the late tenth 
century, however, that the fyrd was organised on the lines of ealdormanic folio wings writ 
large. 

* Asser, Life [of King Alfred ed W. Stevenson (Oxford 1904 repr 1959)] c 100 + p 88. 

5 Asser, Life cc 77 1 81, pp 62, 67-8, The monasteries given to Asser by Alfred were evidently 
royal proprietary churches. 

■* Asser, Life cc 53, 55, pp 41 1 44, mentions Alfred *tfasteiti. In c 76, p 60, listing the many 
people* (including pagarti - Danes!) from whom Alfred's following was recruited, Asser 
s-ays rhe king 'endowed them a]] with money and estaies'. [For tht likely meaning of 
pcttsim here: 'power over lands', see D. Whitelock. EHD vol I (2nd edti London 1979) 
p 293. n 1.) Alfred's few surviving charters include two that perhaps represent grants to 
members of his following: CS 2 nos 561 T 568, (For their likely genuineness see D. 
Whitelock, 'Some charters in the tome of King Alfred*, in [M.H.] King and [W.M,] 
Stevens edd Saints, Scholars ami Heroes, [Studies in Honor of C.W. Jones (Collegeville 
Minnesota 1973)] pp 77-%.} The argument of H,RR. Finberg, West Country Historical 
Studies (Newton Abbot 1969) pp 11-28 (even allowing for the reservations noted by 
Whitelock, EHD p 522) suggests that some of the lands which iEthelwulf booked to 
himself in CS' no 451 may have been intended for distribution to his following. 
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revenues, on the Carol ingian model, to reward members of their 
militia tenestris. But given the pressing need of these kings, with 
Viking attacks increasingly serious from c850 onwards, to secure 
the service of their aristocracy, and given also the degree of 
control they exercised over the disposition of bishoprics and at 
least some rich minsters, it is difficult to believe that they never 
used episcopal or minster lands to make the equivalent of precarid 
grants, Mercian and Northumbrian kings had almost certainly done 
so a generation and more earlier, 11 It looks as if Egbert of Wessex 
did so too in the 820s and 830s. 12 I know of no evidence on the 
point from ^thelwulf s reign; but from Alfred s there is a hint in a 
letter of Pope John VIII to the archbishop of Canterbury that 'the 
king and others' have been * wronging the house of the Lord' in a 
way the archbishop is urged to 'resist strenuously, making your 
service honourable', 13 Vikings were not the only beneficiaries of 
Canterbury's material losses in the ninth century. 

Hincmar says that military services were not rendered from 
English bishoprics as such. But was it just a coincidence that in 
825, King Egbert 'sent Bishop Ealhstan and Ealdorman Wulfheard 
to Kent with a great force and they drove King Bald red over the 
Thames*; or that in 848 'Ealdorman Eanwulf with the men of 
Somerset and Bishop Ealhstan . . . fought against a Danish host 
. . , and made great slaughter , . . and won the victory'; or that in 
871 Ealhstan \ successor Heahmund was slain at the battle of 
Meretun? 14 As for the landed resources of the English church, 
charter evidence shows, pace Hincmar, that bishoprics and a very 
large number of minsters had been generously endowed with 
ecclesiastical property before the mid-ninth century, 15 

But if I hesitate to accept Hincmar's statements about ninth- 
century practice in England, that is not only because it jars with 

11 The evidence is abJy tfisciBsed by P. WormaU in *Bedc T the Bretwaldas and the 
Origins of the Gens Anglorum\ in "Wovmaldtd^ Ideal and Reality (Oxford, 1983). 

u This is implied in CS no 421. Kir very interesting comments on the political context of 
this charter, sec Wormald in J. Campbctl cd The Anglo-Saxons (London 1982) p 140. 

IJ [ quote from White lock's transition of this, letter in BHD p $&2. 

■* Anglo-Saxon Cktonkk s.a. 82 J for G25 t 84S for H4B t 871 1 pp 60 t 64 T 72, 

ls For example, for the Canterbury evidence, see Brooks, The Early History of the Church 
Of Canterbury (Leicester* 1984); for Winchester, see Hnbcrg, The Harfy Charters of 
H'essrx (Leicester 1%4) pp 218-20; for Worcester, see Wormald in Campbell ed h The 
Angle-Sax^m pp 122-3 and the map ihvd p 71 showing the large number of minster 
endowments up to cSSO- 
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what Anglo-Saxon evidence we have: it is also because, despite 
appearances to the contrary, Hincmar himself cannot be read as a 
contemporary witness here. What we might assume, given the 
intensification of contacts between Wessex and Francia precisely 
in the 850s, 16 to be hard data gained from a well-placed West 
Saxon informant, in fact comes from an authoritative text written 
over two and a half centuries before: Hincmar's source, as might 
have been guessed from the reference to the regions of *the 
English', where a ninth -century insular informant would probably 
have distinguished between Mercians and West Saxons, is Gregory 
the Great's letter to Augustine, the famous Responses' recorded 
by Bede in the Ecclesiastical History™ Note that Hincmar cites what 
is to be 'found* there in the present tense: the churches W not so 
endowed . . ,\ The answer to my first question then is that the 
credibility of Hincmar*s *ninth-century' data for England must be 
rated low: which does not, however, make his comparison 
valueless from a historical standpoint as we shall see in a moment. 

The second question which I think worth asking is whether 
Hincmar in this passage throws any special light on the military 
service of the Frankish Church. For in this Hincmar was himself 
deeply implicated. True, wc know a good deal about this from 
other sources," On some aspects, capitularies are perfectly frank. 
Here is an example from Charlemagne's reign: 

16 See P. Stafford, 'Charles the Bald r Judith and England', in M. Gibson and J. Nelson edd, 
Charla the BaH: [Court and Kingdom, B.A.R. International Series 101 (Oxford 1981)] 
pp 1.17-51. Hincmar was closely involved personally in these contacts: he performed 
Judith's consecration in 856 for which he remodelled an English ordo (see Nelson, *The 
earliest surviving royal Ordo\ in B\ Tierney and P. Linehan edd, Authority and Pwrr: 
Studies presented tc Waiter Ullmann ; below, ch . 15, pp 34l-6())atld he hid a hand in the 
Capitulary of 864 in which Charles the Bald's imposition of i new obligation to buitd 
fortifications was almost certainly influenced by recent West 5a*on developments (see 
Brooks, 'Development' p 61; and for the capnulaty see 'Legislation and Consensus in 
the reign of Charles the Bald\ above, chapter 5> pp 98-9. 

17 f listeria fkctesiastka Gent is Anghrum ed PUimmer (Oxford 18% repr 1975) 1, 27, p 48. The 
best discussion of this letter in ir.^ historical context is H- Mayr-Hartitig, The. Gaming of 
Christianity lo Anglo-SaxO* hngfond (London 1972) pp 60-4, 269-71. Gregory's position and 
missionary concerns gave htm in some ways a genuinely relativist outlook. Whether 
Hincmar cited Gregory's letter from blcdc is uncertain: Devt&se, Hincmar 2 p 822, n 6% 
shows there is no evidence for Hincmar's having a text of the licdesiaitieai History before 
the 870s. Hincmar could have cited from Pseudo-Isidore though again his use of this is 
late, and sparing, or from the Register of Gregory's letters (Devitte, Hincmar 3 p 1434, 
n 2): though Hincrnar's own references to a Rrg&ium are only from 870 onwards {ibid, 
p 1495, n 4), this seems his likeliest source in this passage in the dUC where he also refers 
to two other letters of Gregory. 

s Lesnd Histoire t 2(ii) pp 456 seq remains indispensable. See also [R] Prinz, Kltrus md Krieg 
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No bishop or abbot or abbess.., is to presume to give or sell a 
mail -shirt or a sword to an outsider (extraneus) without our 
permission, but only to their own vassals. If it should happen 
that a rector has in a church or holy place more mail-shirts 
than there are fighting-men of that church, he is to ask the 
king what should be done with them, 39 

Each rector then was responsible for the service owed by his — or 
her — own church: for equipping, and in the case of a bishop or an 
abbot personally leading, that church's warriors on campaign. This 
obligation was as far as I know never questioned by any 
Caroling! an churchman: so firm was the Emsiaatung of the prankish 
Church. 30 The reforming Council of Ver in 844, for instance, was 
concerned that 'military affairs should suffer no disadvantage from 
the absence of bishops' who might be prevented by physical 
weakness or excused by royal indulgence from personal service 
with the army. The solution offered was that the bishops should 
place * their men coming forward for the state (res publico)* under 
the command of a layman whom they considered suitably 
'useful'. 21 Wc can guess both from ninth-century casualty-lists and 
from such private sources as letters that ecclesiastical contingents 
formed a very important component in Carolingian armies, 22 
Charles the Bald's main complaint against Archbishop Wenilo of 
Sens in 859 was that he had not only failed to deliver to his king 
his due 'solace* (the euphemism is an old one but it is interesting to 



[i'jh friiktren MitieMter (Stuttgart 1971)] ami idem* "King, clergy and war at the time of the 
CarplingiaTis', in Kitig and Severn edd, Sairm, Scholars and Heroes, pp 301 -329 r though both 
the book and the article are paichy In their treatment of the ninth century. 

■* MGH Capit 1, no 74 T c 10, p 167. The obligation of abbeisti is rightly insisted on for the 
tenth century by L. Auer, *Der Kxiegsdienst des KJerua [unter den laehsischen Kaisem\ 
in) MlOG 79 (1971 ) pp 316-407; 80 (1972) pp 4H-70 at 63-4. 

a The term it Print's, Klrms W Kritg pp 65, 91- See also Nelson, above, chapter 4, pp 
75-90, 

n MGH Capit 2, no 291 . c B. p 385, In the same year, the Council of ThionvtUe, Aid no 227, 
e 3, p 1 14, com phi tied about lay-abbot?, but acknowledged that monasteries served dot 
ordy *divitw rffigrn 1 but also Vi/iftfi ret publicae*. 

E Sec t,g. Antwks Rtgw frmccrum, ed F. Kurze MGH SSPG { Hannover 1895) s.a. 753> p 11; 
Anodes Laumhamtnsa. s^79l, MGH SS 1 pp M-5; Anmh of St Bertin. ed F. Grat « a) 
(Paris 1964) s-s, 833 T S34 + &44 t 876 pp 9 (with note g.) t 13, 46-7, 309; Archbishop Hetri of 
Trier to Bishop Frothar of Toul + MGH Epp 5 pp 277-8; Lupus [of Ferrieres,] 
Cimt&pondmct, [ed L. Levi(Uin T 2 vols (Paris 1927^35}] I. Epp IS. 17, 34, 35, 4S t and 2, Epp 
72, S3; Hincmar, MGH £pp V> p 206, and a vivid parage in rfF:t\\ p 132, on the need for an 
efficient commissariat. 
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find it recurring in this Hincmarian text), 23 but had offered it 
instead to Charles' enemy, Charles was able to recover his position 
thanks not least to the loyalty of bishops whose 'solaces' evidently 
were forthcoming. 24 In 865 Charles issued particularly explicit 
orders about the service he demanded from the church in the 
Burgundian part of his realm: 

rf men unfaithful to us join in rebellion, all our faithful men 
in each missaticum, bishops and abbots and counts and the 
abbesses' men, and the counts and our vassals and the other 
faithful men, are all to make arrangements to assemble. Our 
missi > . > are to be responsible for ensuring that each bishop, 
abbot and abbess should send his or her men there on time 
with the whole quota required, each contingent along with its 
banner-man (guntfanonarius) who, together with our missi, is 
responsible for his comrades. 25 . 
Nor was West Francia exceptional: in every Carolingian kingdom, 
the militia ecclesiae was vital to the king's successful prosecution of 
war — service regularly demanded and apparently for the most part 
assiduously performed, 26 

How did the system actually work? It is often argued that its 
basis was the precarial grant, which allowed royal vassals to be 
installed on church lands for what was effectively a rent (ninths 
and tenths). 27 But it looks as if such men, militarily important as 
they certainly were, remained in practice the king's men, 28 and 

D MGH Capit 2 T no 300 T cc 6-7, 14 pp 452-3. The euphemism appears already in the reign 
of Childebert Ih MGH Capit 1 , no 7, p 16, 

* See above, chapter 4, pp, 87-8, 

s MOM Capit 2, no 274 1 c 13, p 331. The mention of banners in relation to icdtsmiual 
contingents is noteworthy (and overlooked by C. £rdmann T Die Entstekuttg dts 
KreuzzugsgedaHhris (Stuttgart 1 935") it) his important chapter on holy banners). This seems 
to be the earliest recorded instance of the word ^unifanonofius^ 

* East Francia: e,g, Antttk of FuHa, ed Kurze. MGH SSRG (Hannover 1891) 872, 883, 
pp 76. 100; Notker, Gtsia Karoli, ed H. Haefek MGH SSRG {Berlin 19S9) bk 2, c 17, p 
£3: a description, perhaps drawn from his own experience rather than from historical 
evidence^ of Charlemagne \ bi shops h abbots and chaplams 'cum comittbus mis" at the siege ot 
Pa via in 774. (Jr. is clear from the context that the reference is to military folio wings 
rather than 'attendants* as translated by L Thorpe, Two Lives of Charlemagne 
(Harmonds worth 1969) p 163 } Italy: e.g. MGH Capit 2, no 22t t c i3, p 103 {^quswpi . . , 
in sm domihus cum wis vassailis'), no 218, c 4 t p %: '. , , Mites vri abbatissae si plftassimc 
homines suos non direxerinl, ipse suos honores pertLmt (!) et eorum basF-alli it ptoprium et benefkitm 

» C Constable, 'Nona et decima' Spetnlum 35 (I960) pp 224-50. 

s Above, *ChrtrJes I he Bald and theChuich\pp 78, 88, with further references. The 
exceptionally-rich evidence for the see of Lion is discussed by P r McKeon. Hmcmar of 
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being perhaps of high status (counts, for example) and already 
powerful in their own right were more likely to answer a direct 
royal summons to the host than to form part of a church 
contingent. Who then were the homines ecdeske? Part of the answer 
is that they were vassals picked by the bishop (or abbot or abbess), 
many of them probably his own kinsmen 29 and beneficed on 
episcopal lands, The rest of the answer is suggested by Hincmar in 
the passage f began by quoting; they were the casati, 'the housed 
ones\ and those under the bishop's direct command- 30 For such 
warriors, whether endowed with a homestead (and thus enabled to 
marry) and a parcel of land, or resident still in their lord's 
establishment, a sizeable benefice might be a future hope; in the 
meantime they depended on distributions of moveable wealth, 
including money, and equipment to keep them prepared* for war. 
They formed the bishop's military household, and (assuming that 
Hincmar *s 'shares* (partes) were equal) two-fifths of the bishop's 
income was spent largely on their support (though some non- 
military personnel will have been included among * those under his 
direct command'). There is no doubting the importance of 
episcopal vassals in general, or of contingents of free tenants 
mobilised on occasion by ecclesiastical lords. But it may be 
suggested that perhaps the key element in the ninth-century system 
was composed of bodies of virtually full-time soldiers, maintained 
out of churches' moveable resources and available for service 
alongside the king's and his counts' and magnates' own household 
troops, In terms of sheer military experience, such men could 
make a unique contribution to the host. These were the 
professionals. Under able and committed leaders, they would fight 
fiercely and effectively against whatever enemy might threaten, 
not excluding the Vikings. Such a group, I think, were the men of 
the abbey of Corbie who acquitted themselves valiantly against a 
Viking attack in 859, and were led in person by their young abbot, 

Lam and CaroiingidTt Politits (Urbana-Chicaj^-London 1978) csp pp 179-85; but there is no 
reason to think the arrangements here unusual. 

» As in the case of Hincmar of Laon: PL 124, col 981. Cp bdnw p '129, n. 47. 

30 The distinction between the bishop T s military familia in this narrower sense, and the larger 
body of vassals whom tic led to war a impossible to document directly from ninth- 
century sources. But Hincmar seems to refer to the former in JEC p 135; and there may 
be another reference in Lupus* Cvrrttpottfotut, 1 ( Ep t6> p %; 'Homines nostri , . . &n$u «i 
in . . . srrvitio effmo, onerr pauptrtaih gravantur 1 (though Levi Main translates: \ . . 
revemi <Je leur patrimoine*)- 
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Odo. Lupus of Ferriercs wrote to him in mingled congratulation 
and distress: 

Km particularly anxious , . . when f recall your way of 
pitching yourself unarmed right into the thick of battles, 
Your youthful energy gets drawn into them by your 
greediness for winning! I advise you, out of well-wishing 
affection, be content with only putting your troops in 
position— for that's as much as is suitable to your [monastic] 
vow — and leave it to the fighting-men (armati) to carry out 
their 'profession' with instruments of wan 31 
Lupus" reservations are about Odo's personal engagement in 
warfare, and the risks he runs, not about his church's military 
service against those whom the classically-inspired Lupus calls 
not 'pagans \ but 'barbarians* or 'pirates 1 . 

Hincmar 's evidence is important, therefore, in helping to qualify 
the notion that the institutionalised military service of the 
Carol ingi an Church changed from a precarial base producing 
'noble fief-holders 1 in the ninth century, to a ministerial base 
producing episcopal (or abbatial) retinues of warrior-dependants in 
the tenth century. 32 For Hincmar implies that the episcopal 
military household already in the 850s played an important role in 
the service of the Carolingian state, and indeed it probably had 
done so for the past century. Hincmar thought fifty a fair upper 
limit for a bishop's retinue when he toured his diocese, 33 In 870 the 
bishop of Laon came to an assembly contrary to royal orders 'with 
the whole company of his men' in *an armed band' (armata rrumu). 
The bishop was told by royal officers that 'ten or twelve casati 
homines 1 plus clergy and servants would be considered an adequate 
entourage for this synodal appearance. The rest of his men should 
be 'prepared for the defence of the fatherland against the 
Vikings*, 34 Clearly the bishops total following contained well 
upwards of a dozen men. This implies a scale of episcopal military 

31 Lupus h Coirtspondtittct vol 2, Ep 106 p 138. I have tried in my translation io bring out the 
play on words and ideas between Odo T s monastic profession {propositus) and the 
profession of die timutti {''quod mifrnromfir fceffifl's prvfitrntur*). 

* Prim, Kltrus W Krit$ p 1 66, 

33 dEC p 127, quoting VN Toledo, t 4 presumably via the Hispana, PL &4 col 407-8. (For the 
versions current in (he ninth century, see Devisse, Hincmar vol 3 p 1409). But Hincmar 
asserted {dEC p 136) that his fellow bishops regularly violated this limit, travelling around 
their dioceses 'cum h<?stc coilecta\ 

* Mansi 16, col 663. 
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retinue comparable with those documented for the East Frankish 
realm in the tenth century; 35 and I can see no reason for thinking 
the bishop of Laon unique, or even unusual, in the ninth, except in 
the sense of being unusually we II -documented. 

One or two further implications of general interest for the ninth 
century can be noted here. First, the ability of bishops and abbots 
to maintain fallowings on this scale indicates (if it does not 
presuppose) the growth of a money economy to facilitate the 
payment of renders and offerings, and the accumulation of 
episcopal incomes, in cash; for while some transfers to warriors 
were made in kind {weapons, for instance), it seems likely that the 
'annual gifts' they received were in coin. 36 If this was already so in 
the ninth century, as it remained quite largely in the twelfth, then 
any monochrome picture of *the feudal system' as one in which 
land was virtually the sole reward for military service, beneficed 
vassals the major and crucial component in armies summoned by 
kings, and liability neatly calculated on a standard ratio of land to 
men, is plainly in need of some retouching, as Prestwich and 
Gillingham have recently shown for England* 37 In Carohngian 
kingdoms too, the quotas of warriors due from churches in 
particular were apparently arranged bilaterally between king and 
bishop (or abbot or abbess): thus in 865, missus and banner-man 
together were to check that such an agreement had been carried 
out. In a given quota, the bishop's military household would form 
a key element. A Useful periodisation of medieval military systems 
taking full account of the Church's part therein would therefore 
stress continuities through the early and central Middle Ages, say, 
from the seventh to the twelfth centuries, and contrast the later 

B LestiA, Histwrt, 2, ii, pp 481-2. Cp K. F. Werner, "Heeres-organ Nation und Kriegfiihrung 
im detltschen Kotiigreich des 10 und II Jhdts.\ io.SS Spoleio 15 (1%B) pp 791-843, csp pp 
{rcpr in Werner h Structures politique monde franc (London 1979)), Aucr, 
'Krusgsdienst de-s KleruV in MlOG 79 (1971) pp 376-7 h and 90 (1972) P 68, nn 31-3. These 
figures will include members of episcopal famitiae along with beneficial vassals. 

* The implication of Hinc mar's Dt Ordtne PahtH t c 22 is that the West Prankish king's 
military following were paid annual gifts in cash Asser c 100 explicitly mentions annual 
cash payments by Alfred to his bell arc res, and Alfred in his will (Whiielock, p 536) left 
2001b* to 'those who follow ffolgiaf} me'. For die abbot of Fleury's annual gifts to his 
vassaffl, see G. Tessier, Rtatdt tta Acta tie Charlti II h Cktmvc* 3 vok {Paris 1943^55) l p no 
177 t p 468. See also below, p 127 IL 39 v 

* J. O. Prestwich, The Military Household of the Norman Kings \ m EHR 96 (19fll) pp l- 
35; J. B. GiHingham, "The introduction of knight service into England', in R r A. Brown 
ed. Proceedings of the Battle Conference 4 (1982) pp 53-64 
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Middle Ages when qualitative economic change permitted armies 
to be supported on tax revenue raised from ecclesiastical sources 
among others: a development which eased at least some of the 
most practical and embarrassing problems of the Church's 
involvement in war and in general made kings and princes less 
dependent on the Church's military service. A second aspect of the 
way in which the ninth-century Prankish Church organised its 
service may be significant. Through their recruitment of fighting- 
men, bishops and abbots and abbesses could provide a channel of 
social mobility to their casati homines ^ not differing in kind from the 
advancement of vassals by lay aristocrats 38 but perhaps operating 
on a larger scale and more continuously, in so far as money oiled 
the system (churchmen are conspicuous as lenders, and borrowers, 
in the ninth century). 39 

So much for what Hincmar '$ account of the allocation of 
episcopal revenues in West Francia has to tell us about the 
Frankish Church's militia f its *solace* to the Carolingians. It is time 
to pose my third and last question: why did Hmcmar affect the use 
of the comparative method? For in fact the difference he purported 
to explain did not exist* The English churches, 1 have argued, 
owed military service to their kings just as Prankish churches did; 
and so too did the Italian churches which Hincmar again alleged 
were unfamiliar with *the heavy custom of our regions*.* The 

* Cp Werner, 'Untersuehtmgen zur Fruhzeit des franz&ischep FtLrsrentums (8.-10, Jdts)\ in 
Dit WtU ah Gexhicht* 18 "(1<J58) pp 25ri-89; 19 (tW) pp 146-93; and the important 
contribution of C. B. Bouchard, The Origins of the French Nobility: a Reassessment 1 , in 
American Histarkat Review 86 <1^0T) pp 501-32, 

39 Concern nations of the practice of usury by ecclesiastics art frequent in the ninth century h 
(There is a good example in JEC p 121 )► The taking of cash-payments by clergy of all 
ranks but especially bishops is also condemned (Again, the 4EC offers several examples: 
pp 107 T 113, 125-4, 127), Both the bishops attacked by Hincmar (Rothad of Suissons, and 
Hincmar of Laon) were accused of simony, and one of pawning church plate. Vor the 
scale of the church's cash -contribution to successive Dane gelds in Hincmar's time, sec F. 
Lot, *Le* tribute aux Normands ct 1'Eglise de France au IXe siede* in 8EC 85 (1924) pp 
58-78. All this should be set in the context of the relatively extensive monetisation of the 
economy of Ctairles the Raid's kingdom demonstrated by D T M, Me teal f, 'A sketch of the 
currency in the time of Charles the Bald' in Gibson and Nelson edd, Charlei tht Rate pp 
53-84, and of the increasing tendency for the renders of peasants on ecclesiastical estates 
to be paid in cash. 

* AfGH Epp ft, no 198, p 206. In dEC p 135, Hincmar cites two letters of Gregory [ to 
Italian bishops alongside the letter to Augustine: conditions in England and Italy are 
alleged to be the same and contrasted with the military service owed by the church in 
'these Gallic regions 1 . But for the teal situation in Jtaly, *ee above 123, n 26, and C 
Wiekham, Early Medtwal fary{ London 1981) pp 137, 140-2. 
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truth is that Hincmar — 'incorrigible Hincmar \ as M. Devisse was 
once moved to exclaim 41 — was not really concerned with the 
practice of contemporary English or Italian churches. He was no 
true forerunner of the Annales School. And yet his 'comparative 
method* was neither entirely bogus nor redundant For Hincmar 
was trying to come to terms with a genuine contrast, not in space 
but in time; the contrast between the Church of the Apostles and 
the Fathers, not so richly endowed with worldly wealth and in 
which a bishop and his clergy might realistically hold their goods 
in common, and the Frankish Church of his own day with its vast 
estates and revenues, its bishops wielding power that had an 
unmi stake ably economic and political, as well as legal and 
spiritual, basis.* 2 It was Hincmar who imagined Frankish lay 
magnates jeering at him and his episcopal colleagues: *those 
villains, those non-noble men . . , Their ancestors did not help 
[previous kings] to rule their kingdoms \ And instead of insisting as 
he easily could have done that Frankish bishops were noble to a 
man, Hincmar offered this hypothetical riposte: 

When God came in flesh . . . and disposed the government of 
His kingdom, he did not choose for this purpose rich men and 
noble men, but poor men and fishermen, And as it is written, 
( He hath chosen the base things of the world and things 
which are despised to confound the things that are mighty 1 . 43 

Of course the debate is imaginary, the context polemical and the 
assertion unique in Hincmar 's work (and indeed in early medieval 
writing, I think). But the very fact that Hincmar wrote this, even 
once, suggests that at least at this stage of his career he was 
conscious of the paradox that an 'established' Church, beneficiary 
over centuries of the gifts of the faithful, would be rich and its 
pastors aristocratic, where Christ and his followers had been poor 
and lowly. The apostles had had resources that were the mere 

Al Dcvisse h Hintmar 2 p 603, 

* Hincmar shows his awareness of the contrast in a torrent of appeals to Sc. Paul and the 
age of the Apostles: dEC pp 125-36- He also attempts to rationalise the transition from 
apostolic arrangements to the acquisition of landed wealth by the Church: ihid pp 1A5-6. 
For similar concerns in Pseudo-Isidore and their specific ninth-century context, see tht 
penetrating comments of W\ Goffart, The Le Mans Forgeries (Cambridge, Mass. 1966) ch I 
esp p 20, 

* MGH Capit 3, no 297, pp 440-1 . 
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minimum required to enable them to preach the Gospel. 44 The 
situation of their ninth-century 'successors* was very different: 
they were accused of greed for worldly goods f not only by laymen 
but by their own parish clergy (prime victims of that cupidity) and 
by Hincmar himself. 45 The Dt Ecdesiis et Ctzpellis is amongst other 
things a passionate appeal to the higher clergy to be content with 
modest personal consumption. But it is more than that. In it 
Hincmar offers one solution to the dilemma of the institutionalised 
Church, How could a church that was already so rich insist, as 
ninth-century churchmen so often did, on not just retaining lands 
but on gaining, or re-gaining, yet more? Because, answered 
Hincmar, their income was required to enable the Church to 
perform its military service to the kingdom that defended it, 
Hincmar was not justifying a system based on precarial grants that 
were, after all, still regarded in principle as mere temporary 
expedients. 46 He envisaged a more permanent solution in warriors 
maintained by and closely attached to ecclesiastical lords. Not the 
Church *s warfare but the Church's wealth was the real problem- 
And the war, long since justified, would now justify the wealth. 

For Hincmar this was a viable solution, first and foremost 
because the Church's military service could be conceived in ninth- 
century West Francia as a public service. 47 Hincmar saw in his 
own time as in the early Church a state which provided the 
benefits of peace and order to its subjects. He began the De Eccksiis 
et CapeHis by quoting St< Augustine: '"Honour the king." Don't 
say, "What does the king mean to me?" What then do possessions 
mean to you? Possessions are possessed through the laws of kings.* 4 * 
For Hincmar as for Augustine, the ruler's ntison </W was his 
function in making and preserving law. To apply law within, to 
protect a law-ordered society from external attack, force would 
sometimes be necessary: the Church's offering of military "solace* 

* rffCpp 129-32. 

14 Such complaints were not new in the ninth century; nor was Hincmar then the only one 

to make them. But che depth of his concern in the dEC is very striking. 
** Constable t 'Nona et decimal 

* Cp above 122-3, nrj 21 + 26; and Hincmar of LaoVs self-justification in PL 124, col %1 T 
admitting that he had granted benefices on episcopal lands to his own kinsmen, but 
insisting thac this benefitted both church and state, 

* dEC, prefatory letter, MGH Epp 6. no 108, pp 53-4. For this theme in Hincmar s political 
thought, see Nelson, 'K.ingsHip T law and liturgy [in the political thought of Hincmar of 
Rhcims', below, chapter 7, pp 133-71. 
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to the ruler thus had automatic justification. HinciWs view of the 
Carolingian state may have been rosy but it had a basis in political 
reality. Ninth-century churchmen did not only preach peace as the 
end of war but joined king and lay magnates in practical efforts to 
achieve it T as when the assembly of Soissons in 853 agreed that no 
public courts should be held in Lent except to deal with 'concord 
and making peace between disputants' — a curious foreshadowing 
of the Truce of God/* 9 

Secondly, Hincmar could readily justify in patristic terms the 
Church's participation in warfare that was defensive, as it was 
increasingly often in the ninth century, and could also be presented 
as Christian (the Bretons though not pagans could be branded 
'false Christians*). 50 A saint seen by a monk in a vision defending 
his earthly famitia and its property wore helmet and mail-shirt, and 
he felled his Viking enemy with blows none the less lethal for 
being invisible, 51 For centuries the Church had invoked God's 
power to 'destroy the enemies of your peop!e\ 52 Now tbe Frankish 
bishops assured their king that he had been anointed (another 
symptom of the close entente between Church and state) like the 
victorious warrior-kings of the Old Testament, his role 'to defend 
from the wicked by royal strength the holy Church, that is, the 
Christian people committed to you by God\ M Because churchmen 
had to join in that defence, war had become a fact of ecclesiastical 
life. Pope Nicholas I in a moment of irritation at Frankish kings 
who used their bishops* military duties as an excuse for inaction on 

fl MCH Capit 2, no 259, c 8, p 269. The foreshadowing was noticed by Devisse, Hmcmar t 
p 499 il 166, See also J. M. Wallaee-Hadrill, 'War and Ptaee in the Early Middle Ages, 
in his collected essays, Early Medieval History (Oxford 1975) pp 19-38, tip 31-5, for a fairly 
optimistic assessment of the Carolinian Church s success in preaching peace (though I 
cannot share his view that 1 Frankish bellicosity" had come to be in need of reactivating in 
the ninth century; there is too much evidence not only for inter- Frankish violence, but 
also - and contrary to a currentEy- fashionable view — for local and spontaneous resistance 
to the Vikings! Cp Lupus* letter, above p23), 

50 Pi. 125, col 966- For the Vi tings as pag&m, see Wall ace- Hadrill. 'The Vikings in Nrancia\ 
in Fatly Meditwi History pp 222-7 (though in my view exaggerating the 'positive force' of 
Viking paganism in reality). 

M Translate Sana! Gtttmni Ptrisietais* cc 29. 30, ed C de Smedt N Anakcttt HoHtmdmna 2 (1883) 
pp 90-1, 92. 

H So, one of the prayers in time of war in the Gelasian Sacramentary ed L. C. Mohlberg, 
Libtr SwratwutQntm Romanor Aeclesiat Ordinit Anni GWi (Rome 1960) p 215- 

» Prayer at the handing over of the sceptre, OtAo of Louis the Stammerer (877), MGH 
Capit2, no 304, p 46L For Hincmar \ authorship, see Nelson, 'Kingship, law and liturgy", 
below, chapter 7, pp, 138, 152. 
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other important business, might denounce such "secular service' as 
reprehensible, quoting 2 Timothy 2:4: Nemo militans Deo implkat se 
negotiis saeculartbus.^ But how untypical a protest this was (both of 
Nicholas and his contemporaries) can be gauged from Hincmar*s 
thinking this very same excuse appropriate in a carefully-worded 
letter to Nicholas written only months later, 55 

We know more of Hmcmar's thoughts than those of other 
ninth-century churchmen. But in finding a new application of 
Augustine's compromise with a violent world, he probably spoke 
for them all. The institutionalised warfare of the Church was not 
just permissible but necessary: in practical terms because it 
sustained the Carolingian state, in ideological terms because it 
transcended the opposition between apostolicity and landed 
wealth. The solution was zeitbedingt in both senses of that useful 
word: it was needed by churchmen at a particular time and it 
required the conditions of that time. In the tenth century, changed 
conditions — the collapse of the Carolingian state in West Francia 
and in Italy — left a mere warrior-clergy, so it is often claimed, 
without institutional support, at the mercy of the feudal laity. Yet 
even in those kingdoms (and the East Frankish case needs no 
further labouring since the solid demonstrations of Werner and 
Auer) something of the ninth-century system survived — and more 
perhaps than Erdmann allowed for — into the age of the Crusades. 
The liturgy of knighthood has ninth-century West Frankish roots 
(I am thinking of the benediction super militant es in the Leofric 
Missal), 56 and the earliest dubbing rituals should be linked with the 
warrior-households of particular bishops, that is, with the familwe 
of particular saints, 57 Can we believe that any wide gulf separates 
these milites from* on the one hand, those warriors of Carolingian 
bishops and abbots and abbesses who went to war behind their 
banners and kept their mail-shirts in holy places, and on the other, 
the militia sanai Petri and the soldiers of Christ? 58 At least, to end 



M MGH Epp 6, no 38, pp 309-10 
® MGll Epp 8> no 198, p 206. 

56 Eci F. Warren {Oxford 1863) p 532. Sec below, 'Earliest surviving royal Ordo\ esp 348 > 
n 37, and 350, n 41. 

57 G. Duby T Us Ttois Qrfcs (Pari* 1978) p 358. This point is missed by J Flori, *Che valeric 
et licurgie' in U Moyen A$e 84 (1978) pp 245-78, 434-8. 

58 I 5 Robinson, 4 Gregory VII and the Soldiers of Christ , in History 53 (1973) pp 1&9-92 «p 

179. 
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where I began, there are comparisons that may repay some further 
sniffing out. 
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KTNGSHTP, LAW AND LITURGY IN THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF HINCMAR OF RHEIMS 



Over the past three decades, Jiinctmr of Rheims has attracted 
increasing scholarly attention from various points of view: K. 
Weinzierl, J> Devisse and M. David have discussed his use of civil 
and canon law; J, M. Wallace-Hadrill, C-R> Bruhl, H. Fuhrmann 
and H t Lowe have shown the Interrelation of law and politics in 
his thought and action; M, Andrteu and C A* Bouman have 
revealed his large contribfution to the development of royal and 
episcopal consecration rites; K. R Morrison and Y. frL-J. Gongar 
have thrown fresh light on his ecclesiology \ II, IL Anton has given 
detailed consideration to his work in the genre of the *mirror of 
princes*; and W. Ullmann has offered some thought-provoking 
comments on his political ideas. 1 All of these studies, are relevant 
to Jiincmar's view of kingship, but the conclusions towards which 
they tend, implicitly or explicitly, are far from unanimous, especially 
in relation to Hincmar*s treatment of law. Was he, as Wclnzicrl 
maintains, a consistent and high-minded defender of the ancient 
law of the church, or should we follow Briihl and Fuhrmann in 
seeing him as a more eclectic figure who could manipulate law to 
suit political interests ? Did his emphasis on law serve in the main 

I. K. WeimlerL, 'Eribistbof Hinkmar vort RcimE, als Vcrfcchtcr det geltendcn 
Rcchts*, in Ephepptti* Siudkrt G&tr das Bmboftamt . ■ • Kardiad vm Fatfbaber * * . 
tbTftbraihi (Rcgcnsbuig, 1949)= PP- 1*6-63 \ }< Device, Hirtfmar et U Lot (Dakar > 1562), 
and idtm, 'Eaui sur L'hiutoirc d'une exprcaaion qui a fait fortune: J4 C«Tj;/wm ci atoriUum" 
au IXc fliecle', L-t Moyen s4ff r (196^}, 179-20JJ M. David^ *Le scrment du sacrc du 
IXe ati XVe siede', Rtt/HL- du Mojen A$? l^t'm^ vi (ipjo), parts I, 2 and j, passim \ 
J. M. Wa UaoE-HadrilJ, Archbishop Hincmar and the authorship of Lex Salica\ 
Tijd&brift foot K^ihts^ffhitdnis r sod (19^), 1-19, reprinted in Tkv Lang-haired King* 
(London, 1962), and idgm., c TEie Via Regia of ihe Carol ingian age', in R. fimnltcy, cc3 rh 
Trmds in Mtdmvl PottitiaJ Thdttgbt (Oxford, C. R- BriihL, ^Hmkmariana 11. 

Hinkmar im Widcr^ircit von kanonischeni Rechc und Toliiik in Ehefrag^n', Dw/jrhrs 
AfthiVt xx (1564), 48^77 1 H. Tuhrmannj F-ittftws md \SerbrtUmg der pseudoiiidorinbtti 
Fahebtmgen fSmtcgartj 1971-4); H. LOwe* 'Hinkmar Ton Reims undder Apokmiat 1 , 
in Ftsfsdmft fiir H+ Htimptl (Gottingen, 1972), lii, 107-223; M_ Andrieu, *Le ssere 
cpj&copal d*apr£$ Hincmar. de Reims*, Revue d f HrsJetrt ceet^tiastiam, xlviii (1953), ax-7); 
C A. Bouman, Staring end Crowning (Groningcn,. 1957); K, P. Morrison, The T*vj 
Kingdom t (Princeton, 1964); Y + M,-J + Congas UEetfhio/sigjt da heui meysn-dge (Paris, 
itjtiS); H. H. Anton , Fiirittttspiegtt smd Herrschtreihoi irt der Kjirolingerzeit (Bonn^ 
L-llrmnn, The Carviitigian Rm'w W fht Idta vfKwtgfbip (Tjoddon, 1971). 
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to enhance royal power, as Morrison implies, or, as Devisse has 
argued s to limit it? Did he hold the king answerable to God alone, 
as David would contend, or did he press the hierocratic claim 
attributed to him by Ullmann, and assert a right of episcopal 
surveillance over the king? By re-examining these questions, I 
hope to show that Hincmar *s theory of restraints on Christian 
kingship had a firmer and more extensive juristic basis than has 
been generally realued. 

It is clear that Hincmar placed special emphasis on the legal 
aspects of the royal function itself. 1 Augustine had long since 
distinguished the person from the office of the king in the following 
terms: 

AUter exiim servit, quia homo est, aliter, quia etkni rex est; quia homo 
est enirn, servit vivendo fidcliter, quia vero etiarn rex est, servit leges 
justa praecipientes et con tram prohibemcs convenient] vigore sandendo. 2 

For Hiticmat as for Augustine, an essential component of the 
royal office was the making and preservation of law, new royal 
laws being created to conserve the public rights and interests 
enshrined in existing laws. Herein Jay the king's claim on his 
subjects 1 obedience. 3 While Hincmar also echoed the patristic 
notion that an evil king was established by God as a punishment for 
sinners, and therefore should not be resisted, 4 his originality lay 

i. Sec Dcvisae, Gp+ tit, pp. 74 tf. h and the very pertinent brief remarks of Wallace- 
HadriU, "The Via Regis', pp» ff. Anton, tp. fit. pp. 507 n% seems nther to under* 
estimate the importance of law. 

2* Ep, 185, Cerpus Seriptorkm Etdesiaitkorum Lattnontnt* Ivii, 17 f, 

3. In De Regis Persona tt Kegio Mintsteria, c i(y, Pairehgia I^afiaa (heruatrer VL) nj T 
col, Jlicicmar quoted the putsagc from Augustine cited above, and ibid. t c. a 7, 
quoted from Pseudo-Cyprian, De XII Afouwis Satttdi t c 11; 'Populus sine lege', 
(Ed. S. Hellmarin, Texte und Unttrtuchungcii, pp. j H ft) Antony. ciL pp. y& and icy, 
notes that the royal function bgzi rmopure, iegts tfafmrt, etc*, was already present 
in earl iet Carol ingiaci wri tings r For Uincmar's tjcwSj ace De DJvarJio, PL 125, col. 
754; Schtdala, PL 116, col, 617; letter to Louis HI* PL ii6 ± col* 119, declaring thai; the 
king tiad been elected H ad regimen regni std> conditions debitas leges servandi*. Dcvis&Cj 
op. sit. p- 7 J, rightly infer? that for Hincmar, the ting who transgressed the Jt£ts was 
ipso fatta deprived of office* The objection of Morrison, op. tit. , p, xii, is unconvincing. 
Sec infra 1 pp, 270 fT M, Jacquin, *Hincmar et Saint AuguBtin', Mi lunger C, Moeiltr 
(LQuvain, 19(4), pp. 328 IT., mainly criticizes Hincttiar's theological methods. Voi 
Augustine's Influence on his idea of kings hip, see Anton, cp* tsX pp. 286. with n. 719, 
and 300 f For Hincmar*a own MSS. of Augustine, see F. M. Carey, *Thc Scriptorium 
of Reims during the Archbishopric of Hincmar', in Classics} W Medieval Studies w 
Manor cfE, K. Rand (New York, 1958), e&p. pp. ji ff. 

4. De Regis Ptrrnna, c i # PL lij, col. 834: "Quod bonoa reges Dens fadt> malos 
ptrrnittJt*. Cf* Ep. ij, PL 1^6, col. 9$, quoting Rom + xiii, But, in this same letter, 
Hincmar distinguishes between potafat as an Institution, ordained by God, acid the 
behaviour of individual power-holders: "Sicquc [fidelesj non re^istunt ordinationi 
Dei..,., Restscunt autem imqmt iniquafstm operants et mandath'. Ep. if goes on to 
provide a resolution for the tension in Hincmar'a thought: ' "Regem honor ificate et 
obeditc regi quasi praecellenti" (I Pet + ii+ 17, 15.): videlicet qui regis rcgum uhedit 
mandatis, et eius cus^todit judicis. Aiioqum ut sanctus Petrua dicit; **Obedire ortorfct 
Deo mag is quam horn in i bus" ' (Act, v. 19). A rw, therefore, is to be obeyed, whereas 
an imqiatj, ns a criste man, ts not, Morrison, ap. cit.p. 225 wirh n. 41 1 seems to miss the 
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in his insistence on a much more positive evaluation. The king as 
legislator and as exccutot of justice through conformity with his 
own and his predecessors* laws was truly acting on God's behalf. 1 
It was the high value he set on this royal service which made 
Hincmar so concerned that the JcEng should be btjund to the obser- 
vance of Jaws, once made. Too much was at stake for the option of 
merely tolerating an unworthy king to carry great conviction, 
Hincmat's anxiety for the maintenance of the law caused him not 
only to revalue the royal office but to confront* mote resolutely than 
any previous Christian thinker, the problem of controlling its exercise. 

In one sense, of course, the priesthood already controlled the 
Christian king when penitential discipline was imposed on him as 
an individual sinner.* But although in the case of a ruler, the priest's 
Jurisdictional power affected his tenure of office as well as his person, 
the Frankish bishops who, in the first half of the ninth century, 
wished to pronounce upon the way in which mlcrship was exercised, 
faced the difficulty that the ruler *S power had origins quite outside 
their control. The events of 853 demonstrate the point. The 
deposition of the emperor Louis the Pious was then declared by the 
divine judgment of battle> which the bishops only confirmed* 3 
God's agents were Louis's rebellious subjects. The bishops accor- 
dingly did not claim themselves to have deposed the emperor, for 
they had, after all, played no part in his making* \ and they were 

point. Anton, op. tit. p. 107 with, nn. 760 and 761, gives an excelEent commentary on 
this passage, but without noting that Hincmar'a definition of a rtx here centres on the 
making and keeping of law: *lit dc legibus quibus ecqlesra mfderatur et christianitas 
regitut, Christ i I>omini flaplenra dicit; "Ego saplentia habito in consiiio; per me 
reges regnant, ct legum conditores jus La decernunt" (Prov* viii. ii t ij). Conditorcs 
qutppe legum non nudo verbo, sed scripto leges tiondiderunt et condunt, . . . Qua; 
non JllL reg^s custodiunt dc quibus Deus * + + dfcit; "Ipsi regnaveruoTj et non ex mc: 
principes cxetiterunt, et non cogNovi" (Hos. Till. 4). Sed Uli rcges eas [leges] condunt 
ajqitf {onitrvani, dc quibus item Dominus , *♦ dicit; "Pet mc reges regnant" Sec 
infra y pp. 260 ff. 

1. De Regis persona, c. iG, PL I a;, col. B44: *H-cBcS teg* irefcuni servant Domino . . . 
et fegts dando pr& ipso*. 

a. See O, D h Watkins, A Hittvy vf Pmmiw* (London, 1930), ii, 661 tf, ; B + Fo&chmann, 
Pittance and the Anointing of rise Sitk (trans. F. Courtney, London h 1964}, pp. 135 rf r 

3 + 1 follow L. Halphtn, Cbatienra^ne tt i*Empirt Cawlmghn (Paris, 1947), pp. 19 t fL 
See also T, ScbicfFcr, L Dic Krise des Karolingischcn I mpcr turns', in bertsibrift G. KnUan 
(Bonn, 1037),. p|X ii ff F , and E* Boshof, Erfftifffrvf A$pb&rd tv* L,y^n (Cologne, 1969), 
pp. i4S ff. The biographer of Wala of Corbie saw the desertion of Louis* & troops as the 
manifestation of a mtttm Dei wdietuntt Monument* Gertmniae Historica (hereafter 
MGH) T Scripfoxes it, p. j(Sj. The bishops in their ReUtio of Sjj declared rhat Louis 
hid been deprived of imperial power by a htdnitm ttipimm: MGH Capitular ja Regum 
I T rancorum (hereafter Capit.) ti, p. jj. For Hincmar's interpretation of these events, 
see infra, p h I36, n. z, 

4. Louis had b~cn crowned and anointed king by the pope in 781 ; crowned emperor 
by his father in crowned and anointed emperor by the pope in Si 6; for details, 
sec BrQhl N *Frankischcr Krdnungsbrauch\ Historische Zeitscbrift, exciv (1962)^ 311, 
Whatever wr&ittr was supposed to have been conferred through the anointing evidently 
gave no more immunity from deposition than did a bishop's consecration. But Jt 
may wdl hnvc bscn regarded as indelible: just as a deposed bishop could bt reinstated 
without requiring any re-consecration (if, the case of Ebbo of ftheims in 840^ Capit. 
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also chary of drawing a ay such inference from their subsequent 
imposition of penance. They grounded their action on the sura 
animarurn^ and Louis's disqualification from bearing arms, which 
in practice rendered him incapable of ruling, was so to speak & 
side-effect of the penance imposed on him. 1 

The development of penitential theory during the drohngian 
period enabled the bishops in S3 j to use public penance as the 
penalty for misgovernment construed as a public sin; but they 
could construct no juristic claim to depose a ruler who was directly 
answerable only to God - hence the significance of the indicium 
dei - nor could they claim jurisdiction over his office itself ^ however 
abused. The confession and penance of Louis, unlike his prior 
deposition derived, legally speaking, from an act of self-limitation. 
On this basis, thctu could be no sound episcopal case for the trial 
and judgment of the emperor/ 2 In the changed conditions of the 
reign of Charles the Bald, the West Prankish bishops strove to 
increase the prestige of the royal office and to operate through 
it. 3 Yet the king's power, though seriously weakened, was still 

ii, pp* in f.), to Louis at bis restoration in 3j4 ivas not re-anointed, though be was 
re -crowned boih then (Sunday, i Mar,) ? and the following year (Sunday 2& Feb. 83 j). 
These ftifestrgTttigsMrdttmgtrt arc discussed by Bruhl, ubi supra ; pp. 278 f. 

[. In their Kf/tf/wof j, the bishops stressed how great had to betrjeir 'soliicitudo. * . 
circa s&lutem cunctonim 1 (Capir. n T p. ji). Their concern foe Louis was *ne anitram 
suam perderct* (ibid* p. Cf* Capit* 11, p. 447, the declaration of the synod of 
Siroditteres (859): *Episcopi nanupie secundum illorum mmiBterium *e Sacra m 
attctofitatem unki sunt ut mutuo consilio atquo auxtLio reges regnonimquc pri mores 
atquc populutn ribi comrni&sum in Domino tegant et corrigant' + Devisse, art* cit. 
(supra, p. !33 f n. l) t p. 191* suggests ilincmar's authorship here. For ecclesiastical 
penalties imposed on kings* sec F* Kcm p Gottts&fledenttim und Widtrstandsrttht im 
jruhtrtn Mitttiahtr (ind rev, cd, s R, Buchrter s Munster s 195^), pp r 3 3 ft If. Foe disquali- 
fication from bearing arins h see Re/a/ie, Capit, 11, p. j; ; Annaks Yuldwuts s.a. 854, ed. 
ir. Kur^e, p+ 17; Penitential of llalifgar (c, £40) ill, c_ y t in PL 105, col. 678. Ullmann, 
up. cii. pp, dd f r> notes the peculiar relevance of this penalty in the case of kings, whose 
raison d'etre in contemporary eyes lay mainly in their military Junction. 

a, Cf. M. David, La S-wtmaimii *i Us Limiies juridiqms da Pamir wunarehiqw da IX* 
an XVt jt&rft (Paris, '954)* P- 1191 ^ quoi bofl. un proces quand ia peine precede lc 
jugtment?* Hincmar, ignoring this, drawback, later revalued the bishops 1 role in 
In Dt DJtvrtie, quaegrio vl t PL uj, cols. 777 f., Hincmar insisted that Heb* xiii, 17 
('Obedite pricpositis Vtstxifl . , .* etc,), applied to et ngef*, then quoted Gelasiut on 
pontifitalis swiork<n\ mentioned Ambrose's excomntunication of TTtcodusuis fab 
ettlesia separavit t et per poeniteniiani rev oca vie'); and went on: 'nostra aetate pium 
August um Ludovicum a regno dejectum, post safi if actionem episcopal is unanimiras . . . 
et ecelesiae er regio reatituit", A few lines later, Hincmar developed the. idea that a true 
king was not subject to law in the sense that be Wit just by definition, and 'lex non 
est posita justosed injusds. , * * Adulter, homicida, injujaa, raptor, et aliortim vitiotum 
obnoxius qiulibct N vel secrete, vcl publicc jitdttabitur a sacvr(htibin> qui sunt throni Der T 
in quibus Deus sedct et per quoi sua decernet fudicia*. Here without exploiting the 
argument based on the consecration of kings by bishops {sec pp. 13 9 ff. infra), 
ilincmat wrung the Jast ideological ounce from the bishops' spiritual jurisdiction* 
Cf. also his argument of infra, pp. 163 f. 

5, For the background here, see J, Rev iron, Lj/ idUi pQlhw-rtligitHsts d'm wtqm da 
1Kb ivtik: fon&i d*Or/&tts if son Dt mitifntioae regia (Paris, 1950)1 pp- 94 ft and tij ff. ; 
E. Djlaruelltj 'En rclisant lc Dt InrfiiHiiont R.t£ia\ \n Mtfarffis Halpbett (Hearts, ioj i) t pp r 
iSj ff.;and Ullmarul > Th& Growth of Papal Goemmaii {^td^dn., London, 1970), pp, Tij ff. 
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strong enough to threaten ecclesiastical interests as the demands on 
royal resources greu r more pressing. 1 Hincmar therefore, for all 
his confidence in Christian rulership, still faced as archbishop the 
problem of defining and controlling its function.. Augustine's 
rex-homo distinction might have enabled him to reconcile the 
divine ordination of the royal offtit with, the episcopal control of 
the king's person* But the events of S3 3 had effectively shown that 
an episcopal claim to the disposition of the ruler's office (and this 
would be equally true of an emperor or a king) could, find no basis in 
spiritual jurisdiction over his person. That claim could be lodged 
successfully only with the episcopal mediation of the office itself. 

I 'or almost a century before 848, the papacy had virtually 
monopolized the inauguration-anointings of Frankish kings and 
emperors. 3 But in 848, the performance of the royal rite was appro- 
priated by West Frankish bishops, probably at the instance of 
Hincmar himself, 1 Thereafter Hincmar J s strong personal interest in 

On the synods of the early pan of Charles the Bald's reign, seeF. Lot and L. Halphen, 
J <r. rigni! d* Charles h CJ>attve{pafi j ; gfv-Sjj) (Paris, 1909^ pp. 74 ft', [no further volumes 
appeared); M. Darlon ± Dasjrdnkifth-deutsibtSytifidaimbt Asr FrfftmiMela/fm (Bonn, igj], 
repjf* Amsterdam, pp. 190 ff.i Q, dc Clcrcq, La legislation rcligicusc franque 

depuis I'avcncmcnt de Louis Je Pkui jiisqu'aux Fausses Decree !es', Rente dc Droit 

i + This emerged clearly in the case of Hincmar of I.aon. Sec H, Schrora, Hink/nar, 
Er^pt/tbof Pan Reims (Freiburg i. B., 18&4), pp. jpj t; E, Lesne, Hitfem de fa Proprie/e 
tttihfatitqtie en I r rattrt (Lille-Paris, lpati), II* ii N £f. ; and m/ra^ pp r 160 f. For Charles 
the Bald's growing political wenltnuss and consequent dependence on the churcX see 
15 nil] I , l ; edntm t Gu/n/H t Servi/im?/ Hegit (Cologne, pp* JO ff.j F. Prinfe, Klerks ;W 

Krieg (Stuttgart, 1971), pp + 73 ff +F la J i Wallace-Hadiill, Early Cm/tame Kings&ip (Oxford, 
1 y 7 j pp. iaj fL Hi nc mar's protests in against royal interference in the affairs 
of the church of Laon reveal the still extensive scope of royal authority, at any rate in 
this; northern sceL Pro teelesiae liber t&ttm defenriow qtutJerfiipaer ) in PL 125, cols, 1035-70, 
esp. 1051 ff.j and ff. similar ideas in a late work (fiSi), Dt ujfttiis epi$wpvrtim v PL iaj, 
col s + 1087-94. For Rheims* recovery of lost land and rights > sec G. Tessicr h liecem'/des 
Asks de Chsritt II k C*sam (Paris, 1943), i, *ro C and 2&1 ft\ For Hincmac's views on 
the deployment tif these resources by the s&ttttsxtrtf aposfohrtm, sec Capit. 11, p, 431. 
Cf- 00 the general social problem, K, Bo&l, 'Patens-Pauper', in Friibfarmcn det 
Gtttlhcbafi m ntitkialurlkben liump^ {Munich, 1564), pp. 114-1 and Dcvissc, l Pauperes 
et pauper las dans le mof k3c carotingien. Ce qu T en dit Hincmar de Reims 1 , Revue da 
NvrJ t xlviii (1966), 173 ft. 

1* TJf. Mohr, Die Karniittgiicbt Fjjtktidee (Munster, 1963), p- 14; n + f8$, complaining, 
somewhat unfairly, thjc L. Knabc, Die geUsianisthe Xft'eigewafitnibesrie (Berlin, 1956), 
pp + 77 L f and David, ep. est. pp. 121 f. t had *ovetlooked' the fact that Hincmar dis- 
rmKwishcd between the power of kingship and the king*s personal conduce. 

3. For Lhc possibility of papal influence on Pltppin's anointktg in 751, and the role 
nf bortiface aa strvus tt legtxttu aposiolicoe itdir, sec W. Levi son, lijigiand and the Cantintnt 
in tfa Eigbib Century (Oxford^ ^46), pp. 88 ff- and 119 ff^ and the comments of F. L. 
Ganshof in Sttti^ana Spoieis vu (1960), il, J96 f. Frankish bishops may have anointed 
Prankish kings in 768 and 771, though P r F r Schramm t Kaiter, Kwige and Pe-pstt 
fStuctgart, 1968), I, 197 fL with nn. 10 and zo, plausibly sugge^LS that ionjeeratk in 
thr.ii: contents may mean no more than a blessing. From then on, certainly, until 
every anomting of a Frankish king oc sub-king (or emperor) was performed by a pone : 
for details, Brufu, ^Xronung^hrauch', parshu* 

4. Annalu B&tintam t s^a. «4S h ed + F + Grat (Paris, P+ S3* L. Le villain, *Le sacre 
c]t Charles le Chauve a OrJcans', Sibtbthtqitt Je F&vk des Cbarfsi, huv (1905), ji ff., 
regarded the anointing a* a royal makeshift. Lot and Halphen, up. at, p, 1 94 with n h z y 
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royal Anointing and its liturgical elaboration is attested by the 
four Qrdiws which he composed, and by many allusions in his 
writings. 1 He recognized that rulers achieved power, historically 
and in his own times, by various means t some, like heredity and 
election, admissible by ecclesiastical norms, and others inadmissible:, 
like force or intrigued The former were direct expressions of God's 
will, while the latter were merely permitted, father than willed, 
by God. 3 In the ninth century, the West Frankish bishops in 
anointing their kings appeared, like Samuel and Nathan in the 
Old Testament, as visible mediators of the divine with* According 

rightly criticize Levillain^s Interpretation, as docs P* Zurnthor, Charts k Chants (Paris t 
1 y 5 ?Jr P* Cf. Schramm, KSfiig po» Vrankreicb (and edn. Weimar, 1960), i. 17- Earlier 
view* assume royal initiative; but we now ULIttiann, Csfvtttrgian KataisitoKt, pp. 79 IT. 
Technically, this was an anointing only to the kingship of the Aquitainjans, but it 
was evidently regarded by Hincrnar and by Charles himself, at least when convenient to 
do so r as an anointing to the whole West Prankish realm : see the tetter of the synod of 
Quicrzy (8 5 8), Capita \i } p. 439 (for Htncmar's authorship, ef. his own admission in 
Df (Qtr&mih raptsis ± PL ny f coh ojy), and the L&tf/ttf adwrjas Wmiiomw (JSjc-), Capit. 
11, p. 4ji. These: references attongly support the argument from silence that Charles 
had received no other anointing as West prankish king, t.g. at hit designation or 
accession. Since the Orleans anointing was an Aquitainian affair, Hincmar b s absence Is 
explicable: tf E, Dummlcr, Gejtbkbtt dts Mtfr&tbttdim Rtitht (and edn. Leipzig, 1887), 
t. j 37, n. j. Wenilo of Sens officiated because Orleans was in hi& province. Hincniar 
was a stickler for metropolitan rights, and had himself been consecrated by Wenih>: 
j. D. Mansi, CottiUimim Ceikith (Florence- Venice* 1759~7*)* ^ col. 794. But even if 
not present, Hincrnar s already great political influence and his Liturgical interests 
make him the Likeliest source for the idea of the anointing, Between Easter (a; Mar.) 
when he was recognized by the Aqujtainians at Limoges, and May when he was con- 
secrated there, Charles visited north-ca&tctn France: see G. Tcssier, Rtcseii* i. 184-^, 
no + 107 issued in April at Quierzy, and no. 10S issued in May at Compiegrtc. 

He could well have contacted Hincrnar during this period . 

i + Hincmar's Ordina^ preserved in a now lost Liege M5 + , were edited by J, Sirmond, 
MiiumarJ . , . Optra (Paris, 164;)* ■- 741 ff., and are conveniently reprinted in Capit. 11, 
pp + 415 ft, 4jj JT. P 43^ f-i acij d 461 f. On Hincrnar* j liturgical work and technical 
mastery, sec the valuable study of Bouman, tip, tit* {mpra p. 1 33 , n. i) t csp. pp. roj and 
MS ffh, arid in relation to the episcopal consecration-rite, Andrieu, 'Lc sacre episcopal 3 , 
passim. Sec also A. Sprcnglcr, 'Die Gebete dcr Kronungsordincs Hinkmars von 
Reims', Ztit&brift far Kircbengejihubic,. hem (i^jo/ji), 345 fT. 

2, D? Divorth, quaestio vi, PL 115, cols. 756 ff. In hereditary or elective succession, 
God acts ntsttis&rfa angpfornta ei wirftimta* Previous commiintartes on this passage have 
been superseded by rhat of Anton, op. cit. pp. aijj fT. 

j. Cf* p + J34 t n h 4 supra. 

4V See Hincrnar '5 references to the bishops as/wwfr itrtinftt f or Samuel hi the synodal 
letter of 61 £, Capit. n , p, 4Jo; 'Ot Divorifo, PL iaj, coL <5$a; Df fide Carafe regs servanda 
PL ii^ col. 979; and, for the rehired assumption of identity between episcopal 
and divine action, synod oFMcaux (841), c, hoti, Capit, 11, p. 411, and synod of Quieray 
(3 jB), ibid. p. 428 . A major component in the typology of the prt tphet wipe the correction 
of erring rulers: see D? Dmrtv t PL iij, coL 7j6» for the precedents of Nathan and 
David^ Samuel and Saul, Ahiasand Jeroboam. For some implications of royal anointing 
in this context j see p- 142 infra* See also Anton, tit. p. 347, but surprising Jy neglecting 
the Oid Testament models in Hincrnar '5 Ordmes: in the anointing^praycr of ^77, there 
are references to the victories of Abraham, ±Moses and Joshua, to the humility of 
David 2nd the wisdom and peace of Solomon. Hincrnar was influenced here by St 
Paul's similar list of txttftpia in Heh. xi, whence also (v. jj) he borrowed the wording 
for the central passage in the anointing- prayers of 3 69 and Dy placing this after a 
quotation from the hemdifth chrirmatis, Hincrnar produced an explicit linkage of 
anointing with the successes of tht Old Testament hetoes 'qui per fidem vicerunt 
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to Hincma.r> Charles the Bald was 'crowned and consecrated to 
the Lord in the posses si on of the kingdom [of Lotharingia] by the 
agency of the bishops 7 . v Earlier Prankish tradition was permanently 
breached when a king could no longer be made without the bishops 1 
explicit intervention. 

Hincmar reaffirmed Isidore* s statement that secular princes had to 
render account to Cod for the eccltria committed to them for pro- 
tection by Christ, 2 But he did not forget Gelasius's observation 
that the saardotes had to render account pro ipsis regibws hominum? 
These two notions of responsibility could now be fused, for the 
consecration which carried the king into the ranks of the governors 
of the udesta also represented in concrete terms the mediation of a 
specific minister hmi by the bishops of a given kingdom* Useful and 
necessary as kingship was> it was an of fee in which a suitable 
candidate could he installed only by the hands of those directly 
accountable to God, 4 Thus Hincmar linked the bishops* respon- 
sibility at the Last Judgment with the earthly manifestation of their 
authority : 

. , , tanto gravius pondus est sacerdotutn* quanto etiam pro ipsis regibus 
hominum in divino reddiluri sunt examine radon em; et canto est dign.it as 
pontificum major qua eh regnm quia reges in cLi3me.il regium sacrantur a 
pontificiW, pontifices autem a regibus consccrari non possuttt.* 

regna et operati sunt Luititmm aftpie adepti sunt promiG$iones' + See Capit, " > pp P 457 
and 461, Kich evidence for the influence of Old Te&timcnt models is to be iound in 
eighth- and ninth-century prayeMesits, including regal benedictions* The topic, awaits 
detailed study. The tine work of ft. Kottje, Studien Hmfiuss des A..T. atff Rwht smd 
Uturgje der frubtn Mitttf alters t ]bf* (Bonn, 1 964), deals with other matters. 

1. iiincmar*s AXdmettiotio immediately preceding the consecration of 669, Capir. ir, 
pp* J4P F + i *non incongruum videtur istis vcnerabilibus episc^pfe, si vestrae unanimitati 
placet, lit iff obtenix regrri, urtdc toe ad iJlum sponte convenistis ct vos ei commendaat i?, 
sarerdnfa/i mmisttm ante altare hoc monitor t/ sacra tuttfhm Dtuvme e{ntit$rtttir\ Morrison, 
tp t eii w {supra p. 133, n. i), pp. 187 f.„ argues chat the consecration of Che king's 
person to the Lord, and his receiving his royal title through episcopal benediction, 
ate mutually exclusive. But the above parage, read in full, shows the inappropriateness 
of MuirEsnrl's shjtrp di&f iiU'tinri, 

a, Stnt, iii + ;t, no. 6, in PL S3, col- 723 f. rL Ewig, *Zum christlichen Konigsgcdanken 
im FriihmicteJaltcr', in Vartrqg! and Forrcbfotgctt, (cd. T. Mayer, Constance, 1956), iii, 
j 1 f + , contrasts this with Gelasian theory* Cf. similar notions of responsibility in 
Pseudo-Cyprian, c. 9, cd. cit. p. jjj Carhwutf, MGH Epp- tv t p. joj^ Jonas, De Insiif. 
Jltfjg. . ed- cit* pp+ 145 f. ; and the episcopal statements of 829 and £36, MGH Concilia it 
pp. G51 and 716. Anton, op. est. pp. 317 f., nn. 867-95,, cites further references in 
Hmcmai's writings, but neglects his liturgical work vhcre the same idea underlies the 
blessing; 'Clcrum ac popuium' in the Ordo of 8G9 and the sceptre formula of 877. 

$♦ Ep« ii, c* a, ed + A, Thiel, Epistolat pmtifUwi Rtmamrn/ft gtmhtst (Ekaunsberg, 
iS6S)j pp. jjof. On the doctrine of responsibility here, see my note in Journal of 
ThtQtagiitti} Sfft4faf t xviij (T367}, IJ4 and the important revisions of M. H> Hoeflich, 
*GelasiLis I and the Roman Law: one further word', ibid. x?m (197;)* 1 14 fL The passage 
is quoted in the synodal Letter of S;S P Capit* it, p. 440. 

4. Cf, the adnmiiathwi of Adventius and Hincmar in S69, Capit, pp. 338 Sf. t 
and p. 1 J S, n< 4, supra. 

5+ PL raj, col. 107 1, in the acta of the synod of Ffrnca, Apr. SBi. Cf. a1st> ibid. cols. 
10B7 f.; the contemporary letter to Louts LIT, PL titi, coL 119 (with the correction of 
Anton, vft r (if* p + 544, n h 10 j 8); and the AO-called Ad fpiseopos, Hinemar's last extant 
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If the bishops 1 obligation to render account was at once a privilege 
and a burden^ their indispensable role as consecrators gave them 
mai&r dignitas - a term which implied not only superior sacramental 
powers but also superior governmental position. 1 In Hincmar *s 
view* he and his colleagues, uniquely qualified as they were to 
consecrate their king to his office, acquired thereby a jurisdiction 
over him. Ilificmar modelled his conception of this jurisdiction on 
the analogy of the metropolitan's position with regard to his 
suffragans 2 and here he invoked the principle: 

ab his potes iudkari a cpibus potuisti ordinari? 



wade, PL iijj cols- t»7 S- Probably influential here was i kb. vii. 7: "Quod minus * 5 t 
a mcliorc bcnedicituf , 1 For further comments 00 Hlnctnar's use of the Gelasian theme, 
sec Knabe, op. tiL pp. SB f\ and Mohr ± op. tit. pp. 144 f. In the De Ordiat PaJatti in 
Capit. i(, p. j 19, written atao in 881 , Hincmat quoted Genius on two ardimrionum 
*$kia t without adding that one wan superior to the other or mentioning the consecration 
of kings. On the work, and the circumstantial reasons for this omission, see Anton* 
op. tit* pp* 28 8 ff + and ^46 with n. 1 044. QlaLso Lowe, art. cit. pp. 119 rf. But wen here, 
when writing for the court, Hincmar insisted on the significance of the king's anointing 
in the view of it s m i ni $t rant % : *In sacra reg □ m hi sto r ia Itgimus, quia pr J ntipt:s ssteerd otum # 
quando sacra unctionc rsgts m return nitwbaTit . . . legfw in nmnum tins dabant ut scircnt, 
cjunlittr se ips-cj-ft regere et pravos corrigcre et bonus in viam recta m dt: be rent dirigete\ 
Cf. similar statements it fifties, PL laj, col* 1071 ; in the Dt Diwrtio, PL 12 j, coL 7J7J 
and in the sceptre formula of 4177, Capit, 11, p. 461. On the souices of these ideas, 
Anton, op. cit. pp. $7, tl. 58, and joy, u, 834* 

i r The dual meaning has attracted little attention in this contest. Sec s.v. 'Dignitas' 
in H. G. fieumatuij rev. E, Seckel, Handkxikon den Quditn itt rSmischin Rtcbtj (cjth 
edn> Jena, 1907), for both the general sense qf prestige and the technical sense, in kite 
imperial law, of an official post in the civil government* Morrison, op. (it. p. 117, n. 1, 
notes thy official sense of the term, but does not consider Hincmar 's ust of it. Althwufih 
his usual word for ^office' was ojftciHWt less often mimsUrium^ Jlincmar did sometimes 
use dtgatat in this sense of a specific post or function; rj, in PL iuj r cols. 1040, 104 1 ; 
FL 125 , col. 700; PL t*}y coi. 1007 and elsewhere, quoting Uclnsius, Tract. IV, c, ii, 
cd, Thiel, p, 568 (Mignitatibus distinctis oflicia potestatis utrhisque [Christ us] discrevtO* 

a, Ste E. Percls, ^Einc Dcnkschrift Hinkmars itn Prozess Rothads von Soissons 1 ,, 
Nemt Arthb* btiv (1912), 43 ff,; OjmtuUm LV Coptf/domm in PL 126, cols, 290-^4 
(hereafter L V Capit. } ; lip! j tola de itire tfiftrapvlitiiftontw in PL 12G, cols, 1 a 9 f} - . Among 
many citations from canon law, refettcices to canons of the African church arc par- 
ticularly frequent: I have counted over fifty instances (including repetitions) in Lt^ 
Capit. Cf. also the critical apparatus in Pettis, nbi supra, Schrors, &p. tit* pp + 591 f + , and 
Antony, tit* p. 354, n. tjBj „ indicate a few of Hincmar's citations of African canons with- 
out stressing the significance of this source. Metropolitan jurisdiction, a ftiajor thetnt 
of African councils, was something of special concern to Hincmar: sec Dictkmairf 
de Droit Canoni^s^ art* 'Afrique' (G* Bardy), i. 296 fT. ; P. Monceaux, Histoire Utliraitt 

FAfriqat tbretutms (Paris T 1905), tii + Bo S, and an; and for Hincmar's views* E* 
Lcsnc, L*a bierarebie ipistopah tn Gauk it m Gtrafanit } ?4>-&t£ (LiJJe, ipoj), pp. 122 f. 

371 f, ; F. X, Arnold, Dtu Die%tfanr?cht nath dm Sehrifiett iitnkmisri van ReJ/r/j 
(Vienna, ipjy), pp. 5 J ff.; R. G* J+ Beck, < Canonjca] Election to suffragan bishoprics 
according to Hincmar of ftheims^ CuibtAk Hitiwkd R*m& t xliii (1957J, 137 ft; 
Fuhrmann T op. tit. {supra p*l33 P n. t), i. 219 fL, it. 2 J J. 

j + lA^Ctrpft*, PL 126, coL J7&. Cf* a tengthier sttiteitn^nt of the saine point in a letter 
to the bishop of Laon, PL t2& t 00L J59: 'Si potui propter ministcrimn mihi colJatuni 
exorare dcum et to per tcqposittonecn rnanuum mearuni fieces ordinatus episcnjms, 
possum et debco tQ&tm winitterw tc obtcstari per auctoritatcm 11 1 facias quod facerc 
debet cpiscopus'. Here t col. 519, and in another letter, ibid, coL 176, Hincmar writes 
of the bond 1 of quasi-filial obligation which binds a new bishop to his consccfator(s). 
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Hincmar drew his inspiration from texts that were available in the 
contemporary Pseudo-Isi dorian collections. In c. sv of the Capilula 
Angilrarnnij fot Instance, which dealt with the restriction of a 
bishop's jurisdiction to the clergy of his own diocese, Hincmar 
could find die statement: 

Nam qui cum ordinare non potuir, nec isdicart ulkienus poterit* 1 

Similarly a fake decretal of Pseudo-Calixtus, cc. xiii and xiv, dealt 
with the impermissibility of a metropolitan's interfering with his 
suffragan's powers over the priests in their dioceses ^ 

Quia sicut ordinaJio r ira cius et iudkatio + * . Nam qui ordinare non potcrit, 
qua! Iter indicated 

The context of these pronouncements would hardly have commended 
them to Hincmar. 3 But in c, sxiv of the Capitula Angilramni, he 
could find a similar text in a mow congenial setting: 

Quandocurnquc aliquis cpiscoporum ciiminarur congcegatis omnibus 
eiusdem prnvinciae episcopis causa cius audiatur, ut non occulrc iudicctur 
vel dampnetur, quia ab aliis irtdicari prius noil potest, nisi ab his qui bus 
ordmari potuiu* 

This canon is partly based on Anrinch, c. xv, 5 but the explicit linking 
of nrdinari and indkari has no ancient precedent. Here, as in the 
other cases cited above, the link seems to have been forged by 
ninth-century Prankish clerics, and it suggests a significant new 
emphasis on the crucial role in consecration rites of the bishops 
as mediators of office conceived as the emanation of divine grace, 
Hincmar's use of the ordmari-iudkari principle involved an original 
twist: as archbishop, he virtually monopolized it so as to amplify, 

i. Dwrttahs Pjwid&~ fr trior taww, ed. P+ Hinschius (Berlin, 186$), p. 761, On the Cap! ml a 
Augilramnt, see G. May, *Zu den AnkJagcbcschrankungenin den Capi tula Angilramni*, 
Zrifsthrift fur KirthtagpsebUbi* btxii. pp+ 106 £F.„ and Fuhrmanrij op. eii. i. 161 ff. 

und 117 with n. 8 j for their use by Hincmar , Because of their transmission along with 
the work of Pseudo-Isidore and their origin in the same circles, Fuhrmann includes 
them under ihc heading Tstudo-Jsidorian 1 . The wording of Capit, Angih c. itv finds 
close parallels in two raise decretals, Pa,- Julian, c. iii, ed* cit* p. 468, and Ps.-Sforus. 
t vi, ed + cit + p, 192- 

1. Ed, cit. p. Cf. the reappearance of this teat in eleventh-century collections: 
Anstimi tpiiwpi Lwentlf colltctio anemar t vi ± c 114, ed + F + Thancr (Berlin, 1906-1 ;)= 
p. ^J4> and c. 194 of the Collection of SeTcnty-four Titles, ibid. 

3, A bask is&ue in the. case of Rothad of Soissons (see pp, 157 f* infra) was that of a 
hi shop's jurisdiction over a priest in his own diocese N when Hincmar as metropolitan 
claimed power to intervene. Sec Schrftrs, op* tit, pp, 239 £, and t-uhrrnarutj Qp. tit. iL 
z^ 4 ft 

4, Ed. cit. p+ 768* 

;, Ert/fHflf Owidenfafis Monument a Imrir r ed. CL H. Turner (Oxford, 191 j), ti p ii. 1B0 f. 
Cf. Pseudo-Isidore, cd. cit. p. 27 1 . A form of this canon was trans m ittcd i n the Dion y sio- 
Hadrians, c. mcNi, PL 67, col. i6i + On this collection, see p+159", «♦ t infra. The ba&ic 
principle here is implicit in other early canons t but none explicitly links vrdirwri and 
iitdic&i* 
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rather than (as the PseLido-Calixttne decretal had implied) to limit, 
metropolitan powers. The archbishop's canonically-bfised right to 
consecrate suffragans to their offices could now be presented as the 
basis of his jurisdiction over every aspect of their official conduct 1 
Hincmar's real masterstroke was to grasp the relevance of the 
episcopal case to the royal case. Obviously existing canon law did 
not yet cater for the consecrated king; hut once he, likt the his hop t 
was anointed into his office - and Hincmar was in no doubt about 
the constitutive nature of this rite 2 - the two cases could be treated 
as analogous, and canonical rules transferred from one to the other, 
just as the bishop, through his consecration, joined the ranks of the 
governors of the wefeskt and became thereby subject to the rules of 
that body, so now the king, being, in his official capacity, consesraius 
domttWy and receiving his office through the mediation of those 
same governors, entered the realm of the rules that bound them. 
Charles the Bald expressed Hint-mat's ideas when he referred to 
his own anointings 

a qui consccrattone * . , proicl a nutlo debueram, saltern sine audicntia et 
ijfdifie ?phcopcrum> quorum minister to in regem sum consecratus»* 

Through his consecration, then, the king, like the bishop, became 
answerable to the judgment of his episcopal consccratorsj and 
Hincmar, logically enough, made this the ground of their /water 
dignitas. The form and the substance of this jurisdiction now invite 
further exploration. 

I. On Hinomr*s methods in relation to canon sec Fuhrmann, vp, fit. L 113 ff,, 
and izi f. : 'Wo Hinkmar die Falschcii DckrctaLen im Wege standen, vec stand er cs, 
file Such fcU sich passend za macltcn Cf^ ibid, aoj with n. ^ s for Another comparable 
Hincmarian *VerfiLschung' + 

a. See the preliminaries to the consecration of £69, Gapit. it t pp. 338 fF.„ quoted In 
part* supra p. 1 39+ n. 1 ; the anointing-prayer of the B69 QrtfiK *Ungat te in rcgni 
tegiminc - . the Qrdo of 877, Hud* 461 : *. . . in rcgni rcgiminc subiimitcr coLLtca,*; 
the Pro Ear. Li&. Df/ t PL col. 1040, where Htnctnar told Charles; '* ■ ,tpittapati 
H smtrffotvU tmi'ttmt et benedictione rrgiajw dignitatem potius quam tcrrcria potestatc 
tonsetuti tstu\ Morrison, op. fit. p. 187, mistranslates this passage and di.Hrt^nrds. the 
Orftfiits^ [ T or the constitutive nature of the royal anointing, sec also the BtweJictio regis 
m rt'gp&t in the second (*B'} of the Beaedictionah 6fl~re/ttqg t cd. R. Armct (Henry Bradshaw 
Society vol. ft£ Fot the years 1951 and 19]!, publ. 1974) 10c— 1 + 

Ubtflitj contra Wtnihntm 1 e, $ f Cap it. 11 f p. 4; r. The passage continues : H + et qui 
throni Dei sunt dicti* in quibus Dcus sedct ct per quos sua dcoemit iudicia; quorum 
patcmis cotreptiontbus ct tatiigptorih itfikiis me fubdtare fu( paratus et in ptaesenti Burn 
subditus*. l ? or the basic meaning of f&tstcrtffw in Christian usage as dedication to a 
pattkular functHtii, sec art+ 1 Gonsecratio' (L, Kocp) in Rtaflcxikott /Or Antikt iwd 
Christentum , iiL 281 ff. See, lor the background to the Ljbttfut, Halphen^ Cbwltxtagne 
ft Vh&tpitt CtfrvftBffett, pp. 519 fT., and for Hincmar's probable authorship* Lot and 
Halpcn, op. fit* p. 195 with n, r. For a similar statement, see Charles's letter to Pope 
t tad Han II, PL 116, col. fc&i, complaining that the pope had misjudged him since he 
had been 'nullo crimine publico in aitdientie tpircop&fi Itgolfctr tt rtgufgrittr QttwaUwt, 
mrnirnt atfi&a temhUtnf. Cf. also ibid. cols t 876 and 8B$ ± and the synodal letter of S^, 
Gapit ir, p, 459. Hincmar's Lack of consistency in expressing such views is under- 
standable : as Anton, op. tit. p. j4l, obsetvtSj Hincmar's statements were Vcitgehcnd 
tagespolitiscb bccinllusst*. 
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In the first place, it became desirable to establish firm criteria on 
which an episcopal judgment could rest. This could most suitably 
he done at the time of the kmg*s inauguration. Although from the 
mid-ninth century, the Frankish magnates often intervened decisively 
in the choosing of kings, and Hincmar readily acknowledged their 
role here/ the formal procedures of election came under clerical 
influence, in srriking contrast with earlier Frankish custom. Not 
surprisingly, the procedures adopted showed similarities with the 
corresponding phase of episcopal ordination. From the fifth-century 
onwards, the episcopal ordinand had had to satisfy his consecrators 
of his doctrinal orthodoxy and personal suitability, and these 
assurances became the formal preliminaries to the consecration 
itself. 2 In the ninth c en fury > Frankish bishops, certainly in the 
province of Rheims, had to give oral and written professions of 
faith and obedience as a precondition of their consecrations. 3 

The giving of written professions by bishops elect may well have 
heen in West Frankia, as in contemporary England, a fairly recent 
innovation** Although monks and nuns gave professiones f of a rather 
different kind* from an early date, clerics do not seem to have done 
so before the seventh century, * and then* only from Visigothic 
Spain is there clear evidence for the demand of written professions 

l, Cj t the preliminaries to the consecration of 1169, Capit. u t p. jjq, and J Jincmar'a 
account of the events leading up to that of #77, Ann* Bcrtiiv, ed. cit,, p r alp. Sec also 
HinoTiar's careful statement to Louis III, PL col, 119: 'Nnn yos mc cJcgistis in 
ptacHationc cccJesiac scd ego cum collegia niefs ct ceteris Dei a( pretgFrrifarwK Kstrornw 
fstlihbtts vos elegi ad regimen regni'- See the fine discussion of W« Schtesiiigcr, 
'Karlingische Koftigswahlcn', in Beitragi dttfttthtn Iftrfasstttigiffischitbte {Gottingun, 
1965), i. S6f H* t csp> 1$; ff* 

z + Siatuta hidesiae Antique > ed. Andricu, L/j Ordmei Kojumii dit hstit mqyrn jage 
(Spirilegium Sacrum Lovanlense xxK', Lou vain, 1931), i". 61^ f. See also idem., 
sacre episcopal 1 , pp. j 1 ff. 

3. The evidence was Hist published by Sitmond, C&ntUic Aniiqm Gall sat {Fails, 
1611), iin 6jt Sv r reprinted by Baluzc, Capifidan'a RegftHi l ; ratxoru/ti (Pads, 1677), 
ii. 614 ff. b and thence conveniently In PL 87, cols. 915 ff. From the province of Rhcims 
survive the profession of Adalbert of Thcrouannc (JJ7i(?)-87) and the examination of 
Wilkbert of Chalons 78). For the profession of Hincmar of Laon, see infra\ p, 16 1, 
n, 1. Sec T. Gottloh, Oer kirtkiitkt Amtitid dtr Biscbefo (Bonn, 1936, repr, 1965), 
pp. ijoff. ; Andrieu, 'Lc sacre episcopal', pp. ji ff. ; Deck, 'Canonical ejection', 
pp. 15* ff* Hincmar of Rteims' archiepiscopal profession, promising due subjection 
and obedience to the pope, and aid for his own suffragans, is printed, and its authen- 
ticity defended^ in MG1I Epp. vnr, Katollni Aevi \\ t fasc* i, no* i.Cf. Gottlob, op t tit* 
p+ J [ and u+ 1 jtn 

4. So Gottlob, op. tit, p. ijo t seems to infer. On the English professions from the 
late eighth century onwards, see now the indispensable work of M, Richter, Canterbury 
Proftsiims [Canterbury and York Society, vol. Totquay, 1970- Richter suggests, 
p + joucvii, that *the purpose of their introduction into England may well have been to 
reassert the authority of the archbishop of Canterbury after the short-lived metropolitan 
ambitions of the bishopric of Lichfield under Hygebeorht at the end of the eighth 
century*. In some ways, this English context is unlike those of seventh-century Spain 
or ninth -century West Fiankia: see p,J.44 infra- 

L. Hertlingj *Die Frofessio del Kleriker und die Entatchung dec drei Gelubde*, 
Zttfstbrift fur Kfltbolhtb* TbetIogje t Ivi {193 1) ± pp. 148 ff. 
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from fsrclinands of every grade as a prerequisite to consecration, 1 
Behind this 'Spanish symptom 1 were specific circumstances to 
which Dr Michael Richtet has recently drawn attention: social 
and political tensions which evoked a strong central government, 
its power manifested in the series of great Toledan councils to 
which 'members of the ruling class* both lay and ecclesiastical 
'were called together at regulat intervals'; and a similarly centralized 
church, headed in the later seventh century by an archbishop of 
Toledo intent upon establishing for the metropolitan sec an effective 
primacy strengthened by the regular practice of episcopal profession, 
Richtet has concluded that *the profession of obedience . . * sanctions 
a pronounced hierarchical structure of the Church\ a 

At least as far as the national church was concerned, many of 
these conditions were reproduced in the West Frankish kingdom in 
the mid- ninth century. In a time of political crisis^ the episcopate 
became increasingly conscious of its own unity and responsibility - 
a consciousness at once the cause and the effect of frequent synodal 
activity 3 - and the archbishop of Rhrims was using all his resources 
of political influence and canonical expertise to bring his suffragans 
under firmer metropolitan control. 4 It is against this background 
that the extant episcopal professions should be considered. Compared 
with contemporary English examples, they are surprisingly long 
and detailed, and their association with the formal examination 
immediately preceding the consecration-rite is clear. The archbishop 
himself posed the whole series of searching questions concerning 
moral and educational qualifications, and it was he who finally 
received the ordinandi written profession of doctrinal orthodoxy 
and obedience *to the privileges of the church of Rhcims', Orthodoxy 
was defined by reference to the canons of previous councils, the 
p!acita > which were read out to, and acknowledged by, the ordinand 
and a copy of which he formally 'received' from his cons ecra tors 

I, See Rightcr, op, tit, pp. xii if. It was clearly the episcopal practice of giving a 
written profess inn of obedience to the ordittaiom which influenced Hfncmar's shaping 
of the king's commitment: sec pp r l53 t, infra, Piiestly, monistic and other professions 
are thus of no direct relevance here. DavLd 4 Setivmiiwte, pp. po ff., obscures this 
point* 

a + Op. cii* pp. yv f, 

j. See the works cited supra, p. 136, a. and my paper, 'National synods, kingship 
as office* and royal anointing: an early medieval syndrome *, SCH y vj[ (1972), below T 
eh. I0 h 239 fT. Some neglected aspects of Charles the Bald^s government, suggesting 
continuing efforts at central control, have rightly been attested by J + Campbell, 
"Observations on English government from the tenth to the twelfth century \ Trans. 
R. Hist. See., (197 j), esp + pp, 44 ff. 

4. Sec SchrOfs, op. eii. pp. 318 ff + ; Pecels, at!* tit, pp. 44 fT. ; Beck, *The selection of 
bishops suffragan to Hincmat of Rneims* ± Catbolit Historical Review, ttlv (iJijjX 27} ff. 
Lesnc, La bitratcbit iprssopak* pp + S7 ff- and i?9 f,, discusses metropolitan privileges 
at Rheims, Sens and elsewhere. On Rheims-Sens rivalry later in the ninth century 
and its impact on royal consecrations, sec Schramm, Ktintg Hdfl Frattkrehb,. pp. 
1 1 2 £ 
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and electors after his consecration, 1 Through his profession, 
therefore, he personally subscribed to the laws of the church - 
quite literally underwrote them. If obedience was a crucial part 
of any suffragan's profession so also (and, this has been less often 
stressed) was his < coniirmation J of the canonical regxfae: in Hincmar's 
view, this aspect of episcopal incorporation in the church's govern- 
ment seems to have complemented the role of synodal sssensus in 
the creadon of the church's law. 

Given his concern with discipline, with subordinating the bishop's 
office to metropolitan jurisdiction and with clarifying the rules 
governing its conferment, Hmcinar's interest was naturally in 
episcopal, rather than monastic or priest^ profession: in a written 
and legally-enforceable obligation, rather than a vocational com- 
mitment. His emphasis on the written documents involved in the 
election and examination of a bishop was part of a more general 
insistence on conformity with written law - whether the regtd&t of 
the church or the kgtt et statute of Christian princes.* Since both 

i. The profession of Adalbert, PL 87, col. 916:'.+* sedetobscrvaiiones ac icgulam 
maixku, Gacrorumque condJioruna ptat&a, quae past- ordLnadoncm cptscopaJtm in 
libejUs canonicis secundum morcm ecclefiia&ticam prtprih s^sstriptimbtu reborn/ is 
caUtota, et mihi tradenda coram omnibus pracdmstis, me scrvaturum profiteer, et 
omnibus supra scriptis qum cordis et oris profca&ione subscribe/ Cf. the txamirxitw of 
Wilkbert, PL 87, col. 915: folio wing the ordinandi satisfying the doctrinal require- 
ments laid down in the Sfafnta Hates iae Antique Time ttJtcta aunt ei piatita quae 
cp [scopus iarn ordinary 5 ab urdmatodbas et elcxrotLbussuissu&cipcrc debet*. Hirrcrmfs 
use of the term ptatjfa to mean concilkr decrees was certainly influenced by ancient 
canons, cap, c xii of the Carthaginian canons of 419: *Ut ordinances episcopia vel 
dc ri CIS pfitiS *b ordjnatoribue suis pf&ira toncitiertim aurrbus tortart inmi(tniHF dc ae 
aliquid contra statuta, conciiii tccisse pucniteant'* The reading orttirtatrdij La correctly 
given by Hincmar in the preface to the L.V Coptic PL lifi, cols, 192 t t following the 
Dacheriana, c. catxv, ed. J.-L. D'Achery, Sptttieginm five wftetth ttttma afiffrtf 
ariptorum (and edn., Paris, 17*3), i- J^r^ where the Dionysto-lJfldrians Rives enliwtit* 
in at least one version, PL 67, eol. 189, Hincmar continues, Aw. tit- : *Quae fplacita] a me 
tibi Ofdinando incukata sunt , * * Quando librum sacrorum cationum et regulam 
pastoralem beat i Gregprii , * . in irianum misi } . . . ipsos Libros ■ , * te ita obsecvatunim 
constTisionc rua cyiifirrnasrjs'r I Ic concludes by quoting c- iiii oi the council of 41c? 
(set p. \ S%+infra) t Ep. 84 at Leo I, *de auaerga leges conscrisione si contra illam fececit^ 
a ad finally ± 1 Carthage, t xivi 'Quae vd facta vel dicta super lus comprcbensa sunt, 
vel ab alits conciliis conscripta, quae secundum legem inveniuntur, custodire nos 
opoxtet. Si quis vero statuta, supetgrcssus corrupcrit, vel pro nihilo habenda, putaveritj 
At laicus est communion^ si cJerfcus est honore privetur r d Cf. HmcmaE*s argument in 
De Ordint Pataiii t c. IJ, cd. dt< p. ti$: 'Ncque iuxta ckcteta es sacris canonlbus 
promulgata beati Gregorii praetoria ♦ . . debent £episcopi] inuti liter obscrvare, ne 
incurram iudicium ut contra pfaeiia eammtm sibi in Gtotixatione sua iradita facicntes tpfii 
slbi honotc pri vent ecclesiastioo'. On prh^Ho hmurit, see p. 1 5 \ infra. On the iiigfiificance 
of the aynodat aiiOUfts for HincnWa ecclesiology t see Morrison, vp. cit. pp. rp and jt 
and the brilliant sketch of Congar, L*Ettl£sja£offe> pp. 169 if., noting, p r 174, of the 
mid-ninth century: "Nous somnics done a un moment ou * . . let structures, canon iques 
entrcnt clans la conception ftyfitotiqttt dt Trtglise 7 (his stress). Professor Uilmann 
kindly points out to me that the result vas precisely 'unc conception jttridiqxt* . 

z. Cf* the reference to laws made *noti nudo verbo sed scripto* ± in the Letter to 
Charles the Bald T supra p + 242, 4, and also the text quoted ^Jts t p. 163 » n> J- Por 
Hincmar's appreciation of written law F see Derisse, Hiamar et U Lei t pp. £S ff., and 
Morrison* ep. tit. pp. BS f£ For the wider backgroudid, see F. Ganshof, 'The use of the 
written word in Oiarletnagne's. administration \ in The Caroftttgiasts and ibe i rankisb 
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king and bishop performed similarly rninisterial functions, since 
both were similarly consecrated, Ilincmar when designing formal 
preliminaries to a king-making rite logically drew on the existing 
well-devtf loped model of the episcopal exam i rial inn and profession, 
with their peculiarly apt stress of office denned by reference to 
laws. Interestingly enough, in the earner Spanish case also, there 
are obvious parallels between the undertakings which kings had 
to give on oath before they could be inaugurated, and the adnotaiio 
pktiti demanded of every cleric before he could receive his toner?* 
The introduction of the profession changed nothing in the content 
of the office, nor in men's expectations of the office-holder. What 
was new was the personal, public arwi written coniniitrnent to 
specific Jaws and rules* For from this it followed that quite precise 
conditions could be see on the assumption of office, and that these 
conditions thereafter stood as the terms on which the office was 
held* If the conditions were to operate effectively, their breach 
would hav^e to entail the application of equally precise juristic 
sanctions. Here Hincrnar was able to provide a neater and more 
theoretically -convincing solution than those adumbrated in seventh- 
century Spain, 2 

Part of the explanation for Hincrnar's achievement lies in his 
own legal knowledge and liturgical creativity . Another no iess 
important part lies in the political creativity of the West Prankish 

Moaartby (London, 1971)1 csp. p. n(S with a. 6. The stress on written documents in 
Charles the Bald's capitulates is noles* remarkable: *ee Devissc, art^ eft, {tttpra^ p, 133. 
n. i), p. ifea, and Campbell,, art. cit., p. 48. Underlying these Carolingian efforts at 
governmental consistency and continuity was, I suggest, in practice if not in legal 
theory* a trend in public law analogous to that traced in private law by L. StoufT, 

( La: formation des ContratJ pjr l^triture JanS }.c drftif cjjes furilAuleS du V an XLI SicC.lt: 
Trowel KfjJ«f HisteriqHt dn Droit yratimit et fifraigfr, si (1887)^ 249 ff v esp. ijg and 
274 f- 2 both in the Inter empire find in the bar bar inn kingdom*, the written document 
was regarded in common practice, though not in theory, as *le principc de J a force 
memt du contrat'. 

I. Cf. the wording of xi Toledo, C, io t PL 84, col+ 47] ; , , ut unusquisque qui ad 
CL.xhsiisticofl gradus est asornsurus, non ante honoris corttBCratLOnem accipiat, quam 
phtifi m adootdtkitif promittat, ut fidem catholkam ♦ . .* etc-, with jv Tol. t c. j, PL 
$4, col. ; . r non ante conscendat [rexj regiam sedem, quam . . . pollicitus fusfit , . .\ 
etc., and Lex Vjsig* u. u 6, MGH Leges i, p, j 1 : *. * * non ante qui&pjam solium regale 
conscendat quam iuramcnti foedere , » , promittat 1 , etc., the royal oath occurring here 
in precisely the context of succession to- the fes r^m t t.p r the official, not personal 
resources of the king. For comparable notions in episcopal and royal contexts, see 
Ullmann, *A note on inalienability^ Sfstdi Gre^riam^ be (1972), esp. tij L with n. jo + 
On Visigoth iq royal oaths, see David, \Le Serment,' pp. 39 fT. Hincrnar may have 
been familiar with the Toledan councils through the 1 i ispana; tee p*l56, n + 3 infra. 
UKmann^ Cdralingiaft Rfnaiuattit, p. Bi with n. a, suggest! that he may also have been 
familiar with the Vislgpthic laws. The question of direct Spanish influence Deeds 
further investigation. 

z* The [imitations of seventh-century VisJgothic theory are well brought out by 
P. D. King, Lam and Satiety in the Vitigothk Kingdom (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 44 ff. The 
removal of Wamba (685) shows parallels with the case of Louis the Pious in the exploita- 
tion of penitential discipline. Though Warn ha had been anointed king by the archbi&hop 
of Toledo, the litter's successor Julian did nor. claim an episcopal jurisdiction over 
the king arising from that fact* 
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fideies, laymen and clerics alike, who from the early 840s helped to 
create a new polity: the West Frankish realm. Active participants 
already at Strasburg (842) and Verdun (845), ihese men joined with 
Charles the Bald in making the pactum r>f Coulaines in November 
B43- L They promised to uphold I he honor regis, while Charles in 
turn 'granted* (the term is per done ^ but the context here imposes 
on it a pjcomissor/ sense) certain guarantees for the honor §uksiae 
and, significantly, the honor fidviium\ 

Ij&tiri vtro tmfcmque c^mptUnttm sicut antcctssorcs sui tempore mcururn 
prflcciecessorum habuerunt, in omni dignitite ct ocdine, favente deo, 
me observatarum perdeno, 2 

The pact signalised not confrontation but a hoped-for working 
partnership between king, clergy and popnitts. The kx acknowledged 
by the ancestors of king and subject alike set limits on the arbitrary 
exercise of the king's will and, at the same time, imposed obligations 
on the fideiis. Thus at the outset of Charles's de facto rule, the law 
appeared as the guarantee of the social and political relations which 
underpinned the realm: subjectively, it enshrined what were 
perceived as the 'fair dues* of the fideiis, while objectively, as the 
king's law, bid down, fot example, in the pace of 84} itself, it 
preserved the structure of the state as a whole. The draftees) at 
Coulaines succeeded in expressing and in giving shape to con- 
temporary political realities; and the pact, written down and pre- 
served, became the source of subsequent definitions of the terms 
on which royal power was exercised. At Beauvais (S45) and at 
Quicrzy 5 S) ? Charles gave to the bishops renewed commitments 
to uphold ccdesiasticsi privileges, while for their part the bishops 

1. Capit* it, pp< sjj ff. The fundamental study is by P* Classen, *Die Vcrttage von 
Verdun und Coulames, 8,43, als poJitische Grur^Ugcn des westfrankischen Reichcs', 
Hist. Zfitnkrift, occvt (196 j), 1 6\ See also Schlesingcr, *Dic Auflosung dts Kaitereiches\ 
in Karl der Grotst T ed. Beumann (Dfcsddorf, ioGj), *< 79 1 es P- Devisse, 
art. cit*, throws valuable light on the interrelation of political theory and practice in 
Chutes the Bald's reign t though apparently without reference to Classen. *s work. 
For the rolt of the /WWw in S42 and 84$, see Nithard, Histwiaruirt iUn-i IV* iii* J 
and iT. 4 (ed. P. Laucr, Paris, ioio), pp + too ft and ljo; and Capit, n, pp + 171 ff. 

2r Capit. 11, p* ?Jf Devisae, art. dr., p, [Si with n + u T interprets Ux ampettm in 
terms of a 'gentile* personality of laws, and suggests interestingly that a demand for 
the affirmation of this principle could have arisen at this time in response to rumours that 
Charles, under clerical influence, was considering the aubstituiion of the territoriality 
principle as. exemplified in Visigorhjc law. Agitn, the possibility of Spanish influence 
deserves attention . But itx tampttmj in association here with a man's digniiai and ordo 
has as much to do with feudal as ( gentile 1 politics, For the history of these and similar 
notions in Frankish public law, see Kern, GetttifinadstiiuM, pp. 194 fF. P and p. 149. n, 1 
infra. Dcvisse. insists, similarly, ubi supra, that perrfottart here retains its original se«se of 
concession* 1 prefer to follow Lot and Halphcn h op. tii. p, 9J and David, ^Le sermtnt 1 ', 
p, jj.ii, ati, whose interpretation takes into account the total context. Clda&en, "Die 
VertrSge 1 , p> 30, points our that ns early as 94jf6 t the synod i&ts of Meaujc-Parjs altered 
the wording of 843: \ . , noatram inagrificentiam ob*erv*turam proruittimttt*. This was 
bringing wmm into line with tin a royal concession not concealed by the assumed 
magnificence of the royal "we'I 
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in their Consilium of Sj6, and Hincmar himself in §63, reminded 
Charles of what had been settled at Gmlaines. 1 At Meersen (851)* 
Charles declared that he and his fidtks would act together to ensure 
that *et vobis lex et iustitia conservetur, et vos nobis sicut ante- 
cessors vestri nostris antecessoribus fecerunt, debitum honorem 
et auxilium exhibeatis', and again, in 8jS> he undertook, skul fiddis 
rex, to keep every one of his subjects hemraium ac sakatum.? Church 
and lay fideks were to thrive together. 

Whoever may have composed the text of the pact of 843, there 
can be little doubt as to who plagiarized and publicized, built on 
and elaborated its terms in the decades that followed: everything 
points to the key role played by Hincmar both in the continuing 
quest for consensus and in the persistent emphasizing of specific 
royal commitments. He is surely the likeliest candid ale for the 
role of collector of a series of West; prankish public documents 
covering the years 843 to 856 and beginning with the padum of 
Gouiaines.* Ten of the pieces in this collection are referred to in 
the Consilium addressed to Charles the Bald by rhe bishops assembled 
at Bonncuil in 856. Although direct evidence is lacking, Hincmar's 
prominence at this time and his masterminding of so many synods 
in the 840s and 850s make his presence at Bonneuil very likely. 
The Consilium itself bears some hallmarks of his hortatory style in 
addressing kings: a string of previous royal commitments is cited, 
stress is laid on the king's subscription of laws mann propria, and 
Charles is finally enjoined, [ [haec ca pi tula] diligenter et frequenter 
ad memoriam reducatis ac relegatis'. 4 If Ilmcmar^s authorship is 

1. Qpitt u T pp L 387 £ (BeiuFsufi), 306 (Qiiieriy) t and 414 {Cmiilitm of 8j6}> For 
Hincmar's appeal to earlier promises in the Pro Etc. Lib. Def* t PL iaj, cot 106&, sec 
infra, pp. Stt also Schramm^ Kiitiig twn Yrcnkreiib, pp. 68 f t> and C r Ode£aard, 

'Carol in^ian Uattts of Fidelity', Spetfifcrv, ivi (1941}, i8i> 

2* Capit. ii, pp. 74 (Charles^ Adtttowfia At Meersen) and 296 (promise of 8yB). For 
other borrowings from the text of Gouiaines, see Gapit. ir, pp. 39B & (Means-Paris^ 
84j-fi)> J°J (Pines,, 86i) t )3J f. (PSties, B69}, 339 (Met 2, 669), jjj f, (Quietsty, 877). 
Cf r ako Hincmar's Imirwtiv to Louis the Stammerer, Not* 877, in PL 1*5, cots, 9B7 f. 

3 + Classen* 'Die VertiSge*. pp. 28 ff. , analytes the content of this collection, and notes 
the possibility chat Hincmar was responsible: see esp. his comment&j p- z(U n, 1 and 
19, n. 1, on the Hague MS* 10 D 2 (cited in Capit* n « 'Hague MS. 1'). Dcvissc, art. 
citr N seemingly independently, lends support to this view on internal &ty]istfc evidence, 
though he docs not discuss the collection as such. 

4. Capit- it, pp. 424 f, Cf, Hinemar T i advice to Louis III,, PL ii&» col* i$zx 'diligentEr 
rclegi cam [profcs&Loriem] £acice coram vobis*; also Pro Br. Ub. Dtf,, PL iaj, coL 
1040: 'ilia quae * , . aubscripfusiis . » » ante ocufas et mentis et corporis rcvocarcdebetiV. 
For comparable evidence of Hincmar's. references to previous royal commitments t see 
p. 1 48 3 n, 1 supra* For the collection of materials in the cathedral archive of Rhciina, 
see f^eine, $ lister* de la Propritfe' Ejtl4siastiqw Y iv, 8ti f , and Fuhnnactn, up. tit. iii. 
671, n. 141 and -jz6, n. 3 tc a, Deiriflse, art. dk T says nothing about the Consilium, which 
admittedly lacks the particular 'Hincmarian' verbal traits with which Devisse is con- 
cerned. The lack of direct evidence of Hincniar^s presence at Bonnuci] need not be 
significant: only a chance reference in Flodoard has preserved the face of hk prc&cnce 
at Quierzy in 8j 7 (Schrors, op. eif. pp. 77, 274 with n. ij), yet V. Krausc, 'Hmcrnar von 
Reims dcr Vcrfasitr dtr sog. ColUah de raptor ibus int Capitular von Quierzy, Bj7\ 
Neutj- Anbh> l itviii (iSc?j) h 303 ff., argues convincingly that Hincmar wrote the 
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accepted for. the Consilium , then, given their almost identical list of 
cdpitrrfaria, the collection of public documents can probably also be 
assigned to him. 

The incorporation of a toyal commitment into the clerically- 
conducted procedures of later Carolingian king-making was 
certainly Hincmar* s work. 1 There is no sign of any formal promise 
before the consecration of Charles in 848, nor of his son in Sjj, 
neither rite being conducted by Hincmar. 3 In 86a, however, 
Hincmar was responsible both for the rite whereby Charles was 
consecrated to the kingdom of Lotharingia and for the formalities 
which preceded it, 3 Though not built into the rite itself, these 

Admmitio which accompanied Charles's legislation* A further sign of Hincmar** 
influence might be seen in the citation here, Capit. pp. tSj fF., of relevant capitularies 
of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious : for other examples of Hincmar 1 s drawing on such 
sources, see p* 163, n + 3 and p. I TO, n. $ v^w, 

1. Sec David* 'Le sermcnt 3 , pp. 117 rt, and Joouman, op cit. y p. 141. Earlier instances 
of rulers* promises, in many cases unrelated to accession, arc given by Kern, GV/fj- 
gnadtnttfnf) pp, 194 ff. For Some Vjsigothic evidence, see p. 254, n, 1 fnpr# + For the 
Franks, see the siKth-cemury case of Charibcrt, Gregory of Tours, 1 listeria? Framfirum^ 
ix. jo* cd. B. Kiusch and Levison, 19; i T MGH SS. rer+ Merov +i \. pp. 443 F,: 

+ + rege pop u [us hie sacrament um dcdit> similiter etiam ct Hit mm iurarrtmte promisit > 
ut leges c omtic tud ktcsque novas populo non infligeret These mutual commitments 
shnw a certain similarity to those of Coulaincs, 1 know of no other example from the 
intervening period, though a for a promise by a new Burgundian, mayor of the pat&ce 
'per epis tolas etiam et sacramentis' to preserve to each his *gradum honoris et dignetatem 
seo amtdcfcm 1 , cf. Frcdcgar, Cbrmidt^ \y. c. Sp, ed, Wallacc-Hadrill, pp. 7J f. In 813 
wh^n Charlemagne crowned T-Ouis co-emperor, the latter had to promise obedience 
to a series of paternal admonitions including an Injunction that 1 nullum ab honore 
auo sine causa discretionis eiecisKt'j Thegao, VUtt ~LitdQuiei t ed. Pertz, MGH SS. 
n» pp. 591 f. But Louis's undertaking was given to his father* not to his subjects. Cf. 
the comments of Schleslnger, H KarliEifiLSchc Kfrrigswahlen\ p. 53, on the *Macht- 
vollkornmcnhcit' of Pippin and Charlemagne, Kern* cp* 4if. pp- $O0 and 504 f, neglects 
the important distinction, since observed by Schramm, Kotter t K/migt und Pops/e f ii, 
180, between royal commitment {ytrpftithitirtg) and royal instructions issued to the 
people ( Vsrstbriftm)* V&rsebrifm may well have been issued by the early Carol inglans T 
but Verpfliciitmgot are a ninth-century development. Yet, though formally so different, 
their similarity of content to earlier tnpituia and preetpitt should be noted; tf. my comments 
on the comparable Anglo-Saxon material in 5Cff,xj; below, chapter 14, pp. 335-6. 
The early Carolingians' promises to the popes, discussed by Schramm,^, tit* i. pp. T+9 t t 
are not relevant here. (The reference of Morrison,, &p. cii. p. 201 and n. 6S, Is "very 
misleading,) 

2. JJut the evidence on both events is meagre: on see p. 137, n. 4 supra; on 
8 5 j, the sole source is Ann* Bertim, ed. cit*, p. 71, and except under Hincmar's author- 
ship, as these annals were from 861 to 88 such a source could not be expected to 
give details of royal inaugurations. For the different nature of the evidence for B69 
a nd £77., ace infra. 

\ . Capit. n , pp + 3 j 7 ff r ; the prelim inaries J and 4 j <S f . : the rite, in the form of a protocol* 
i.e. instead of rubrics, having short statements in the perfect tense indicating how the 
Qrdv was actually performed Such explicit details art rare tn contemporary liturgical 
Imoks: Andricu, c Le sacrc episcopal', pp. 40 ff. The significance of the protocol form 
was noted by Schramm, 'Ordincfi-Studicn II; die Kronung un Frankrcich , J Anbh 
far Urktrndeiife/rMbuttg, xv. 1 (193*}, n t and by Bouman, op. rit, pp. 8 £, who however 
wrongly used the term to designate all four of Hi name's Ordintt. On the single MS., 
now lost, see p-138, n, J wpw* the preliminaries too were En this and another lost MS., 
but Hincmar also gave them in full In the Ann* Beztin. Schramm > K$nig wtt Frettkrfifb t 
pp. if f. t notidig the formal similarities with procedure at synods T observes: *^ r ie von 
selbst miisste afeb da das Vcrfahrcn, durch das die Kirche seit alters Bcschlussc ciner 
Vtrsamiulung herbeifuhrtCj *ut Nachshmung anbieten\ 
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formalities were conducted by the officiating clergy inside the 
church, and were presented by them as necessary preliminaries to 
the royal anointing. Adv-entius of Mcts informed the congregation 
on the bishops' behalf: 

, ♦ . Videtor nobis, si vobis placet, ut, sicut, pest ilHfts verba vobis 
manife&t&bimiis, signo certissimo demonstrabimus, quia ilium a deo 
ekftuw et nobis datum principem credimus . . . 

Et si illi placet, dignum ipsi et mctssarium nobis esse videtur, ut ex ejus 
ore audiamus, 411 od a. christianissimo rege fideli et unanimi in servitio 
il litis populo, unicuique in suo otdine convenit audire . * . 

The bishops sought not only a unilateral undertaking from the 
prinetps eUttus* but a reaffirmation of the mutual understandings 
between him and his leading subjects. Charles's RefpGftsic, appro- 
priately addressed to the people * faithful and unanimous in his 
service 1 , was not quite the Rerrschereid that Schramm has claimed. 
It was, almost verbatim, a repetition of the terms of Co u hints, here 
given a new significance by their setting. For Charles's Rtsponm of 
869 was represented as the precondition of his being made king of 
Lotharmgia. In form it was neither a promise nor an oath, but an 
announcement : 'Know ye that I preserve . . .* etc.* Its true analogues 
were the ndnunti^iiones^ the formal public statements made by 
Charlemagne and his successors which thus became binding law* 3 
From the time of Charlemagne onwards, the adntmtiaih^ like the 
oath, tended to get written down> 4 an understandable development 

1. Calling Charles rex aor/fr, Capit. n, p, 340, Hincmar seems to have referred only 
to the kingship of the West Franks. Advent lus of Mete spoke far the Lotharingians 
in calling Charles prmetps nojttr, and again, *a deo clectus et nobis d&tus printtpt 1 . For 
Adventius's role, see + G. Ocslc, 'Die Karolingcr und die Stadt des hi. Amu IT, 
Frt&Biittrlatterfiebe StuAitn^ L (1967), jji fT. For the constitutive character of anoint ing 
sec p, 142. n + 2 tttpra. Cf. the Triitideutsch* Onb t where the tulcr is termed primps 
until the anointing and only thereafter, rex: C JErdmann, Fwsfbwgtn qtr polkkihtn 
Ideeftuv/t &t¥r$mitUfotitrs (Berlin, Ijijt), pp. fij ff. See also UJJrtiann, 'Der Souvcrani- 
tatsgedanke in den Kronungsorduies*, I'tJtst&rifs P, £► Schramm (Wiesbaden, 1964}, i. 
77, n. ia, H T Wnlfram, littittrfath (Gxaz-Gologne, 1967), pp. 14 J ft"., shows the use of 
prince.pt in eighth-century titles to designate one who exercised royai poteitet without 
the n tyil mom. 

2. Capit. ri T p. 359: 'Sclatis me honoremet culrum DcL . L conser varectuntTrnqucmque 
vestfum 1 . . hunorare , , . et unicuique in suo ordinc sHwidurtt sibi sompetenttr /egef lam 
eCclesiasfcicas quam nmndanas legem et iustktam conservare; in hoc, ut honor regius ct 
potestas ac debita obedient in atquc adiutorium , . . ab unoquoquc vestrum ... mihi 
cxhLbcarur'. The reciprocal nature of the obligations is here esplicitn Cf, similar wording 
and involvement of the popular in Charles's AMozutio at Mecrsen, fiji ± quoted mprg y 
p. J 48, This text also appears in the collection of documents discussed supra, p. 148, 

3. For examples, sec Nirhard, iii. j ± ed. cir. pp. too ff. ; Capit. n, pp. 68 ff. „ 7a n% 
At these meetings of Cimlingian brother-kings and their fidtk^ as Classen, *Die 

Vcrtrage*, p. ji observes, it is Charles whose arfiumtiatiimrt particularly stress *die 
Rechte dcr Fidelcs als Mittragcr des Staatcs'. On the sdrtmisattt and the verbal pro- 
mulgation of law, especially under Charlemagne, see A. Dumas, *La parole et rectitiw 
dans les capitulaires caroJingiens', Miiattgfs Haiphtn (Paris, 1351^, pp r iop If". 

4. Classen, 'Die Vertfjige', p+ ij + N*>te the parallel, unmentioned by Classen, of 
Adventius' adwmtiatin in S69 which in most MSS. seems to have been headed: * , haec 
quae sequuntui capituia Adventius episcopus + ► ► publice populo^ et stripto et vetbis 
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in view of the increasingly vital role played by clerics in the pro- 
mulgation and the preservation of public law and their increasing 
awareness of the need, not least in their own interests, for govern- 
mental consistency and continuity. In the political context of the 
West I-'rankish kingdom, a royal ad/umfiatfa, once given permanent 
and tangible form as a written text, and kept for reference in a 
cathedral archive, assumed a new and particular importance. On 
the one hand, the fideks had a strong interest in holding Charles the 
Bald to the terms of public statements they heard from his own lips, 
yet increasingly the ftdelts in contact with the king comprised only 
the great magnate families, operating in practice as factional groups, 
while legally, it has been argued, they remained the recipients of 
royal commands, 1 On the other hand, Hincmar and his colleagues 
could, now become the custodians of the law not only in fact, as 
scribes and keepers of the texts in which Jaws were fixed and 
preserved, but also in juristic theory, as king-makers and de liners 
of the royal function leges servanda The king's GdnutiH&liQ* which the 
fideles received as a command, was therefore ar the same time, from 
the episcopal standpoint, a royal undertaking in so tar as the king 
was bound to obey his own just laws. Juxtaposed to the king- 
making rite, the Announcement* of the else/us was now endowed 
with a conditional sense, and became indistinguishable in function 
from a public promise given to the king-makers. This explains 
why Hincmar could invoke Charles's Responsia of 869 as a 
i premissio ♦ * . quam verbo ct scrips antequam rex consecrate tut, 
episc&ptf fecerat*^ 

denuntiavit'. For the sources, see the comments of Boietius, Capit. u, pp, 3 J7 f. The 
same MSSh gtve Charles's rape/trie the heading: 'Post hare Karolus rci hacc quae 
sequuntur . . . cufictis qui afhteruftt dc/ttftttfBVtt'* Schramm ± Kaistr r Kvnige md P&pstz,. 
ii. 149, suggests that a written document could have been Involved here also: for 
confirmation, sec infra. For the transition from spoken to written word, sot Charles's 
statement at Coblenz, Capit- n t p + t;j: . . capitula a commtmjbus fidclibus noatris 
dkteta et nobis rtfttta nos observaturos piomisiimis' + Compare the verba] forms of 
Hi 42 with Ann- Fuld<, s.a* 876, ed+ cit. p. ty:*... cuius sacramenti textus tiuuJoRtfa 
tingpa comcriphtt in wmmtltit lasts bvbtitir*. For the written oath, see H. Mittcis, Lrbximbt 
ftfjj Staaisgtvate (Weimar, p + 61 with Classen, itdi mpra, p* is, TV J* Cf- al*o p. 

145+ n. a lupra. 

1 . For the legal position of 1 he fiA?.hs 7 see Ullmann, Coffrimgan Rratiitsarm, pp. n j f v 
and BfflH., *&chranken der JOonigsgewalt im Mitrelalter". in Hut. Ja&rbttfb, xci (1971X 
if. Cf. also WaJJacc-Hadrill, *Via Regia b t p. jo 5 noting, however, practical resistance 
\>f an untidy sort* on the part of the poptdtti. Classen, art. tit., a bows the significance of 
Coulaincs in the developing reciprocal relations between rex and fide/a. It was the 
disunity of the latter which tame to pose the most acute political problem: f/ T the 
acute comments of Lciwe art* cit+ {sapm p. 133, n T 1) 121 ff. I cannot follow Ullmann, 
GnvJingidft RoKwrawir, p. 112, in stressing only/ the divergence between the aims and 
interests of 'the hierarchy and the ting on the one side and the magnates on the other*. 

i. Floctoard, Miliaria Rev/emir EtsJttiat t i'l'u c 18, MGH Seriptorea xhi* p. J08 = 
Hincmm's Register no, 316 in Scht&rs* op. cit. p. J44: 'Karoli tegi de XII abusivis 
coHigcns dicta patrum et cmstittitionts region t sed et dc [^rotnissione sua cum admoiicns, 
quam verbo . . .' etc, Schrors dates this *87o-j* and observes, p. 5 83, n, 1 jj ± that 869 
must have been the occasion referred to* Though the text of this letter is lost, the fact 
ihat it existed deserves more attention. 
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At the next West prankish king-making, in 877, Hincmar brought 
form and function mare closely into line. Now built into the Ordo 
proper was a PeUtio epis€oportim y requesting a guarantee of eccle- 
siastical rights and privilegesj to which the king replied with a 
Promissh\ l l promise and grant . . .' L The term 'grant 1 {perdotiarfy 
a throwback to the wording of 0;nlaines from which the promise 
itself was ultimately derived, was now hardly consistent with the 
obligatory nature of the king's commitment, Here, the distinction 
between promt fere and perdonare was blurred, only the former's 
sense remaining, 2 The promise concerned ecclesiastical interests 
alone. But the new king had also given* a week before his con- 
secration, a more general commitment. After promising to uphold 
the rtguiae of the church, Louis the Stammerer had continued: 

Poiiiceor etiam me servaturum hges et statute populo qui mi hi ad regcradum 
misericordia dei commitltur, pro communi cortsilio fklelium nostrorum, 
secundum quod predecessors mei, imperatores ct reges, gratis inserue- 
tunt, et omnino inviolabiliier tenenda ec observanda doereverunt* 

The reference to fegts et statute was no mere conventional phrase. 
The insistence on the maintenance of (written) laws as the essence 
of divinely sanctioned ruJership reflected Hincmar's views on 
government in general. Leges it statute had their counterpart in 
the regttlas iwiesiastkasi just as the bishops* subscriptions appended 
to synodal decrees affirmed and confirmed their binding force ? so 
did the royal subscription in the making or reissuing of secular 
laws j and just as a bishop's profession at his ordination committed 
him to maintain the canonical rsgttfae t so the king's profession 
appropriately bound him to observe imklMUHr the laws which 
his predecessors had made or which he himself might make in the 
future. 

The royal undertaking of E77 followed nearly two months of 
negotiations between the young Louis the Stammerer and the 
great men of the realm as to the disposition of various homres* 
Louis's preparedness for concessions made possible the fulfilment of 
Charles's deathbed command designating Louis as his heir and 
directing the dowager Richildis to hand over to her stepson the 
regalia: sword, clothing* crown and sceptre. The hamrts were duty 

1. Capit + ii, pp, $64 f.: *PromStto et perdono , . .\ Cf. a further reference to 'hanc 
spont&ncam prouiissicntem meant*, 
a. Cf. supra, p, 147 1 n H 

3, Capat. n, pp. j<J4 f.; and Ann. Bcxtan., ed. rit, p+ 21T, where the editor assumes 
that Hincmar misplaced events and thai the proftisk actually followed the anointing, 
But the view of A. bored us, Capit. it, p, 564, is certainly preferable: the Ann, Berlin* 
account should be received as it standi. There were two episcopal petitions, the first 
associated with the distribution of bwsrtt (jttfra, p* 153), the second, demanding con- 
firmation of ecclesiastical privileges* built into the Qrda itself. Both the proft/tw of 
jo Not. and the royal prvmhsia of 8 Dec. \rerc responses to episcopal requests, For 
further details, see BoretiuSj trffi ntpra. 
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assigned to those who demanded them: pactis h&noribus singulis 
quos ptiierunt. 1 The formal agreement here implied was presumably 
the occasion on which Louis gave his promise to preserve the 
laws and statutes for his people. In his subs crip tion> he used for 
the only time the title; 

miser i cord ia domini dd nostri et elcctione populi itx constiturus. 3 

The fidtiss* acceptance of Louis, sealed by the agreement on the 
disposition of hottores* was the reality behind this notion of an 
ekeffo pQpulu There is no evidence of any other secular formality. 
The swearing of fidtlii&s by the magnates was coming to be seen 
in theory as in fact as the expression of their choice of king. But 
that choice was depicted by ecclesiastical writers, and perceived 
no doubt by the fidefos themselves, as a manifestation of the divine 
will God acted through the agency of the populm? Hence the 
tkctfo of Louis's title, as in canon law usagc^ bore the connotation 
of divine approval and was therefore both apt for the occasion and 
t^uite compatible with the invocation of the mserkordia 

It was Hincrna* himself who gave Louis's first promise the label 
professh, while the bishops' petition was answered with a prowissto 
in the Ord& proper. Schramm observed that Hincrmr was clearly 
very conscious of an analogy with the bishops 1 commitment: *ihe 
forms of the church set the pattern for those of the state in those 
areas where they were already further developed'* 4 But he did not 
go on to link the profession specifically with consecration to office, 
which for Hincmar was the essential common factor in the royal 
and episcopal Ordmts, ]VL David has stressed the parallel between 
royal professions on the one hand, and monastic and clerical 
professions in general on the other, concluding that the clergy had 
in some way incorporated the king into their ranks and made him 

i, Ann. Bert in,, ed+ cit.j p. 221. For these events, see Schramm, Koaig von l'Tattkrekb* 
pp. j+ff- (thought P- wrongly terming RichiLdifi Louis's *mothcr*) + BruhL, 
'Hjnkmarjana 7 , p b 71, presents an ingenious and plausible explanation of the rift at this 
time between lay priuton? (counts and lay abbots) and bishops: the former insisted, as 
a condition of their accepting Louis, that he repudiate his first wife and many a lady of 
their rank and choosing. Episcopal objections wck set aside, 

i, Ann* Bertiru, tit* Cf. the comment of Schramm, Kcnig nan FmfiJkrric^ pp. ; j f", : 
'Das 1st um so a ufta Mender, al$ gar kejne Wahlversammlung fitattgetundefi hatte'< 
But the swearing of fide/ifas by the prirtforti now ftiok the place of any formal election; 
sec Schlesingcr, 'Karlingischc Konigswahlen^ pp + ijj £T. This is also suggested by 
Adventiu&'s words in S6% Capit. n t pp. 340 f. : 'Non incongiuum videtur ... ut in 
obtentu ftegni, unde tos ad ilJum jpante t&mmstis *t par ti tommtttitaifii t . * Domino 
eonsecretur', and by Charles's response to the popititis: *tos acclamastis mc Dei clcctione 
ad . . , gubemationem hie adveniss)e' + 

3h Cf. though in reference: to the Anglo- SaxonSj my oonomenrs lit SCffj si fl 975); 
below, ch. 14, pp. 335ff. Fur a different view of Louis*s title, see Ullmann, Cawlingian 
Rena/jjarm, p. 96 : mistrtUirdia Dei and (teeth popttti ary 'two irreconcL|abIes% 

4. Ktinig von t : rfitt&ri'{£jb I p« jj« 
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into *a kind of cleric 1 h 1 But the rex et- saterdos conception cannot 
legitimately be invoked in such vague terms here, Schramm was 
surely right to discern a precise and exclusive analogy with episcopal 
profess ion. What is relevant is Hincmar*s idea, of the king as a 
minister \ that is, one holding an office of government over the 
popuim Christianas and responsible for the welfare of the tcchsia, 
Hincmar himself, as a bishop, had refused to rnake the apparently 
unconditional personal commitment (in omnibus) involved in the 
oath of the Jay subject to the king, insisting instead on the qualified 
commitment of a profession seemdum mtnisterium stmm. His fierce 
protest to Charles the Bald over this issue is well-known,* It is 
worth noting the appearance of the distinction between profession 
and oath in close conjunction with Hincmar*s account of Louis's 
profession of 877; as part of the agreement between the king and 
his fideies f the bishops commended themselves and their churches, 
making a profession {profitentes jaxta sttum ministerwm\ whereas the 
abbots 3 and other lay magnates commended themselves, promising 
fidelity with oaths {sacramentis)* It can be no coincidence, therefore* 
that Louis is described only a few lines later as giving a profession - 
a type of promise made by an office-holder rather than an individual, 
and by which the interests of the tccksw were always reserved, 4 

In Hlncmar's account, two other features of Louis's profession 
are also significant. Not only was it made to the bishops, but it was 
written down, and the document, signed by the king, was likewise 
handed over to the bishops; 

Ad suprascriptam vera cpiscoporum petitionern haec quae scquuntur 
rex Hludowicus piofessus est epismpfc*. et istam ipsam do oat ion is 
sctiptufani manu sua eh dedit. . . . 5 

Thus, like the promise within the Ordo^ the profession remained in 
the arch iepi scop aJ archive, to he brought out and held up to the 
king whenever the bishops might consider timely a reminder of its 
contents,* Hincmar*s stress on (he profession as a written document 

1, Ld Sonvfrati&te t p. 1041 anj d P- n8» n. ji: monarque^ pat 1c sacrc* erase d*£tre 
un simple Laic'* But David cites evidence from a Later period, whose rekvtmce to the 
ninth century cannot be assumed. On theocratic kingship, see the sensible remarks of 
14. Fichtenau, XW Aatviii^iffa latptriiutt (Zurich, l$4$), P' 66* n - J*** from a 
different standpoint* W. Diirig, 'Dcr tbcologischc AuBgangspurtkt dct mittelafrcrLichen 
liturgiichcn Auffia&sung vom Hemcher als Vicariua Dei^ His/. ]akrhtttb t iwtvij (i^jS), 
] 7 5 ff. tf. also Anton* op. tit. pp. 1 10 f". 

2, On the letter of 876, PL 125, cols* it zj f., see R. Boutruche* Siiguturit et I-tssdal'tii 
(Paris*, 19^9), pp. iBj f., apo, and now the exhaustive discussion of Anton* op. tit, 
pp. jii ff* 

3* Gearly lay abbots : tf. supra p f |53 t n + x „ 

4. See Schlesingct, 'Karlingische Kftiigswahlcn** p. 120; Anton, 4p* tit* p* $17 - 
Ann, I3cttin. ± ed + cit* p, iai, 

6. Cf* iHpra p r 14S, n. 4 find p. 151, n. z. See also Hincmar* s admonition to Louis III, 
PL 13;^ col. in: 'Recordarntni,, quaeso, proftssknit vtstrat quam in die consccrationis 
vestne promisj&uV* The reference here is to the pramitsia given in response to the 
bishops 1 petition in the Grd$ itself, as in Capita n, p* 370* In terming this 1 profession, 
IL'ncmar suggests the functional similarity of the two commitments. 
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bearing the royal signature, quite distinct from the simply verbal 
undertakings still prevalent in lay society, illustrates his extension of 
canonical practice to cover the royal case, through a specific analogy 
with episcopal profession. 

The profession of 877 included a guarantee not only for the 
ecclesiastical regulae but for secular leges too, Hincmar was implicitly 
claiming that the bishops were responsible for the surveillance of 
all the king's official actions, including, that is, the protection of 
the iwmt fidtliupi i the interests of the p&puhts enshrined in the laws, 1 
as well as of the institutional church.* The bishops 1 reception of the 
profession from the king presupposed their qualification to judge 
whether or not the king was performing his function of preserving 
rather than destroying the laws, and maintaining rather than under- 
mining the subject's wstitia. Though the notion of the king as 
tutor regtifi remains only implicit in the profession, the limitation 
placed on his freedom of action in the ongoing interests of the 
ruled is as noteworthy here as the infusion of further content into 
the makr dignitas pofitifuitm* 

But did the analogy between royal arid episcopal professions 
have still more concrete significance in terms of episcopal juris- 
diction? M, David has argued that Hincmar, in demanding from 
the king a profession rather than an oath, also had another purpose 
in mind. While on the one hand he wanted to impose conditions 
upon the king, on the other, he was anxious to preserve the kingship 
from an excessive and dangerous ] imitation of powers. He therefore 
preferred the profession, whose breach entailed 011I7 excommuni- 
cation, to the oath, whose breach meant deposition from office. 4 
Hincmar, in other words, had no intention of claiming for the 
episcopate the right to depose an unjust king. Now it is ttue that 
the distinction between penalties on which David based his argument 
can be found in twelfth-century canon Jaw. s What is more question- 
able is its relevance to the ninth-century situation, and in particular 
to the thought and practice of Hincmar* 

1, See the text of the profession, mpra p. 152, Though given to the bishops, Louis's 
Commitment was equally to preserve the laws *for the fopitlttt* fttud *in accordance with 
the collective counsel of our fidt/tf*. 

1. For the king's protective function in rcgaid to church lands, see Pro He*. Lib, 
Def lr PL col. ; and further references in Anton, vp. ctt. pp. jjo (T, 

3. See Ullmann, Carvlmgiati Raiaijia8ce m pp. ii£ f. t 177 FT., and idtJtf> u L-w rW Pe/ifitt 
in tb* Middle Age* (London, 1975), pp+ 10; T Hie notion appeared* but was hardly 
worked out, in the ninth, century. 

4r David, 'Lc Scrmcnt*, pp> 60 ff., 104, n< 91, and idtnt. t La Sawcraintft, pp + 9G ft. 
and 11ft. Schfamm, Kaiitr^ Konige and Papstt^ 1. calls David's, interpretation 
'plausible*. 

5 . David, La S$avcraineti 7 pp. 90 ff. ± cite* evidence from Gratian on various types of 
profession Fmm various periods. But, as he himself shows, pp. ido ff., the distinction 
between lying and perjury was not entif tAy clearcut even in the twelfth eentury t aitd 
the penalty far the latter offence cmild v*ry. Cf. Hem^ 'Perjure ct men&onge dans \& 
Decret de GratierT, Stadia GmfWHd, iii C 1 ?J 5?* 119 rT., csp. i jo f, 
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David recognized one difficulty for his own interpretation: in 
the Pro tccktiae liber latum defensiem t Hincmar asserted that the penalty 
for a broken profession was deposition; privaiio b&mtris? David 
tried to minim Eze the significance of this statement, however, by 
claiming first, that it was. made 'incidentally \ and second, that it 
was not in conformity with the theory or practice of ninth-century 
canon law* Since Hincmar could have had no 'serious intention* of 
rejecting the contemporary norm, the privatio honoris parage, David 
assured us, should be dismissed. 3 But the problem here is more 
complicated than David's cursory account implied. Three objections 
to his view can be made. The first concerns the interpretation of the 
law itself, In David's presentation, the single authoritative text 
appears as n Carthage, c. xiii : 

Qui contra suam professionem vcl subscript ioncm venerit, ipse se ab hoc 
tottu separavit? 

David himself had little doubt thai excommunication was the 
penalty here prescribed. But the meaning of this single sentence 
should be appraised in the context of the whole canon from which 
k is taken. Canon xiii, the last issued by the synod of 390^ deals 

t. PL taj> tol. 1040. Cf. supra p* 163, n* i. 

2* David, La Scwwvmtf, p» 118, n* 30: 'Nous ne pensons pas qu'Hincmar ait 
&cricu cement l*tnterttion par la dc s'inscrire en faux coil t re la reglcmentation canoniqiLc 
en vjgueur dc son temps, et qui ne pre'eonisc pas un deposition'* 

3, Mansi ni t col. Gyf^Cf. David, Sow t raimti t 92 with nn. 172nd 19. The canons 
of this council were not included in the collection of Dionysius but were transmitted 
through the Hi&pana : sec F. L. Cross,, 'History and fiction In the African canons*, Jour not 
cfTbtQiogUdl Stttditty n.s- xii (1961^ 147 n + 1- On the still unresolved problems connected 
with the Hispara's reception in Gaul from the eighth century onwards, see Fuhrmanri, 
op, tit* pp* 1 j i ff r and bCf f. (The work of G. Martinet Tiicx bus unfortunately been 
inaccessible*) In the h,V Capri, c, xxxiv, PL ll6 t Col. 410, HJnciUar advised: 'Lege 
Brcviirhrm, Africa* provinciae canomim redi apostoiicae missum, et ab cadem scde 
corroboratufn\ This Brtviarittw, containing 1 Carthage ""in front* 1 , seems to have 
consisted of a collect con nf African miions like that of the Hispana. Fi]r the existence of 
such a collection, cm which the Hispana itself drew, in sixth -century Gaul, see F + 
Maassca, Gtscbitbfc dtr QuttUn wid dtr Utttaiar da camttistbat Rtfbfs m Ahtttd&nde 
(Gra2 > 1^70), pp. 772 IT. For 11 Carthage, c. xiii in the Hispana, see PL 84, coi. 1 £3- 
From here it entered the work of JPstudo-Isidorej ed, cit<, p. 196. Cf also the version 
in Benedictus Levita ir + 504 and nu jjS, in PL 97, cols. 762, Sift : *Qui contra profes- 
sionem vet sub&criptkmcm suam vent tit, in ctitttifio depfflnfur'. Capit. Angilramni c* tv, 
ed* C(t», p+ 7^7, gives; *Si quis contra » , . ^ si clcricus fuerit drpoiutiur 7 si la leu s anathe- 
nutteerur*. There is presumably a borrowing here of a distinction found ibid. c. xliv, 
ed + cit, p. 76 l t derived from 1 Carthage, c. iciv^ quoted sr/prv p + 145, a. 1, It was the 
Capit. Angiiramni form which reappeared in the eleventh-century collections of 
Anselm and the Seventy-four Titles : see ed. cic , p. iG 6. This may help to e jtp lain why no 
use seems to have been made in the etc vcfith -century or later of an argument from breach 
of prufeiss ion to justify the deposition of a (ting or emperor by the pope. On the formal 
characteristics of canons of the *Si quis contra . . .' type, see J. Studtmann, 'Die 
Ponformct der reittclalter lichen TJrkunden', Arthfo JSr Ur*ttttfajoTftbtin& I xii (1931)1 
251 if. 

4, On this council mb G«netbli<i y see Monccaui, Hhfoire Liftjram, iii. 12 J If., and 
oft its canons, Maasscrt, op. tii. pp, ljl f. 
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with the formal ratification of the preceding decrees* The presiding 
bishop asked his colleagues for their assent: 

Omnia ergo quae a coefu gfarhsissim statute sunt* placet ab omnibus 
custodiri ? Ab universis episcopis dictum est: Placet, placet 4 custodiantur 
ab omnibus. Gencclius episcopus dixit: Si, quod non opinamur, ab 
aliquo fucrit violate, quid statuitis? Ab universis episcopts dicium est: 
Qui contra . « . (etc), 1 

Here, separation from the episcopal legislative body could only 
signify deposition 3 - removal from the foetus gIorfosissimtfs t whose 
subscriptions confirmed the synodal decrees. And in fact the canon 
bears the title, unmentioned by David *Ut epjscopus qui contra 
ptofessionem suam in concilio habitam verier it, dvponaiur '. 3 Closely 
comparable is the final canon of r Carthage, also concerned with 
the future observance of decrees just made, and specifying, for 
clerics, the penalty of prfa&itQ honoris. , 4 Thus, even if it could be 
shown that Hincmar relied on n Carthage, c> xiii in punishing 
episcopal breach of profession, it would remain likely that deposition 
was inferred to be the prescribed penalty. 

The second objection to David's view relates to his absolute 
distinction between excommunication and deposition as penalties. 
The case of Kothad of Soissons is relevant here. This was one of 
only two cases of episcopal deposition in which Hincmar as metro- 
politan was directly involved.' The issue turned on the obedience 
owed by a suffragan to his archbishop, and the Jattet'a claim to 
jurisdiction. Two stages are discernible in this case: first, in 86 1, 
what amounted to a suspension from office, and second, in hdz t a 
definitive sentence of deposition which was in principle irreversible. 
The tit/a of the synods which pronounced these judgments ate 

i. Mansi in, col. 697. Projuifo is used here for the formal aclnowkdjirnefir of the 
binding authority of canons, especially those establishing basic doctrine. A bishop 
expressed this in putting bis subieripffo to synodal decrees. Thus regular synodal 
attendances evoked a scries of professions. For the more specific sense of profession 
At ordination, see p + 145, m i supra. Documentary form was common to both types. 
Although Richtcr, op* n't. p. xxi, states that *a profession . . . could be given either 
orally or in writing 1 , Hincmar's emphasis is on the written document, which of course 
could be read out aloud. 

i. Monct-su*, $p, tit* iii, 2*7, interprets the canon thus. 

3, Hispana, PL 84, col. iSti, and Pseudo-Isidore, ed. cif., p, 196. Note also the 
unequivocal formulations of Be ncd ictus Lcvita and Capit, Angilramni, cited p. 156. 
m % supra, 

4, 1 Cartbaftc, c. xiv, Mansi ill, col. t j& t quoted p. J 45 , n. i, swprv t \a Hinemar's 
citation. For Ids source, see p»156,;m j tupra+ 

3. The other case was that of Hincmar of l.aon: sec infra, pp r 1 GOf. For the Rothad 
cascj Hincmar of Rheima's letter to Nicholas I, MGH Epp. vm. t. pp. 144 ff.j 
Perch, art. cit.j paam; tiic comments of Schrors, op. tiL pp, 25E fT. and Register, nos. 

B6 and IS 9; and Fuhrmann, op. tit. iU £54 m In SUch cascSj deposition was a last 
resort. The preferred method was abdication^ if necessity under heavy pressure as in 
the case of Iibo of Rhcims, MGH Concilia li 3 p. 702. Hincmar tried to persuade both 
Kothad and Hincmar of Laon to subscribe their own condemnations: Fuhrmann, 
jii* 629 rf. 
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unfortunately lost. Ilincmar himself, however, reports the 86 1 

sentence thus: 

Hincmatus . • . synodo conprovinciaU . , . Rothadum . , . tphcopali 
privat tcTxmuniQrtt sccundijrri decreta canonutn, dontc otadiaK 1 

Rothad's removal from tpUwpal communion was clearly something 
more than straightforward excommunication. Simply because a 
bishop was involved, it must in fact have meant provisional sus- 
pension from office - removal from the tortus tpiscQpelt$. % Perhaps a 
time-limit was specified for RothacTs return to obedience, for the 
following year, again in Hincmar's words, ** . * quoniam cor rig i 
noluit • . • dep&nitftr*? Although Hintmar seems to be distinguishing 
between suspension and final deposition, the former nevertheless 
implied the possibility of the latter. It is reasonable to infer that 
in RothatTs case, privaih eptscopelts commmmnis constituted an 
imminent threat of deposition, unless amends were forthcoming. 
Thus, far from being mutually exclusive categories of penalty, 
excommunication and deposition couid he sequentially related in 
the case of an office -holder within the ecchitat the provisional 
suspension from office which excommunication necessarily involved 
could* if the guiJty man proved obdurate, be finalized as deposition. 
The third objection is yet more damaging to David** case. The 
fact is that Hinemar, though he certainly had access to it* seems 
nowhere to have cited 11 Carthage > c, xiii. What he did cite - and 
there was a critical difference between these two related tests - 
was the thirteenth of 138 canons collected and formally approved 
by the council of Carthage of 419, Often termed the Codtx Eakshe 
Africander this collection was incorporated in full into the second 
redaction of the C&dex Camnum of Dionysius Exiguus,* and thence 

t. Ann, Berlin*, etL rit+, p, S6. 

i+ F* Kobcr,, Dk Suspension der Ktrcbtrtditntr' ttadi dm Gntftdtatfytt 4it taitonistktn Rtt&tj 
tfeirgesteitt (Tubingen, iS£i J ), pp, 53 f+, 101+ On the Itgal aspects of the comparable 
ca&c of the excomni tin icationj suspension, of J knry IV by Gregory VII, sec UJlmann, 
Growth of Papal Gsttmwwt y pp. 2^9 6% and Morrison, ^Ganossa; a revision', Traajfio 
iviii (196;), 141, 

j + Ann. Dentin., cd. cit. t p. Nicholas I overrode this judgment; see Fuhrmann* 
op. tti. il. £57 ff+ 

4, The name was given by the seventeemh-centutjr historian C> JusteL See Maassen, 
op. dL pp r 175, n + 2 and ] 73 ff. on the canons, which were based un the legislation of 
previous councils including that of 390, 

j r On the formation and structure of the col lection of African canons in the first 
and second recessions of Dionysius \ work, sec Cross, 'History and fiction \ pp r ijj ft 
and 1 240 with n. 3 on the MSS. of (ithet early texts irtdudmg the African canons, 
Cross's exposition partly supersedes Maassen, op. tit. pp. 42a fT. and 771 fT.^ and L\ 
Foumier and G. Le Bras, Histoire da CoUedhm Cananiqnei en Oceideni (Palis, 1531), 
pp. i« J n. a and 24 ft Diortysius's second recension is printed in PL 67, cols, ft 
with the African canons at cols. 161 ff. Some of the canons of 419 vete also printed 
from another early sixth-century collection, MS. Vat* Lat. 1 $42, following Justcl's 
edition, in l J L 56, cols. S65 ft*. Some canons arc numbered differently* and show small 
variants, in the different collections; see t.g, infra, p, 359* n, \. 
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into the DionysioHadriana, which became 'the most significant 
Ub$r cattonufif 1 of the ninth-cetituly Carolingiart church* It was the 
D j on vsio- Hadrian a, both as it stood and in combination with other 
material, which shaped Hincmar's canonistk thought.* Less often 
remarked, the African canons in particular seem to have been a 
major influence, probably because they were largely concerned with 
the problems of provincial organization and discipline which so 
much exercised Hincmat himself. The thirteenth canon of 419 is a 
case in point. As transmitted In the Dionysian version* it reads; 

Ut non liceat episcopum nisi a plurimis oidinari; scd si nccessitas fucrit* 
vcl a tribu* ordinetut episcopis* 

Aurclius cpi scopus dixit: Qui ad haec dicit sanctitas vestra? Ab 
univcreis cpiscopis dictum est: A nobis vetemm statu ta debet* servari, 
sicut ct inconsulto primate cuiuslibet provincial tarn facile non praesumant 
multi congregati cpiscopi episcopum ordirtare: nisi nccessitas fueritj tres 
episcopi, in quocumque loco sint s dus praecepto otdinare dc be bunt 
episcopum, Et si quis contra suwn professionem vcl subscript iofiern 
vcneiit in aiiquo, ipse se honore privabit? 

Here the penalty of deposition is explicitly prescribed for breach 
of profession. Hincmar cited this canon, f Si quis . . . se honore 

i. So s H. Mordek, 'Dtonysio-Hadrt&fta und VetuS Gailfca - historisch gcordnercs 
und systematisches Kircbenrecht ana Hufc Ksrls des Grosscn*, Ztifittorift jUr Rfdt-t 
gfsebi£hte t Kan. Abt. xLLv {1^69), J 8. Fournier and Le Brat, &p. tit. pp. 94 f t inclined to 
regatd the Dtonysio-Hadriana, given to Charlemagne by Pope Hadrian tn 774, as a 
kind of ^ official code* for the CaroLingiaji church. Any impression of uniformity in 
ninth-century practice must now be qualified in the light of Kottjc, *Einhcit und 
Vielf&lt des kirchliehen Lebens in der Karolingerfccit*, Zeitstbrifl fur Ktrebeagtscbiebit, 
Jxxvi (t^HSj)p shoving the variety of materials which continued to be copied* 

though the Dionysio-Hadriarta was particularly widespread in north-eastern France 
and the RhineJand. See Also Mo*dek, t&i sKprg t and i4m t "Die Rcchts&aninilungen der 
Mandschnft Ton BonncTar* Dratscbet Arcbiv i ixJv (196&X 3 J9 ff* See now idem, Kirch- 
ertrecht und Reform im Frattkenreich (JJ-er ILji, 1975). 

2* See Schrors, 9p* fit. pp. 389 and Weinzierl, art. cit+ (tupr# 3 p + 14T s n* l), pp + 148 fi 
Kottje t 'Einhek und Vieualt*, p, 3 37* n. Lists two Rhcims MSS. of saec ix med- 
containing the Dionysio-Hadriana, and also, p> 340, n. 70, two Rhcims MSS. of the 
Dacheriana dating from Hfncmaf's period. 

j. PL 67^ coL iS8h The Dacherjana, u\ c. \xiii t cd, cit +> p + 5 3.9, gives: 'Ut episcopum 
qui contra suam possessionem (J) ih concdio ha bi tarn veneris deponatur* Si quis 
Contra &i;Atn pOSSeSStr^ncm et ^ubAcriptjonem vencrit in aliquo ipse s« honore privabitr 
Gencdius episcopu* dhcit: Omnia ergo , . ' etc. A comparison with it Carthage* 
c. Ttiii, quoted supra, p* J 56, ahows that the compiler of the Xtacheriana (or of his model) 
rearranged ihe fentence-oidexj and inserted the canon 'Si quis contra. ♦ * * in its Dkmysio- 
Hadiriana form. MS. Vat* Lat+ 1 J4 3 i.&P*&* 15K d n. jj, PL cot S67, gives as *c. xii* 
of the 419 council a version of this canon which conflates its two forms thus; 'Si 
quis . . . ab hoc coctu separabjtur' + Modern editions of these collections are urgently 
needed- Meanwhile* David, JU» Sdimraimti^ p. 91, n H 19 justifiably remarks: TJ aubsi&te 
une incertitude sur lc cfjntcnu original de cc canon*. AJi that is relevant in the present 
cotucxtp howerer, is what form or forms were available in the ninth century. David 
overlooks both the variety of ta noil iedH sources, and the presence of the text specifying 
private h^mrit in the Dionysio-Hadriana itself. The as&ociation of the profession with 
consecration in this tent is noteworthy* in view of Hincmar^ concerns. 
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privabit\ not just once a ad 'incidentally* as David has alleged, but 
at least eight times' : often enough and consistently enough, there- 
fore, to show that this If anything represented his canonical norm, 
Yet he had available in the Hispana and in Pseudo -Isidore an 
alternative text prescribing, not the unequivocal privatio honoris but 
sep&ratfo toet#s t whose initial meaning at least was e^^mmunication. 
It would be false to argue that I-Iincmar necessarily preferred the 
Dionysio-Hadriana to other possible sources: whatever reservations 
he had about some Pseudo-Isidorian texts, he was prepared to 
exploit others when it suited him, and even to tinker with them 
on his own account* If he chose to cite the thirteenth canon of 
419, this was less for its source, the Dionysio-Hadrjaria t than for its 
content. This can be demonstrated bv a closer examination of" the 
contexts and purposes of the various citations. 

Four of them occur in connection with the one case of episcopal 
deposition in which Hincmar was intimately involved and on which 
fairly full information has survived : the case of Hincmar of Laon,* 
The elder Hincmar summoned all his resources of canonistic 
learning to justify the sentence imposed on his nephew. These were 
public arguments, designed to convince other experts, including 
the papacy. One of the main charges brought against the bishop of 
La on was precisely breach of his professions, the one given at 
the time of his consecration to his uncle the metropolitan of 
Rheims, the other at the synod of Attigny (870} when he reaffirmed 
his promise of obedience 'to the privilege of Hincmar, metropolitan 

1 . For details, sec ittfra, and for a clear alt us Ion in the De Ordme Paisfii^ supra t p. 145, 
n+ 1, No significance secm& attached in ninth-century usage to a distinction between 
deposition as. a penalty imposed by an ecclesiastical authority , and self-deposition as 
apparently prescribed in t siii of 419. In any case, a sentence obviously had to be 
declared and enforced by an ecclesiastical authority; the varying syntax used f*g? t in 
1 Carthage, c+ xiv (Jwnars prmittr) mJ c* xiii of 419 (jf hotfort prtPttbif) would make no 
diffidence ro the practical outcome. The active voice only emphasizes that the wrong- 
doer deserves his own punishment* The implication of all the African disciplinary 
canons is that jurisdiction and enforcement ate the responsibility of the appropriate 
authority - in the present case, a provincial council, Set art. 'Ucposkion tt Degradation 
des dercV (E> Yacandard) in Diet, de Tbtehgi? Caibehqm t iv + 451 fT p esp L 4-98 f + 

a, Sec p, 142 with n, 1 supra ; Sonic earlier commentators tended to exaggerate the 
conflict between l old law 3 t as represented by the Dion ysio-Hadrj ana, and the c n t \v 
law* of Pseudo-Isidore, and thus to see Hincmar as simply committed to the former: 
see Schrors, op. a'i. pp. 369 fT. f and esp. Weinzierl^ art. cit. (mpra, pj 33, n + 1). But cf t 
now Fuhrmartn, op. tit. lit. 664 ff +i arguing that Hincmar believed both these collections 
to be the work of Isidore of Seville, Despite the important characteristic tendencies of 
Pseudo -Isidore, both in ninth-ccntuty episcopal is t and in eleventh-century papa list 
aspects, elements of continuity with older Jaw also need emphasis* 

LV Capita preface and c. xxxii, PL ii6 f cols. 291 and 414; Sibsduia sht Ubtllus 
presented to the council of Douzy (&71), ct xvji and xxxiv, PL 116, cols. j8<) and Gtj* 
Cf. also Hlncmar's parody of the same canon, infra, 161. At the first of these citations^ 
Sirmondj Ihntm&i ■ ■ * Optra, it, misleadingly referred to ^11 Carthage, C. xiil*, 
reproduced by Mignc, tot. tit. Morrison, op. at. p. 10S, n* 19 gives; *Council of 
Carthage I (!) c. t$\ On the conflict between the two Hincmats, sec Fuhrmann, op. 
tit. lit. 631 ff., with full bibliographical details. 
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of the province of the church of Rheims*. 1 When the archbishop 
claimed, and hi a colleagues accepted, on the basis of the thirteenth 
canon of 419* that the recalcitrant bishop must be deposed, and 
when, moreover, the sentence itself was swiftly carried out, there 
can be little doubt that this canon, far from being cited 'incidentally', 
was held authoritative,, and far from being mere theory f determined 
Hincmar of Rheums' actual conduct of the case against his nephew. 
So much was it a familiar part of Hincmar's canonistic equipment 
that he could paraphrase it ironically: his nephew might more 
aptly be said by his own recent actions to have declared his own 
condemnation in the words: 'Ego Rimmartis contra meam profess ionem 
vel subscrtptkmrn vemens^ sponte me hoaore privavi*? Clearly, in the 
view of the elder Hincmar, this Carthaginian canon provided 
firm grounds for punishing a breach of episcopal profession by 
deposition from office. 

Hincmar cited this same canon again in a letter (June 881) to 
Louis III, protesting about the young king's intervention in the 
election to the bishopric of Beauvais. 3 The king had expressed 
the hope that Hincmar would prove in onmi utiUtttti regnt profits et 
dmte$ t to him as to his predecessors. Hincmar answered that 
Louis should preserve what they had preserved, rather than try to 
force him in his old age to abandon the sacra* rtgulae which he 
had faithfully observed for thirty- six years in episcopal office. If I 
were to do so, Hincmar continued, *a gpadu episcopali . . < merito 
decidavf* For according to sacred canons decreed by the holy spirit: 
*Si quis contra suam piofessioncm vel subscriptionem venerit in 
aliquot ipse se honor* pr'wabit*. The king could therefore reap little 
profit from compelling the archbishop to an. action which would 
ipso facto render the latter liable to deposition. 

The canon appears, finally, in a short work written in July 882, 
following the settlement of the Beauvais dispute: Quae exstqui 
debe&t episcopus, er qua cura tueri ret el facilitates ecclesiastical \* t lincmar's 
theme was the inviolability of the church's temporal possessions 
and the consequently strict limits on a bishop's freedom of action, 
since not only secular powers but bishops themselves were bound 
by the earlier legislation of councils and kings. Again Hincmar 
suggested that it was futile either for a king to command, or for a 
bishop to take, any action which meant breach of the letter's 
profession, for the canons had decreed: *Si quis contra suam 

i r LV CdpiJ., preface, PL 126, coh 192 m f ScbeJala, cc* ix, xxxift, PL ti6 ± cok. 
573* 583, 6*+ J ttlt premise of Attigny, PL 124, col. 999 N on the political content of 
which set P, McKcoil, l Le candle d'Attigny $70)', Lt Maye/i Agt y Isxvi (1970)1 414 JT. 

i« Sehtdfitu, c* xvWj PL ia& T col. 589. 

3. PL it 2(5, eoL 11 j. On the Bcauvnis affair, sec Scbr#rs h $p r tit, pp. 436 fL* and Beck, 
F Thc seJectioQ of bishops', pp. 303 tf. 

4. PL 12} t cols. 10S7 ff* £chrors > pp. aL p, 4$$, n* toi justifies the date, though 
p. yj6, at Register no. 507, he wrongly gives 'July, 881'. 
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professionem vel suam scriptutam venerit in aliquo, ipse t$ honcre 

Hincmar twice cited this same canon in relation to the office of a 
king. In the De Dkertto^ addressed to the Lotharingian bishops in 
8 do and protesting against their support for Loihar II's divorce, 
Hincmar argued that the king must keep the laws to which he had 
himself subscribed. Canon xiii of 419 was then quoted in justification, 
though with the word professw omitted. Kings could not claim, 
Hincmar continued, that this canon applied only to bishops, for 
all Christians acquired both royal and priestly dignity through 
their baptismal anointing. A king, therefore, who acred against ihe 
conscript io of his own hand in contravening the hgjts was deprived 
of both the tide and the office of king in octtiis deL* M, Devisse hns 
admired the sophistication of Hiocmar's argument, discerning here 
'the germs of a real contract theory*** But perhaps more noteworthy 
are the limitations imposed on Hincmar by the facts of the 
Lotharingian situation in 860 \ king Lothar never had made a royal 
profession, which left only the appeal to the more general notion of 

1. The whole passage, PL lajj col. 1094* reads: 'Episcopo etiaitl riuper ordinate 
age re talk vel tatibus conscntirc non praccipiat [rexj, unde se ipsum perdat et conm 
Deo ecclesiast icann gr ariam amitlat. Cum coram omnibus et electoribus et ordLnatoribu^ 
suis diatrictisstme pmfesaua ante: ordinationem suam fucritj et propria m&m sttbteripttrit 
sacra^ regulas sanctorum concilionim, quantum scierit et potuerrt, servaturum. Qui 
aacri canones spiritu Dei conditj, et totius mundi revcrcntia consccrati ita decernum : 
"Si quia contra suam pmfessioncm + , . (etc>)\ Qui autem res et facilitates cedes, [as no* 
Bclvacerrtis eccksiac ip&iua consensu tcI favorc pessumdarc praesumpserint, qui 
auctoritatcm eas litis dare vel const nt ire non habuit, idllicitissime cavearLt, ne supra - 
acriptis sacrorum csnoriurrt sentcfltias, ab omnibus nobis episcopis, a J quorum notttzam 
ipsoruin sacrik'gia pervenerint^ inrentatas, susc ipiant, et ab omni christianorum socictate: 
madia omnibus separcntur** The reading itriptoira instead of sttbtmpfw seems to have 
been present in the manuscript used by Sirrnond, Hincmari - . . Optra^ ii. and may 
we J J represent a copyist's error, cap. since the word stripturs (though in another sense) 
appears a few lines earlier in the same text, 

z. PL izjt coJ, 70a: '[Imperatorcs ct regeaj ita pracdecessoruim suorum bene statuta 
debent in omnibus conservare, aicuti sua constituta a *uis Bucce&sofjbus cupiunt 
cortservarL Et non icve rcgibus vel quibuscunque aiiis videtut Infringer c qmd jttis 
siutiinf manihus rnb'jrArt t quia ear divina doetrina, et apostoEtca traditione, tam maxima 
res semper ab ip&la prtrnis sacculis manus confirmauo fuit, ut de ipsis apo&tolorum 
vicar i is, iJJi ipsi apostolorum vicarii supercoeJeari auctcritate decrevefint, *Ut qui 
contra suam ^ubscriptionem in aliquo venerit, ipse se privet honorc', El non dlcant 
rc^es hoc de episcopis et non est de regibus constitutum: aed attendentes quia ai sub 
nap rege ac sacerdote Christo, a cujus nominis derivation* christi do mini appellantm, 
in populi regiminc stibliinati ct honorati ease destderant, . * * cum sint homines sJeut 
et ceteri, et pattern cum his in regno coclotum habere volunt qui sacco peruncti sunt 
chriamate^ quod a Christi nomine nomcn accepit ± qui csindc unxit £accrdocc& 3 prophctas^ 
reges et martyres, iLLe unctus oleo laetkiae prac consorribus suia, quique fecit cos in 
b?iptismatc rcges et saeerdotes Deo nostro, et genus regium ac regale saccrdotium^ 
secundum apostolos Joannem et Pet rum (Apoc. ii. 26; 1 Pctr ii + 9); intellcgant ct 
crettant se in oculis Dei privari ttgii nominis et oJfieii dignirate, quango &l illud 
placitum Deo fuit quod mami firttiavcrunt, faciunt contra manus suae consedptionem, 
licet iltud nomen usurpent ante oculos hominum terrena et inatabiti potestatc 1 . In 
the citation of the African canon, £ Ut qui* has been substituted for *Si quia* to produce 
a subordinate clause flowing t>n from c dccrcvcri]U J . Significantly, the canon is cnted in 
the context of 9egi5[ation J a point neglected by Anton, op. tit. p. 194, a, 

y Hiwmor el in Lw t p. 71, n. 4. 
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the royal promulgation of laws, and though he h;id bee a anointed 
king, Loihar's consecrators had been those very bishops who now 
connived nt what Hincmar insisted was a breach of the laws> For 
these reasons, whatever appeal his own theory might have had for 
contemporary clerics in general, Hincmar when he addressed the 
Lotharingian bin hops in this particular case could argue for the 
application of canon xui to Lothar only because of the ifiitiation- 
anointing which the king shared with all other Christians - sicut 
ti ceteri. 1 Yet it was impossible to construct on this basis juristic 
sanctions specifically on the royal office; and absence of any control 
on earth meant leaving any royal breach of the laws to divine 
judgment, so that in practice a king's private dignitatis could be 
said to have occurred only m omits dti? 

Tn 8 68 ., Hincmar addressed a strongly -worded protest to Charles 
the Bald against infringements of the liber fates mksiae, Again an 
appeal was made to canon xiii of 419 to establish that the king was 
subject to the laws, but this time the canon could be cited in full, for 
Charles as king had given explicit written undertakings which could 
readily be identified as professions.* At Bcauvais in 845, Charles 

1, For Lothar ll*s anointing, sec JJruht, Trankischer Kitinungsbrauch', p. 295 and 
n. 3, and Am. Benin,, cd. cit+ p. 72 with the editor's comments, p, Jxii. In Dt DiPorii$ t 
PL 12 3 , coJs. 7^6 ff,, Hincmar pot trays the Lotharingian bishops as h Hofa bgoJutisttn', 
in whose view *[rexj nuLlorutn Leglbus vtl judiciis subjacct, niai soLius Dei, qui cum 
in regno . . . regem congtriuit', See Anton ± op, tti. pp + 507 f., jiy J and* for earlier 
ficigrnatiaations of these bishops as 'pliable*, 'subservient*, etc, Dum ruler, Gttcb. dti 
Q&tfrmk. Reic&t, pp. 3 f£ F 19; Hatphen, Charkmagne, p + 576 ; FichtemUj Kartiimghebt 
Irnptrixniy pp. ff, but tf. J. HaJJer, Nikoiatu I imd Psendoisidor (Stuttgart, 1956)* 
pp. 5 ff. t for a more realistic interpretation of the bishops' interests. When the existence 
of Lothar's realm Itself was not threatened > these men CouJd be far from subservient! 
sec Gap it. 11, pp. 441 IT, and 465 IL; Mansi, xv p col. 614: Lothar IPs CmixstattQ {862), 
presumably written by Archbishop Gum bet of Cologne, which contains an interesting 
and hitherto little noticed application of Gelasian doctrine. No sharp contrast should 
be drawn between West FranJti&h and Lotharingian political ideas at this, period: 
Dcvisse, *Gonsi!nim el auxilium*, p. 190, and n, 51, shows the probable influence of 
Hincmar himself on Lothar JFs Ad&ttttio (8J7^> Caplt- U- p- i?J- But in the ciwunv 
stances of S6o, the Lotharingian bishops naturally rallied uncompromisingly to their 
king, so that Hincmar could not then expect their co-operation in asserting the ting*s 
Subordination to "Jaw* and judgments'. In any qaw, Hincmar '« theory of juristic 
restraints remained his own, even if many of his assumptions were shared. The practice 
of royal anointing was a necessary, but by no means sufficient, cause of that theory *s 
development. 

i. But the implications of this prheifo might be greater than Morrison, 6p, tit. p. 129, 
allows: see p. I34 h n. 4 supra., Hincmar was aware that christns meant ^anoi cited 1 , but 
the association was developed here only in relation to baptismal anointing. The two 
quotations from the Benedicts thri&mtttii were later used by Hincmar to much greater 
effect in the Ordures of 869 and 877; but in S6o h r heir specific relevance to the consecrated 
king had to be ignored: cf. preceding note. 

j» Pro Btr. Lib. Def. t PL nj, col. 1040* After quoting the legislation of Theodosius 
and Louis the Piout, Hincmar continues *Unde nan solum ea quae a decessoribus et 
praedeccssoribus vest lis bene statuta sunt scivando, vos iirmitatem eis dare oportet, 
vcrum etilla quae ipsi gesslstis,et mam prepris juhscripsiitisy et cum maxima obtcstationc 
vos servaturos pcrpctuo promittentes, in manibus saitrdeium ad picem Dei fradidistii^ 
ante oculos et mentis et corporis rcvocarc debctis. Et nan modica neccs&iras vobis 
jncumbit, v t si antra ta in aliquo egistis, hoc qu&ntOciuS emendate, et dc caetero ne 
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had given a piomise^ww maxima contestations to maintain ecclesiastical 
interests, and Hincmar in rehearsing its terms was careful to stress 
its permanently binding quality. Its recipients, liincmar insisted, 
were not only the bishops present in 843 or even their absent 
colleagues throughout the whole realm, but all their successors 
too. 1 The episcopate, like the laws themselves, transcended time, 
Charles's promise had been drawn up in a formal document, signed 
by the king and placed in the bishops* hands; and in 868 Hincmar 
could refer back to it, and to the promise of Quicray (858)^ as well 
as to (Charles's subscriptions of his own and his predecessors* laws. 
Precisely in this legal context, therefore, Hincmar could now 
relate Charles's professions , and thus the relevance of canon xiii 
itself, to the royal anointing: because Charles had acquired his 
royal dignitas through an anointing and benediction performed by 
bishops, he could be considered bound by the same rules as applied 
to the bishops themselves as consecrated holders of office, and 
because after his baptismal anointing Charles had received another 
and specifically royal anointing, the application of canon xiii now 
no longer depended on the position which the king as a Christian 
individual shared with aim fideks* but on his tenure of public 
office under conditions clearly defined in terms of written law. 

At this point, surely, Hincmar was on the threshold of asserting 
the king's liability to deposition for any breach of his profession 
and, as a corollary, the authority to depose of the recipients and 
custodians of that profession: the propositi tccksiat. But Hincmar 
did not proceed to this logical conclusion. Instead* leaving canon 
xiii hanging in the air, and in effect retreating to the familiar position 
of S33> s he shifted his argument to the penitential jurisdiction of 
the church. He admitted now to Charles, as he had to L© that's 
bishops, that in practice a bad ruler, deposed in the eyes of God, 

contra ilia ftciatis, cavere surnrnopctt prxtfurctis. Quia enim post illarn unctionem qua 
cum caeteris fide] i bus menustis hoc consequi, quod buatus Fetius apostolus deck: 
'Vm genus electuro, regale ^cerdmW (1 Pet, \u episcopal! et spiritual! unctione 
ac benediotiore rcgiam dignitatem potim quatn tcrrcna poiestate cumecuti estis: 
attenderc subtil i inteilectu debctis, quoniam ad diffiniuoncm sbph<I splritus, quam 
synodal iauccoritate protu!it> execpti non est is; *Si quisJnqnitpContra suarn profess ioncm 
vel subscrrptionim venerit, ipse sc honofe privabft'. Here again Hincmar cites this 
canon in the content of written CJ. Anton, op r tit. p. ) Ji with n. 966* foi the fine 
catena of legal authority appealed to by Hincmar in this passage. 

1. PL 125, eoL 1 04 1 : 'Hacc . . , cuncta.s dicbus vitac vestrae foe setvacuros promisistisj 
ei&dcm episcopis, qui pratiences adcrant t et caetecis regni vestri cpiscoprs, qui corpore 
praesentcs rtort ade-ranc, tt ommbm ttrum iutiessvribxi^ et ocnnibuS epiacopis in regno 
vestro consistent ibus h et m multibus soramdem tpistoperum ad eotum petitionem dediatis*, 
Cf, the reference later in the same work, coL iotSG, to the oath by ttbich Charles swore 
the capitefarft of Jkauvais; 'coram Deo et angel is eius p in fide et dcxtera vestra, pet 
spatarn vest ram wron/rtf". Clearly both promise and oath were involved in 845. Hincmar 
and his colleagues had to take account of Germanic tradition as well as canonical 
practice: both streams converged in Carol ingian kingship. For the oath on the sword, 
see Schramm, Kaistr t Kmigc und Papsie, L 1 So. 

i, PL 125, col. 1042* See p,)M8, n- 1 ffpra. 
See ppJl35 f. supra. 
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could 'often' retain power in the eyes of men. 1 But he did not 
consider the alternative possibility: that a bad ruler might by due 
legal process enforced by ecclesiastical authorities be deposed on 
earth* He cited from the Old Testament the case of David, made 
king through the agency of Samuel, and Jatet held accountable by 
Samuel's successor Nathan for the breach of his profession in 
becoming proud when he had promised humility: 

* . * supcrbiendd David * - * facie ns (ontra pr&fessiomm suam * * . dignitatem 
legiam, quam peccando perdidit, confes&us coram Nathan poenitendo 
recuperavit. 2 

Then in the New Testament there was Peter, who broke his pro- 
fession in denying Christ : 

* . . faciens co/tfra suam proftssiotim * ♦ . confessus , , . coram omnibus 
apostolh , , , apostolatum quern negando perdiderat, confitendo et 
fieri do rccepit. 

Thus, Hincmar concluded, anyone who confessed, repented and 
corrected whatever he had done in breach of his profession *ad 
hnnorem redire, et in ho no re prae valet, Domino misetante, manere\ 
To deny this would be to challenge the authority of Matthew xvi y 
iy> where Christ had conferred these powers of jurisdiction on the 
praeposifi einsdem t&clesiae? Only shortage of space and time, said 
Hincmar, prevented him from explaining how the exercise of these 
powers conformed to the sacrae Ttgf4&€, These limitations dtd not 
prevent him from rehearsing now verbatim the promises of 
Bcauvais and Quieriy given by Charles to the contemporary 
praeposifi udmm. T he consequence of failure to fulfil these promises 
was clear : loss ofregia digmtas. But the mechanics of earthly deposition 
remained unspecified, Hincmar drew back from the assertion that 
bishops had power to depose the consecrated king who broke his 
profession, although his own treatment of liturgy and law had seemed 
to prepare the way for precisely that. It is not hard to understand 
why Hincmar hesitated to put forward a revolutionary claim, for 
which neither biblical history nor ecclesiastical tradition afforded 
any precedent, and whose political implications in this time of 
waning royal authority have been seen by M. David 4 as too dangerous 
fot Hincmar to risk exposing. And yet it is worth recalling that in 
859 Charles himself, at Hincmar' s prompting and in the crisis of 
foreign invasion, had stated the possibility of his being 'throw T n 

I + PL 1040: L Quod liwt non fiat, siqut saepe solet iccidere, in oculis 

hominum, fit tsunen sempec in otulis Dei*. 
i + ibid* The reference is to 11 Reg., xiri, 

3, PL i2jj col. 1041. Here Hincmar quotes, without attribution from Augustine* 
Ep. tSj : set p. 134 mpw> He was probably quoting from memory, since his ten of 
Matt, xvi t 19 diverges slightly from AugustuWs and is closer to the Vulgate. 

4. 'Lc sentient*, pp, 60 tT. p and Som>mvtuli t pp. ft. 
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out from tiJs [royal] consecration {firoid a cowsecraiime) by the trial 
and judgment of the bishops {audientia et iudicium episcoporumf } 
Nothing that Hincmar wrote subsequently involved an abandonment 
of this position, M, David seems to ignore the possibilities inherent 
in Hinc mar's argument of 868 when he treats the two extmpla here 
as confirming his own belief that Hincnw contemplated only the 
excommunication, never the deposition t of a king who violated 
the Jaws: 'Hincmar fait etat de cette privation ^ tenor seulement 
pour signaler qu'a condition de faite penitence, le coupable pcut 
rccuperer son posted But in the case of a bishop, as the events of 
861/2 had shown, suspension from office could be the prelude to 
total deposition if penitence were not forthcoming. Addressing 
Charles the Bald in 86 B, Hincmar for reasons of tact and tactics 
chose to cite exempia where such penitence was offered, and where, 
therefore, loss of honor proved temporary. His immediate object 
was to urge the king to mend his ways, not to provoke con- 
frontation a Poulrantt. But his argument left open the possibility, 
in theory at least, that the penalty of deposition might be exacted 
later if the voice of the propositi went unheeded j and the juristic 
basis for such a claim was explicitly stated in the thirteenth canon 
of 419, that diffiniHo Santii sptrihts^ made manifest by synodal 
authority, from which the king himself was not exempt. 

Although Hincmar never cited this canon explicitly to Louis ITI, 
he did, in two letters of June 88k, implicitly extend its application 
to the king. In the first letter, when he quoted the canon in relation 
to his own oiftce, he had appealed also to the king's profession, and 
could therefore conclude! 

Si vobis consenscto, ut contra divioas ct humanas kges, ct contra vestram 
et meam, coram pluribus in synodo episcopis cohibentibus, professionem 
facialis, me perdanjj et vos Hon salvabo. 3 

1, See p. 142, Oh 3 supra. 

z. La $onperamsti ± p. iaB, n. jo* The source of the two vxtwpioy unnoticed by M. 
David, is Augustine^ Ep r iSj, CSEL lvii, pp. 59 f. Hincmar quoted this same passage 
verbatim in LK Capii. t c. xx. t PL coL 357^ arguing that no man-made law is 
irn mutable, and that changing circumstances may mean that ]nws have to be changed. 
Relating this principle to the question of whether penitent fapsi should retain their 
offices, he quoted Augustine to this effect: the norm was that Mich men should he 
deprived of office permanent ly* for the sake of rigw Msiipttnat, not through duptratia 
indulgtnti{K> yet discretion must be used, and if the penitent showed true humility, 
especially if he held high office so that whole peoples, a* well as himself, were affected, 
then severity might be relaxed. In arguing that the church uses discretion, in exercising 
its authority, Hincmar stresses the scope of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Rihrmann, 
ep. fit, i, 204 ff.j notes that Hincmar was not always willing to allow that penitent 
Inpsi might be restored, even p&sf dign&m JafijfatfjtHttm, an J shows, p* 205 with n* $4, 
that the passage from Augustine's Ep. iH^ t and al&o a false decretal (Ps.-Calixtus, 
ct xix-xx) which bortows from it, both telate to deposition from office, not excom- 
miinication T in the case of clerics, Hincmaj*s use of Augustine's txtntpfa will therefore 
hardJy bear M. David's interpretation. 

j + PL nGpCol. tij. Cf, supra p. 161. 
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Given ihe conclusion he drew in his own case, Hincmar *s close 
linking of 'your and my profession* implied that the king was liable 
to the same penalty as the bishop, namely deposition* 

In rhe second letter, having stressed the condition - debit&s kjps 
strvattdt - under which the king had acceded, Hincmai pointed out 
the illegality of Louis's action In the Beauvais election, 

. » * contra regulas ecclesiasticas, contraque anuquorum el christianoru ni 
rcgum leges, contraque praedeccssorum ac progenitorum vestrorum 
promulgationes &cd et contra il lor urn comuetiadinerru 

This was immediately followed up by a much firmer warning: 

, * > vos videte ne pro hoc illicito facto canonicas su$cincaris scnientias* 
vel jo hoc saccule, vcl in futuro* 1 

The last three words left the threat of deposition oblique, but there 
could be no doubt as to the content of the 'canonical sentences'. 
The king who acted contra ngulas cmiroqut k%e$ deprived himself of 
kingship. The execution of the sentence in hot saetuk might remain 
in suspense, but the king's liability to deposition was clear. 

There is one further piece of evidence which suggests that not 
only Hincmar but many of his clerical contemporaries may have 
been able to contemplate the deposition of kings. In the West 
Ftankish realm, from the mid-ninth century, there seems to have 
been a fairly widespread knowledge and use of three privileges 
granted by Gregory the Great at the request of Queen Brunhilda 
and her son to a foundation at Autun, all three containing the 
same remarkable penalty formula: 

Si quls tcio ngnm* sacerdomm et judicum atque satadarwm persoRarsjs f 
hanc const itudonis paginam cognoscens, contra earn venire tcntaverir, 
potestatis honor isqtte sm digriiate cereal* 

It is hardly likely, given the absence of any supporting evidence^ 
that the pope was here foreshadowing another Gregory in inde- 
pendently threatening kings with deposition 3 : perhaps he was 

1. PL 126, cols. 119 f. 

2. Register sun, il-t), MGH lipp. n r pp. 376-81. 

3. Despite tilt suKfctstkm of Ui [matin, end Politics m tht MiddU Agts (London, 
( 97j)» P* >H Gregory I did not> in my tect, iruend any claim to papal jyristdiction 
otci kings, still Less any tight to depusc them. For Gregory VIFs exploitation of his 
predecessor 1 & penalty-clause in just tit is sense, see Ms letter to Hermann of Mctz, 
Register rv 3 i and viti, iij MGH lipp. ScrL 11 1 cd. Ei. Caspar, i. 294 and ii« jjo. See 
Caspar's comments at ii* 5 50, n< z, with other instances of Gregory VH*s use of this 
text; also Caspar, 'Grcgor VII ul sdncn Briefcn 1 , lint. Zeittdrlff r exxn (it>24) h ij F. 
The ptonounctrrieiit of judgment on kings was a key istue in the. polemics of rhe later 
eleventh century. Apologists of Henry TV ± who rtever doubted the genuineness of 
Gregory I'fi penalty-clause, challenged Gregory VH'a interpretation of it: judgments 
they held, remained in God's hands. See De imitate ttffai& eenmvtttufa, ii* 15, MGH 
Libel Li dc Lite it. p. 227, and for an Indictment of Gregory YD*? misuse of his source, 
Contra tpiml&n bhtdebr&ndi, L i a _ q, ibid. pp. 3.9.1 f. 
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simply basing his words on those of Btunhilda in hot original 
request 1 In the present context, the relevant point is the familiarity 
of this passage to Hincmar and his contemporaries. Flodoard's 
notice of a letter of Hincmar* s to the widow of Charles the Bald 
shows that Bishop Patduius of I.aon had borrowed Gregory's 
penal ty-formuJa in a privilege which he drew up at Chariest 
request , sometime between 842 and 869, for the convent of Orrigny. 2 
In quoting this passage to % dowager queen, Hmcnw naturally 
made no attempt to apply the threat of deposition, although he was 
protesting vigorously at her violation of the Orrigny privilege. 
But the emphasis he placed on the authority of the penalty-formula - 
the words were not those of Pardulus but of 'the blessed pope 
Gregory" - imply his awareness of their implications. Again, 
precisely this penalty-formula of Gregory's was used in a privilege 
for the church of Beauvais ? confirmed with the consent of Charles the 
Ba!d by 'the bishops of four provinces*. Hincmar quoted this part 
of the Beauvais privilege both in a public letter of B St and in the 
Quae exseqm debcat episcopal His audience, both at the royal court 

1. So L. JVC Hartmann in MGH Epp. n r p. 378, m 6 f mentioning similar penalty* 
formulae in decrees df Merovingian councils and in the Libtr Ditirnut, and,, likewise 
stressing parall^]s in Lhe Ubtr Dinraut, Anton, Sfudiets %h dm Kfosterprivikgicn dtr Papj-fe 
m friibfA Mittttalfcr (Bci\\n j 1973), pp. 54 f. with nn. 47,. 4S. {I am grateful to Ian Wood 
far this reference J But in these other cases, the penalty is always excommunication, 
not deposition, and kings are never specified. .Although the binding of successors 
^forever' appear* in Merovingian diplomas and in MarcutPs formulae, these texts offer 
no trcic parallels for Gregory's penalty-clause. Hartmann's suggestion has been widely 
accepted : sec F, Homes Dudden^ Gregory iht Great {London, 1 905 ), ii. ft^ L", and Anton, 
SfuditHy p. jj, n. 48,, with further references. Siudtmarm, "Die FcVnfbrmer*, pp. i6& L T 
skates over the problem^ Still worth consulting, though apparently ignored by Anton, 
is J. MabillorL, Dt re fdpkmatka {Paris, ifitfi), \L c. 9, pp. 104 fL, citing two Roman 
synodal i^mlty-fomiuise of 6 So and 704 in which kings are specified, though only 
excommunication is prescribed. (Sec now MGH Seriptores rer* Merov. vi t pp + 227 
nnd 2 4 7.) Cf+ (inii J a r feat ur es in rh t fo rmn lac d iscussed by P. Sims- William s, 'Cent i nc nta 1 
inftucn.ee at Bath monastery in the seventh century 1 , Anglo-Saxon Jliigiatsti, iv (1^75 ) h J L 
But the closest parallel to Gregory's formula , hitherto apparently unnoticed, appears 
in xvi Toledo, c. x, PL &4 t col. 544: "SI quts sane regum succedtntium cunctas huius 
const 1 tut ion is nostrae deitnitionea cu&todire out adamplete distulerit . , . ex dtvino 
iudicio rebus omnibus et honore praesenti in sedUo careat . ♦ / {I omit the lengthy 
spiritual penalties here)* Tbc pus si Exility of a direct influence should be noted. It 
remains doubtful whether the Visigothic bishops drtw any more practical infe fences 
from the formula than did Gregory 1, The genuineness of Gregory's privileges for 
Autun in their entirety was convincingly shown by Hartmann, fof, at*', see also Anton, 
Studkn, p, 5 J, n. 47- The untenable view that the pcnaky-foimula is an clcvenrh- 
century forgery is unfortunately repeated in the revised edition of Kern, GvitttgRadetitwa, 
pp. 186, n- 597, and $95. 

i.Flodoard, Wistaria Rmmuv eafeiiae t iii. c + 17, MGH SS* xm, p. 549. Schrdxs, 
op. tiL t Register no. J j7 d does not give the full text. Hincmar** letter can be dated 
*77-fla. For the privilege itself sec 'fessier, Rteatii, ii, $20, no* 197 bis. 

PL tarf, cols, ijo f.; PL iaj, col. 1091. The suggestion of E. Loening, D#r 
Kirvfwnrtobi im Rtic&t d&r Aforevitfgtr ($ttas$btirg f 1878), li + 392, n. i, that Htndmar 
himself forged Gregory's privileges for Annua, is unacceptable. Equally so is the \\tv? 
<jf Lesne, 'Nicholas let et les libett&i des monasteres des Gaules'j Le Mvytn ^g?, 
xx'w (itjti), joi ff. F that the privileges were forged in ninth-century Frankia. For the 
manuscript evidence against this, see Hartmqnci, he* Hi. The hypotheses of Loening 
and Lesne cannot accommodate the use of Gregory's privileges by popes Nicholas J 
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and at synodal gatherings was being familiarized with the idea that 
specified ilJcgal acts entailed the deposition of office -holders whether 
royal or episcopal 

While recent scholarship has highlighted the importance of law 
in Hincnw *s political ideas, there has remained a tendency to regard 
the restraints he pkced upon kingship as essentially moral, nor 
juristic. 1 Hincmar, on this reading, was concerned to stress the 
king's spiritual duties, to urge his conformity to Scriptural models, 
and to keep before him the threat of divine judgment* From the 
evidence considered above, however, Hincmar can be seen, as by 
some earlier scholars j 2 to have claimed not only sacramental 
twetoritas but a specific jurisdiction over the consecrated king. It 
aecms cleat that he both designed and used restraints of a concrete 
legal type , finding tn litutgy and law the requisite juristic models 
and instruments. In the painful struggle towards a positive response 
to contemporary political change, Hincmar was forced to modify 
western ideological tradition as evolved before* and especially 
during, the reign of Charlemagne, in order to cope with the new 
realities of the reign of Charles the Bald. a 1'or Illncmar's interests 
as a statesman were basically practical: law and liturgy served him 
as means to political ends, 4 Though he subjected more than one 



and John VIII: for details, see Caspar, i Grcgor Vir, p+ ij t n+ i > observing that 
Nicholas reproduced the penalty-formula *ohnc das anstiissjge rcgum* while John 
included it. Caspar's denial of any significance In this nimh-century papal usage may 
perhaps be questioned- (I have been unable to follow up his reference to the unpublished 
Berlin dissertation (1912) of E, Hufe.) Dependence on the same Gregorian source can 
be demonstrated in the privilege of Nicholas J for St Calais (Jirtfi-Ewaid 1735 - 
un mentioned by Caspar): ficc Lesnc, tdri supra, p. 301 with n. 5, noting sever?] signs of 
this dependence, but failing to draw attention to the St Calais penalty-formula, ed. 
Perela, MGH Epp. Kar. Acvi iv ± p. 683: l Hacc autem constituta volumus omnibus 
omruno modis inviolabilia + + ■ permanent, et a ncminc vel rtgam vcl episcoporum 
velalicuhis ordinis Tiolari , . . unde congtituimus ut primus quisquc hoc [i.f. Violation 
of the privilege! molitus fuerit, ttti honoris djgm'fate priwtur, jhw $it i&ttui&it, sive sit 
cedes tastica persona: deinde ab ecclcsiasiicae communtonis socictate fiat alfcnus*. 
Pcrcls, &i£* p. 68o, n. 1 and Lesnc, ubi supra, pp + joi *f.j treat the St Calais privily 
as spririous. But W. Gonartj 'The privilege of Nicholas I for St Calais: a new theory 1 , 
Rfivfr J}ftj.'^iiiifK r Ijcxi (ip^i)p 187 ffhj has argued strongly tint it is genuine* If so, its 
penalty-clause deserves closer attention than it has; received. So also docs Hincmar *s 
publication of Gregory's formula. 

1. See Morrison,, op. est. pp. 237 ft; Anton, op. tit. p. J19 with n. 9J3. 

i. See, though without any analysis of the juristic evidence, H. Lilicnfein, Dfc 
Aascbmungtn t>ott Stost tmA Ktrcbe im Ktifb dar KzroHfiger (Heidclbcrgcr Abhandlungcn, 
lift. 1, 190a}, pp, too ff. ; G T FJirenlbrth, 'Hinkmar von Reims und Ludwig III Yon 
Wtstffinken + Eine kkchenrcdh cliche Untersuchxuig > J Ztiisebrifi jiit Kin'ken£ i ftthicbte T 
x\iv {\yti) t p. 97. 

3' See WaUace-Hadrill, The Via Regia\ pp. j(i fT^ and c&p. 3^ on ideas of resistance 
to unjust kings: 'Sooner or later, someone would want to limit kingship itself: Hincmar 
vaf nearly did\ I would go just one step further than this, 

4. CJ. rlie pertinent remarks *>f Briiht, ' H ink mariana*, pp. 76 f. : for Hincmar, as 
for the Lothatingian bishops during the controversy over Lothar IPs divorce, *stand 
das frankische StaatswoM IcCHcn Endes hoher ats das kanooische Rccht . . . [Abcr] 
es ware ganfc ungerecht, Hinkmar da raits crnen Vorwurf machen an wolkn'. 
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king to harsh criticism, to penance and even to eKcommunication^ 
Hincmar could hardly have seen any episcopal claim to depose 
kings as either desirable or practical politics* It was not that his 
thought, as has been suggested, 8 lacked originality or coherence i 
rather, his objective was a new kind of consensus, a new structure 
of political relations, by means of which the realm could achieve 
solidiias. This theme provides the unity in Hiocmar*s public life, 
Jinking the 'program me* of Coulaines with that of Fkncs (88t), a It 
can be no coincidence that such terms as communis and commmittr 
appear with a new frequency in a political sense in the public 
documents of Charles the Bald's reign. 4 Then* as often in medieval 
political thought, ecclesiology influenced the concept of the state 5 : 
king, clergy and popultis^ recognizing their collective stake in the 
communis sains, were now to act together in the interests of their 
communis uiilitas.* AJ1, and not only the king, had to accept the 
limits implied here* 

In the working out of some of these implications, ilincmar's 
thought is impressive not only for its originality and coherence 

i. For Hincmar's excommunication of Lothar I, sec MGR Epp. v, p t £05, and 
Flodoard's notice of an absolution, Hist. Rent. Z-ff., iii. c. icv td. cit. p. 483 (Schrors, 
Register no, 76), For thieats to excommunicate Charles the Bald, see Pro Ltk Dtf> t 
PL iijj col. 10; 8, and a letter of &G 6, PL 1 36, col, 97* For the penance inipo scd o 11 Louis 
III, see PL 126, col. 2jo> Cf* also Hincmar's very explicit citations of the ixtmpkatt of 
King Cteias (ir Paral. jotvi, 16 *f.) in Pro Eet. Lift, Dtf, t PL 1 21, cols. 1049, ioj> fT.> and 
the decrees of FJmes, PL 125, coL 1071 : 'Odas . . . de temple a sacerdotibus ejttttti ♦ k .' 
Pin the Oiias theme in other ninth-century sources 3 as A warning to kings not to go 
'extra minister rum Tcistrum*, sec Anton, op. cit. pp. 410, n. and 4jj* 

1. M, David, *Lc serment'^ p + in, 

3, For wfrdifaf rfgtti as an objective at Goulaines i sec the preface* Capit* n p p. 
The decrees of Fimes are in PL 115, cols* 1069 £f + ; in the preface, col. 1071, Hincmar 
nnd his colleagues declare themselves *non nova condenres sed quae a maio.fi bus 
nostril secundum tramitem sanctarvim scripturarumrfrfttto, eta christianis imperatoribtis 
ac reft i bus prwttfJgate, et usque ad haee pcriculo&a nostiac infelicitatis tempera fucre 
tervaitt, qmsl lumina in jina]ignorum opcrum tencbras . „ devocamus'. The synodal 
decrees treated as a whole the affairs of church and state, and were meant to 
be observed by ±11 in the realm. C ti: Afatmifh sd rtgm tt mmistros Tziptthtiem T included 
twenty-one passages from capitularies, the last of them from that of Mccrsen 
(fiji), with its guarantees for the hx tf mstitia of every fidetir: seep. 148 tuprs. C. viii 
contained a sketch of Charicm^gnc + & government as a deliberately-icUalfecd model: *ct 
ad capitium lecti sui tabulae cum graphio habebat, ct quae sive id die sive in noctc de 
tttilitiiff mticli tsekxase et dc profscftt et soiidknte regni meditsbatur, in eisdcm tabu I is 
adnotabat, - .etquandoadplaeitumstium verjtchat, omnia subtiliter rractataplenitudlnc 
consitiarorum suomm monstrabat et tvmtmmi (xyrtsiUo illn ad effectum perdu cere 
procurabat\ If legislation remains in the king's hands, its implementation is seen to 
rest on consensus: ef. Gapit. n, p. 307 (Pities, 861}; *illa capitals quae consensu fidclium 
nostrorum fieri iussimus*; ibid, p, $13 (Pfrres, 664): 'consensus popuir* Hincmar 
dcp?cls Chaflemagne in Lerms made familiar by Charles the J^ldr Sec the fine, comments 
of Lowe, 'Hinkmar 1 , pp. 222 &. t on this and comparable passages in Hincmar 's fate 
u 1 orks 1 *. * + vas aussieht wie ein Lob dcr Verfpingenhcit, was in Wirklichkcit die 
freilich nicht schr crfolgreichc Mnlmung an die Gegenvart, sich vom Nutwn des 
Ko^nigs^ des Reiches und der Kirchc durch kcine egoistischen Intercssen abbringen 
2u laascn'. 

4> See Capit- ii. Index Verb., s*v+ 'Communis'* 

^, Sec S. Wo]jn s Pat'tiks and Vision {Boston, 1960), pp, 1^7 ff F 

G. For these and similar linked concepts, sec Capit. n, pp. 73, jjj, 328, etc. 
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but also for its realism and fitm basis in Prankish political traditions. 
He applied to kingship, on the one hand, that older and functional 
definition which he found, in principle at least, in the church's 
own internal tirgani nation, so that the king's office acquired the 
same clear juristic delimitation as the bishop's. 1 He appealed to law, 
on the other hand, less in abstract terms than as a surviving and 
still evolving common denominator of rights and interests, a 
publicly-acknowledged regulator of relations between the main 
competitors for power in the West Prankish realm. 2 Hence the 
shrewdly utilitarian nature of his attempts at a Jong scries of great 
public gatherings to commit king, clergy and poputus together to the 
preservation of both the rsgulae and the feges tt statute* At this 
constitutional level, affirming the identity of the Jaws with the 
public i n teres t t Hint mat could transcend any antithesis between 
the juristic and the moral His own lifetime (805/6-882) spanned 
the Carolingian Empire from its heyday to its dissolution: his 
political thought forms a bridge between the ideologies of theocratic 
and feudal kingship. 3 

1. Bar HLncmar's parallel role in producing GimiktLy^oratmcted royal and episcopal 
CynsecfJtJiin-tites, see Btmman, Sttcring and Crowning, pp. na (f + 

2. Cf. supra pp* ] 46 

j. I am vecy grateful 10 Mr John Gilljngham, Professor J. WalUce-HadrUL and 
Professor Walter UUmann, who kindly offered constructive criticisms of an earlier 
draft of this paper, If errors of fact or of judgment remain, they are my responsibility 
alone. 
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THE A NNA LS OF ST. BER TIN 



I 

Though the keeping of annals or chronicles had never entirely ceased in 
Western Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire, the eighth and ninth 
centuries brought changes that were qualitative as well as quantitative. 1 
Before Charlemagne's reign t annalists had been at work in several 
monasteries in the British Isles and then on the Continent; and one 
branch of Charlemagne's family had sponsored the keeping of 
something rather like annals of the Prankish realm. 2 Still, it was not until 
Charlemagne's time, specifically with the organising of a royal chapel 
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and a 'chancery* (the two cannot be rigidly distinguished) at his court, 
and the basing of that court at Aachen for at least part of each year from 
794 onwards, that the Royal Frankish Annals became a court product, 
kept up by royal chaplains or notaries. 3 Charlemagne himself is usually 
said to have inspired this development, but palace clerks had their own 
reasons for writing contemporary history: 'no learned man doubts, I 
think', wrote one learned man of the period, 'that it is the most ancient 
practice, habitual for kings up to now, to have whatever things are done 
or happen written down in annals for posterity to learn about'. 4 The 
stress here seems to be on the historical consciousness of the learned 
rather than any use- value to the king. Given the character of the palace 
personnel and a culture common to the scholars in monasteries and 
palace alike, the transfer of monastic annal-writing to the court was a 
natural move. Once the annals were there, it is possible that the king T or 
at any rate his counsellors, occasionally consulted them and felt glad to 
know that *the most ancient practice 1 was revived. But there is tio 
evidence that Charlemagne tried to publicise or circulate them, still less 
use them for propaganda — a point I shall return to later. 

Palace clerks writing up contemporary 'doings and events' worked 
under severe difficulties in ninth-century Francia. Court scholars were 
expected when necessary to double as warriors, and not all kings would 
have responded as good humour edly as Pippin of Aquitaine did to cack- 
handed Ermold: 'Lay your weapons aside brother, and better stick to 
your books! 15 The extent to which the court remained itinerant, even 
when courtiers were not actually campaigning, made documents hard to 
collect and store. The ninth-century royal archive was termed the 
armarium ' — the cupboard — which is probably just what it was. Written 
material, then* was not very plentiful for the court annalist: in the main he 
noted, rather, what he had witnessed, or what oral informants had 
witnessed- The court was a centre to which such information flowed, 
But rumour was rife: it was no cliche when a ninth-century annalist 
wrote that the king learned some piece of news Tor certain 1 or * by a not 
uncertain messenger 1 . 7 Sheer problems of communication were 
enormous, and sometimes a tided to deliberately by Carolingian rulers. 8 

1 have glanced first at the production of the ARF t in the time of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, because the Annals of St Bertin began 
life as a continuation thereof. Perhaps I should have said, * so-called Annals 

1 Fferkenstem 1959, pp T 40flf., 74ft, Malbos 1966, In what follows, the Roysl Frankish 
Aiutnti are referred to as the ARF. 
4 Sniaragdus, Vita S. Benedict! Attiatttitsis* MGH, SS XV i t p. 20 1. 

* Ermold. la Houoretn Hludowhu line 2019, p,154, Cp. Lupus, Ep, 72, ii. p. 12. 

* Ganshof 1958, pp.65flT. 

7 E g, A3 s. a, 875, pp J 96, 198; 862, p. 87; 869, p. 156. Cp. 871, pp.1 82-3, 

* AB S. a. 837 t p.22; «M T pp. 105, 112. Cp, Lupus, Epp. 35 T 45. 101 1 i, pp. 154, 186; ii h 
p, 1 24; Hincmar Ep. 169. MGH Epp. KA VI, i, pp. 158-9. 
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of St Bcrtin' (though I think it's too late to propose an alternative label) 
for despite their monastic ring, these annals have no other connection 
with St Berlin's than the accident that the earliest manuscript was 
probably copied out there. 9 In the manuscripts (and there are not many), 
the AB immediately follow the ARF. There is no new heading, no break 
at all: the AB annalist simply takes up the story in 830 where the A R F left 
off in 829. Yet there must have been some kind of break in production at 
this point, because most manuscripts of the ARF do not continue with the 
AB. It seems that the break coincides with a change in authorship in 
circumstances which also contributed to a dispersal of copies of the ARF: 
the arch-chaplain Hilduin, who had exercised some kind of supervision 
over the annals* production up to 830, in that year joined the revolt of 
Louis the Pious' sons and fell into disgrace- HiJduin's successor as arch- 
chaplain, Fulco, evidently included the continuance of the annaJs- 
tradition amongst his responsibilities, until he in turn was moved to a 
new job away from the court in 835. 1 1 The first five years of the ,4/2 thus 
predictably show continuity of themes and general style with the earlier 
ARF, especially perhaps with those covering the 820s. The picture is 
somewhat skewed by the fact that Fulco's annals cover years of political 
upheavals — Louis the Pious * removal from power in 833, his temporary 
replacement by his eldest son Lothar, followed by Louis' recovery early 
in 834 - which must have made the keeping of court annals peculiarly 
hard, It looks as if, though information was being col iected throughout, 
the annals for the early 830s were not written up in their present form 
until 834. Louis the Pious is consistently depicted as a wronged father, 
with all the stress laid on his virtues of magnanimity, paternal feeling, 
patience in adversity - *as is his custom 1 , comments the annalist 12 - and 
finally, clemency. His enemies, especially Ebho, archbishop of Rheims, 
who stage-managed Louis* enforced penance {and hence de facto 
deposition) at Soissons, are equally consistently depicted in hostile 
terms: their traits, the very opposite of Louis', are disobedience, 
disloyalty, filial impiety, cruelty. The annalist tried to maintain the ARF 
tradition in recording the ruler's itinerary, especially where he spent 
Faster and Christmas each year, when and where assemblies were held 
and at which one the annual gifts were handed over + But inevitably the 
entries for 832-3 became a chronicle of the conflict between Louis and his 
sons, with other events neglected. In 834, the annalist's horizon could 
widen again; he recorded a Danish attack on Frisia, and had more detailed 
information on affairs in Italy and in Neustria. 13 

y Li villain 1%4, pp. v + xviflT. In what follows, the AtittaisofSt Benin are referred to as 
the AB. 

in Compare Kurzc lH l ^5 h preface, with Le villain 1964, pp.xxiifT 

1 I r — , . — — - I 1 ■ ■ ■ J^-i 

tiricrsori 1940a, pp,277fr,; Levillain l%4, pp.viiitt.; Mai bos 1%6, 
AB s. a. 832, p.7. 
13 AB &. a, 834, pp. 14-5. 
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It is worth asking what court chaplains and clerks, in particular Fulco 
himself, actually did when Louis was imprisoned and Lothar with his 
own entourage temporarily took up quarters at Aachen. No doubt those 
of Louis 1 clerks who stayed loyal to hitn thought fit to lie low for a w T hile: 
as the AB say under 833, 'some of those against whom the rebels 1 wrath 
raged most fiercely slipped away and took themselves off to the lands of 
their friends and faithful men 1 . Palace ckrks had personal links with 
monasteries - Fulco himself was abbot of St Wandrille as well as of St 
Hilaire at Poitiers — and would seek refuge there* The resumption of 
an n a 1- writing at Louis* court must have had to wait till the spring or 
summer of 835. This same year brought another change of arch-chaplain 
with Louis* appointment of his half-brother and stand-by. Bishop 
Drogo of Metz, 15 while Fulco went to administer the archdiocese of 
Rheims following Ebbo's removal from office, formalised in February 
835. Unlike his two predecessors as arch-chaplain, Drogo had episcopal 
responsibilities* which he took seriously. Because he had to spend much 
time away from the court, Drogo assigned the task of keeping up the 
annals to one of the palace chaplains- A single surviving manuscript 
reveals the existence of a copy of the annals from 830 onwards which 
may have been made late in 837, for it contains part of the annal for that 
year but breaks off before the AB account of the winter assembly at 
Aachen. 16 This copy of the AB annals for 830 to 837 was preserved at 
MeU in the twelfth century: presumably it had been made for Drogo, 
who as arch-chaplain, though not based at court, continued to take an 
interest in the annals if not actively to supervise them. 

II 

One of Louis the Pious* palace clerks, then, took over the AB in 835 ♦ 
Given that he had been trained in the chapel and continued to work there, 
residing at the court with access to information, written and oral, 
coming in there, his annals, like Fulco T s, show predictable continuity of 
style and content with the preceding ARF. This continuity in the annals 
as long as they were being kept up at the court transcends any changes of 
authorship as between one clerk, or group of clerks > and another. It 
seems wiser, therefore t not to split the AB in the conventional way, like 
Gaul, into three parts, according to authors, but rather to split it into 
two: the part written at the court, and the part written elsewhere. The 
appearance of a new annalist in 835 is, then, relatively insignificant in 
terms of the character of the AB. Still, it is time to identify our clerk as 

M ABs a. 833, 

15 Oexle 1%7. pp.347ft 

1h Lev ill am, pp.xxxixff. This is Grat's MS l M\ 
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Prudentius. He was a Spaniard by origin, probably from a refugee 
family who sought their fortune north of the Pyrenees early in Louis the 
Pious* reign 1S and were doing well enough in Gas cony by about 820 to 
send one of their boys to Louis' court, eventually to take up service in the 
chapel. Prudentius* family connexions may have had some effect on his 
access to information about the Spanish March, Gascony and even Spain 
itself, but the AB yield disappointingly little evidence and virtually none 
of Prudentius* correspondence survives 1 to help our understanding of 
him. More important than his biological connexions, anyway, seem to 
have been the new social ones of common outlook, experience, culture 
and personal interest which he made at Louis' court, Two men in 
particular were there in the 830s who had a major influence on his 
subsequent career: Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres from 840, and Wenilo, 
archbishop of Sens from 836 or 837. 30 Both these men had powerful 
connexions within the Frankish realm: henceforth the Spaniard could 
hope through them, as well as through Carolingian patronage, for 
power there too. In the ninth century, an able palace clerk could 
reasonably expect to end up a bishop, 

Prudentius kept writing the AB from 835 to 861, when he died on the 
job. But because his situation changed radically during this period, so too 
did the nature of the AB. Until 840, the annals continued to centre on the 
movements and doings of Louis the Pious - his campaigns, his 
whereabouts on the major feasts, his assemblies, his relations with his 
sons. Where else than at court could Prudentius have got the information 
that on 26 December 83 S t a terrible flood happened in Frisia after w hich 
*the number of people drowned was very carefully counted: 2,437 deaths 
were reported*? Who but a palace clerk would have been so shattered 
by the conversion to Judaism ('rumour spread the news 1 ) of the palace 
clerk Bodo who had, so to speak T defected while on a visit to Rome? 22 
Only at court could Prudentius have used the text of a letter sent by the 
West Saxon King yEthelwulf to Louis in 839 reporting an English priest*s 
vision of supernatural warning: * if Christian people do not quickly do 
penance for their various vices and crimes - - . then all of a sudden pagan 
men will lay waste their land with fire and sword*. 2 * The interest in 
Vik i n g a c t i v ities , and i n th e A ngl o-Sa xons 1 response to them f would recur 
in Prudentius* annals in later years. 34 But while he remained at Louis' 

17 Wattenbach-Levison 1957, pp.34Sf. 

Ih Cp. T though with no mention of Galindo-Pru dentins, Higounet 1949, 
19 MGH t Epp. KA III, pp.323-4, 631-3. 
^ Levillain 1927; Werner 1959, pp, 164iT. 

21 AB a. 839 + p. 28. The event is recorded between references to Lent and Easter (6 
April) 839 presumably because details were not available at the court until March. 

22 ABi, a, 839 t pp.27-8, 
33 ABs, a. 839, pp.29-30. 

24 Sec Pauhnc S la I ford' £ paper in M. Gibson and J. Nelson edd., Charles the Bald: Court end 
Kingdom, BAR International Scries 101 (Oxford, 1981}, pp. 137-51. 
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court, the image of imperial success was kept as bright as possible* 
According to Nithard's later and plausible account, there was a 
conspiracy against Louis in 838* but the AB say nothing of it. Prudentius, 
knowing the emperor might see his work, gave the impression that 
Louis' arrangements for the royal inheritance of his youngest son 
Charles were quite secure; but Nit hard, writing in very different 
circumstances, would reveal the opposition Louis 1 plans aroused. 25 

Where was Prudentius when, on 20th June 840, the old emperor died? 
Levillain^ has suggested that already during the winter of 839—40 
Prudentius was attached to the court of the young Charles at Poitiers in 
Aquitaine and remained with him, or with the Empress Judith, 
thereafter. This would mean that Prudentius* career shifted fairly 
smoothly from one court to another, in which case his annals should 
reflect simply a transfer of personal adherence from the old emperor to 
Charles, But perhaps things were more complicated. It may well be that 
Bishop Ebroin of Poitiers had already taken up the office of arch-chaplain 
to Charles in 839, 27 but to claim that Prudentius was on hisstaflffrom this 
time onwards, one would look for evidence either in Lupus 1 
correspondence, perhaps, of a personal connexion between the two men, 
or in the A B for Prudentius' closeness to Charles in 840, The former line 
is a dead-end; the latter leads in another direction, for the 840 annal, after 
recording Louis* death on an island in the Rhine 'within sight of the 
palace of Ingelheim*, 28 has practically no more to say, and nothing at all 
about Charles* doings. I think that Prudentius* along w ith Drogo of 
Met^, the archbishops of Maim, and Trier and many others, was at Louis 1 
deathbed 29 and so t like Drogo and the rest, faced an agonising choice: to 
which of Louis* sons to offer his allegiance and his service? 30 A 
comparison of the AB for 840 and 841, taken together with Nithard*s 
very full account of these years, shows that Prudentius had no detailed 
knowledge of Charles 1 movements until the autumn of 841, I suggest, 
therefore, that like Drogo and others he did not join Charles until news 
of Lothar's defeat at Fontenoy {25 June) had made that the obvious 
option, Prudentius duly recorded where Charles spent Christmas in 841 
(Chalons) and both Easter and Christmas in 842 (I lerstal and St 
Quentin); 51 and that was the last time he noted Charles 5 whereabouts at a 
major feast. Like the early 830s, the years 840-3 were exceptional: 
continuing political crisis, frequent changes of personnel, moves and 
campaigns must have made a court chaplain's life hard, a court annalist's 



25 Nithard, i, c, 6, p<26. 
* 1%+, p.xiti. 

27 Grierson 1934 p pp.241 ft: Oexk 1969, pp. 166f 

28 AB s. a. 840, p.36. 
^ Astros c 63 t p. 647. 

30 Cp. GricTson 1934, pp + 244£ 

-* 1 ABs. a. 841, p,40, 842, pp.41, 43< 
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harder still. Under such conditions, the annal for 842 was something of 
an achievement, including as it does not only details of the activities 
of all three Frankish kings and a careful record of Charles* marriage, hut 
also information on Vikings in the Channel and Saracens in the 
Mediterranean > 

The next development in Prudentius* career, and one with a decisive 
effect on the AB, was his appointment to the bishopric of Tro yes, usually 
dated sometime between 843 and 846. 32 This can probably be pinned 
down more closely. Lupus reveals that he and Prudentius, almost 
certainly a bishop by then, were engaged on an official mission in the 
autumn of 844, and he addresses Prudentius as a bishop in April 845. 33 
Then there is the evidence of the AB themselves which imply some kind 
of break late in 843: no more information is given after August under that 
year (which means that Charles* Breton campaign, the assemblies of 
Gcrmigny and Coulaines, and Charles* wintering at Tours 34 are all 
unmentioned) while, on the other hand, the 844 annal seems to be settled 
in a pattern followed by Prudentius thereafter, that is, under each year 
there is usually some information on events in Italy, especially 
concerning the papacy, on Viking activities, and on Louis the German, 
with sometimes a scrap on the British Isles or Spain. Where these scraps 
can be checked, incidentally, the information seems accurate, as in the 
notices of Viking attacks on Ireland under the year 847 and of a great Irish 
victory under 848: the Annals of Ulster bear this out and the movements 
of Irish scholars on the Continent suggest likely lines of communica- 
tion. 35 

But Prudentius* AB from 844 onwards are different in a more 
fundamental way from the AB of the 830s and from the ARF. They arc 
not only less full but also much more scrappy, because the ruler's deeds 
and diplomacy no longer provide a linking theme. The sentences jerk 
along from one lump of information to the next, not because Prudentius' 
Latinity is weak, but because there is nothing resembling a continuous 
narrative, Prudentius' problems may have arisen partly from trying to 
keep too many balls in the air at once, in so far as he was interested in the 
doings not just of one Carolingiau ruler but of several; but they arose, 
too, from the spasmodic, patchy way in which news reached him. The 
annals for 844 and 849, for instance, with their confused and fragmentary 
accounts of events in far-off Aquitaine, show how hard it was for 
Prudentius to arrange his material in a coherent time-sequence. The 
explanation for the changed character of Prudentius* annals from 844 to 



32 Duchesne 1910, ii, p,456; Wattenbach-Levison 1957, p. 349. 
w Lupus, Epp. AO, 41, i, pp.170, l72-4 t 

LotandHalphen, pp.74fT. 
^ AB s. a. 847, p. 54; S48, pp<55-6. Cp, Chadwick 1958, pp. 101f£ 1 am grateful to 
Glenn McKe* for discussion of this point. 
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861 lies, I think, in his absence, most of the time, from Charles 1 court, 
and his living, again most of the time, at Troves which during this whole 
period hardly figured at all in Charles 1 itinerary, 36 Chronic illness may 
have been another reason why Prudentius visited the court and attended 
assemblies loss often than some other bishops. 37 

Some historians have found it hard to account for Prudentius' silences 
on what in the view of those same historians were quite important 
events. Lot and Halphen, for instance, wondering why Prudentius failed 
to mention the Synod of Ver (844) or the so-called First Colloquy of 
Meersen (847), were moved to suggest that this was because neither 
meeting produced successful results. Frankly it is hard to see why the 
Second Colloquy of Meersen (851) should be thought any more 
'important' in terms of results, though this was the criterion, so Lot and 
Halphen allege, on which Prudentius not merely mentioned it t but 
included verbatim the text that emanated from it, in the AB™ Yet if this 
really was the criterion on which Prudentius inserted, or omitted, 
material, why do the AB say nothing of the Synod of November H49 at 
Paris when theological matters which Prudentius certainly thought 
important were settled in a manner which he thought successful? 39 Two 
reasons of a quite different kind maybe advanced for Prudentius 1 placing 
of the Mccrsen capituta in the 851 annal: first, this was a very lean year in 
terms of other information, and since 850 had been still worse (it is by far 
Prudentius 1 shortest annal) he may simply have been grateful for more, 
and ready-made, material, especially at a time when he was much 
preoccupied with writing a bulky theological treatise; 40 second - and the 
point is not quite so obvious as it looks - Prudentius was able to get hold 
of the Meersen text, for whether or not he was himself present at 
Meersen/ 1 he was certainly in contact at this time, unusually, with the 
king and with his own metropolitan Wenilo of Sens/ both of whom 
were. Anyway, the 851 annal is the exception that proves the rule: 
normally Prudentius was in no position to have such an 'official 
document* at his disposal. 

This raises a wider problem: Prudentius 1 annals have generally been 
seen as, still, an 'official' work, and the obligations of a 'courtier' ('d'un 

"** A charter issued at the monastery of Moutier-la^Celle, Troyes, on 10 January 8 59 , 
Tessier 1, no, 201 1 pp>512-4, seems to give the only evidence for Charles* presence at 
Troyes during Prudentius* episcopate. For c he circumstances of January 859, see above 
p. 88. 

i7 AB s< a. 861 t p.BS; MGH Epp. KA III, p.633. 
,ft Lot and Halphen, pp. 129 n. 2, 179 n. 1, 227 n. 2. 

39 Lot and Halphen, pp T 20S k 21 3 n. 3> This synod, un mention cd by Devisse 1975, vol, 
1 + pp.l27fF., might throw a different light on reactions to Go tt 5 chalk in 849 from that 
offered by Hevisse. 

40 PL. H5 t cols 101 1-1352. 

41 Lot and Halphen, p.228n, 1. 

47 Devisse 1975, vol 1, ppJ46 p I52f 
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courtisan, qu tout au moins partisan*) have been invoked to explain both 
what Prudentius said or did not say, and how he said it, 43 Everything was 
presented, according to Levillain, in a way that favoured 'his master* 
(Charles) which produced 'faults so obvious that historians . , , are 
unable to let themselves be led into error* (!) Well, whatever Prudentius' 
'faults', they are surely not those Levillain alleges. For Prudentius did 
give information discreditable to Charles, and indeed explicitly criticised 
him in more than one place; 44 while what he did not do in any annal after 
than for 841 4 ^ was to put in any phrase or even epithet that might have 
flattered the king. Odd if this was the best a 'courtier* could do, , . 

Lowe, evidently recognising the inadequacy of such a view as 
Levillain 's, has offered his own explanation of those AB passages in 
which Prudentius criticised Charles: *his (critical) position corresponds 
to the rise of the West Prankish episcopate to a position which it could 
claim to control and direct the West Frankish king, and, seen from this 
perspective, ... it was quite understandable that after Prudentius 1 
death, his work was carried on by Hincmar of Rheims*. 46 But on this 
analysis, it becomes strange that an episcopal spokesman should have 
neglected even to mention the alleged *episco pa list* triumphs of Ver 
and Meaux-Paris (844, 845) > 47 and depicted the events of autumn in 85H 
in such very un-*cpiscopalist* colours. Those events, and Prudentius* 
treatment of them, have a good deal to tell us about ninth-century 
political realities, not least as they affected bishops, Louis the German's 
invasion of the realm of his half-brother Charles did not come out of 
the blue: 48 a sizable faction of the aristocracy of Charles* realm had 
promised Louis their support, and were as good as their word. Among 
these were Wenilo Archbishop of Sens and Odo Count of Troves. 
And what then was Prudentius' position, with his metropolitan and his 
local count gone to welcome the invader? We can only guess at the 
degree of Prudentius* complicity when Louis came to Troyes in 
November and made it briefly his base in West Francia. 50 By the 



Levilain 1964, pp.xiiif 
* 4 A3 *, a, 846, p32; 853 p.6H, 855, p.7k Under 846, the forthright criticism of 
Charles' attitude to 'episcopal warning 1 at the Assembly of Epcrnay looks to me like a 
Hincmarian interpolation (I hope to defend this view elsewhere), as Jo the comments on 
Gottschaik and the Synod of Quierzy under 849 h pp. 56-7. For a different view, sec 
Schrors 18&4, p,101 n. 55. and Devisse 1975, vol 1, p,128 + On the other hand the much 
less forthright criticisms of Charles' intrigues with the Slavs (853) and his weak line on 
heresy (855) seem to mc Pru dentins' own. For their con text, sere below t p, 1 82* 

45 AB$, a. S41, p>37. 

46 Wattenbach-Levison 1957, p. 349. Cp. Lowe 1967, p.7 andn. 23. 

47 Lot and Hyphen, pp + 126flf.. 145tT.; Ullmatin 1972, pp.98£ 
*|* Calmeitc 1901, pp.34fF. 

49 LiheUtis pf&datnatimis domni Carol i regis adversus Wenilonem cc. 7-14, MGH* Cap II, 
pp.452f ; Anmis ofFuIda s. a. 858, ed. Kurze, MGH, SSRG P pp.49flT. 

50 ABs. a. 85B P p.79. 
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following spring, Charles had recovered his position and Louis had 
withdrawn eastwards. How did Prudentius write up all this? 
Neglecting even to mention Wenilo or Odo, he recounted the moves of 
Louis and Charles without comment or explanation - so baldly, in fact, 
that a later West Frankish copyist of the AB was moved to insert a 
sentence at the beginning of the 858 annal summarising the year's 
events in a way sympathetic to Charles. 51 Yet if Prudcntius wrote no 
criticism of Louis into his annals, Hincrnar of Rheims, his suffragans 
and his colleague of the province of Rouen had rallied in practical, 
military support of Charles and dispatched a beautifully 1 episcopalist l 
letter of protest to the invader^ 2 Prudentius' failure to conform at this 
point to any ideological stereotype should make us look for another 
interpretation of his conduct; he seems to have been on the fringe, at 
least, of a group of nobles with whom Wenilo and Odo were involved 
and some of whose members had been in incipient revolt since 853 53 - 
which might be linked, in turn, with the criticisms of Charles in the AB 
under the years 853 and 855* Even if the composition of this group 
remains obscure, and its consistency of policy questionable, there can 
be little doubt that the way in which Prudcntius wrote his annals was 
determined less by any abstract principles than by his personal political 
loyalties and connexions. 

This brings us to the last problem of Prudcntius* section of the AB, 
the curious passage at the end of the entry for 859: Tope Nicholas 
faithfully confirmed and catholicly decreed concerning the grace of God 
and Free Will, the truth of Double Predestination and about the blood 
of Christ, how it was shed for all believers? 54 Now without going into 
theological details, it's enough to note here that this alleged papal 
pronouncement belongs in a saga of doctrinal controversy over the 
teachings of GottschaJk, 55 Hincmar and many of the Frankish bishops 
had condemned these teachings, but Prudcntius and others had 
sympathised with them; and in the 859 annal a similar sympathy was 
attributed to the pope himself. Some have said that Prudentius invented 
this 'decree 1 of Pope Nicholas; 56 others have suggested he recorded a 

31 ABs. a. 858, p.TSn. as., from MS 1 1 . Cp. Werner 1959, p.!65n, 79, 
Si MGH, Cap, 2. pp.432ff, Cp. Hin c mar's comment in Ep. 126, MGH, Epp. KA VI, 
i, P.G4. S« J-Ulphen 1947, pp.31 3ff 
" Werner 1959, pp,163lT; Oexle t969 h pp.l91flT 

54 AB s, a. 859 T pJ2. 

55 Vielliaber J 955 : 1 Jevisse 1975 h vol. 1>pp.I1WfT. Sec also the paper of David Ganz in 
Gibson and Nelson edd> Charts the Said, pp. 353-73> 

^ The now lost fragment of the AB transcribed by Uulland in the seventeenth century 
had a marginal note against this passage of the 859 annal: H Hic Prudcntius eps de Nicotao 
scripsit quod ut ficret voluit; sed quia factum fuent, verum non dixit 3 , Fot the likelihood 
that this note k and the MS itself* were Hinctnar's own, see G an sh of 1^49, and Le villain 
l%5 h pp.xviiif. This is Gnu's MS *C\ 
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current rumour/ But Prudentius makes the statement sound perfectly 
authentic. Is what he says in fact incredible? I think not. Thanks to 
recent work, it is fairly clear that Gottschalk's teachings remained in 
circulation as long as they did because he had found powerful friends 
and patrons throughout his career. Then, of course, his 'heresy* became 
a peg on which to hang other, political, interests. Thus Gorrschalk's 
friends came to include some of Hincmar's opponents, 58 

In the light of all this, we can now look at a letter written by Hincmar 
in 866 - for him an especially difficult year. Charles had insisted on 
appointing to the vacant see of Bo urges (a place vital to ruling 
Aquitaine) his tried and trusted clerk Wulfad. But there was a snag: 
Wulfad had originally been consecrated in holy orders by Hincmar's 
predecessor Ebbo who, though deposed from office, as we saw, in 835, 
had been briefly reinstated at Rheims by Lothar in 840 and during the 
few months before he was expelled again in 841 had consecrated a 
number of clerks, including Wulfad. The issue raised in 866 was that of 
the finality of Ebbo*s deposition, which it was of course vital for 
Hincmar to maintain, Charles, to be fair, did not wish to challenge this, 
but was determined to put in his man at Bourges. Both he and Hincmar 
set about enlisting the support of the pope. And amidst all this, to 
Hincmar's alarm, the friends of Gottschalk were, predictably, again 
rearing their heads. *It*s said he has many supporters', wrote Hincmar 60 
in September to Eigil, Archbishop of Sens, just then leaving on a 
mission to Rome. One of these supporters, Hincmar continued, had 
been Prudentius, 'as his writings show* - referring to his work on 
Predestination. 'He also\ added Hincmar, f in the Annals of the Deeds of 
our Kings which he put together (i-e. our A3) inserted the following in 
the events of the year 859 to confirm his own opinion . . .* and 
Hincmar then quoted the offending passage about Nicholas' 'decree'. 
'We have never heard this from anyone else', Hincmar went on* 'nor 
read it any where else. Therefore since those Deeds (again, thzAB) in which 
these things are written have just now come in to the hands of a number 
of people, it is necessary that you (Eigil) have a word with the pope 
about the matter, lest scandal come from it into the Church. 1 After 
hastily adding that no mention should be made of his own name ffor 
his mind is said to be moved against me, and many people are writing 
to him against me*), Hincmar wanted to make clear to Eigil exactly 
which annalistic test he meant: evidently it was not all that familiar to 



S7 McKeon 1974, p. 105. 
5S Ganz 1979 r 

59 See Charles's letter to Nicholas J p PL. 124 p cols. 867-9, 870-5, Hincmar Ep. 1&5, 
MGH Rpp. KA VI, i, pp.l87fT Cp. Devisse 1976, vol 2 t pp.600fT; McK'eou I97« h 
pp.62fT. 

60 Ep/ 187 p MGH Epp. KA VI, i p pp. 194f. 
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the Archbishop of Sens. 'That set of Annals I am talking about, the king 
has: it is that very same book which he lent to me in your presence, and 
which I returned to him in your presence in the church where he 
commended you to us/ The reference must be to the year 865 when 
Eigil was consecrated to Sens* Then, at any rate, the king was in 
possession of Prudentius* section of the AB. But Hincmar *s words need 
not imply that he had had it for long before that. On the contrary, 
Hincmar says that it is only recently (jam) that Pru den tins 1 annals have 
come into the hands of 'a number of people 1 . His words also suggest 
that this text was special, even unique^ 1 Hincmar had had to take his 
copy from the king's manuscript, and the researches of Grat and others 
have shown that there is no evidence for the existence of any other 
manuscripts in the ninth century besides these two. Amazingly, this 
letter of Hincmar has been cited as indicating that not only Charles the 
Bald but, by extension, Charlemagne too kept a text of the royal annals 
close by him *in the chancery' for handy reference, and allowed open 
access to it: *there was no thought of keeping the royal annals as an 
official secret 7 (I). 62 But surely Hincmar's letter implies that Charles had 
never had a copy ofPrudcntius 1 annals during Prudentius* lifetime, but, 
when Hincmar wrote in 866, had only recently acquired the unique 
manuscript We don't know what happened to Prudcntius 5 papers and 
library when he died, but we do know that Charles appointed as his 
successor one of the palace notaries Rilcric. 63 1 suggest that PrudentiuV 
annals only then got into the hands of the king, and in due course, of 
others, perhaps because Charles wanted to draw their attention to the 
859 annals with its evidence of Nicholas 1 soft line on predestinationist 
heresy. 

To summarise my view of Prudentius 1 annals: written, on Hincmar's 
evidence, as 'Deeds of our Kings', they were, from 844 onwards, 
produced neither at nor for the court, and not especially preoccupied 
with only the West Frankish realm. Given Prudentius* connexions with 
a group which was in touch with Louis the German at various points in 
the 850s, the fairly consistent interest shown in Louis* deeds in this part 
of the AB, and specifically the treatment of the events of 858, find an 
explanation. If, as Levillain apparently believed, PrudentiuV annals 
were intended for Charles* eyes, then the question would have to be 
faced: how could he have written into them criticisms of Charles? The 
thing to remember is the simple fact of Prudentius 1 situation: 
geographically, politically, personally, he was removed from the court. 

61 But Hincmar does seem to have had, or seen, a copy of Fulco's section of the AB 
already in 859 or 860. He termed this text; 'Annates do hum Ludovici irnperatoris 1 , and 
referred to the passage in the 835 anna] covering Ebbo's deposition, PL. 125, col, 391 1 
Cp. Levillain 3^65 t pp r xvif 

(>i Wattenbach-Levison 1953, p.24W. 

w Tcssier3, p.73. 
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In other words, the association of a nnal- production with the 
Carolingian royal chapel was broken after 843. Charles the Bald seems 
to have made no attempt to re-establish it, and indeed allowed the office 
of arch-chaplain to lapse after 860, Lowe has argued that this helps to 
explain the end of the court-anna lis tic tradition. But any relationship 
here seems to be the other way round: one reason an arch-chaplain was 
no longer needed was that by 860 the production of annals had long 
since ceased to be part of his responsibilities. 1 shall return presently to 
the wider question of how this came to be so. 



Ill 

It's time now to consider the last and best-known section of the AB - 
Hincmar 's section, covering the years 861 to HH2 when Hincmar died. 
Levillain was perhaps a little carried away when he likened Hincmar *s 
annals to the Memotres of Saint-Si mo n/° but it*s true that, compared 
with Pru dentins' section, they are often entertaining and occasionally, 
even* quite gripping, If we begin by asking why Hincmar took up the 
annalist's pen at all, 16 the first thing to notice is that he reverts, in some 
respects, to the old style of the ARF. He records the royal itinerary in 
some detail, with special note taken of where the king spends Easter 
and Christmas, Assemblies and synods are fairly thoroughly recorded, 
and there is much detailed information about diplomatic exchanges. 
Hincmar, himself a Frank and kinsman of at least two counts, is also 
interested in the actions and appointments of leading aristocrats. 67 He 
attempts fuller coverage overall: his annals average at 5+ pages per 
annum as against VA for Prudentius 1 section and 2Vi+ for the ARF in 
the 820s.*** We recall that Hincmar had the ART and Fulco's annals 
before him in Prudentius' manuscript, and that he had begun his career 
as a palace clerk t a protege* of Hilduin who was probably responsible for 
the annals* production in the 820s. 69 A certain nostalgia for those good 
old days, a somewhat aggrieved determination to reaffirm their sound 
practices in the teeth of modern decline, were later to be leitmotifs in 
Hincmar*s De OrJine Palatii™ and may well have inspired him when in 



Lowe 1967, p.3. 
^ UvMain 1965, p.xiv. 

The near-total neglect of the AB in Devisse 1975-6* is surprising. Buchrtng 1887. 
docs not consider the general question of Hincmar T s motivation, 

h7 Lowe 1 967, p. 1 n. 39. points on t that Hincmar sometimes depicts them as acting as 
a j^roup; the primorcs. 

To make this rough and ready comparison * I used Waitz 1 sedition of the AB, MGH, 
SSRG. 

*** Malbos 1%6. 

711 MGH + Cap. II, pp.517flT. Cp. Lowe 1972 
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861 he set about continuing the AB where Prudentius had left off. Also 
relevant, perhaps, may have been Hincmar *s youthful acquaintance 
with historical writing in the form of the Gesta Dagoberti: this again was 
an interest to which he returned later in life with the Vita Remigii7 l A 
further biographical point is surely important in 861, Hincmar had 
recently completed two very large works, the first of them involving, 
as Devissc has shown, 12 a major programme of re-education - the Third 
Treatise on Predestination t and the De Divortto. With these off his desk, 
this indefatigable pen-pusher may weJJ have been in search of a new 
theme. 

But in one vital respect, Hincmar was indeed continuing Prudentius' 
work rather than resuming the ARF tradition; he was not writing 
annals at the court, annals which the king should or might see, but 
writing at Rheims, we may guess for his own /ami Ua of clerks, for 
posterity too perhaps, but above all for himself. Hincmar's need to 
judge the conduct of others and to justify his own is one of the most 
striking traits in his personality, and its prominence in his annals differs 
only in degree, not in kind, from what we find in his works designed 
for publication. It largely accounts for the much greater fulness of his 
section of the AB compared with Prudentius\ for when Hincmar* s 
style looks at his most * official*, it is in fact very subjective. When he 
quotes from * official documents', which he does relatively often and at 
tedious length, they are being used as pieces jus tificatives for Hincmar r s 
own position or actions in a given case. For instance, the proceedings 
before Charles 1 consecration as king of Lotharmgia at Metz in 869 are 
given in full, 73 partly because Hincmar designed and stage-managed the 
ritual on this occasion (as on others: like present-day Heralds, he clearly 
found these matter fascinating and important) and partly because he 
wished to reproduce his own speech justifying his officiating in 
someone else's archdiocese (reason enough to pull, triumphantly, out 
of the mitre the myth of Clovis 1 heaven-sent oil *of which we (at 
Rheims) still have somcM). Again, when he gives the text of a letter sent 
by two Lotharingian archbishops to their colleagues, we find that he 
has doctored it. Apparently his motive here, since the two 
Lotharingians were fiercely critical of the pope, was to dissociate 
himself from an extreme position with which they had tried to identify 
the entire Frankish episcopate, (Hincmar could* on occasion, himself 
criticise the pope very freely in the AB, but only when his personal 
position was threatened.) 7 ^ It was not that Hincmar lacked a conception 

71 Walbce-HadriU 1953; Devissc 1976, vol 2, pp.1092; 10040". 

72 Devisse 1975, vol. 1, pp.244fF. p 386ff.; 1976, vol. 3, pp.135lff, 

73 /IBs. a. 869, pp.158-64. Cp, MGH, Cap, II. pp,337ff 

74 AB s+ a. 864 h pp. 107-10, where also the variants from the text as given in the Attttats 
of Fulda are given in the apparatus. Set also the comments ofLevillain T p. I OB, n. 1. 

7i AB$>*,$f>5 T pp. 1 18-9. 
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of textual authenticity; rather that, in the AB as in other works, he 
manipulated documentary evidence as a means to what he saw as 
higher, polemic, ends. 76 The memoires-analogy is certainJy more 
useful to an understanding of Hincmar's purposes in the AB than the 
charge that he often Torgot his duty as an historian*, 77 

Criticism of others is, I*ve said, a notable feature of Hincmar^s 
armals. He loosed his shafts over a wide range of people, from the men 
of Toulouse, 'with their usual perfidy', to Hagano, *a crafty and very 
greedy Italian bishop', to Charles* uncle, Count Conrad, *with his 
arrogant yet superficial knowledge of the world which brought little 
benefit to himself, still less to others*, 78 to - finally — Prudentius whose 
unfinished annal for 861 he continued as follows: 

Trudentius Bishop of Troyes, originally named Galindo, a Spaniard by birth, 
was at first a very learned man . ► . But later, excited by bitter feelings, he 
became a very keen defender of (Got ts chalk's) heresy against certain bishops 
♦ T . Then he died, still scribbling away at many things that are mutually 
contradictory and contrary to Faith, Thus, though he had been worn down by 
illness for a long time, he put an end at once both to living and to writing/ 

As we've already seen, Hincmar had personal reasons for hostility to 
Prudentius and a more than theological stake in the Predestination 
controversy. But when we turn to Hincmar*s criticisms of Charles the 
Bald, the situation may seem a very different one. For Lowe has 
argued that these reflect 'not just personal rancour but a political will', a 
consistent policy - a kind of episcopalist policy - which involved 
setting up certain standards for royal behaviour* Lowe's account of 
Hincmar 1 s views might be translated (without, I hope, too much 
misrepresentation) into the following list of concrete prohibitions: 

1 . the king should not negotiate with Vikings: he should fight them, 

2. the king should stop giving churches and church lands to laymen, 

3. the king should stop claiming control of top ecclesiastical 
appointments. 

4. the king should not get involved in Italy when he should be at home 
fighting Vikings, 

5. the king should never flout the rules of canon law as expounded by 
me, Hincmar. 



76 Devisse 1975, vol. 1, p. 96; 1976yoL 2, pp. 657ft:, 798f. For i broader perspective on 
early medieval attitudes, sec Fuhrmanr* 1972, voL 1, pp.65fT. 
71 Buchtmg 1887 P p.22. 

78 AB s. a. 863, pp.97. 99; 862, p<95. Cp. the comment on the deaths of Robert and 
KamnuLf, a. 866* p 131, and the jibes at Rothads. a. 862, pp.91f 

79 ABs. a. 861 1 pp.8+-5. 

80 1%7. p,9. 
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We can test Lowe's argument first, by looking at all the instances of 
negotiations with Vikings, and so on, recorded in the AB to see 
whether Hincmar reacts consistently to royal breaches of his 'rules'; and 
second, by invoking the help of other sources, to see if Hincmar in the 
AB has not sometimes shelved a problem of his own by omitting 
certain awkard facts. Let's then, look briefly at the points on our list in 
turn. 

1. How to deal with Vikings. True, under the years 865 to 866, Hincmar 
does criticise, more or less explicitly, lack of resistance to the Vikings, 
and, implicitly, the making of treaties with them. 81 On the other hand, 
he records details of Dane geld payments without comment, 82 and 
under 873, in what reads like an eye-witness account, he approves 
Charles' skill in negotiations with the Vikings at Angers when 
according to other contemporary information with a different bias, he 
could actually have crushed these Vikings by force. 83 

2. Giving churches to Laymen. Yes, Hincmar does lodge bitter 
complaints on this score under 866, 84 On the other hand, under 867 he 
records without adverse comment that Charles himself assumed the 
abbacy of Hincmar's old house, St Denis, 85 

3. Ecclesiastical appointments and royal control, Yes, there are sharp 
protests under 866 about royal interference in the case of Wulfad, and 
under 876 in that of Ansegis of Sens. 86 On the other hand, there are no 
complaints about other episcopal and abbatial appointments made by 
the king, and Hincmar is quite sympathetic to Charles in his 
presentation of the case of Hincmar of Laon under 868-871 + 87 

4\ Involvement in Italy. In fact there is no explicit criticism on this score 
in the AB, and the two instances of irony Low e 8 ^ finds under 877 are not 
directed against the Italian involvement itself Hincmar did complain in 
another work in 875, 89 but his view may have become more favourable 
by 877. 90 



B1 ABs. a. 865, p. 124; 866, p. 125; Lowe 1967, p.7 n, 24. 
83 AB s, a, 861, pM; 877, p>2l3, 

83 ABs. a. 873, pp. 194-5. Cp. Regino Chmnhm s, a, 873. eo\ Kuree, MGH, SSRG. 
pp.lOStT. Sec Werner 195%, pp.99fT. 
fl4 Above, iv 78. 

85 AB s. a, 867, p. 135, Cp the grants of Si Aubin's, Angers, to Salomon, StHibire, 
Poitiers, to Acfrid, St. Maurice, Agaune, to Boto, etc.: AB s. a. 863, p. 96; 867, p. 140; 
869, p. 167. 

ABs. a. fte6 T p, 129; 876, p.202. 

87 ABs. 868, pp. 151-2; 869, p.152; 871, p. 181. See McKeon 1978 

** 1967, p.8n, 32. 

99 Dejidt Carole regi servanda <\ 12, PL, 152, col 967 

w A possible inference from the Ali s. a., arid from the role assigned ro Hiticmar at 
Quierey in June: MGH, Cap, II, e. 12* 
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Before dealing with the last point on our list, we can already register 
some doubts about Lowe's presentation of the AB evidence. Hincmar's 
criticisms of Charles come in very specific contexts, and two short 
periods - 865-6 t and 876 - stand out as years of complaint. The first of 
these was, as weVe seen, the time of Wulfad's appointment to Bourges 
and of Hincmar*s reawakened anxiety over the heresy of Gottschalk 
and his suspected patrons in high places. It was also a period of 
temporary enstrangement from the king. The 876 situation shows 
striking similarities: Charles had tried to railroad the appointment of 
Ansegis of Sens as Primate of Gaul and Ansegis had superseded 
Hincmar in the royal counsels. By contrast, during periods when 
Hincmar and die king were close, or at any rate not in conflict, even 
debateable royal actions evoked no overt criticism in the AB. When 
Charles attacked Provence in 861 ( for instance, Hincmar expressed his 
disapproval in a letter to a Provencal magnate whose help he wanted to 
protect the property of the church of Rheims in that region, but as 
annalist he simply recorded Charles 1 moves, reserving his critical 
comments for the conduct of the king's troops. 91 When Charles made a 
similar swoop on Lotharingia in 869, Hincmar had his own reasons 
(based no doubt on his church's interests) for approving, and confided 
his view somewhat coyly in the AB. 92 In 873 again, the AB show 
Hincmar firmly aligned with Charles over his dealings with the Loire 
Vikings and also his treatment of his son Carloman (whose revolt had 
evidently occasioned a good deal of damage to the property of 
Hincmar*s church). 93 I think we have to conclude that the distinction 
between 'personal rancour 1 and 'political will* is rather misleading in 
the terms Lowe has proposed, and that there is no consistent ideological 
position to be found in Hincmar 's section of the AB any more than in 
Prudentiuis*, Different responses to similar pieces of royal behaviour 
reflect, not mere "personal rancour*, but changes in Hincmar* s political 
situation. 

Finally, we should glance at Hincmar*s alleged consistency in the 
application of canon law t Christian marriage will serve as a good 
example, for Hincmar in the AB and elsewhere has much to say in the 
860s about the famous divorce case of Lothar II. In this, and in other 
similar cases, Hincmar is usually claimed to have upheld, 
unequivocally, the law of the Church.^ 4 By applying the rules, 
Hincmar could pronounce Lothar's marriage indissoluble, childless 
though it might be. The fact was that if Lothar died without heirs who 
were indisputably legitimate, then his uncle Charles the Bald could 



,1 Ep. 142, MGHKpp. KA VI, i, p. 115; AB s. a. 861, p.87. 
92 ABs. a, 869, p. 157. 
9i AB s. a. 873, p. 190. 

94 Weinzitrl 1949; Device 1975, vol. 1 T pp + 383ff. f 459ff, 
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hope to inherit all or part of his kingdom - which of course is what 
happened in 869. Most historians have been rightly suspicious of 
Charles' motives in preaching adherence to the canon law on marriage, 
yet those same historians have believed in Hincmar's complete 
integrity. 95 Only quite recently has it been noticed that there was 
another strictly comparable case of royal divorce on which Hincmar 
took a different line. fj In his anna] for 878, Hincmar wrote that when 
the pope came to West Francia, Louis the Stammerer (son and heir of 
Charles) asked for his wife (whom Hincmar did not name) to be 
consecrated queen, 'but he could not get his way 1 . 97 The reader is left 
with the impression that the lady is the same one mentioned in the 
record of young Louis' marriage under the year 862, ^ Why, then, was 
the pope so uncooperative? It turns out that although the 862 wife was 
still living, the 878 wife was a different lady. Evidently at the insistence 
of Charles near the end of his reign, and for clear political motives, 
Louis had been made to repudiate his first wife and make another 
alliance, and the whole affair was arranged with Hincmar 's connivattcel I 
should add that some very clever detective work was needed to expose 
this Hincmargate. Fortunately, on this subject Hincmar the letter- 
writer w proved to have been less discreet than the author of the AB. 
The interesting historiographical point is that Hincmar was found out, 
so to speak, only when the possibility of his guilt on such a score could 
be conceived of. Perhaps it's not surprising that the process of revision 
has been long and painful For the realities of the ninth-century politics 
are often obscured from us in the clerically -produced texts of the 
period, and not least in the AB, by the writer's use of a code in which 
political conflicts are expressed as theological or canonistic ones. To 
reconstruct the context and purposes of Hincmar* s work without 
anachronism is a delicate business. 

In the end, to summarise, Hiticmar*s annals have to be read t not as 
bad history, not merely as memoires, certainly not as the reflection of 
an episcopal programme, but as a series of subjective and more or less 
instantaneous perceptions of and reactions to contemporary political 
events in which Hincmar was himself more or less directly involved, 
There is no evidence that Hincmar ever revised his section of the AB. 
When he died, he left t it seems, a single manuscript, from which all 
extant manuscripts or fragments of the AB in other works (with a 
single exception) 9:i are derived. This time, no successor continued with 



95 Calmette, pp 80ff r ; Devisse 1975, vol, l p pp.439ff. 
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a further instalment of the "Deeds of our Kings'. 

But if such categories as 'history' or 'me'moires* are clearly unapt, the 
AB also raise doubts about the usefulness of conventional distinctions 
bctweeen 'public* and *private\ 'official* and * unofficial' 
historiography. We are forced to consider what was the function of 
annals or chronicles of the realm in the early Middle Ages, If they were 
used by or potentially useful to kings, why did not only Charles the 
Bald but other ninth-century Carolingians too allow the Caroling ian 
tradition of court annals to lapse? But a prior question must be: why 
were court annals ever written under any Carolingian? As I suggested at 
the beginning of this paper, annal-kccping had always been the product 
of clerical, not royal enthusiasm, specifically of the interest of a small 
number of palace clerks assembled in the first place by Charlemagne to 
cherish the reborn Latin learning. It was the very growth of this royal 
protege which led in due course to the emptying of the nursery. Despite 
Hdric's fulsome eulogy of Charles the Bald's palace as a home of 
learning,* 00 there is very little evidence for a court school in his reigii^ 00 * 
[n place of the tight-knit court circle of Charlemagne and even of Louis 
the Pious, there came in the next two generations a dispersal of 
scholarship into a number of regional bases, loosely but effectively 
linked, as the Predestination debates, for instance, showed, by ties of 
personal affection arid alliance and shared political as well as scholarly 
concerns. Yet while poetry or theology or music thrived in monasteries 
and episcopal cities, this dispersal brought an end to court annal- 
kecping. What had been a spin-off of the first, constricted* phase of the 
Carolingian Renaissance was outmoded in the more expansive, diverse 
and decentralised ecclesiastical culture of mid -ninth-century Francia. 

The question of why Charles the Bald was not concerned to maintain 
the court-annals tradition in turn becomes less pressing if wc jettison the 
false notion of Carolingian royal annals as in any sense propaganda. It 
was because the youthful Charles, fresh from Walahfnd's tutorship, was 
indeed concerned with the representation of his cause to posterity that in 
840 he asked Nithard to write, not annals, but a history of royal family 
conflicts. Disillusioned perhaps with the outcome of that commission (if 
he ever even saw NitharcTs increasingly dyspeptic Third and Fourth 
Books) Charles apparently did not repeat that attempt. As for 
propaganda, of course like any pre-niodern ruler, Charles was concerned 
to influence and cajole contemporary aristocratic opinion. Great 
assemblies, consultations, oath-takings, public addresses, ritual displays 
were instruments all of which Charles exploited vigorously. But court 

1CK) Vita Samtt Gmnani, verse preface in MGH Poet III, p. 7F>&; prose preface in PL. 124 H 
col. 1 131 nr. Cp MeKitteriek 19KCJ, and her paper in Gibson and Nelson cdd s Charles the 
Bald, pp. 3 S5 -400. 

l0Cta t am grateful to Peter God man for discussion of this point. See his comments 
in Gibson and Nelson edd,, Charles the Bald, p. 302* 
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annals, in Latin, hardly came into this category. Their political 
irrelevance becomes clear, finally* if they are contrasted with the 
contemporary Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It seems that Alfred did what no 
Carolingian ever thought ot doing with the ARFov the AB: arranged for 
the copying and circulation of a revised text of the Chronicle 101 
which, since it was in the vernacular, men could hear, if not read. The 
medium could affect the message. Modern ideas of propaganda are, of 
course^ as Professor Whitelock reminds us, 105 anachronistic for ninth- 
century England; but certainly the potential audience of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was no mere clerical coterie. Contrary to a recent tendency to 
see Continental influence in Alfredian historiography, I would now 
stress the differences between English and Frankish annal-kceping in the 
ninth century, and suggest that the Alfred ian Chronicle hailed from a 
distinctively insular tradition. ins lfGrimbald, whether at St. Benin's or 
during his stay at Hheims, 106 ever saw Hincmar's manuscript of the 
AB y there is not to my mind the slightest trace of this to be found in 
subsequent CftrofliVk-production across the Channel. In the case of the 
AB, indispensability to historians is in inverse proportion to 
contemporary impact; and in that respect, a better modern analogue, for 
all its limitations, than Saint-Simon's Memoires might be the Diary of 
Samuel Pcpys. 



]01 C P . Sisam 1953, pp. MOff 

Wormald 1977 
if>3 Whitelock 1977. 

104 WiUace-Hadrill 1950; John 1966, p.39; Nelson 1967; Park** 1976 t pp,\65tt. 

105 Cp, Harrison 1976; Batdy 1979. 
lc * Grierson 1940b. 
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PUBLIC HISTORIES AND PRIVATE HISTORY 
IN THE WORK OF NITHARD 



There is no historians' consensus about the ninth century. Opinions have 
been both highly judgmental and be wilder in gly disparate. The most com- 
mon diagnosis has been of disintegration and decline: the terminal illness of 
the Carolingian state. But some more sanguine observers have claimed to 
find here transformation and a political creativity decisive for the future of 
western Europe. On any reckoning, the ninth century was an important 
period. Yet it remains as true as when Walter Schksinger made the observa- 
tion twenty years ago that a history of the ninth century in and for itself has 
still to be written. 1 When it is, an inter p reunion of the events between 840 
and 843 will surely be given a central place. For it was during those years 
Lhat Carolingian Europe underwent most obviously those changes which 
historians have held characteristic and seminal in the century as a whole. At 
the beginning of 840 the Carolingian Empire persisted as a political entity; 
in 843 it no longer did so* The quest for an understanding of what hap- 
pened during these critical years must start from a thorough reexamination 
of" the relevant sources, and a number of recent studies show that this task is 
already well under way* 1 But one text, though not wholly neglected by 
modern scholarship, still stands in need of closer attention and reappraisal; 
the Histories of Nit hard* 3 



My thanks are due to Stuart Airlie T Paul Fouratre, David Gani + Rosamond McKitterkk, 
Thomas Nob]e h and Michae] Wallace- Had rill for invaluable criticisms and to my colleague John 
Dillingham and the members of the "Charles the Bald" Special Subject classes of 1977-S4 m the 
University of London for many thought- provoking questions and comments on Niihard. This 
paper, originally read to the Cambridge Medieval Group, is dedicated to the memory of my 
teacher and friend Kathleen Hughes. 

1 Waher Schle singer, u Die Auflosimg des Kartsreiches," in Karl 4er Crosse, Lebentwerk und 
Nachleben* ed. Wolfgang Braun&ls and He! mm Beumann, 5 vols. (Dusseldorf, 19t>5-68) t It 795, 
n. 6. Schlesinger gives some exam pie* of historians' varied judgments on the ninth century. See 
aJso Bernd Schrjeidm tiller, Kantlingisehtf Traditmn und jrilhes frenifaiwha Konigtum (Wiesbaden t 
1979), pp, 5-13. 

1 Two outstanding examples are Peter Classen, "Die Vertrage von Verdun und von CouUine* 
als politischc Grundlage des westf ran kitchen Reiches" IfistoTjscht Ztilschnft 196 ( l%3), 1-S5* 
and Wolfgang Wehlen, Geschichtackreibung and Staaisaufjamung im Zetlofttr Ludwtgf- des Frommtn 
(Lubcck and Hamburg, 1970), 

5 Edr with French translation as Histoirt dta fi-k de Itfuif If Pieux by Philippe Lauer (Paris, lQS?(j). 
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The special value of Nithard T s evidence has long been recogni/ed. He was 
not only a strictly contemporary witness of the events he de scribed but 
closely involved in them t and for the years 840-42 in particular no other 
informant offers anything approaching the scope or detail of Nithard s 
work. T hus Ferdinand Lot and Louis Halphen, for instance, in the first part 
of their study of the early years of Charles the Bald's reign relied on Nithard 
more than on any other source and la men red his death as "an irreparable 
loss to History." 4 Historians have of course been aware that such depen- 
dence on Nithard presents a problem insofar as this author was prejudiced 
in favor of the patron who commissioned his work, Charles the Bald. Bui the 
problem has generally been disposed of without difficulty. The nature of 
Nit hard's bias has been thought obvious and straightforward: he presented a 
uniformly hostile picture of Charles's eldest brother, Lothar, his rival and 
chief enemy in 840-42, while Charles himself was allegedly the "hero" of 
Nithard N s work. It has therefore seemed relatively easy to allow for Nithard h s 
bias and to claim at the same time that this docs not affect the basic reliability 
of his account of events.* This assessment has recently been restated with 



All reference* below ate to lhi& edition. That of Ernst Muller, MGH SSrG {Hannover, 1907, 
rept . 1^5) has been reproduced with German translation by Reinhold Kauer, Ojuetlen zur 
karotingiwhen Reichigeichithie, i (Darmstadt, 1955). The Lnglish translation by Bernard S. Scholz, 
Garoiingian Chrotticlti (Ann Arbor, J 9 70), is marred by some serious errors (see below nn. 98, 
102, 1 13). AU translations From Nithard in this paper are my own. The wit early manuscript of 
the wort, Paris B.N. lat 9768 h dales from the late tenth century (I.auei% p. xiv, "fin de IXe 
siecle," is evidently a mi sprint as the manuscript also contains the Annates of Fludoard up to the 
year 94 8, it) the same hand as NitharcTs HtsiQti&l In the manuscript the work is divided into 
four books, hut its title and chapter divisions hate been supplied by modem editors. The one 
detailed appreciation of Nithard 's work remains Ceroid Meyer von Knonau, Ueber Nithards vier 
Riichtr Gtsthichten; Der Bmderkneg der Sonne Lvdmg$ des Fwmmen und JflH G&ch icJU&Sck * ri br? 
(Leipzig, 1866). More recent but briefer are the important studies of Wehlen, Ce- 
schkhlzsekreibung t pp. 57-105, and Hans Patze, "lustitta bei Nithard." in Ftstichrifl fur Hermann 
Htimpd zum 70. Gekurtitag am 19. September 197 1 1 3 vol*. (Gdttingcn* I972J + 3:147-65 t both 
mainly concerned with eKa mining Nithard - s political ideas through his vocabulary. The article 
of Klaus Sprigade, "Zur Beurteilung Nithard s als Historiker," Hfutelberger Jahririicher 16 {1972}, 
94-105. has unfortunately been inaccessible. A useful short account of Nit hard's wort (in 
Flemish, with French summary) is Francois -Lou is Ganshof* "Een historicus uit de IXe eeuw: 
Nithard/' Atededelingen van de Koninklijkt Vhiawe Academic voor Wttenschappen, Letteren en Schone 
Kunsim van Belgit, Klasse der LeUeren. jaarg. 35, no. 3 (Brussels 1971). For the extensive 
bibliography on Nithard's texts of the Strasbourg oaths (see below t pp. 210*11), see rleini 
Lowe's revised edition of Wilhelm Wattenbach and Withclm Levi son, Devtsthbinds Gesthtchtiquei- 
Un im Mtttelaiter, 3 (Weimar, 1957), pp. 853-57. esp. n. 204; and Roger Wright, Late Latin and 
tarty Romance m Spain and CwQlinp&n /"roFu* (Liverpool, 1982), pp, 1 22-26- 

* Ferdinand Lot and Louis Halphen, Le regnt de CMrits it Chanvt, 1: {84Q-85I) (Paris, 1909), 
p. 115, and pp. 13-6 J passim. Nithard's work is alto the basis of the narrative of Ernst 
Dumrnler, Geschichle del QUfranteschen Reithes, 3 vols., 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1:139-88* 

5 So, MeyeT von Knonau, Ueber Nithards vier Bucket, pp. 81-82. See also Max Manitius, 
Geschichte der lateinkchtn Littratw des Mittelatiers, 3 vols. (Munich^ 1911-31), 1:658-59; Joseph 
CaLmetfe, L'tffoTtdremcnt d'un empire et la naissance dune Europe fFaris, 194 i), p. 264; Lowe in 
Deutschknds GasthithttquetUn. 3:353-55. 
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admirable candor by Franz Brunholzl; Nuhard, he says, makes a refreshing 
change from the medievalist's usual fare of "learned monks and ingenuous 
armchair scholars" for Nithard was a man of action who wrote in a simple 
"unaffected" style 6 The assumption, it seems, is that directness of style goes 
with uncomplicated content, and that Nithard, the bluff soldier, tells it 
straight. 

That assumption t as military historians can assure us t is false. 7 I shall try to 
show that Nithard 's work is more complicated than mosi previous commen- 
tators have acknowledged, that it is in fact a work of art shaped atid 
composed to convey a series of interpretative judgments, and that Nirhard 
for ail that he was a man of action possessed a true historian's artifice in the 
selection and presentation of what he wanted to tell. I shall argue that 
Nithard** work encodes a private history and that the public Histories reas- 
sessed in its light may have more to say than has usually heen realized about 
the complex realities of Carolingian politics and the often contradictory 
values motivating ninth-century participants. 

Most historians who have Stopped to consider the purpose of Nithard's 
work have been content to note that he wrote on Charles's orders and thus 
implicitly to assume that a bias in Charles's favor characterizes the whole of 
the work. The usual corollary has been a further assumption that Nithard 
would have gone on writing had not death cut him short: in other words, the 
work as we have it is incompleted Some commentators, however, have 
noticed a change of tone in the last pan of the Histories. Thus its most recent 
editor, Philippe Lauer, observed that Nithard when he was writing this part, 
in the winter of 842-43, seemed to have been "envahi par la misanthropic.^* 
But Lauer suggested no explanation of the reason or timing of Nithard's 
affliction, nor did he link it to the hypothesis that Nithard deliberately gave 
up writing his work at this point, 10 B, S. Scholz, on the other hand, having 

* Getthtehtt it.r latemischen Literatur des Mittelatten (Munich, i975)i 1:399-400- For a similar 
view sec Garish of , "Een his[OrrCUS T " pp. 1H-20, 

? See, for instance, the assessrnttiT of the memoirs of military men by Sir Basil S. UddelL Hart, 
The Other Side of the Hiti, rev* ed (London, 1951), p. 10: they are "usually more concerned 
with their own interests and the service of their own reputations than with the service of history. 
Noitiing can be more misleading than the carefuHy-framed account of their own art ions that 
statesmen and generals, of any country T provide when they compile their accounts in their own 
time and way. There is a better chance of reaching the truth by a searching process of 
questioning them* . ♦ ." Interestingly* Ganshof, *Een historicus," p. 20, compares Nithard's 
soldierly virtues of soberness, clarity, and matte r-of-factness with those of another soldier- 
historian, Ammianus ^farcelliTlUS♦ But Ronald Syme, AiwHianus and the Mutoria Augusta (Oxford, 
196H) H pp. 94-95* 142-53, shows that though Ammianuss efforts to be truthful are on the 
whole successful* still "passion and prejudice daim their rights," 

* Sec* in addition to the works cited in nn. 4 and f> above, J. M. Wallace-HadriU, "A 
Carolinian Renaissance Prince: The Emperor Charles the Bald," Proceedings of the British 
Academy 64 (197*), J55-84, ai p, 159. 

* Lauer, Histoire, p. xL Compare Ganshof, "Een hmoricus" p. 17 ("vervuid van droefheid"), 
lfl That Nithartl H s work is complete a$ we have it was argued by MuLler, Nittuirdi histvrutrum 

tibri IV y p. vi 
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noticed the gloomy tone of the last part of the Histories, explained this in 
terms of Nithard's understandable response to a worsening political sanation 
— to the "rising anarchy" he saw about him in the winter of 843-43. 11 Hans 
Patze has distinguished carefully between the fust part of Nilhard's work, 
which was royally commissioned, and the latter part, which was not; but he 
has argued at the same time that the search for tusHHa remained NirharcTs 
theme and "the service of Truth" his aim throughout the Histories, which he 
completed in the spring of 843,^ 

What has been noticed , then, are changes of tone and of addressee in the 
course of Nithard 's work. But the implications of these changes have not 
been i ho roughly explored, nor has an adequate explanation l>een given for 
them. Were political conditions in late 842 or early S43 really much worse 
than in 840 or 841? Had pubik morals really declined? And was anarchy 
really "rising"? In terms of any objective assessment and indeed of the hopes 
Nit hard himself expressed, the situation in the winter of 842-43 was surely 
better than it had been at any time since he began writing, Charles, allegedly 
the hero of NithanTs work, was strengthening his position in West Francia 
and in Aquitaine; now Lothar was at last negotiating in earnest for a 
settlement with his younger brothers; and most important of all T the leading 
members of the Frankish aristocracy themselves were eager for peace* 13 
Again, if Nithard wrote the first part of his work for a king (and roya] 
readership was a common enough inspiration for medieval authors), why 
did he continue writing not only without any royal instruction but clearly, in 
the end, without any intention of pleasing a royal reader? {Even modern 
authors seldom write solely for "the service of Truth"!) And why, finally, did 
Nithard end his work as and when he did? If he did not simply abandon it, 
in what sense could he have considered it complete? 

It is worth tracing in some detail the ways in which Nithard *s work 
changed over the period of twenty months or so during which he wrote, 
before we attempt any explanation in terms of altered motives. A useful 



11 Scholz, Cnrolmgtan Chronkles, p. 30- Ganshof. "Een histoi icus/' p. 17, suggested that 
Nithard felt "revulsion" at prevailing con dit ions in the regnum Francorwn, 
" Palze, "/tuMm," pp. 161 t 163, 

13 Nithard. Histoirt 4,fi, p, 140, Hlncmar, frtiting more than thirty years later, saw both 
aristocracy and kings impelled to make peace because of the suffering caused by war: PL 
125:986. Kithard, Hitfoirt 4.4* p. I32 r shows Charles's improved position In Aquitaine, Compare 
the Annates Btrtimnni (hereafter AB), ed. Fe,lix Grat* Jeanne VielliarcU and Suzanne Clemen ret 
(Pari* j 1964b Sna^ 842, 843, pp. 42, 44 — brief and neutral mentions of Charles's moves through 
Aquitatne but implying his freedom of maneuver. See also below, n. 115. Support Tor Charles in 
the Spanish March may be indicated by two grants to faithful men in that region: Reciuit dea 
actes Charles // U Change,, cd. Georges Tessier, 3 vols. (Paris, 194 3- 55k 1, nos. 15 (dated 24 
December H42) and 17 January 843). Charles .spent Christmas &42 at the major palace of 
Quierzy where bis marriage was celebrated: AB, p. 43. For the subsequent ro]<; of Quierty in 
Charles's itinerary thru ugh out his reign, see Carlrirhard Bruhl n f-'odrum, Ghtum, Serviliitm Regis 
(Cologne. 1968), pp, 40-41, 
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approach is to look in turn ai the four books of which the Histories is 
composed and especially at the preface to each of them. The first is ad- 
dressed explicitly to Charles the Baid, Nitharcfs lord (dominus): 

You ordered me, before we entered the city of Chalons, to commit to memory by 
the office of my pen the deeds done in your time. 14 

Thus Nithard clearly dates the conception of his work to May 841 when 
Charles, evidently with Nithard in his following, entered Chalons-sur-Marne 
only a month or so before the battle of Fontenoy. The preface continues 
with a request to Charles to pardon the work's shortcomings and an explana- 
tion of the need to cover in book 1 the deeds of "your pious father" in order 
to expose the truih about ihe events of 840-41. The preface to the second 
book follows as part of a narrative planned to the end of book 2 with its 
description of Fontenoy; 

Having explained as well as I could - . - the origins of your dissensions, so that any 
reader wanting to know why t after your father's death , Loihar decided to perse- 
cute you and your brother can make out , . , whether or not he acted justly t now I 
shall show with what fbrcefulness and effort Loth a r set about pursuing his ends. 1 * 

Again Charles is requested to forgive the work's omissions and to make 
allowances for the difficult conditions under which it was written. At the end 
of book 2 Nithard says that he was "writing these things/' that is, his 
account of Fomenoy, on Tuesday 18 October when there was a solar 
eclipse.** Nithard, then, wrote books I and 2 as parts of a whole: together they 
constituted a fulfill merit of Charles's request at Chalons and presented events 
in the perspective of CharEes^ God-given victory at Fontenoy. Yet that victory 
had been no foregone conclusion at the time when the work was commis- 
sioned. Though a military confrontation with Lothar then seemed inescap- 
able, Charles's conduct was plainly going to require a good deal of justification. 
If he won, he would have defeated his eldest brother, who was also his 
godfather, and would therefore have flouted religious obligations as well as 
[he norm of fraternal concord that was so insistently preached in Frank is h 
aristocratic society. 17 If he lost, it might be all the more necessary that an 



M NilJiard, Histaire, pre lace to book I, p. 2. 

" Ibid,, pre Tace to book 2, p. 36, The references to Lothar' s "foraefiiLne&s and effort" {virtus, 
industna) are surely iron it That books I and 2 were planned as a whole has rightly been 
stressed by Pane, "tmttita" p, 158. 

" Nithard. Nistom 2,10, p, 76, 

" Ibid, 2.1, 2, pp> 38, 4Q, for Lothar's godparcntship of f] harks. See also Astronomer* Vita 
ffludouici 60, ech Georg Pertii MGH $S 2:644. Nithard, Histoire 2,4, p> 48, records an appeal 
to Lothar for fraternal behavior. For this theme in the Strasbourg oaths, sec beiow d p. 210. 
For fraternal Jove invoked ul Carol in gian agreements, see Rein hard Schneider, Briidtrgetneme 
Und Schwurfreundschajt: Der Aufioningsprozess des Karlingerreichts im Spiegel der Caritas-Terminolcgie 
in den Vertragen der karhngisfkrn Teiikbvige dn 9 . JahThunderts (Lubeck aod Hamburg 1964). The 
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^poLoj^ia for his cause should already have been com mi tied to p arch men t, and 
any defense of Charles's actions in terms of principle could also cover the 
actions of his supporters — including Nithard* 

Now it is certainly possible to argue that Nithard, and his patron, never 
conceived of any audience but posterity Jor such an apologia. Nithard himself, 
after all, writes of contemporary Frankish nobles who preferred even death to 
"leaving an unworthy memory to their descendants, 1 ' 1 * Vet in the prefaces to 
books 1 and 2 Nirhard does not claim to be addressing posterity but writes 
directly to Charles- Further, in the second preface he ieems to envisage a 
wider audience than the king alone^ he writes for "anyone" trying to judge 
Lothar's motives and assess his conduct against standards of justice which + 
whatever Augustinian accretions they had acquired, were firmly rooted in 
Frankish political practice* 19 It would be unrealistic to suggest that Charles 
ever intended Nithard's work to be widely "published" or circulated: Charles 
Jacked resources and time tor any such project; but above all he had no need 
of it. The contemporary audience he wanted to reach, I think, was small and 
localized: it consisted of the leading men in his own camp, together with their 
vassal followi ngs and perhaps contingents of free men,** These primores, who 
before Fontcnoy may have numbered no more than a dozen or so, and those 
they led were typical actors in Carolingian politics. 2 ' They formed Charles's 



nohle^oriian Dhuoria in her handbook of moral instruction Tor her elder son William Manuel 
pour man fih t cel. Pierre Riche (Paris h 197f>) h 1.7, p. UG h and 10.4, p. 352 H reminds ihe youth of 
his obi igations towards his lit He brother. This work has been perceptively discussed by Jurgen 
Hannig, Consensus fidefium (Stuttgart, I9H2), pp. 201-5, and by Peter Dronke, Women Writers of 
the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Eng., 1°S4), pp. 36-54 
lft Nit hard, Histom 210, p. 70. 

■* Patze, * l Juftitia," pp. 151-54. For the broader context of Frankish my a I succession and 
inheritance practice^ set Peter Classen > "Karl der Grosse und die Thronfolge im Fran ken rcich," 
FntsehriftfUrlfrm&ttn HtmpeK 3-109-34. Classen's argument that on the fundamental issue of 
l he non division of Franc ia the project of &06 was the forerunner of 817 does not seem to have 
been overturned by Dieter Hagermann^ " Reich seinheit und Reichsteihmg," flvittynsthes Jahrbuch 
95 (J975) h 278-307 Classen's concluding remarks, pp. 132-34. suggest die toughness of the 
tradition of dividing the realm* The prefect to the so-called Ordinatia of MGH Capit i t no. 
136, pp^ 270-71, with tts mention of deliberations "according to the custom of our ancestors/' 
shows i he traditional role of the aristocracy in the making of such divisions. Contemporary 
notions about eligibility for royal succession art discussed by Silvia Konecny, Die Frown des 
karQlmgiuhen. Konigshauscs (Vienna h 19 76 J, pp. 33^14. 

S(> On the composition of nimh-century armies, see my comments in "The Church's Military- 
Service in the Ninth Century- A Contemporary Comparative View?'" Studies in Church History 20 
(1983), 15^30 ; see above, chapter 6, pp, 117-32. 

21 See Karl Ferdinand Werner, "Uiuersuchungen zur Fruhztii des fianzosischen Ftirsten turns 
(9.^10. jht.)," 1-3, Die Welt als Guthkhte 18 <195B), 256-89, and 4, ibid. 19 (1950). 14^93; 
idem, "fledcutendc Adelsfamilien im Reich Karls des Grossen," K&H der Grosse, ed. Braunfels 
and Beumann, Ii83-142, English translation in The Medieval Nobility, ed, Timothy Reuier 
(Amsterdam, 1979); and Karl Brunner, Gppositionetle Gruppen im Karottngerreich, Verof- 
fentlichungcn des Institute fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, 25 (Vienna, 1979). 
Nit hard implies that Charles's faithful men in 840-41 were a relatively small group. For its 
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"constituency " his "public," without whose military and political support his 
cause whatever its justice in theory would have been lost in practice. Before 
Fontenoy the most conspicuous member of this group was probably 
Adalard, 21 In the autumn of 841 Charles's uncle Hugh of St. Quenun was a 
notable adherent* 1 * 

Why should Charles have believed such men to be susceptible to an 
apologia written in Latin t to Histories in the classical style? 24 He might have 
relied (like Henry V before A gin court) on chats beside the campfires to 
maintain his men's morale. But Charles knew that his followers had been 
subjected like himself, if perhaps less intensively, to the teaching program of 
the Carolingian Renaissance.** Some, at least, of the laymen among them 
probably knew enough J,atin to be able lo follow a straightforward narrative. 
We know of several of their aristocratic contemporaries who were certainly 
capable of doing so, 2fi They could also have had access through Latin T as 



composition see below, Appendix 1, pp. 234-5, For the size of CharleVs entourage later in the 
reign, see Nelson, ,J 1 jegislation and Con sen sua in the Reiftn of Charles the Baid H " it) Ideal and 
Reality in Prankish and Anglo-Saxon Society , ed, Patrick Wormatd (Oxford, 1983), pp. 202-27 at 
21 1-12 ; e above, chapter 5, pp, 100-1. 

" A* implied by Charles's marriage, to a woman identified boih by Nithard and by Prudentius 
in the Afi, p. 43 , as M Achlard h S niece * For AdalanTs career* see Ferdinand Lot* "Note sur He 
senechal Alard"Le mayen age 21 (19Q&)» 185-21) l t reprinted in Rvrveil da traiMUX kisivriqias de 
Ferdinand Lot, 3 vols. (Geneva, 1968-73), 2:591-607; and, for some revisions, Werner, ^Unter- 
Hichungenr 2, pp, 274—76, and 4, pp, 155-56. The careers of Adalard and his brother Gerard 
diverged in the autumn of NO when Gerard "defected" to Lothar: Nithard, HhUnte 2.3, p. 44. 
Rene Louis, Giwn, comte de Vienne, 3 vols. (Auxerre, 1945), 1:44 and n. 2, suggested (hat the two 
brothers looted after each others interests after 843 in the kingdoms of Charles and Lothar 
respectively. This is plausible, but in 840-42, and specifically at the battle of Fontcnoy, Ihe 
hedging of heis had surely given place to real fraternal conflict. 

11 Hugh was a son of Charlemagne by his concubine Regjna^ Karl Ferdinand Werner* "Die 
Nachkutntnen Karli des Grouse n bis urn das Jahr 10CO, 1 ' in KaH der Gnww* ed + Braunfels and 
Beumann, 4; 4 03 -79 at 44 5. See also Philip Grierson, "Hugues de Saint-Benirj: Etait-il ar- 
chkhapellain de Charles le Chauve?" Lt m&jen Age 44 (1934), 341-51; and Lowe in Deukchland*. 
G&Ghichtsqurtlen* 5:545. 

Maniiius, Geathwhte, p. lists the classical authors Nithard stems to have read, but daims 
that, apart from reminiscences, these had no effect on Nit hard's style. Lauer, fiitioire, p. xiii, 
alsu takes this view. But David Ganz kindly paints out lo me that the influence of Sallusr, and 
perhaps Vergil, was probably greater than Maniltu* allowed- The question b important, but 
cannot be pursued here. 

! * t or Charles's own education and its background, sec Rosamond McKittcrick, "Charles the 
Bald (823-877) and His Library: The Patronage of Learning," English Historical Review 95 
O£WS0), 28-47, especially 23-31; and, in addition lo the works there cited, Keto Radwolf 
Bezzola* Lr origine-s. et la jormatian de fa tttttrattit? courtovit en strident, 2 vols, (Paris, 1958-60), 
1:195-213. 

** Lay book- ownership is suggestive: see Pierre Riche, J 'ljes bfbliolheques de Trois aristoc rales 
laiques," Le moyen age 69 (1963) 1 H7-I04, and Rosamond McKitterick, "Some Carolingian 
I^w-Books and Their Function," in Studies mi Medieval Ijlu) tind Government Presented to Walter 
Ulimarm on fits Seventieth Birthday, ed. Brian Tierney and Peter Linehan (Jjondon and New 
York, 19K0), pp 13-28. For aristocratic recipient* of works of mora) instruction, see Hans 
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Charles himself did, to some knowledge of Roman and Jewish history and of 
the history of their own Frankish people. 17 Nithard, as we know from his 
work, had a wcll-d eve loped idea of the state and of "public utility/' 18 There 
is no reason (making due allowance for the scarcity of our source materia]) 
to suppose that Nithard, layman as he was, was unique in this respect. Nor 
should we confine ourselves to literary iradttion transmitted through classical 
texts in seeking sources for such ideas. Would not an important part have 
been played, too, by political experience? I have in mind the habit of 
participating in collective discussion and decision mating at assemblies, nota- 
bly those general plaala summoned each year by Charlemagne and Louis 
the Pious. 19 The capitularies that are residues of assembly proceedings have 
survived in ecclesiastical archives, but they reveal t surely, patterns of thought 
and practice that were not only clerical The laymen in Charles's following in 
840-4 1 would have attended assemblies in previous years, and therefore tor 
them the language of public utility t the common interest, and so forth, 
current in capitularies long before Nithard used it, expressed not only an 
ideal but the reality of political effort in which they had been personally 



Hubert Anton , F&rxletispwgei wtd Htmeftertthm m far Ktirvlitiggrzeit (Bonn* 196 8), pp. 33-8G k and 
Pierre Toubert, "La theorie du mat i age chez les mora I est es carolingiens, 11 in 11 m&irimonw ncllfi 
T.Qctetf± oltowtrdtevak, Settirnane di Studio del Gcntro Italia.no di Studi sull'Alro Med toe vo, 24 
(S pole to, 1977), 1:233-85. Lay aristocrats who received correspondence In Latin may have bad 
it translated by dew in their households but, equally, may have understood spokm Latin- 
Hinemar of Rheims addressed letters to thirteen by men (excluding kinj^ moist of them counts 
and in the West Frankish kingdom; MGH Epp 8, ed* Ernst PereU, nos. 49, 68, 70, 103 (and 
142), 105 (and 175) + 136, I55 t 1 74, 175, and Flodoard, HisUma Rcmenw tccUsiat 3.23, 26, ed. 
Johann Heller and Ceorg Wattz, MGH SS 13:530, 543-44, The ability to understand spoken 
Latin was general among free men in the Rheims area m the 8&0s^ Jean Devi&se, Hincmar, 
ardiwique de Reims, 3 vols* (Geneva. 1975-76), 1:335, This situation is likely to have charac- 
terized the West Frankish as distinct from the Middle or East Frankish kingdom; see Michael 
Richter. 14 Die Spraciienpoliiik Karls des Grassen," in SpTachwissertschaft 7 (1982)+ 4 12-37. Wright* 
IjoI*. Ijiiin, chap. 3, present* an interesting argument for the identity of Late Latin and Romance 
a Si languages, hut with different pronunciations* without however considering the implications 
for aristocratic lay literacy (e,g,. p r 117? "Nithard L . , was exceptional"}* 

* r The world chronicle of Freculf of Lbieux, PL 106:910-1258* begins with the Creation and 
ends with the death of Gregory the Great* the time when M Roman governors were expelled 
from Italy and Gaul and the Franks and the Lombards succeeded to those realms" (col, 125ft). 
Writing in the 820s, Krecujf dedicated the second of the work* two books to the em press Judith 
to help in educating GharJes the Bald, The work and its readership deserve further study. For 
lay aristocrats' history books, including the Histories of Gregory of Touts, see Riche, "Les 
bibliotheques," pp. 99, 103; and for Dhuuda's reading of Old Testament history, see Hannig f 
C&nsmms juktnm, pp. 203-4* 

a *Wehlen T Gesck^dUsjickreibunff, pp. 33-56, 61-66, 96-105. Despite the thought -provoking 
comments of Johannes Fried, "Der karoiingische Herischaftsverhand im 9, Jh.," Hwionsche 
Zeitschrift 235 (1982), 1-43, especially 11-14, and his justified insistence on the personal charac- 
ter of Carolinian political obligation, ideas of public authority, the state, and office did exist in 
the ninth century: see my contribution to The C&tnbridg? History of Medieval Pdi&i&l Thought 
4 forthcoming). 

( * See above, chapter 5, pp. 91-116* 
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involved* It is no coincidence that when, a generation after Nithard h 
Hincmar of Rhetms offered the West Prankish magnates, as weJl as the king 
and the bishops, a blueprint for reform, he focused on assemblies along with 
the running of the king's household as the key to preserving the "well-being 
of the realm/' Hincmar stressed that the "Vise men" on whose counsels that 
well-being depended were drawn from the laity as weM as the clergy. 30 Of 
course the two groups had interests that were in some ways distinct, as when, 
for instance, count opposed bishop in a particular locality. But I think it is 
misleading to suggest that they had radically divergent, still less incompati- 
ble, sets of political ideas when they were united in so much political prac* 
ttce** 1 A Frankish noble sent as a youth to the king's court where spiritual 
and secular "militias" rubbed shoulders, with a Latin education that had 
familiarized him with moral standards o\ behavior in public office (via 
Isidore and Alcuin) and with a profoundly Christian view of history (via the 
Bible, Gregory of Tours, or Frecuif of Lisieux), and after years of attending 
assemblies where he heard, and later read, decisions on public business 
formulated in legislation {via capitularies): such a man had learned to be 
responsive to other messages than the "most ancient songs" alone, 31 At such 
a man Alcuin and Jonas of Orleans directed works of moral guidance and 
collections of private prayers. Such a man, so Hincmar believed, could be 
appealed to through the De vrdirw palatii — which is not to say that he could 
not also have enjoyed the heroic verse of the Ludwigslied,™ If William, son of 

ia De ordirte palatii, ed. Thomas Gross and Rudolf Schiefier, MGH Fumes turis Orrmanici 
\nriqui (Hannover, 19RH), pp. See also Heinz Lowe, "Hinkrnar von Reims und der 

Apocrisiar; 1 in Ff&chrtft fur Hrrwann Hnmpel, 3r 197-225 at 200, 22 J -25, 

" Dhuoda. Manuel 3,8. I0 > II. pp, 166, 174. 192-96* urges her son amonjf the t Qtnmtlitonet in 
the "royal and imperial hair 10 imitate the "great ones" there and to attach himself to worthy 
priests, to eat meals with ihem as often as possible and seek their intercession, and not lo 
criticize ^as many do' 1 clergy who though great tit sa&tda fail to live up lo their of lice . Towards 
rhe end of Charles's reign Heiric of AuxerTe described the palace as a achoia where scholarly no 
less than military disciplines were practiced daily: MGH Poei 3:429, See also Pierre Rkhe h 
"Charles, le Chauve et la culture de son temps/' in Jean Scot Engine et Fhtttotrt de fa philosophy, 
Colloques internalionaux du CNRS, 561 (Paris h 1977), pp. 37-46, reprinted in Rtehejfijfniffitm 
H vie rthgmtse dans te haul moyen dge (Loiukm, 1981), and Rosamond McKittericfc* "The Palace 
School of Charles the Bald/' in Charles the Bald- Court and Kmgdvm, ed. Margaret Gibson and 
Janet L Nelson, BAR Internationa] Series, 101 (Oxford, 1981), pp. 385-400. 

31 Charlemagne's catholic lasles are well known: Em hard, Vita Karoii 29, ed. Oswald Holder- 
Egger. MGH SSrG (Hannover, 191 1), p. 33. Thegan + Vita Htwtavxi Imptratom 19. ed. Georg 
Peitz, MGH SS 2:594. says thai Louis the Pious "dc^pj^cd the pn^an son^s he had learned in hts 
youth." Given the date and polemic nature of Thegan 1 * work + too much should not be made of 
this apparent contrast beiween Louis's court and his father's. Charles the Ba]d may have shared 
his grandfather's tastes: the anonymous poet of the Carmen de exordia genlts Frarttarvm, MGH 
Poet 2: 141-45j offered Charles the models of his ancestor St, Arrtulf of Met2 and Charlemagne 
as well as Louis the Pious, hence perhaps a latinized and Christianized version of the theme of 
the "ancient songs." 

84 The Lvdmgdied vims written by a monk or cleric and preserved in a monastic library, yel its 
author thought the vernacular appropriate to celebrate the victory of a prankish kinp in &81. 
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Bernard of Septimania, could use the Manual of social and spiritual instruc- 
tion his mother, Dhuoda, wrote for htm when he joined Charles's following 
in 841, could he not also "use" some political advice? Nithard T s Histories, I 
suggest, was aimed at William and his like, as well as at the king himself. 

If Charles's followers did indeed constitute Nit hard's "public," then certain 
features or his work can be seen to have had a specific rationale. His 
"uncluttered'* style would pose few problems for anyone who had wrestled 
with Gregory of Tours's Latin (or for that matter with Dhuoda T s); it may 
even have been designed for oral delivery* Nithard's neglect of biographical 
details for important actors in his story has left puzzles for "posterity" (in the 
shape of modern historians) but makes good enough sense if he was writing 
for contemporaries who knew those actors welL 3J Again, some of Nithard's 
omissions become understandable if we picture him writing book 2 in the 
weeks following f ontenoy for an audience consisting in part of men recently 
recruited into Charles's camp as a result of that battle. For instance. Nit hard 
does not mention the important fact that late in 840 Pippin II of Aquitaine 
managed to install his candidate Rodulf as archbishop of Bourses, 35 But in 
the post* Fori tenoy situation, when Charles was strengthening his hand in 
Aquitaine and perhaps already bidding for Rodulf *s support, Nithard might 
have thought it wiser to keep silent on Pippin's earlier success. * 8 He is 
similarly silent on Pippin's role at Fontenoy and indeed neglects the Aquita- 
nian dimension of a battle which in fact settled the long-term future of 
Aquitaine," Another of Ntthard's silences may be explicable in the context 



See J. M, Wallace-Hadrill. The Franhsh Church (Oxlbttl, 1983), pp. S87-&8: "li is possible that 
the poem was recited at court." Compare the brilliant evocation of a single barbarian. Christian 
culture among the Anglo- Saxon aristocracy by Patrick Worm a Id. "Rede, Ftwwutf and the Con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxon Aristocracy/* m&ede and Anglo-Saxon England, ed- Roben T FarteJL 
BAR, British Series, 46 {Oxford, 1978), pp. 32-95 especially 49-58, 

a * See Appendix 1, below, pp. 234-5,' for suj^srtd identtncaiions of Hugh, Gerard, and 
Trceutbaldi I would further identify Guntbold {Htstotre 2,6. p. 54, and S.2 t p. 86) as archbishop 
of ftoucn and Joseph (ibid, 1.7. p r 30 T and 4.3, p. 124) a$ bishop of Ivrea, 

" See Leon Le villain, R&wil des actes dt P4ptn I ei Pepm II, rats iTAqtntame (814-848) (Paris, 
192 6 J, p. clxxvii and n. 6, 

56 \jc villain's statement, ibid. H that Rod ill F stayed loyal to Pippin II "until $48 at least" needs 
qualifying if Tessier, Recwii, no, 42 is accepted as genuine: see Tessier + s com men Is at p. 116. It 
stems likely that Charles would have already been trying to win over Rodulf "s support during 
the negotiations leading up to the Treaty of Verdun in 843. when Charles was successful in 
having Pippin II excluded from a share in the Carol ingian regnum. 

41 Nithard. Histoid pp. &&, 74, says that Lothar tried .successfully to defer the coming 
battle until Pippin should have arrived. See also AB, p, 38, The importance of Pippin's role 
during 1 he ban It is stated b\ Agnelhis, I Ab*f ponttficalu tcclesiae ftavennatis, ed. Oswald Holder - 
Egger, NfGK SSrerljngob 174, p. 39U> an account which seems to rest on an eyewitness report 
either from Archbishop tieor^e of Ravenna himself (co in pare AB, p. 38) or from a member of 
his household- That Aquitanian contingent!* fought especially fiercely on both sides is implied by 
Andreas of Bergamo, Historkti ed. Georg Waitz, MGH SSrerLangob 7, p. 226, again apparently 
well informed {unusually for him) aboul affairs north of the Alps and perhaps dependent on a 
Ravenna source. See also the Miranda Stttttii Gtnulft, ed. Oswald Holder- Egger H MGH SS 
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of the situation after Fontcnoy: his omission of what was probably an imme- 
diate consequence of the battle's outcome — the flight of Lothars supporter 
Archbishop Ebbo of Rheims "fearing the rule, and the wrath, of Charles." 38 
This was a major success for Charles since Ebbo had also carried his suf fra- 
gans and provincial clergy with him (however unwillingly) in supporting 
Lothar in 840* 3 * By the autumn of 841 two such men (and there may well 
have been others) were in Charles's camp, both of them influential adherents 
to Charles's cause: Bishop I m mo of Noyon and Abbot Hugh of St. Quentin, 
Charles's uncle.' 10 With such men in his potential audience, Nithard could 
well have chosen to draw a veil over Ebbo's departure. 

Similar considerations could apply to the positive aspects of book 2 t that is, 
to events Nithard chose to deal with at particular length. Two instances are 
worth looking at. The first is the story of the arrival of envoys from 
Aquitaine at Charles's camp at Troyes in April 841. Its context in Nithard's 
narrative is important: shortly before this passage he has presented Charles's 
position as desperate and then, alter noting the beginnings of an upturn in 
his fortunes, Nithard stresses Charles's isolation and the energy of Lothar's 
counter moves. He goes on: 

A truly wonderful and most notable thing happened to Charles that Easter Satur- 
day. For neither he nor anyone in his following had anything at all apart from the 
clothes they stood up in and their weapons and horses, Charles was just getting out 
of his bath and was about to put on again the same clothes he had taken of J 
beforehand when suddenly, there at the door were envoys from Aquitaine carrying 
a crown and alt his royal gear! Who can fail to be amazed that so Tew men, quite 
obscure men, too, were able to carry so many talents of gold and so huge a quantity 
of jewels over so great a distance without coming to any harm, while ail kind* of 
violence were threatening on every side? Even more amazing is how they managed 
to arrive at just the right place and exactly the day and hour required, when not 
even Charles himself knew where he and ht5 men would be. It seemed that this 
could only have happened by God + s grace and with his approval And through this 
[Charles] inspired wonder in all who fought along with him and encouraged them 
all to a confident hope that things would go well for them. And Charles and the 
whole cheerful band busied themselves with celebrating Easter" 

Now according to Nithard himself a few pages earlier t Charles had sent 
instructions from western Francia about two weeks before to the Aquitanians 



J 5; J 20ft: I hough this is a tenth -century work+ its information on the ninth century was thought 
reliable by Lion Le villain, "Les Nibelungen historlques et leurs alliances de f'amilta," Annate du 
Midi 49 (1937). 337-407 at 406. According to Nithard, /fofeuv 2 9, pp. 64-66, Charles himself 
was swayed by those who advised him to join up with his in other and "the Aquitanians" before 
advancing against Lothar, Jjlii Nithard gives the impression that he h e m sc]f opposed this ad vice ► 

M Letter of the clergy of Rheitm. eiL Albert Werminghoff + MGH Cone 2:6 1 2. 

3 ft Devisse, fttnanar, 1:86-87. 

« Nithard, HaU>m 3 .3 t pp. 90-92. 
Ibid. 2.8 t pp. 60-62. 
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to meet him at Attigny and, given the geography involved, it was something 
less i.h an miraculous that Aquitanian envoys should have met up with him at 
Troyes/ 1 ' Nithard makes no comment on the efficiency of Charles's com- 
municaiions.' 13 What he does say in the very next sentence is that envoys 
from Lothar now arrived at Troyes and were entertained at Charles's table. 
It was fortunate that Charles's baggage had arrived. 

What was Nithard trying to convey to his audience in this story? He 
himself was one of the loyal band left with ''nothing except the clothes they 
stood up in/* yet filled with new hope by the Aquitanians' arrival. There is 
no reason to doubt Nithard's sincerity in presenting the event as, in effect, a 
miracle — the resuk of divine intervention, But Nithard's account does 
suggest that Charles exploited it (may even have stage-managed it) to boost 
his men's morale. This, Nithard says, was precisely its effect on Easter 
Saturday 841. And the dramatic Little story was, I think, intended in its turn 
to have a similar effect on Nithard's audience in the autumn of that same 
year when, despite Fontenoy, Lothar continued to resist and Charles had to 
make further demands on his supporters* loyalty. 

A second and parallel instance of Nithard's artifice is his account of 
Fontenoy. This, as Paixe has rightly insisted, was the very heart of Nithard's 
apologia for Charles: the justice of his cause was manifest in this judgment 
of God." Nithard, in fact, spends far longer on the preliminaries to the 
battle than on the battle itself. His intention is clearly to show that all the 
approved resources of negotiation, of diplomatic pressure, of ritualised 
maneuver had been exhausted, that Charles and his ally Louis the German 
had done all they could to resolve the dispute at a political level, and that it 
was Lothar himself who had forced a military solution upon them by reject- 
ing every alternative. Patze has observed that the quest for justice is a 
leitmotiv in Nithard's very detailed narrative here* But a second theme, to 
my mind as significant, is the role of Charles's and ixiuis's followers during 
what is in effect (if in unusual circumstances) a prolonged assembly. The two 
kings are counseled and supported at every step by their men, and in what is 



4 * Ibid. 2.6\ p 54. 

" Nithard's story has been taken to show ihe difficulty of travel in the ninth century by Marc 
bloeh, Feudal Switty {London, 1961}. pp. 61-o2 N and by Pierre Rich?, ta vie quettdtmnt dans 
I'emptre carohngim (Paris, 1973), p. 23. 

A * Patze, "lustuia" pp. 156-59. Compare the view of Kurt Georg Cram, ludtatm AeWi: Zum 
RechL\fharaltitrde& Kntgts im deuticken Mittetalter (Munsier and Cologne. 1955), pp. 20-47, that 
the battle of Fontenoy itself t and the events immediately preceding and following it, rep- 
resented a customary legal procedure tor ascertaining the judgment of Cod. Patze, p, 1 5Gi n. 
13< right! v criticizes Cram for Taking mo I title account of the specific historical context of 
Fontenoy. But Pat/e's own stress on the "programmatic" aspect of Charles's actions d that is h his 
presentation of himself as a seeker after "justice/* is quite compatible with Cram's understand- 
ing of the preliminaries to the baitle as procedural devices which were, all the same, very far 
f rom playacting. The efforts (o avoid battle and the bloodiness of the conflict when it ensued 
were en u a My real- 
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almost their fast attempt to come to terms with Lothar, they and their men 
decide Li unanimously with common consent" to select from among ihcir 
number 1 noble, wise, and well-intentioned men including some bishops and 
some laymen" to present their just caused* Now it is possible that Nithard 
rehearsed all this for Charles's benefit. But did the king need quite such 
lengthy reassurances about a justice that coincided so neatly with his own 
interests? What is harder to believe is that Nithard went into these details 
with posterity in mind; to later generations would not the to- and- fro of 
envoys, the exchange of claim and counterclaim, seem tedious, even irrele- 
vant, by comparison with the divinely awarded victory that in itself provided 
all the justification Charles needed? Again, it seems more likely that Nithard 
wrote book 2's final chapters for a contemporary audience: the men in 
Charles's camp in the autumn of 841< 

Ik] t why did Charles's men still need so much reassurance after what 
should have been the decisive confirmation that they were both morally and 
politically on the right side? Frank Pietzcker has suggested a possible answer; 
Nithard had to gloss over an unpleasant truth, namely, that Kontenoy was 
not a battle fairly to ugh t according to what the Franks accepted as the rules 
of war, but a treacherous surprise attack launched by Charles and Louis on 
Lothar's still-sleeping camp at dawn in flagrant violation of a truce arranged 
tt> last until 8 a, m + 46 Thus when Nithard said that Charles and Louis, having 
"struck camp" at dawn, waited until 8a ( m, to join battle "as their men had 
sworn they would/' he was actually telling a downright lle.^ 7 Nithard h s mo- 
tive, according to Pietzcker t was to preserve the reputation of his hero* 
Charles. It might further be argued, pursuing Pietzcker s line of thought, 
that Nithard intended at the same time to conceal the guilt of all those 
concerned, that is, all of Charles's and Louis's followers, and that his work 
was offered to this audience as a salve to raw consciences* Such speculations 
would have some point if one of the sources favorable to Lothar laid a 
charge of treachery against Charles and Louis « But none seems to do so, 4 B Jf 
Nithard's account not only of the battle but of the lengthy negotiations 
preceding it is an elaborate fiction, it is hard to place "in the literary- propa- 
gandist^ arena ," 4M assuming an audience of Nithard's own contemporaries* 

" Nithard. Htstotr* 2,9, p. 68. 

*■ "Die Schlacht bei Fontenoy," Zftischnft dtr Samfpty-Stiftung fur Rtchtsgeichvhie, Germanis- 
tischt Abteilung 81 (1964). 31H-42, The argument is based on an analysis oJ Ntlhard, Htstoire 
2^9-10. 

** Nithard, Hutotre 2.10, p, 76, 

Neither Agnellus nor Andreas implies it' see above T n. 37. Nor drx:* the Actuals of Xanten, 
ed. Bemhard von Sim son, MGH SSrC (Hannover, 1909), p. 1 1. The Versus de bella (sit) que Jmt 
acta Font&neto, ed. Ernst M tiller* MGH SSrC (Hannover. 1907), pp. 52-53, hints thai some 
important person(s) on Lothar's side defected at the Jast minute to Charles and Louis. The 
poem's author T Angilberu had fought on Lothar's side. If he was a layman, we have another 
example of a Jay writer in the eariy 840s to set alongside Nithard and Hhuoda, 

19 So, Pieircker, "SchlachC p. 332. 
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Glossing over or distortion is not the same thing as lying outright. Prop- 
aganda in a situation that is still wide open can be effective only when it is 
credible 

The needs of Nithard's audience were at once simpler and more complex 
than Pietzcker's hypothesis would imply. There was no question of any 
"cover-up ** When all due allowance is made for the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between factual reporting and propaganda, Nithard's record may be 
judged truthful. But for Charles's follower, including Nithard, the real 
problems arose from genuine conflicts of values r "justice," as so often, was 
equivocal. If a case in law anil in Christian morality could be made for 
Charley another equally substantial case could be made for Luthar. There 
were no absolutes governing the succession to the FrankUh realm: here not 
even a judgment of C*od could he recognized as decisive, or even recognized 
at all.* 1 Norms of fraternal solidarity existed, but it was soin crimes justifiable 
to breach them. Among the Fiankish arislociacy fidelity owed to a lord was a 
fundamental obligation, yet even this might have to compete with other 
claims which couJd override it in a particular case, So much woulti depend 
on circumstances. And for this reason, I suggest, the wealth of circumstantial 
detail in Nithard's first two books, especially in the last two chapters of book 
2, makes sense as a justification — ■ constructed with all the care and sym- 
pathy of an insider — of the precise series of choices made by the men who 
followed Charles. If I am right, then Nithard's work, as originally conceived 
and executed tip to the end of book 2 could legitimately be called "public 
Histories" in a triple sense: first, as dealing with public, political events; 
secondly, as intended not only to be read by posterity, but to be heard and 
read by a contemporary public, that is, by a section of society considered as 
consumers; thirdly, as directed at the public (of the West Prankish realm) in 
the specific sense used by some political scientists t that is, a clearly defined 
group of political actors operating in the given society as "a central agency 
for the regulation of public affairs/' 3 * 

The argument that Nithard wrote for this contemporary audience may be 
strengthened if we go on to consider book 3. As Patze has pointed out, its 

" Propaganda can of course take the form of outright lying in a dosed situation, (hat is. when 
a regime is in firm enough control ic* blatantly misrepresent the immediate past: see Janet L 
Nelson, p The Rites of the Conqueror,'* Prvceedings of tke Battle Conference on Angto-Normin 
Studies, 4/1981 ( Wood bridge, Eng, T and Totowa, NJ. h I982K pp, 117-32 with notes 210-21 at 
pp. 218-19, below, pp H 397-8, n. 97, for two likely example* from later in the Middle Ages* 

" H rattan us Maurus, Liber ad Otganim 15, PL 112: 141 l t condemned Charles's and Louis's 
depict inn of Font en oy as a judgment of God Compare the situation in S3 3 when Lothars 
supporters claimed (he Fictd of Lies as a judgment of God, but Louis the Pious 1 -* supporters 
{including UraUirius) thought otherwise . 

" Michael G- Smith, Corporations and Sxtefy (London. 1974), pp r 82, £4-8o\ and especially 
93-34 and 98^ For some of the difficulties in defining "public" historiography in the ninth 
century, iec above, chapter 8 h pp. 191-2. 
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preface makes it clear that Nithard had originally planned to end his story 
with Fontenoy and that he went on writing only with some reluctance.* 3 
Perhaps it was Charles's pressure that made him continue, but Nithard docs 
not state explicitly that this was so, nor does he address Charles directly in 
this third preface (in contrast to the previous two). Patze sidesteps the 
problem of motivation here; for him, since iustitia t Nithard's central theme, 
had been revealed at Fontenoy, the battle's aftermath is inevitably an anti- 
climax. Yet if Charles apparently no longer felt a pressing need for a con- 
tinued apologia, then it is hard to see why Nithard should have diought his 
lord's conduct after Fontenoy needed further justification to posterity. Ac- 
corf ling lo Patze + Nithard^S purpose in writing hook 3 was "now only to serve 
the Truth in the usual way"{!}* 5< But the continuity with book 2 is not 
complete. The third preface, unlike the first and second t offers no explicit 
condemnation of Lot liar's conduct, and Nithard is in no hurry to critic! ze 
Loth a r for failure to accept the "divine judgment" manifested at Fontenoy*" 
As in books 1 and 2, both Charles's leadership and the crucial role of his 
following emerge strongly* But there are new stresses, too, on reconciliation 
among the Franks, on the need for continuing devotion to "the public 
interest/' on Charleses winning of new adherents after Fontenoy, and on the 
close entente l>etween Charles and Louis the German and between their 
followers." Again, precisely these emphases are intelligible in terms of an 
appeal to a contemporary audience. Nithard continued to address his fellow 
supporters of Charles, but his immediate concerns had shifted somewhat 
since Fontenoy* Now he needed to win support lor a new effort at a 
negotiated settlement in which the claims of all three brothers, including 
Lothar, could be accommodated, This in Nithard's view required the main- 
tenance of the close alliance between Charles and Louis, for it could only be 
as a result of their combined pressure that Lothar would be brought to 
terms* 57 Hence in book 3 Nithard presented Louis., and the alliance itself , in 
such a favorable light as to enlist the continued commitment of Charles's 
men. Given that the composition of his audience had altered to some extent, 
Nithard was careful to recognize the importance of those recently recruited 
to Charles's camp. Lothar h s continued resistance was a problem to be faced 
together: the narrative of book 3 showed how the problem could be over- 
come by preserving a united front* 



"Nitlwd, Histotrt, preface to book 3, pp. 78-80; Patw, "Jiufctoa," p. 158. 
H L 7uittu»" p. 16 L 

55 Bui Lothar** rejection by God is implicit in a "miraculous" rising in the waters of the Seine 
"under a clear sky," which prevented him from crossing the river; Nithard, Histotrt 3.3, p. 94. 
Soon afterwards, Lqthar's planned "deception " of his brothers was th waned by Charles's firm 
adherence to his alliance with Louis, while Lothar's own ally. Pippin II, regret led his choice: 
ibid. 3,4, p. 100. 

hS Ibid. 3.1, pp. 80-82; 3.2, p, 84 + 3.3, pp. 90-92, 94; 3.5 + pp. 100-112. 
"Ibid. 3,3 t pp. 94-96: 3,5, pp. 102-8; 3,7, pp. 112-14. 
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This overriding concern helps lo account for the attention (on any reckon- 
ing extraordinary) that With art! pays to the Strasbourg oaths of February 
H4 2. 5 * He first presents in Latin the declarations which he tells us Charles 
and Louis made, in the lingua Teudmca and the lingua Romana respectively, to 
eadi other's followers* That is, Charles addressed Louis's men in Frankish 
(or Old High German) and Louis addressed Charles's men in Romance (or 
French), Whether or not Nilhard himself had a hand in drafting these 
texts, 5 * his specification of the vernaculars emphasizes the importance of 
total intelligibility on this occasion, for the kings 1 audience consisted not just 
of magnates but of the whole plehs, that is, the lesser aristocracy as well. The 
kings asserted the traditional values of fmUrnitas and Christiunitas and their 
objectives oipax, iustitUt t and the welfare of thepopulus Christians Then (and 
Nilhard has not weakened this theme by previous overuse) they recalled die 
"divine judgment" of Fontenoy and condemned Lot ha r tor willfully ignoring 
it. Then each king absolved his own men f rom their obligations of loyalty to 
him should he renege on his commitment to his brother. These undertak- 
ings were summarized in short oaths whose texts Nithard gives in the 
vernaculars. First Louis in Romance, then Charles in German swore to help 
the other "as any man ought in right to preserve his brother, so long as he in 
turn does the same for me," and never to enter into separate negotiations 
with ij:>thar again si the other brother's interests. 8 * Then the popuius of each 
king swore, each in its own language — and again Nithard gives vernacular 
texts — to give no aid to its royal lord should he attempt to act against his 
brother. Each man evidendy swore the oath individually. But by the use of 
the collective noun popuius Nithard highlights the collective nature of these 
commitments. It was the aristocracy who as a group underwrote the kings' 
agreement, and it was their power to withdraw their loyalty on which all 
relied as the sanction binding the kings to their oaths.* 1 Nithard 1 s pursuit of 

w Ibid. 3.5, pp. 102^& r 

" As ^i^gesied by Wright T Late Latin, p, 123, 

" Louis's oath, iti Romance, is given by Nithard t 3.5 t p. 104, as follows: "Pro Deo atmir et pro 
christian poblo et nostra commun salvament, d'ist di in avant + in quam D*ns iavir et podir me 
dunat, si salvarai ciit meon fradre Karlo et in aiudha et in cadhuna cosa T si cum am per dreit 
son fradra saJvar dift T in o quid il mi altresj fazet et ab Ludher tiul plaid nunquam prindrai. qui. 
niton vol, cist meon fradre KarJe in dam no sit." Rurh Schniidr-Wiegand, "Eid und Gelpbnis im 
nuttelalicHtchen Reeht," in Recta ttndScknft *m tex&tkdttr, ed. Peter Classen (Sigmaringen, 1977), 
pp. 55-90 at observes (hat written, Latin models lay behind sonic of the phraseology of 

the kings" oaths, but that their being spoken was what made them legally binding, 

" The oath, of Charles's pupidut (termed ftdeUs in AB, p. 40} is given by Nithard, rViitoitv 3 r 5 ¥ 
pp. 106-8: "Si Lodhuuigs sacrament que son fradre Karto jurat comer- it et Karlus + mcos 
sendra r de suo part non Vostanit, si io retumar non Tint pois N ne io ne neuls eui « return ar int 
po\s t in nulla aiudha contra Lodhuuig nun ]i iu er" 5chmjdt'Wicgand + "Eld und t^lobiiH," p. 
68. finds the oaths of the faithful men more influenced than the kings 1 by spoken language. 
Wright, Late Latin, p. 125, find* sotne difficulty in accounting for the production of a vernacular 
text for the Wesi Frankish popvlw "no* many [of whom] could have been likely to be able to 
read at all, let alone from a baffling orthography, . . . 1 ' 1 am not sure that assuming rather more 
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peace and the common good was based on a thoroughly realistic grasp of the 
means to ihe end. His treatment of the Strasbourg oaths ensured that no 
reader or hearer of book 3 would miss his message. 

The third preface offers one further pointer towards the conclusion that 
Nithard continued writing for an im mediate "propagandists" reason, He 
was anxious 

in case someone, tricked by some means or other, should dare to give an account of 
recent events otherwise than as they really happened . fiE 

Nithard' s anxiety might be attributed to a disinterested concern for truth 
and the correct informing of posterity. More probably it had an immediate 
and pragmatic: cause: fear that Charles's men mi^ht be subjected to an 
alternative view of events emanating from Lothars camp. For Charles need 
not have been alone in appreciating the utility of" an apologist who could 
address noble Franks in terms they understood. Lothar, in NithartTs view, 
was quite capable of "trickery*** 9 and was an expert practitioner of those 
"solicitings'* of rivals' supporters that were the stuff of Carolingian politics. 6 4 
Nithard himself iclls us that Lothar's ^partisans," so far from accepting 
Fontenoy as a divine judgment in Charles's and Louis's favor, spread a 
rumor that Charles had been killed in the battle and Louis put to flight* 6 * 
Here indeed was an alternative view of events! Nithard was surely realistic to 
fear that such "disinformation" might be given literary form. Under the 
circumstances, and despite the tension inherent in pursuing reconciliation 
through the recording of conflict, it was not surprising that Nithard in his 
own wards "settled for adding a third book." fi& 

The preface to the fourth and last book contains an echo oF the first 
preface, but it is set in so different a context as to carry a very different 
meaning. Nithard tells of his personal anxieties, his mind moved by "many 
grievances," he himself driven by the "blasts of fortune." 

but meanwhile if 1 find any free time, what objection can there be if, as it was 
commanded. I take pains to commit to memory bv the oiTke of my pen the deeds 



widespread literacy will I resolve Wrijfhi's problem, pivrn his hm\r hypothesis (see above, n, 2fij, 
bin the idea of " Nithard, or whoever it was" producing the second vernacular oaih because 
"they felt they were sufficiently pleased" with ihe first is rather engaging! 
aj Nil hard T H\stoirt r preface to book 3. p r 80. 

" Ibid. 2,4. p r 46: LotharlooJts for a trick fastus) b) which to deceive Charles. Compare 2,2. p. 
42; 2,7, p. 58; 2 9, p, 68; 4,3, p. 128. 

*" Ibid, 2.8, p. 62. Compare 2.2, p 40, and similar tactics in 2 5 t p. 44. and 2.4. p. 48. The 
inducements involved are explicit in 2.1, p. 38 t where Lothar promises "unkuique honors a 
pat re concessos se concede re et eosdem augere velle." For examples of such tactics after 843+ see 
ihe Second Colloqu> of Meersen (851) T ed- Alfred Boretius* MGH Capil 205. 2, p. 72, and iht- 
Lthtllw centra Wenthnem, ibid. 300, 7 t p. 452. 

"Nithard. Histoirv 3,2. p. 86, 

" Ibid., preface to book 3. p. tJO: "tertium libellum ul adderem acqnievi,'* 
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of our princes and our magnates? I shall therefore apply myself lo this fourth 
book, and if 1 am unable to be of any use in other public affairs in future, at least 
by my own effort I can clean up the blot of error for posterity. 6 * 

I he echo of the first preface here has an ironic ring. NitharcTs tone is no 
longer positive and optimistic but resigned. His reference to Fortune is 
perhaps more than a Sallustian flourish; it implies a sense of the vanity of 
human endeavor, even a loss of confidence in his ability to discern the 
workings of divine providence in the affairs of men. 08 Nit hard no longer 
hoped, as he had once done, to influence his contemporaries: book 4 would 
be appreciated by posterity alone. Whereas in the first preface Nithard had 
told Charles that he would record "the deeds done in your time," deeds in 
which Charles by implication would appear a central figure, in the fourth 
preface the reference is to *'deeds of our princes and our magnates" in 
general. The royal "command" mentioned in the fourth preface is simply 
the original one of May 841: the fourth book itself is not addressed to 
Charles and lacks the first three books 1 occasional admiring or sympathetic 
reference to Charles and to the justice of his cause,** The deeds of Charles 
and his men no longer provide any kind of theme and when Nithard does 
mention Charles's marriage to "Ada lard's niece/' he follows this up with a 
little diatribe on AdalartTs political vices — hardly a fit passage for the man 
who had just become Adalarii's nephew-in-law. 70 Still less fit for Charles's 
consumption is the final passage of book 4 {and of the Historian) where 
Nithard bitterly evokes "the times of the great Charles of happy memory" to 
make a stark contrast with his own times: 

Then this people walked on one and the same straight highroad of the Lord and 
there was peace and concord everywhere. But now — what a difference! — 
everywhere dissensions and feuds. Then there was everywhere plcnteousness and 
glridness; now everywhere penury and sadness. ♦ * . Then the very elements were 
favorable; now everywhere they are hostile, . . J 11 

If the changed tone of book 4 as compared with the earlier books can hardly 
be attributed to NitharoVs objective observation of worsening political condi- 
tions or declining moral standards on the part of the Frankish nobility, then 
it is time to look for an alternative explanation. 



HT ibid., preface io book 4 + p. 116. 

"Compare the comments of Heinz Lowe, "Gsschiehtsschreibung der amgehenden 
Karelin gerz«iC Deutsche Arddv 23 (1967), 1-30 ai 29-30, a piopos Regino of Prum. 

69 1 1 is Ixjuts the German, rather ihan Charley who attracts special praise from Nithard now 
— notably in 4,4* p. 132. S*e below, n. ] (8. 

™ Ibid. 4h6, p. 142. Compare Lupus of Ferrieres, Cwmespondance, ed. Leon Lev ill ah, 2 vols, 
(Paris, ]y^7-35) ± ep. 31, 1:144: "ne metuaEis potetites . , , ," followed by a citation of Psatm 
144.3. This may be a criticism of A da Lard but it is discreetly veiled, 

" Milliard. Histom 4,7 T p. 144 
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Our attention can be redirected now from society in general to Nithard's 
own career — to the private history which runs through the public Histories. 
Unfortunately there is no direct evidence for it before 840 } 2 But Nithartfs 
receiving of honor w from Louis the Pious implies a position of some 
influence at Louis's court, 73 while parts of book 1, for instance, the accounts 
of GuntbaklVs role in 830 > of the casualties in the Neustrian battle of 834, 
and of Charles's investiture in 838, suggest firsthand, if not necessarily 
continuous, familiarity with the court during Louis's reign." A recipient of 
honor es may be assumed to have attended some of the assemblies, and 
probably to have fought in some of the campaigns, of the 820s and H30s. For 
his description of the lands granted to Charles in the winter of 837-38 
Nithard used a document which may well have been produced at the Aachen 
assembly where the grant was made. 75 Furthermore Nithard, as he himself 
tells us, was a grandson of Charlemagne through his mother, Bertha/ 8 and 
thus belonged to the 14 royal family** in the wider sense understood by con- 
temporaries. The position of such a man in the Caroling tan period was 
problematical i^ecause of the political and social significance attached to royal 
blood/ 7 Biological closeness to the ruler could carry dangers as well as 



"According 10 the family tree attached to Werner, "Nathkommen/* Nithard was born 
" before 800." For justification of this date* see Konecny. Frauen, p r 76. 
" Nithard, Hutoirt 2.2, p. 42. 
"ibid. 1.3, p. 12; 1.5, p. 20; 1,6. p, 27. 

"Ibid. 1.6 + pp. i!4-26 t with Lauer's comments ai n. 3. Compare AB, pp. 22-23. Nithard 
presumably got access to this document in 841 as a result of Charles 1 * commission, 
Tt Nithard. Histom 4,5. p, 138. 

"$o t for instance, Dhuoda, Manuel 5,8+ pp. 166-70, devotes a chapter Co the special respect 
due to the "indites aique praeclaros seniori tuo regjae pot ratal is eximios parent es atque propin- 
rjuos," before going on to speak of aptitnates in general. Faschasius Radhenus lays striking 
emphasis on membership at the royal kindred in his Vita AdaUmtdi 7 and M), PI, l£(J:l51J h 
(this Adalard was a first cousin of Charlemagne). Thegan* Vita Htudavtci 36, MGff SS 2; 597, 
says that Bernard, count of Barcelona, belonged to the stirpt rtgta (his father, William of 
C re Hone, was apparently related through his great -grandmother in C ha rlem acne's mother: see 
the family tree in Eduard Hlawscschkat Ll Liie Vorfahren Kai ls des Grossen," in KaH der Grassi, 
ed. Uraunfels and Beuinann, 1, following p. 72). Hincmar of Rheims, noting the death of 
Chartes the Bald's brother-in-law William (AB, a.a. 886. p. 130}, specifies not his affinal but his 
blood rclaiion^hip to the king, (Le villain f "Nibelungen his tongues, II," Annates du Midi 50 
|iy38], 34-43, argues ingeniously that William fcras Charles'* wbt tnu.\ because hjs grandfather 
n>a$ (he brother of Charleys grandmother Hildegard. mother of Loub the Pious.) Despite some 
attempts in this period to narrow the circle of those eligible lor royal succession, a relatively 
lar^e jange of claims remained possible, including some through women: see Werner, 
"Narhkommen," p 410. H, and konecny, Fravm, pp. 33-44, 126-33. Nithard was not the 
only son of One of Charlemagne's daughters to achieve some prominence: for Loo is see helow, 
Appendix 1, p. 235, and for Kkhhod h below h p. 224. Both men are ttoied as grandsons oT 
Charlemagne ex JiUq. in the AB: Louis in Hincinar s section, s.a. 867, p. 154, and Richbod in 
Pt udencius's section, s.a, 844 H pp. 46-47. The broader context of such relationships is discussed 
by Donald Bullough* HH Early Medieval Social Groupings: The Terminology of Kinship " Part and 
Present 45 (1969), 3- 18- See also Karl SchmkJ, "Zur Problem Atik von FamLlie, Sippe und 
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advantages. Nithard is the sole supplier of our information on some interest- 
ing cases in poinr. He tells us, for instance, of Charles the Bald's half sister 
Hildegard, who apparently tried to hold Laon for Lothar in the aftermath of 
Fontenoy and was swiftly dealt with by Charles: 

He promised her in the nicest possible way all the kindness a brother owes a sister, 
provided that she would agree to show favor to him , and he gave her permission to 
depart for whatever destination she wished.™ 

If Hiidegard's behavior to Charles had seemed unsisterly, she had done 
right by her full brother Lothar. Fraternal discord inevitably posed problems 
for sisters* As for Charles, brotherly he might wish to be, but in the political 
circumstances of summer 8-11, he had no alternative to the expulsion of his 
sister from a key stronghold. Again, it is Nithard who records what hap- 
pened to Charlemagne's three youngest sons, Drogo, Hugh, and Theodcric, 
after their father's death: at first they were favored by their half brother 
Louis the Pious and made his table companions, but alter the revolt of 
Louis's nephew Bernard t king of Italy, in 817, they were tonsured and put in 
monasteries for fear that they might "solicit the people," in other words, 
seek aristocratic support, (i and follow Bernard's example " 7B Later Nithard 
reports the alignments of Drogo and Hugh in the great family conflict of 
S40-41, 8fl Now, too, he mentions Bernard's son Pippin and makes it clear 
that this great-grandson of Charlemagne had been given lands, presumably 
by Louis the Pious, somewhere between the rivers Meuse and Seine, H 1 Prob- 
ably identifiable as another close kinsman is the "Arnulf 1 whom Nithard 



Gcst hJecht, H;ius und Dynastic heirn initielalteriichen Add," Zetisctmft Jut die G&chichte des 
Qberrhtms 105 (1957). 1-62 T which, however* deals mainly with East Prankish material. The 
situation in ninth -century West Franqia may have been somewhat different: see below n. 157, 

" Nithard. Htstotre 3,4. p, 08, Konecny, Ftauen, p. 96. speculate* on the possible identity of 
Hildegard's husband. But see below. Appendix ]. p, S?90> For the suggestion that two daughters 
assigned to Louis the Pious by Werner* "Nachkommenr pp. 447 t 450, should in fact be 
regarded as ^tau^hltrs ol Pippin J of Acjuitainc. Hikiegarri was probably abbess of None Dame, 
Laon, but since there is no evidence that she was married, there seems no reason to dub her a 
"lay abbess." The fact that Nithard accords heT no ecclesiastical rank is irrelevant herer compare 
the identifications su^ge^ed above, n. 34. 

f * Nithard* Htstotrt L2* pp. 6-8. Drogo* Hugh, and Theoderic were sons of Charlemagne's 
old age by concubines- Illegitimacy did not* of course, automatically debar a man front royal 
succession: see konrcny, FTtiuen, pp. 41-44* and* for the broader context, Konrad Bund, 
Throwsturz und Htmckerabsetmng im Friihmttulatitr (Bonn, 1979). For Bernard's revolt see 
Thomas F. X< Noble h H The Revolt of King Bernard of Italy in &I7: Causes and Consequences* 11 
Studi tttedmwti 15 (1974). 313-26, and Konecny, Froum, pp. 3H, 88* 160-69* noting the bias of 
the sources on 817 and the evidence of later ninth-century practice. 

" Nithard, Histoir* 2.10. p. 74; 3.2* 3, p. 90. 

41 Ibid. 2,3* p, 44, Werner. "UnlersuchuTigen." 5, Die Wet oh Gexhichte 20 (i960), 92-93, 
argues that Pippin had prohahly been given the coumslnp of Beauvais, and assumes that he was 
confirmed in it by Charles in 842 or H4 3 H held it continuously thereafter, and transmitted it to 
his son sometime be To re 877< If so, the fact that Pippins life from 841 is undocuintnLcd in ay- 
indicate that he never played an important role at Charles's court. 
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mentions in a context that implies he had been given a cotmtship in this 
same region.* 2 Thai both Pippin and Arnulf opted for Lothar's side in 840 
or 841 evidently caused problems for Charles in an area where it was crucial 
for him to hold supporters. Nithard, again our only informant, shows that 
these surplus royal kinsmen, like other great nobles, had to decide which of 
the rival Carolingian claimants to a share in Louis the Pious's inheritance 
they should support. Nithard implies, further, that the decisions of these 
men were additionally important because they influenced others. Charles, 
Louis the German, and Lothar all sometimes chose envoys from among their 
CaroKngian kin** 3 But if the family conflict of 840—41, like previous similar 
conflicts in the reigns of Charlemagne and his son, gave such royal kinsmen 
political importance and new prospects of serviceability, hence of advance- 
ment and reward, it presented them at the same time with some hard 
choices. For the very object of the conflict, Francia, was the region where 
their own honors lay. 

The dilemma is nicely illustrated by the example of Pippin, son of Ber- 
nard of Italy. Nithard records that when in the autumn of 840 Lothar 
pushed westwards across the Meuse towards the Seine t 

llpptit and the others chose to despise their oaths* to break their faith tn the way 
that seHu do, rather than to lose their lands for a short while.** 

Pippin's lands must thus have lain squarely within the area assigned to 
Charles by his father in 839, an arrangement to which Lothar had agreed 
and the Fran lush magnates had sworn." 5 But Nithard does more than con- 
demn the conduct of Pippin and the others who went over to Lothar; he 
contrasts it implicitly with an alternative model he has just given us: 

1 Charles] chose Nithard and Adalgar as his envoys to Lothar. . . . Because these 
envoys ref used to turn to Lothar and abandon their good faith, Lothar deprived 
ihem ol die honors which his father had given them.* 8 

This "Nithard lT b none other than the author himself, 87 and from the 
context of this passage it looks as if the honors he lost in the autumn of 840 
lay in the Meuse valley where Lothar was then active. And if Nithard lost 
[hese lands, then Lothar no doubt assigned them to someone else, perhaps 
to one of the "defectors" whom Nithard lists a few lines further on, a group 
of nobles from *' beyond the Charbonniere " that is, from the area between 



1.5 NkhtficJ. Htftotrf 2-ft N pp^ 54-56- S*e Werner, "Naehkommeii/' p. 446^ 
" a Nitharti. Hutoire 2.2. J0 h pp, 40, 74; 3.3, p. 90 

114 Ibid. 2.3, p. 44 l ". . . more servorum fidein omittere, iuramenta contempnere/* 
Itod, 1.6 r p. 26. 

1.6 IbicL 2.2, pp. 40-42. 

" r Though Nil hard elsewhere refers to himself in the first person {Histoire 3-10; 4,1,5), thts 
identification seems certain given the character of book 2 and the circumstances of die work's 
commissioning by Charles. 
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this ancient forest boundary (running approximately between modern Lou- 
vain and CharJeroi) and the Meuse, wS Though not all Charleys supporters 
left him, Nit hard stresses what a small band they were in the winter of 
840-41, when Charles's fortunes were at their lowest ebb. Charles and his 
men were very close; he discussed his plans with them and when he asked 
their advice, 

it was easy to make up their minds what to do. Since they had nothing left besides 
their lives and bodies, [Charles's men J chose to die nobly rather ihan to betray and 
abandon their king, 1 * 

This nobleness forms a striking contrast with the "serflike" conduct of Pippin 
and the rest. Lothar himself, according to Nithard, recognized the mettle of 
Charles's men, knowing that they would resist him "strenuously" however 
much he might try to br ibe or threaten then]. 90 After describing Louis the 
German's joining up with Charles, Nithard praises Louis's men in similar 
terms: 

They feared that if brother should fail to help brother {that h, should Louis fail to 
help Charles] then they [Louisas men] would leave an unworthy memory to their 
descendants. They preferred penury, even death, to losing their unconquered 
name.* 1 

Louis's men were actually engaged in a campaign directed against Louis's 
brother Lothar, yet their good reputation depended on their lord's acting in 
a brotherly way. The conflict of values was a real one: a son could justly 
claim a share in the paternal inheritance, yet this set him in competition with 
the brother he should love. It was not only in the case of kings that fraternal 
rights or acceptable ambitions clashed with fraternal obligations: all the 
stress in a Frankish noble's education mighi be on solidarity between 
brothers, yet brothers' careers could diverge, even compete," and fraternal 



M Nithard was writing from a point west and south oi" the Charbonniere, For the location of 
this frontier in the Middle Ages, see H. Vander Linden, "La forfr Charbon nitre," Rtvue beige de 
jihUologu tt d'kittoiTt 2 { lft23) h 203-14, and F, L> Ganshof, "Carbonaria SiJva, |h in Handuxnterbuch 
imt dmtschtn RtthtogtsthKhU. ed. Adalbert Erler and Ehkehard Kauimann, 3 (BerJin t 1966^ eoli. 
589-90. For its significance in Merovingian and Carolingian times, see Eugen Ewig, "Descriptto 
Kranciae," in Karl rfer Grosst. ed. Braunrela and Ben m nun, LI 57-58; Classeu + "Vertrage" (cited 
above, n. 2) + p. 6 with nn. ] and 2: and below, n, 107, 

H * Nithard, thstom 2.4 T p, 46- 

" ibkl. 

,l Ibid, 2.10, pp. 68-70. 

,a The sons and grandsons of Count Well, father of the empress Judith, offer several 
instances: see the evidence presented by Gerd Telle n bach, M ExkuTs Liber die ah e. seen We] feu im 
West- und Ost Fran ken reich," in Stouittn and Vwarbttten mr Gesthttkte rfe* jpnnfTankischen vnd 
fnihdmtsfhtu Adeh, ed. Tel len hath f Freiburg h 1957), pp. 335-40 (though 1 el ten bach himself did 
draw the same inference as 1 have done}, Adalard and Gerard otter anoiher case: though 
modern historians agree on the fraternal relationship between the^e two t no ninth-century text 
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disputes over the division of family property may have been common in the 
ninth century. 93 For a noble individual such dissonance between norm an<i 
experience would often be painful. There tore though nobles sometimes 
exploited the fraternal conflicts of kings, the concern described by Nithard 
in the passage just quoted should not be dismissed as mere cynical playact- 
ing. Furthermorc^as Nithard shows in the case of Bernard of Septi mania 
awaiting on the sidelines the outcome of Kontenoy, a noble's optimal self- 
interest could not be easily calculated.* 4 Several ninth -century casualty lists 
suggest that the often idealized duty of a faithful man to his lord could 
involve all too real sacrifice,* 5 

For many of NitharcTs Frankish contemporaries, including, I believe, 
many of those who read and heard his work, such dilemmas wiJl have been 
recent and vivid realities. Hi us both Nithard*s very detailed presentation of 
the preliminaries to Fontenoy and the brevity of his account of the actual 
battle can be seen as accommodating the sensibilities of his audience. 
Nithard had to explain Fontenoy. He did not, as Pietzcker argued, have to 
explain it away. But he could not have thought of glamorizing it. Far more 
attention is also given to the elaborate rituals of legitimation and reconcilia- 
tion that followed Fontenoy than to the battle itself.* 8 Nit hard's values did 
not differ from those of Carolingian churchmen; he did believe that bishops 
had special access to the will of Ck)d. He and his patrons were therefore 
perfectly genuine in invoking episcopal pronouncements. like Villehar- 
douin appealing to ecclesiastical approval for the Latins' attack on Constan- 
tinople in 1204, 97 Nithard and his fellow Franks needed to believe in the 
church's authority. 

Thus far Nithard may be seen to have reflected the concerns of his fellow 
participants. But there is one point in his narrative where he calls attention 
in an unusually explicit way to his own part in events. In his account of 
Fontenoy he names onh two of the combatants, apart from the warring 



specifies ii or links their careers. They apparently fought on opposite sides at Fontenoy: above, 
ii, 22. 

* 3 Describing one such attempted division. Odo of G lantern] says that a quarrel broke out H *as 
often happens in such a business" tut in tab adsotft tteg&tto) and one brother slew the other: 
Atiracuta Santti Maurt+ ed. Oswald Holder- Egger, MGH 5$ 15l4?u\ Odo's account of the 
refoundation of Uanieuil suggests tension and finally a compromise between close kinsmen 
over control of a lamil> monastery: ibid., pp. 467-68. See Otto G. Oexle, "BischoJ Ebruin von 
Poitiers und seine Verwandten," FruhmtttiaUtrltehf Studien 3 (1969), I^S-210-ai L 49-60- 

p * Nitliaid, Hwtotr? 3,2, pp. 82^H4- For perceptive comments on tweHth-century nobles in a 
coinparahle sit gat ion T sec Edmund King, "King Stephen and the Anglo- Norman Magnate^" 
History 59 { 1974L JHO-94. 

" Niihartl, Wisfww J .5, p. AB, pp. 13, Mi-47 t 13], 209. 

" The baitle is ileaJi with in louileen Jines o( letter's edition IMU, pp. 76-7W) 

whereas three time:*. a\ man} lines are de\oicd in the after maih (ibid. 3-1, pp- £W)-£IS?}. 

" ViHehaiilmnn, Thf Conqtint #f Caifitanttnopfe. itans. M. k. B. Shaw (Elarmondswurlh, 1963), 
chap. ) I, pp. H4-H5. 
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kings, and these are Adalard and himself. After saying that Louis and 
Charles were victorious in their set tors of the battle, Nithard goes on: 

But the part [of Lothar 1 s forces] that fought at Sol met against Ada lard and tht L 
others, lo whom I gave no smalt assistance, struggled hravely . . . but in the end 
they fledr 

Nithard implies that this part of the battle was the hardest-fought one, and 
he claims that his own role was significant here. What matters is not so much 
the trust north in ess of the claim {for we have no means of checking that) but 
the reason that Nithard makes it at all — and with a rare use of the first 
person singula r. It loots as if when he was writing the final chapter of book 
2 in October 84 1 he wished to bring his own services to the attention of 
Charles and also of his followers and at the same time to associate himself 
with Adalard, then nearing the height of his influence in Charles's camp. 
Adalard is named three times in book 3 and his role in winning support for 
Charles in Francia is implicitly approved by Nithard, 8 * It looks as if Nithard 
hoped to gain personally from his connection with Adalard, 10 * expecting 
that the man he felt he had helped so signally at Fontenoy would feel in 
return some sense of obligation and would use his influence with the king to 
promote NitharcTs own interests. For Nithard surely believed that anyone 
hi miliar with books 2 and 3 would regard this expectation as reasonable, By 
publicising his connection with Adalard he hoped to enlist widespread sym- 
pathy for his own concerns. 

Those concerns centered, I think, on the recovery of his lost lands in 
Francia. In the autumn of 841 Nithard may well have felt confident of 
getting them back. Even when Lot bar, unbowed by Fontenoy, had 
reaffirmed his extensive territorial demands, Charles had replied that 

it seemed to hiin utterly unfitting that he [Charles] should yield up the realm 
F>t>tween the V£euse and the Seine which his father had given him, especially 
Ijetause so many nobles (tanta nobtfit&t) from there had chosen to follow him and it 
would be quite wrong for them \o be deceived in their loyalty to him. 101 

Charles went on to ask ihar further negotiations be deferred "since winter 
was coming on/ 1 but that in the meantime "each should have the honors 
which [Louis the Pious] had given him." Nithard would have been a con- 
spicuous beneficiary by such terms, but Lothar predictably spurned them. By 
the spring of 842, however, it seemed that Lothar was no longer in a position 
to call the tune. Charles and Louis the German could draft at A at lien a 
division of the regnum Franc or um which apparently excluded Lothar al- 

" Nilhard, Hist bit* 2J0 ± pp. 76-78- SchoJ/s translation, Carohngian Chremcles. p. I54 t has 
Adalard infilling on Loihar's side. 
** Nithard. Histoire 3.2, 3 P pp. B4, 86, 90. 

,<H> For the possibility t>t a further kin be btiwwn the two nten t see below t p. 232. 
l1>1 Nithard, Hutotrt 3.3* pp. 94-96* 
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together, confining him to Italy. 102 Such a division could never have been 
expected to stick; as the sequel made clear* it was a means of exerting 
pressure on Lothar to come to the conference table. But their successes over 
the previous months had made Charles and Louis more than ever deter- 
mined to hold on to the regions which they considered politically vital and 
which Lothar had tried correspondingly hard to withhold from them. In 
Louis's case, the region in question consisted of an enclave on the west hank 
of the Rhine around Ingetheim and including Mainz, Worms, and Speyer* 103 
In Charles's case the vital area, according to Nithard, lay north and east of 
the Charbonnierc be i ween [ho rivers Scheldt and Meuse + After Lothar had 
been forced to flee from Francia {Nithard simply calls it "the realm") in 
March 842, Charles and Louis could agree to a division which, while pur- 
porting to partition the whole of Francia between them in order to give them 
a strong bargaining position in future negotiations with Lothar t was really 
intended to secure for each his area of special interest in addition to the 
kingdom he already effectively held, 

Nithard clearly thought this agreement important and he spdletl out the 
criteria used in drawing the detailed boundaries: 

not so much the fertility or equal territorial extent of each share, as the familv 
connections, interests, and commitments of everyone involved. 1 * 4 

N r ithard*s depiction of the basis for the 842 division in what we might call 
explicitly sociological rather than geographical or constitutional terms is 
perhaps our single most important piece of evidence for the central political 
role of the Carol ingi an aristocracy. This settlement, like its more famous 
sequel ratified at Verdun in 84 3 1 was a product of Prankish consensus 
politics. So familiar was this context of ninth -century practice that Nithard 
felt no need to labor the point: indeed his touch was so li^ht that most 
modern historians had failed to register it at all until the late Peter Classen 
sharpened our perceptions. In NitharcTs account of the 842 agreement 



302 I Lid. 4.1. pp. 116-20. Nithard says? H 'EveniU|ue Lodhuvico omnis Krisia, . . Scholz, 
Carohngutn Chromcles, p. 166, renders: "Louis received nil ot Francia , ► — a rather different 
proposition! 

IM Dummies Geschwhtr t 1:205-*), notes rhe strategic and ecclesiastical significance of i bis area. 
Ijou'n the Hio us slaved quite often in his. palace* at Ingelheim, Worms, and Nfainz: see Bnihl, 
Fcdrum,. Gtstum, p. 21. For Bsc lands here, see Wolfgang Mett, Das karoUngache Rtitksgut (Berlin, 
I960), pp. 1 13, 1 18* 123 T |30\ 

114 Nithard; f/u far; 4.1* p. 1 20: "non tan turn furtilitas am ctjua portio regoi quantum affimtas 
et congruenlia cujusqtie aptata est/' My translation is based on the interpretation of Classen, 
"Vertrage," pp. 10 — ] 2 T which seems to me preferable to earlier views, F. L, Ganshof, "Zur 
knTsifihun^sgcschirhie und BerJeutung des Vertrages von Veidun,'' Dfvtwhti Archw V2. (19jjtj), 
!^ 1 $—30 (English translation in Ganshof, The Cttrohngums and ikf Franitish Monarchy [London d 
pp. 289-^0^), is an illuminating study whkh identifies the nature of royal resources but 
because the focus remains On the kin rather than cm the aristocracy misses (he significance of 
afjitiitas and cangnttntta. 
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V very one involved 14 included not just the two kings 10 * but their boundary 
commissioners, twelve chosen by Charles and twelve by Louis from among 
their leading supporters, and these men in turn took account of the connec- 
tions and interests of their peers, their friends and clients, and their noble 
comrades of the past months' campaigning, Nithard himself was one of these 
commissioners 10 * and he leaves us in little doubt alx>uL his approval of their 
work. Charles, he goes on, left Aachen and "crossed the Meuse to put his 
kingdom in order/* The Amwts of St. Bert in confirms this, adding thai 
Charles spent Easter at Herstal* one of the most ancient Carol ingian hold- 
ings. 1 * 7 When within a few weeks Lothar took ihe hoped-for initiative in 
reopening negotiations with his brothers, there was, according to Nithard, a 
sense of relief on the part of Charles and Louis and "all their people." 

What happened next evoked from Nithard an unmistakable cry of protest, 
even of pain. The three envoys sent by Charles and Louis found Lothar 
unwilling to accept the terms they brought. Lothar put his own position 
plainly: 

He would not have, he said, in the part [that is, the share of the divided regnutn] 
they offered him the wherewithal to make good to his own supporters that which 
they had lost. 

Nithard goes on — with another of his rare uses of the first person: 

For this reason — and I do not know by what trickery they were deceived — the 
envoys increased Lothar s share of the regnum so that it extended as tar as the 
Charbonniere. lflS 

The additional concession, so Nithard implies, made all the difference: 
Lothar accepted the revised terms- This was a crucial stage, therefore, in the 
negotiations that led to Verdun where in 843 a division of the regnurn 
Franc orwrn was set! led for that generation. Charles can have had no illusions 
about the price to be paid. It was an offer he had once made l>efore in a last 
urgent attempt to avert battle at Fontenoy, 10 * Then Lothar had rejected it. 



101 If lhat had been Nit hard's meaning, would he nut have written utnusqur instead ol 
cujusqut, picking up his vierque (referring to Charfes and Louis) earlier in the same sentence? 
LH Nithard, Huiptre 4,1, p. 120: ". , . quorum unus exttti." 

lw AB P s.a. 842 , p. 41. On the history of Carolinian (Pippinid) holdings in the Haspengau 
(Hesbaye), see Matthias Werner, Dtr Liiltuhw R/jum m fruftkarttimgacher Zttf (Gortingen, 1980), 
pp. $47-54, 441-51. According to the Annalts Mtitensa prior**, s.a, ed, Bemhard von 
Simson, MGff SSrC (Hannover, 1905). p r 2. Pippin* the Brat mayor of the palace, in the early 
seventh century "popuLum inter Carbonariam iilvam et Mo&aro fluvium . , . gubernabaL" But 
Werner stresses p 34?, that th« test was written e\ 800 and may well rrfleci a contemporary 
rather than earlier regional identity. 

*" Nithard, Histotrc 4.5, pp> !24-£fi 

l4a Ibid. 2.10, p. 72. Significantly, Louis the German, ton t had then offered a cor responding!} 
large concession, foregoing hii enclave west of the Rhine, Picizcker, "Schtachc," p- 129, suggests* 
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But his acceptance of it now, a year later when the alternative of a military 
victory no longer seemed available, proved its significance in terms of politi- 
cal gain. The lands between the Charbonniere and the Meuse did, it seems, 
provide Lothar with the "wherewithal" he needed to supplement his ter- 
ritories further east. For here around Herstal were estates th4t had been 
Pip pin id be I ore they became Carolingian. Being ancient they may well have 
been intensively exploited, and being fairly near Aachen they had probably 
received careful attention from royal estate managers over at least the past 
two generations. As well as the fisc lands proper, such abbeys as Nivelles and 
Lobbes and the see of Cambrai were major royal assets in the vicinity. 11 * 
This was the area, together with tbe region laden with similar assets between 
the Scheldt and the Seine, which was said by a well-informed East Prankish 
contemporary to constitute "the best part of the regnum Francorum."* 11 Such 
assets provided the means whereby kings "made good their supporters' 
fosses." Benefices, land grants "in propriety," honors were the expected 
compensations and rewards of faithful service, and an adequate supply of 
them was an essential condition of a king's credibility. 112 Thus the loss of the 
region between the Charbonniere and the Meuse was a heavy price for 
Charles to be willing to pay in 842 even if it bought peace. Nithard evidently 
thought it unacceptably heavy. 

But what for Nithard was the truth of the situation may not have been the 
whole truth. Nithard implies that Charles himself bad not authorized his 
negotiators to make such a concession but that the envoys were "deceived'* 
into doing so on their own initiative. Yet. Charles did not renege on the 
offer, and on Nil hard's own showing, ir was an offer Charles had made 
before, in June &41. Moreover Nithard says of Charles's negotiators while 
working on the details of the division of the regnum a few months later that 
"they dared not agree to anything without their lord's authority." 1 ia All 



that the offers were not intended seriously and may even be inventions of Nithard 1 s, Bui 
Pielzfker underestimates the difficulties of Charles's and Louis's position at that point and gives 
no reason for NUhard's alleged invention. 

IIC Com parr 1 he: Eisi of royal assets in (he 87 U division of what had been Lothar Its kingdom: 
MGH Capit 2 25 i , pp. m~9& 

111 Jtmals of Fulda, ed Friedrich Kune, MGH SSrC ( Hannover , 1891), s.a. 838, p. 28. This is 
nol to deny that the major concentrations of Carollngian Rse lands lay further east and 
southeast. But Carolingian lands west of the Meusc and old Merovingian fisc lands vest and 
southwest of the Scheldt were dearly very important assets for ninth-century rulers and perhaps 
were preferred sources of endowment for royal kinsfolk. 

Mi Exactly this point had bee it made a century before Nithard wrote, by Bede in his letter to 
Archbishop Egbert of York, VtnerMtt Baedat opera hwionca, ed^ Charles Ptummer (Oxford, 
IH96), p. 415 (English translation by Dorothy Whitelock, English Historical Documents, I > 2nd ed, 
[London, [9791 no. 170, p. &05). 

1,3 Nithard, HiUpirf 4.3 a p. I3& (The translation of this chapter in Sc hoU, Ca roiingiaTi Chrom- 
tifs t p. 17K is in part incomprehensible,) On the role of the negotiators, see Gerd J el lei] bach h 
"Die geistigen und politischen Grundlagen der karou'ngischen Thronfolge," FriJmtuetaturtiche 
Studirn 13 (1079), 1B4-302 at 205-6, 255. 
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things considered, it seems likely enough that Charles had authorized his 
envoys to offer the crucial concession in the summer of 842 should that seem 
necessary because of Lothar's intransigence. It might also have seemed in 
Charles's best interests. For Lothar had commanded a good deal of support 
between the Meuse and the Scheldt in 840. 114 Perhaps Charles had found 
during the weeks following Easter 342 that putting that region "in order >p 
was more difficult than he had hoped, in other words, that too many of 
I j<>t liar's supporters there could be neither dislodged nor won over by 
"solid ti rigs' 1 from Charles's side. If so, it might well have seemed to Charles 
and his advisers more prudent to yield an unpromising claim and to make a 
show ol concession in this area in order to consolidate substantial power 
elsewhere. The defeat of Pippin II at Fontenoy had reopened brighter 
prospects tor Charles in Aquttaine, where he did in fact concentrate a good 
deal of effort later in 842. 11 * It may therefore have been a shrewd calcula- 
tion of potential advantage as well as the urgent need for peace which 
induced Charles to replace on the negotiating table the lands between ihe 
Meuse and the Scheldt. 

Why then Nithard's talk of "deception"? Why the bitterness of his reaction 
to the terms brought back to Charleses ramp by his chief envoy, Ada lard? 
Neither the envoys nor the king, I think, had really been deceived: rather it 
was Nithard himself who fell cheated and saw Charles's abandonment of the 
Meuse line as a sad turning point in the negotiations and a consequence of 
"trickery." For it was in this disputed region between the Mouse and the 
Scheldt, surely, that Nithard's own lost honors lay: lands which {among 
others) Lothar maintained were indispensable to "rewarding his faithful 
followers," One of Lothar** men had no doubt already been rewarded with 
the lands confiscated from Nithard two years before; now Lothar had no 
intention of seeing his supporter "dishonored*" 11 * In the spring of 842 



114 Nithard, Histotrt 2.5, p, 44, A number of Carolinian estates in the Haspcrurau may have 
helped to supply the palace at Aachen, which was to be by far the most frequent residence of 
Lothar 1 after 843 and later of Lothar II: see Bruhl, fadnaa t Gulum, pp. 31-32. Lothar II 
granted renders from several estates in this region to the chapel at Aachen: KfGH DD 
GermKarol, 3, ed. Theodor Schieffer, Lothar IL no. 43. p. 454, 

Ui Nithard, Htstoirt 4.4, p. 132, Compare AB, p r 42. Charles's presence at Agen and then 
Castillon-sur-Dordo^ne in late August is attested by two charters: Tessier, Rtcamt. nos. 10 , 
1L The assertion of Lot and Hyphen, Rigne de Charles te Cfornve, p< &4* n, 3 t that Pippin J I 
remained master of Aquitaine in 843 rests on the misdating of an alleged grant: see Le villain. 
Actes <k Ptpm I ti de Ptpm U 55, pp. 2I7-2L 

' 14 The terms akonorare and itifiminrano, signifying deprivation of honwes in the sense of 
offices and lands, are used by Pascha&ius kadbertus: Vila Adalkardi 36 and 45, PL 120:1523, 
1533 H and Epitaphium Arserm T ed. Ernst Durmnler, Abhandiwtgtn der k&nighthm preusstithrn 
Akademu zu Berlin, Ph if- Hist. Klaaae pp- T5 t 76. Nithard uses the phrase honwibw 

private: ffistoire 2.2 f p. 42, and 4.4, p. 132. from the second of these tases it is dear that Lothar 
in the late summer or autumn of dis-honored some men who had supported him until ihe 
spring of thai year and only abandoned hitn "compelled by necessity" when he had 3ef[ Francis 
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when Charles had been able to move from Aachen into the area west of the 
Meuse, Nithard's hopes of recovering his lands had probably been high. Did 
he perhaps even see his lands again at this time? In any event he seems in 
the early summer to have felt still confident of permanent restitution, for he 
welcomed Lot bar's reopening of talks with Charles and Louis. 117 But then 
Lothar wrested the concession that took his western frontier up to the 
Cha r bon n iere ► 

Where did this leave Nithard? He can have seen little advantage in trans- 
ferring his allegiance now to Lothar (if he even considered this course), for 
Lothar had his own faithful men to reward, to maintain or reinstate. 
Nithard's forfeited lands could hardly have been on offer in that quarter. He 
had pinned his hopes elsewhere* He had supported Charles consistently 
since S40 at considerable person a J cost. 118 He had written two books of the 
Histories not from an armchair but under the difficult circumstances of camp 
and campaign because his chosen lord had requested it. He surely expected 
that fidelity would receive its due, and he went on writing after Fomenoy in 
the confidence that even if the king should prove slow to deliver the reward, 
then Ada lard, who had incurred a special debt of his own to Nithard at 
Fontenoy, would jog the king's memory. In the first three books of his work 
Nithard thus presented for men au fait with recent events his own, as well as 
Charles's, case* According to the rules of Carolingian politics, both ("harles 
and Ada lard owed Nithard much; hence Nithard had every reason to expect 
that his own sacrifice would prove to have been only "for a short while." 11 * 
Instead, because of the "trickery" of 842, Nithard \ services did not get their 



(Nithard again calls it the regnum} for the Rhone valley. My hypothetical Lothar supporter who 
had received Nithard** honoris in 840 may have been one of those whom Lothar thus deprived 
in 842. But if so, this clearly did nothing to help Nithard. Noble concern lo acquire* or retain, 
honors granted by tings is evident in Hi&toire 2,1, p, 38, 3.2 V p. 84, and 3.3, p. 96. In 3.2 (he 
Term honores has the general sense of lands rather than a specific connection with office: see i he- 
comments on this passage of Joachim Wollasch T u Eine adb'ge Famine des fruhen Mitt ela Iters," 
Atchiv fur KutttiTgeschickte 39 (1957), 151^88 at 187^88, The term probably has this general 
sense elsewhere in Nithard {the hwiores of £,2 + p, 42+ seem to be identical with the facnittUts of 
2,3 1 p. 44} and in many other sources from the mid- ninth century onwards* The change in the 
word's meaning seems to have occurred during Nithard's lifetime: compare the still-restricted! 
sense of honorts in the Annates regm FTancorum, ed. Friedrich Kurze, MGH SSrC (Hannover + 
Lti9&), g*a> 828, p. 174, with the broad connotation implicit in AB, s.a, 839, p. 31: Louis the 
Pious endowed some of Lothar's men "non solum proprietatibus verum etiam benefiriariis 
honoribus," The semantic history of the term would repay further siudy, 
,JT Nithard, Histmrv 4.3 t p. 126. 

11 ■ The distinctly favorable attitude shown by Nithard towards Louis the German in boot 4 
(especially 4,4, p< 132, where Loub is said to have crushed the Stellinga revolt nobtttfer) could 
suggest that Nithard in late 842/earty 843 contemplated seeking Louts as an alternative patron 
to Charles. Bin this is more probably a Literary device, contrasting with the favorable treatment 
of Louis and Charles tngtther in book 3, lo poini up what Nithard saw as a divergence between 
the brothers' conduct from mid -842 onwards. In any event Nithard remained in Charles's 
kingdom: sec below, p. 225, 

,19 Nilhaid T Httfmre 2.3, p. 44, 
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due acknowledgment: his Carulingian maternal kin colluded in his "disin- 
heritance" thereby making his sacrifice a permanent one. What was left to 
him was the lay abbacy of his father's monastery of St* Riquier and custo- 
dianship of the paternal tomb. 180 No longer, it seems, a favored or promi- 
nent member of Charles*? entourage, Nithard withdrew to St. Riquier dur- 
ing the winter of 842-43. One of the last events mentioned in his work is the 
translation at St. Riquier of his father's body "incorrupt even though not 
embalmed*': a clear sign of sanctity. 111 It was this side of his ancestry as well 
as his descent from Charlemagne that Nithard now wished to stress. For it 
was this that distinguished him from his kinsman Abbot Rich bo d t another of 
Charlemagne's grandsons. 122 Richbod had received the regular abbacy prob- 
ably from Lothar in $40/ 23 and Nithard's sharing of the lordship of St. 
Riquier constitutes one of the earliest instances of a double abbacy of this 
kind, 1 ** The arrangement in Nithard J s case is unlikely to have been very 
harmonious. It may be significant that Nithard omits even to mention 
RichbocTs presence at the translation of Angilbert f s body though a contem- 
porary source from St. Riquier has recorded that Richbod presided on that 
occasion. 13 * In such circumstances Nithard can hardly have regarded a mere 



1,0 According to his epitaph, composed by a Si, Riquier monk probably in 853, Nithard "For a 
short time (moduo) held the title of rtctor" thai is, of Jay abbots ed. Ludwig Traube, MGH Poet 
3: 310—1 1^ with the editor's comments at p. 268. For the career of Angjtbert+ Nithard's father, 
sec Lowch DezttsckUmds Geschiehtsqttetlen. 2:236-40- 

JSI Nithard, Hisfotrt 4,5, p< 138, The daw was 5 November. 

Werner* "Nachkommen," p. 448, argues rightly that there are no grounds for assuming 
that Bertha was Rkhbod's mother; "Die Inhaberschaft von S.-Riquier, das An gilbert untemand, 
[istj keine geniigende Grundbge fur die Annahmt, Berth a habe auch noch von emem anderen 
Manne Kinder gehabt als von An gilbert!" I would add that NithanTs failure to mention 
Richbod would be surprising had the two men been half brothers. The likelihood is that their 
mothers were half sisters. 

*" The date at which Richbod became abbot is nowhere stated, though it was certain] y before 
October 842; see below, and n. 125. Werner, "Nadikommen" gives 840 on the family tree bur 
without explaining why in the accompanying notes. Assuming that Richbod T s predecessor as 
abbot sided (like Nithard) with Diaries the Bald, Lothar would have wanted to install his own 
man at St. Riquier in late summer 840 n when he was bidding for control of the area between the 
Charbtmmere and the Seine, Compare his giving of St. Josst to RhuodLruj: Lupus, Carres- 
pondarice, ep. 19, 1:104, and of St. Wand r ilk to Joseph of Ivreat Annates FonktTteUemts prions* 
ed. Jean Laporte, Sodete de I'histoire de Normandie, 15th ser. (Rouen at*d Paris. 1951), p. 75. 
Conversely, when Charles gained a measure of control iti die Paris-Sens area in late H4U, he was 
able to oust the abbot* of SL Denb and Ferrieres, who had accepted Lothar* and instead place 
his own supporters in these key posts: the archcfiancellor lx>uis in the one t Lupus in the otheT. 

114 1 accept here a suggestion of Lauer, Htstoir*, p. v + See below. Appendix 2. 

ias The epitaph of Angilberi, MGH Poet 3:314-15. A renewal by Charles of privileges for the 
monks of St> Riquier (Testier, Rtcueit, no, 22, pp. 53-55) oddly Fails to mention an abbot. 
Tessier points out the difficulty in dating this grant; it b preserved only in flariuirs Chronic/*, 
written iti the eleventh century, where it is dated 8 N h but that is certainly wrong and is probably 
the result of willful alteration by Hariulf. Tessier suggesis instead 21 May H4$, but 842 seems 
equally likely: either way t C harks hastobegivenan otherwise unattested itay at Compiegne* 
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share in what was after all his own patrimonial abbey (and not Rich bod's) as 
a satisfactory compensation for the lands he had lost in 840. But there is no 
evidence of his receiving any other compensation. Charles's resources were 
limited and in 842—43 he had other, younger claimants to satisfy.* 8 * In them 
Nithard showed no interest, any more than he showed sympathy for 
Charles's activities in Aquitaineor appreciation for the political adroitness of 
Charles's marriage to Ada lard's niece. 

Nit hard's world had narrowed. He wrote no longer for the public to 
whom hooks 1, % and 3 had been addressed. Book 4 + s savage criticism of 
Adalard could never have been intended for a court audience in 842—43, 
nor could the implicit indictment of Charles in book 4*s final comparison of 
the wretched present with the gal den past of the "great Charles" ever have 
been thought fit for the eyes of NithartPs former patron and confidant. 
Nithard went on writing book 4 out of an understandable sense of grievance, 
venting his bitterness perhaps to a circle of faithful intimates at St. Riquie^ 
men whose interest in their saint-patron An gilbert Nithard might hope to 
exploit a gain at his rival Rich bod, 117 And with book 4 Nithard completed his 
Histories t allowing himself a writer's ironic satisfaction in ending with a 
flourish of literary symmetry belied by the cruel disjuncture within his work 
and his life. 1 * 9 He had done with writing. Little more than a year later on 14 
June 844 he was killed in Aquitainc in the battle of the Angoumois, fighting 
again tor Charles in another round of Carolingian family conflict* 118 His 



For Chai lea's itinerary in the relevant periods, see I/>c and Hyphen, Regnt df. Charles if Chaxtve, 
pp. 54, 62, I suggest (he absence of reference to an abbot in this grant may have arisen from 
Charles's reservations about Rich bod's position or perhaps From awkwardness on the monks 1 
part over the anomalous situation of the double abbacy. But presumably this was just the sort uF 
cornpromb* Charles and Lothar had to accept as part of the settlement at Verdun. Sec below, 
Appendix 2. 

Llf For instance t Odo t Future count of Chateaudun, Robert future count of Angers, and 
Rich%nn h future holder of a countship in the Rheims area, perhaps Rhetrus itself: for their 
careers t see Werner, "Untersuchungen." 4. pp, 152-6SK Charles distributed lands of the church 
of Rheims to these men and others. Hincmar. Vita Sancti Rmiigii, ed. Bruno Krusch* MCH 
SSrcrMerov 3:$5?4, says this happened "when Lolhar, Louis, and Charles, after their father's 
dent !^ divided the regnum between themselves,.*' Werner, "Umersuchungen," 4, p. 157, infers 
that the distribution of Rheims lands must therefore be dared after Verdun (August 84-3), but 
Hincmar d s reference COutd be to some time during the months of negotiations preceding 
Verdun. (Hincmar was writing the Vita Remigu nearly forty years after that.) Another claimant 
on Charles's favor at this time was Vivian, first attested as Charles 1 * chamberlain in Tessier, 
Refund no. 19. p. 46 t dated IS February &43. My impression is that Odo H Robert, Kichwin, and 
Vivian all belonged to Charles's generation, rather than lo Nil hard's. 

m The tone of these final chapters seems to me to support tbe view that Nithard s monastic 
retirement was the result of something other than a genuinely religious canvenio, such as 
FJnhard may have experienced. 

m Patze, "lusttiia" p. 163, nicely observed that ffufetrv 4.7 balances 1.1 in harking back to the 
days of Charlemagne, 

defend this view below in Appendix 2. 
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work, left at St. Riquier, remained almost totally obscure until its discovery in 
the sixteenth century. 13 * 

I have suggested that a "private history" runs through Nit hard's work, 
revealing and tn pan explaining changes in his reactions to public events* It 
is in book 4 that the private history comes most obviously to the surface of 
the narrative and here, too, with the change in Nit hard's audience, that his 
work ceases to be public in the sense of no longer being addressed to a 
relatively wide group of political actors. Vet it would be false to infer a 
contrast between "the objective account" of books 1-3 and "the? subjective 
view" of book 4, as if the Nithard who served "truth" or "history" in the first 
three books descended to a baser aim in the fourth. An apologia designed 
for a contemporary public may be as subjective as a more private and 
explicitly personal writing up of experience: neither is fiction yet both blend 
fact with interpretation. From the historian's standpoint this means, on the 
one hand, that nothing in Nit hard's work can be taken simply at face value 
or out of its specific context in ninth-century politics. 131 On the other hand, 
once our witness is allowed to speak in that context and asked the right 
questions, what matters is not only his factual reliability (insofar as that can 
be checked) but also his plausibility as a guide to contemporary values, 
motives, and expectations. NitharcTs Histories should be listened to not just 
for what happened in 840-43 but for something of why it happened and 
what it meant to those involved, As the late Kathleen Hughes said of early 
Celtic historians: "From a sympathetic and sensitive questioning of what they 
were attempting, history emerges/' 132 

In conclusion 1 want to focus briefly on two aspects of the Carolingian 
period where Nithard's work is particularly illuminating. First, if Nithard 
wrote for a contemporary public of the kind I have suggested , then the 
Histories points towards the possibility that a genre of political polemic 
existed in the ninth century. The near-total loss of such writings is hardly 
surprising, for the survival of a work like NitharcTs is a matter of pure luck. 



1,0 For the nj a riu script in question, see above, n. 3. It was at St, Medard, Soissons* in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries and at Paris in the fifteenth century. There is no dear evidence 
that other manuscript!; existed. Miiller in the preface to hi* edition uf Nithard, p. ix, notes one 
possible citation of the Histories by a medieval author; tfutbald of Si, Am and (writing in the 
early lentil century J. Bui ihe passage is so brief and so specific (it concerns the three classes ol~ 
Saxon society) that it is tempting to surmbe a now lost source fur both Nithard and Hurbald at 
this point. Lauer, Haiotre, p. xvii, neglecting Hucbald, claims as the sole citaiion of Kit hard by 
any medieval author a "mention" in an anonymnus (hjrieenrh<entury Hut&ria reguwt Franearutn, 
but I have been unable 10 trace this work beyond the reference in Andre Duchesne, Hi&toriae 
Fmncorum senptores coaclant% 2 {Paris* 1639), p> 357< For the post medieval history of Nit hard's 
work, see l-auer, Hiitoirt, pp, xv-xvjiL 
141 An example of what seems to me a decontextualjzed reading is given above, n. 43, 
13 i "The Early Celtic Idea of History and the Modern Historian " Inaugural Lecture in the 
Readership in Celtic Studies founded by Nora Chad wick (Cambridge 1 Eng., 1977), p. 24. 
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like a number of other ninth-century pieces d' occasion — Paschasius's 
Kpilaphhtm Arsenii, Erin old's Poem on Louis the Pious, Hincmar s Dp ardine 
palatii, the Ludwigslied, several politically inspired visions of the next world, 
or (to go further afield) Assess Life of Alfred — Nithard's Histories survived 
in a single early manuscript. 1 ™ But it is not hard to see why such ephemera, 
partly unintelligible outside iheir immediate historical context and often by 
"unknown" authors, were not thought by learned monks of later generations 
to have educational value and were therefore rarely copied or preserved. 
Though not all the works just listed were written for quite the kind of 
audience Nithard addressed, it can be argued that some were 134 and that 
others were aimed at groups which if more restricted than Nit hard's public 
nevertheless had a stake in political affairs. 13 * Again , though most of these 
authors had an eye to a royal reader, in practice the court — in the sense of 
the king's entourage — regularly expanded to include many or most of the 
king's leading men: Com pi eg ne (or Chippenham) at assembly time probably 
contained virtually all those involved in "the regulation of public affairs" oi 
the kingdom. 13 * 

To speak of a genre may sound less like exaggeration if we note other 
works relating to particular occasions or issues. Agobard's polemic of 833 is 
an obvious exam pie, 13 T For the crisis year of 858 the Annals of Fulda 
preserves what sound like extracts from the manifesto of a group of West 
Frankish nobles inviting Louis the German to take over Charles's king* 
dom/ a * The famous Quierzy letter masterminded hy Hincmar is a demarche 
similarly intended for a far wider audience than Louis the German alone. 13U 
Other ninth-century crises could have evoked comparable literature, notably 
such bouts of Caroling^ an family conflict as the disputed successions to 
Lotharingia in 869-72 (1 include CarlomaiVs revolt)" and to Italy after 875. 
Nor need we exclude laymen from the audience of polemic produced in 



lja For Nithard h s work h sec above* mi. 3 and 130. For the wotKs of Fa sell as i us, Errnuld, 
Hincrnar, and Asaer referred to here, the relevant standard editions give details on unique early 
manuscripts. Examples of visions surviving in unique manuscripts are given by Devisse. 
Hwcimr, 2:821 , n, 688. and 823. n, 697. The interest of the f^uiungsiwd for historians (as distinct 
From lingubtg) ha* only recently been stressed by Karl Ferdinand Werner, "Gauzlin von 
Saint-Denis." Dtutstttts Archtv 35 (1979), 395-462 at 433-37 ¥ and 434, noting the unique 
manuscript of the poem. 

The Df vrdtne pataitt ; the Ludvngsiwd; perhaps Asser's Life #J Alfred, 

lM For instance, the Corbie monks or the Rhcims clergy at whom the Ep/taphiwn and the Vv.w 
Beniotdi respectively were addressed. 

See my coramtnis above, chapter 5, pp* 100-8. 

Ltim duo pro Jiitts el cmtra Judtih uxaretti Lwlowt&Pn, ed. Georg Waitt, MGH SS 15:274-79. 
Annul*, of Fulda. pp. 49-54), On an alternative view, this could be propaganda produced by 
Louis the German's entourage. 

151 MGH Capil 297. 2:427-41. Hincmar himself said that "ilia capitul?' h were intended for 
Charles the Bald too; MGH Epp 8:64. 

MB See Peter R. McKeon, Hznrmar of Uum and Carohngtan Publics (Urbana, III-. !978) h pp. 
120-31. 
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what we tend to think of as exclusively ecclesiastical causes celebres; the 
indictment of Archbishop Wenilo of Sens, 141 the arguments for and against 
the promotion of Wulfad to the see of Bourges, 1411 the debates over Lothar 
IV% divorce 1 * 3 were all essentially political issues that were discussed not only 
in terms of canon law, 

If polemic was produced in the ninth century for all those — kings, higher 
clergy 1 and lay aristocrats — involved in affairs of state, it follows that we 
should be chary of any assumption that laymen as such had any distinctive 
outlook on politics p still less "secular 1 * political ideas thai could be seen as in 
any sense opposed to the much better evidenced clerical ideology of this 
period. On the one hand, [he views and values of lay political actors had 
been and continued to be heavily influenced by the church \ on the other, 
churchmen themselves were import am actors in Caroling] an politics and in 
practice, notably in the organization of resources to provide military service 
for themselves and for the kingdom, shared the priorities of other magnates 
and their followers* 144 Layman and cleric alike operated with and within the 
relationships and values of kin ties, patronage, and personal service. As 
Patrick Wormald has reminded us, the audiences of Bede and of Beowulf 
were often one and the same, and the "ancient songs 1h were appreciated by 
some inmates of monasteries as well as those of lordly mead-halls. 145 Dis- 
putes arose between particular lay and ecc lesiastical parties over the exploita- 
tion of lands, especially when a church claimed restitution: such a dispute is 
recorded, for instance, in the Annals of St. Berlin for 846, here reflecting a 
Rheims tradition and a Rheims grievance. 144 But it is wrong to generalize 
this into a great divide between ^episcopate'* and <l lay aristocracy" in the 



1+1 MOH Capit 300, 2:450-53, 

]iI See Ferdinand Ijoi, "Une an nee du regne de Charles le Chauve, an nee 8b6," Lt. m^n age 
15 <I9Q2), 393-458 at 407-21 {reprinted in Rewttl . , Ui> 3:429-43); Devisse, Hvicmtir, 
2:000-628, and interesting information on WulfacTs earlier career ibid , |:9fi-99. 

149 Lay members of (jothar J is entourage stem to have participated actively in these; see 
Hincmar, De diwrtia t.otltani ei Tetbergar, PL 125:746* 754, 756. 

,4 * Notably apparent in ecclesiastical nepotism and in the mobilizing of kinsmen in the 
military service of churches: see *Tht Ctuircih/s Military Service' \ above > p, 124, t Among recent 
works pioneering a sociology of the ninth -century W«t Prankish church are Oexle. "Ebnoiii," 
and t'&tsthungen zu mo-nabtuchen wid geutttehen Gtmevuchajlrn tm Westfrafihscheii Bertir.k (Munich, 
1978); and Michel Sot, ^Hist orographic episcopale ei moclele familiale en Occident au IXe 
aiede," Annate 33 (1978), 433-49, 
See above, n. 33. 

L " A&, p r 52- This passage looks to me like a Hincmarian interpolation in prude niius's- te*t. Ii 
should he [inked with the note prefacing the capitula of the Ixjuncil of Epernay (MCiH Capit 
2:£fil), atiothcr Rheims production. 1 hope to discuss this text more fully chew}] ere. Lot and 
Hal p hen > Regne dt Charles U Chauve, pp. 162— Gft, saw irt thi$ episode a conflict between "les 
eveques" and "tes grands." For a similar view see Walter Ullmann. The C^ra/ingtan Rvnai-ti&nce 
and the idea, of Kingship (London, 19G9), p. II 2, and, carefully nuanced an d with due account of 
the complex issues involved in restitutions, J. M. Wallace- Had rill, The Frankish ChuT£k ± p. £7 1. 
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West Frankfeh kingdom. In terms of ninth-century practice, each successive 
political crisis showed that two such separate and rival elites did not exist. 

But what is true of practical politics may also be true at an ideological 
level. Nithard was a Christian layman who believed in miracles and ap- 
preciated the ritual services of bishops. He held principles about political 
morality: it was wrong to put private before public interest, There is no 
reason to think Nithard unrepresentative in these respects. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, it is through a selective reliance on Nithard's testimony that historians 
have sought to justify some very harsh judgments on the greed and egoism 
of the ninth-century aristocracy. 147 Those historians have taken insufficient 
account of the role of precisely such accusations in ninth-century polemic: it 
was as much standard practice then to accuse your political opponents, 
ecclesiastical or lay, of egoism' 43 as it is nowadays to accuse them of defend- 
ing class rather than national interests* I do not believe that Nithard was 
unique in caring for what he saw as the common good in and he 

himself makes no claim to have been so in 84 L Book 4*s sour grapes should 
not be allowed to spoil our palates: there is much in the Histories, especially 
in book 3, to support the view that for many if not all Prankish nobles the 
experience of participation in the politics of Carolinian courts and as- 
semblies had indeed fostered an awareness of "public utility" and that the 
language of the capitularies, like that of the Strasbourg oaths, reflected that 
reality in addition to clerical ideals. In terms of values and expectations t 
then, there is no sharp distinction to be drawn between NitharoVs private 
history and his public Histories. 

The second main area on which Nithard*s work throws welcome light is 
the actual workings of Caroling] an politics* Here many major points have 
already been picked up by historians, some indeed almost exclusively 
documented by the Histories (such is the extent of our dependence on 
Nithard), A good example is Nithard's indication of the political importance 
of the hsc in Francia, (An explanation for his lack of interest in fisc lands 
elsewhere has been suggested above.) We are shown why the regnum, that is, 
the Frankish heartland between the Seine and the Rhine, was the real object 
of conflict between Carolinians H both in Nithard 1 s own time and long after 
(when other rivals were also involved), and why the practice of dividing the 
fisc in Francia persisted despite some attractions of the unitary alternative. 
Nithard shows, too, how Frankish nobles were able to exploit the Carolin- 
gians' conflicts , how for each king the provision of honors to satisfy faithful 
men was an imperative made only more pressing by divisions of the regnum 
Francorum, and how these divisions were the product of complex transactions 



147 Sct-p for instance, the comments a propos Niihard h Hiitoire 4.6-7> pp. 14^-4^ of James W. 
Thompson, The Diaohtion of the Carokngtitn tut (Berkeley, Calif., 1935}* p. 44 with n. 63; or 
Device, Hmtmar, 1:287. 

] ' H So> Past has lus on Bernard, Thegan on Ebbo, Lupus on Oduif, Hmcmar on Rothad h etc. 
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between nobles as well as between nobles and kings and between kings 
themselves. 149 Carols ngi an "soliciting*/' on which no source is more in forma- 
tive than Nithard, reveal a dependence of kings on aristocratic support that 
was certainly one, and perhaps the most conspicuous, side of Camlingian 
consensus politics. 

But Nithard also invites us to look at the other side of the coin, showing us 
nobles dependent on the collaboration and favor of the king. 150 If consensus 
could be a cloak for aristocractic pressure, it could also be an instrument of 
royal control; and if honors could be granted, they could also be withheld. I 
have suggested that Nithard 's own career illustrates some forms of this 
aristocratic dependence. Other cases are explicitly described in ihe Histories. 
Nithard shows how dangerous it was for Bernard of Sept i mania to be the 
object of Charles the Bald's ill will, and he makes it clear that Bernard's son 
William could gain possession of some lands in Burgundy only with the 
permission of the king. 151 These cases may be untypical insofar as Bernard 
had rebelled against Charles's father and later supported Charles's rival 
Pippin II. Yet what is remarkable is that Nithard presents Bernard as an 
isolated and almost rootless figure in the latter part of his career when he 
lacked strong or consistent royal support/ 5 * for this picture is curiously at 
odds with thai given by most modern historians who stress, instead, Ber- 
nard's membership of the Bur gundy- based family of the "historic 
Nibefungen" 15 * — the allegedly archetypical Frankish noble dan. Any as- 
sessment of the dependence of the West Frankish aristocracy on the king will 
be conditioned by our view of how that aristocracy was organized and 
functioned t In other words, by the extent of our willingness to generalize, or 
even retain, the "Nibelungen model." 154 Does Nithard offer any guidance 
here? 

LJ9 On [he above points much tight has been thrown by Ganshof, "Zur Eiiuiehungs^e- 
sdischte"; Classen* "Vertragc"; Sell linger, "Auflcssuiig"; Tc hen bath, "Die gtisiifjcn und poli- 
ti&chen Grundlagen/' 

14J On Kiyn.tg.mahe (closeness to the king) in genera], see Schmid, "Zur Problem auk" (cited 
above, n. 3) H and ,H t}ber die Struktur des Adels im fruhen Miitelalter/'/aArfturA fur Jrankischt 
Landesforschung 19 (1959), 1-23* trans la ltd in The Medieval Mobility, ed. Reutex, pp. 37-59, 
especially 39- 40. 

Itl Nithard. Htstotre 2<5 t pp. 50-52; 3.2 h p. 84. (On the latter passage, see above, n. 116,) 
Compare the reflections of Wollasch, "Eine adlige Famtlie," pp. 170-77. 
Le villain. "Nibelungen hbtorique*," 1, pp. 361-65, and 2, pp. 11-12. 

114 See the interesting historrtgraphical survey by Jane MartmdaLe, "The French Aristocracy 
in the Early Middle Ages: A Reappraisal," Past and Present 75 (1977), 5-45, especially 18-20; 
and Constance B. Bouchard, **The Origin* of the French Nobility: A Reassess merits American 
Htftorvat Rtvvw 86 (1981), 501-32, The politics of Charles the Bald's reign were long ago 
depicted ]T] terms ol rivalries between aristocratic elans ; see Joseph Calrnclle, La diplomatie 
carotin^enm {Pari^ 1901), pp. 42-47, More recent commentators have (ended to follow this 
account, especially with reference to the events of 858: for instance, Devisse, Hincmar, 1:30$ 
Rosamond McKiiterick, The Frantesh Kingdoms witter the CarQlmgians, 151-9S1 (Tendon, 1983), 
p. 1H4. See also B runner, Oppcsitivnttk Gruppen* pp 120-36, 
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Regine Hennebicque in a recent paper has argued that "a fundamental 
element" of the structure of the aristocracy in the ninth century was "a 
familial group comprising several large families"; as an example of the latter 
category of large cognattc family she has cited "the Nithards-Richham- 
Engrlberts." Further, she has proposed a model in which such "mfrastruc- 
tural" families at the level of the region were bonded into the edifice of the 
Caroling ian Empire by a "superstructure** of "great personages** operating at 
supra region a I level, instanced in the case of "the Nit ha ids 11 by t be r hard of 
Friuli, son-in-law of Louis the Pious. 1 * 5 Hennebicque documents her 
"Nithards" exclusively from charters and memorial books, but it may be 
worth asking if our Nit hard gives any evidence for familial structures on 
llennebicque^s modeL At first glance the Histories seems quite unin formative: 
none of "the Nithard s-Rich harts- En gilberts" identified by Hennebicque in 
the Rhindand, Alsace, and Alamannia is mentioned by Nkhard while 
Eberhard, who according to Hennebicque was the "chef de file" of Nithards 
familial group, is mentioned only once, without comment, as one of Lothar*s 
envoys in 842. 156 Should we infer that Nithard had chosen in 840 to act 
outside a "normal structure" or that other factors conditioned his choice? 
When we find Nithard in book 4 placing himself very positively in what looks 
like a "small family," lS7 should we begin to doubt whether ^ targe familial 
groups" were "fundamental" political structures at alt? 

Such skepticism might be premature* We cannot be quite sure that 
Nithard does not also refer to a "large family" in book 4 and, more impor- 



1M Regtne Hennebicque, "Structures ramiliales et politique au IXe siede: |Jn group? familial 
de L'aristoeratje franque," Revue historvpte 265 (1981), 289^393, especially 29fl^99, 309-10, This 
fine paper represents a long overdue jtttmpt to examine the workings of kin groupings 
through ninth-century politics. Changes over time are sensitively observed. But it is probably 
also necessary to different tale between the regions covered in the blanket term "Carolingian 
society." See below, rt. 157. To the Nithard s mentioned by Hennehicque may be added a mites of 
I-nthar II: ABV p 120; and a monk of Priim in the 840s: Lupus, Corrr.spondawf* ep. 68, 2:2- 

,s * Nithard, Hisimre A.% p. 124. 

iiT Ibid. 4,5. p, 138: "Angilbert was a man sprung from a family {fumtta) well known at that 
time + while Madhelgaud, Richard, and he were of one progeny {progenies) and wrrc held 
deservedly in great regard by the great Charles." (Note the way in which Kdnigmtth* comple- 
ments genealogical distinction.) In my translation " while" renders, "autetn,"* a conjunction habitu- 
ally used by Nithard to indicate a degree of separation, if not quite of contrast, between two 
statements (for examples, see 1,3, p- 8; 3.6, p. 54; 3^5, p. 108; 4.2, p. 122), Thus a distinction is 
imp Lied between the meanings oi'famiha and progenies, the latter indicating a more restricted 
group. For progenia in other contemporary contexts* see Oevle, "Ebroin." pp. 159-6" 1 T 196 with 
n. 296, But Oexlc finds difficulty in defining the dimensions of this group, and even in deciding 
whether or not it was agnatic: ibid + * p. 161, n. 1 10, The use of the term Vetwandtenhreis enables 
Oexle to bypass the problem, though on p, 103 he seems to distinguish between the VernHindten* 
kreis of the Rorgouidcs and fibroin's progenies. Aware of the artificiality ol such "dan" names (p. 
149: "the so-called L korgonides* Oexle does not discuss the implications ol" the fact that the 
only contemporary designation which may possibly refer to such a "clan 11 in the West Frank is h 
kingdom, the cogrtatio Gvzberli, occurs in an East Prankish text: the Annals of Fulda, s*a, 854, p. 
44. 
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tantly, we have to recall that his situation when he wrote this last book had 
changed in ways that could explain a new emphasis on his father's kin. At 
various points in his work Nithard mentions his connection with a series of 
powerful persons: first, the two Carolingians, Louis the Pious and Charles 
the Bald; at the end, his dead (but still powerful) saint- father, Angilbert; and 
in the crucial period 84 1 to mid- 842, Adalard. Hie third of these connec- 
tions, which 1 have argued played an important part in the shaping of 
Nithard's work, probably had a kinship component, but Nithard himself 
never hints at this: what he seems to want his audience to grasp is his service 
to Adalard, implying that what matters (or matters most) to him here is a 
patron -client relationship. One of the attractions of Hennebicque's model is 
that it accommodates such relationships within familial structures, on the 
assumption that great personages dispensed patronage to clients who were 
also their kinsmen. It would be going far beyond some rather tenuous 
evidence to claim that all patron-client ties were also kin ties, but it seems a 
plausible enough suggestion that kinship provided a basic pattern for this 
and other types of social and political bonding. As it happens we can trace in 
a little more detail the connections of Ad a lard with a man named Nit had, 
who may have been a kinsman of our Nithard but who is not identified in 
any document as a kinsman of Adalard* Clearly a much less important 
person than Ada lard, Nithad can be shown to have had links withhimovera 
period of about ten years {until his own death). During this time the two 
men's political allegiances seem to have moved in parallel from the West 
Frankish to the Middle Kingdom. 188 It is impossible to tell whether kinship 

lf * Nithad first appears in 842 ai a witness to a land judgment in favor of Priinv Urkundmbuch 
uit Geichichte tier .XtittelTligittisthtiTt Ttmtoritn, ed. Heinrieh Beyer (Koblenz, IflfiO), no. 103 H p. 
L 07 - The land was part of a bequest by Count Richard, formerly an important court official of 
Louis the Pious. {An identification with the Kit-hard of Njihard, ilistotte 4,5, p. 138, a unlikely 
(or these two tfich arris seem lo have belonged ro different generations. Rut they may have been 
kinsmen.) One of the executors was Ad a lard's brother trfrard (above, n. 22): MGH Dtp Lo mala 
Lothar 1, no. 68* pp. 181-82. Nithad received a benefice from Charles ihc Bald in the Laonnwis 
which was regranled him in propriety on 13 April 845: Tessier, R&utii, no. 69, 1:197-98. 
I c.ssier her* exprcs&ed puzzlement to find Charles calling Nithad jideiit nvs&r when he was "the 
count of Trier," that is, holder of a coimtship in Lothar's kingdom; but the evidence connecting 
Nithad with Trier dates only from H53, while he is called "count" only in a document of 960: 
Beyer* UrkzttidtTitmth, nos* 83, p, 88* and 2C7, p. 287. Therefore there seems no reason to doubt 
that Nithad was Charles'* Jidfte in 845. On 7 March 845 Charles was at St, Quemin where 
Adalatd was lay abbot; Tessier, Recutit, no. 63, pp. 195-96- Both Nithad and AdaLard can be 
shown to have had connections subsequently with Pniim: Lupus, Correspondancey eu. 58, 1:224; 
M<jH Diplomats Lothar 1, nos. 127, 128, and Lothar II, no. 5. Finally Nithad'j widow made a 
grant to 5th Maximin* Trier, on I April 853 "present* Alar do com it4," of lands near Verdun 
which she had been giver] by her husband. Nithad was perhaps an amicus or client or Ad a lard, 
who went with him to West francia while retaining, like him, ties with Prum and lands in what 
became Lot ha i s kingdom in 843< When in 849 Adalard became Lothar** fidtiis and thereafter, 
presumably* normally resident on lands in the Middle Kingdom, Nithad seems to have followed 
suit. Werner, "Untertuchungen " 4 t pp. J 55-56, n. 39, argues convincingly that Adalard's move 
should be seen not as a "defection** from Charles but as part of the rapprochement between 
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or the political friendship of patron and client bound these careers; both 
may well have done so, and the modes of personal in te rat Lion in either case 
were closely similar. It seems likely that the link between Adalard and 
Nit hard was comparable to this. Perhaps Adalard rather than Eberhard 
should be regarded as NitharcTs '*chef de file." 

But if so, what is significant is the absence of any other indication in 
Nithard's case, by contrast with Nithads, of membership in anything like a 
"familial group" focused on Adalard, When he felt that Adalard had failed 
him as a patron, Nithard's mind turned to his close paternal kin. Rather than 
exploit putative connections with "the Nit hards'* in the Rhin eland or 
Alamannia, Nit hard withdrew to his father's monastery, which Rich bod's 
presence had probably made something less than a comfortable home- base. 
When both the king and the patron he had served seemed indifferent to his 
plight, Nithard, it seems, was left with few resources and no alternative 
means of realizing his own best interests. As in the case of Bernard of 
Sept i mania, we are left with the impression of a rather lonely figure and 
perhaps with a more general awareness that the social support available to a 
noble in the Carolingian world could be more conditional, more limited, 
than serried ranks of charter witnesses and memorial book entries might 
have led us to suppose. A man might not be constrained in his political 
alignments either by a vast familial group or by the framework of a "small 
family"; he might be free to claim ^his law and justice," to seek a patron and 
honors where he would. But if he miscalculated or overplayed his hand, kin 
ties might offer little protection from "the blasts of fortune/' We have seen 
that fraternal solidarity was often more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, and if the "small family" could be riven with conflict, there is 
little to suggest that loyalties within "clans" transcended competing private 
interests any more effectively. From the standpoint of Carolingian kings 
noble familial structures might be as useful in their weaknesses as in their 
strengths, for they would offer only limited resistance to royal "rule and 
wrath" directed against an unfaithful man. But from the standpoint of a 
noble individual, as Nit hard's case shows, those weaknesses could be an 
additional source of vulnerability. Systems of kinship and lordship alike 
general cd expectations whose lulfilhnent could never be guaranteed: hence 
behind the public Hitt&ries a private history that is, if not quite a tragedy, at 
Least a cautionary tale, 



Charles and Lmhar in February R49- If the move appealed 10 Adalard because of his lanrthold- 
ings in the Middle Kingdom, similar considerations probably applied to Mithad. 
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Append x 1 

The partidpes secrtioruta (Nithard, Htstotrt 2,5* p + 52) of Charles the Raid in 840-41 

The following may be regarded as likely members of this group: 

(1) Adalgar: Nithard, Histaire 2.2, p. 40, and 3.4, p. 96. Possibly to be identified 
with the count mentioned in AB, s.a. 838, p. 25, and probably (as Stuart Airlie kindly 
suggests to me) with Charles's envoy sent to negotiate with rebels in 856: MGH Cap it 
262, 2:279. Perhaps the same man as the missus in the Therouanne area in 854: MGH 
Capit 260 t 2:275. 

(2) Hugh: Nithard, Hut&ire 2.3 t p. 44. An identification with Abbot Hugh of St 
Quentin (above* n. 23) is unconvincing, as has been shown by GHerson, "Hugues de 
Sat nt- Berlin" (cited above, n, 23), pp. 246-48* But this man could be the Hugh 
mentioned by Lupus, Corrt$pQndant:e t ep. 17. 1:100, From the context here, Hugh 
sounds like an Aquhaniau magnate. Perhaps he is the same man as the addressee of 
Lupus, CorrfSpondartce T ep- 1 31 , 2:212-14. The identification or ihe latter as count of 
Sens, though frequently met with in the secondary Literature, is hypothetical. 

(3) Adatard: Nithard, Miitotre 2.3, p. 44. See above, n. 22< 

(4) Gerard: Nithard, Huttnre 2*3, p. 44 > Probably identifiable as another Aquita- 
nian magnate mentioned by Lupus. Corresp&ndante, ep. 17, 1:98, and perhaps ep + 26, 
1:J22. Levillain dates the latter to 842 but it could just as well belong to February 
841. According to Ademar of Chabannes, Chr<miuue+ ed. Jules Chavanon (Paris, 
1897). p. 1 32* a son of "Couni Gerard of ihe Auvergne ,+ was made count of Poitou in 
#3 ( J. The Astronomer, Vita Hludomci 61, MGH SS 2:645, says Count Gerard was the 
gener of Pippin 1 of Aquitaine. In the light of Ademar's statement , implying that 
Gerard's marriage should be dated io the early 820s at ihe latest, the term gerter has 
been translated as "brother-in-law" by Werner, •'Nachkomnien,' 1 pp. 450-51. But 
Ademar's unreliability for this period has been demonstrated by John B- Gillingham, 
"Ademar of Chabannes and the History of Aquitaine in the Reign of Charles the 
Ridd," in Charles tfie Bald, ed. Gibson and Nelson, pp. 3-14. Discounting Ademar + s 
statement about Gerard' a son, the most natural interpretation of the Asironomer + s 
getter would be "son-in-law," this (and not brother-in-law) being its usual meaning in 
classical and Carolingian Latin. A daughter of Pippin I could have been of marriage- 
able age by 835/36 1 and her marriage to a prominent Aquitanian a politic move on 
Pippin's pari. In the revised version (C text) of his chronicle Ademar says that Gerard 
was killed (along with the other gener of Pippin, Count Rather) ai Fontenoy: Lot and 
Hatphen, fttgne de Charles ie Chtmve, p, 35 1 n. 4. If this statement is also discounted, 
then the Count Gerard of Lupus, ep. 26 t could still be identified as the Aquitanian 
count even if this lett er is dated to 84 2, "1 he Gerard mentioned in Nithard, Hitt&tre 
2,3, p. 44, immediately after Adalard, is identified by l^auer, n. $, as A da lard's 
brother, Count Gerard of Parts. But Nithard mentions the latter by name and title a 
few Lines further on, by implication distinguishing him from ihis other Gerard. 

(5) Egilo: Nithard, Histoire 2.3 r p, 44, Perhaps the couth mentioned in AB,s.a. 838, 
p. 25. 

(6) Warin; Nithard* Histmre 2-5, p, 50. Burundi an count who joined Charles in 
January 841. Sec further ibid. 2.6, p. 56; 4,4, p, 132, and for his earlier career, 1.5, 
p, 22, 

(7) The ut bald: Nithard* Hmkire 2 + 5, p. 50* Joined Charles (with Warin) from 
Burgundy, Assumed by previous commentators to have been a count. 1 suggest 
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identifying as bishop of Langres (see Louis Duchesne, Fasten tpitcopaux dt I'ancienne 
Gaule, 3 vols. [Paris, 1907-15], 1:189). 

(8) Louis: Lupus, Comexpondanct t epp. 14-16 and 25, l:90-96 t 120-22. A son of 
Charlemagne's daughter Rotrud. Charles the Bald's archchantellor< I see no reason 
to think he had been chosen for Charles in 839 hy Louis the Pious, as suggested by 
Grierson, "Hu^ues de Saint- Benin," p. 25 L On Louis's career, see Tessier, Reaml, 
3:38-42. Nithard, curiously, does not mention him t but Lupus shows him to have 
been influential in Charles's entourage in 840-41. 

(9) Ebroin: Lupus, Corre$portdartce t ep. 23, 1:114. Bishop of Poitiers. Charles's 
archchaplain. Also un mentioned by Nithard. But for his political importance, see 
Oexle, "Ebroin," pp. 161-68. 

(10) Wenilo; Lupus, Correspondence^ ep. 26, 1:122-24- Archbishop of Sens, ap par- 
ent lv Charles's own appointee as early as 837; LibeUus contra Weml&nem t MGH Capii 
300.1, 2:45 L 

(11) Rain aid: Lupus, C&rrespondflneti cp. 17, 1:98. Probably identifiable with the 
duke of Nantes mentioned in AB, s.a. 843, p. 44, Perhaps among the men from 
Aquitaine who came with ihe empress Judith to join Charles shortly before Fontenoy: 
Nithard, Hi^toire 2.9, p. 66. 

(12) Lupus: his presence with Charles on 10 May 841 is implicit in Tessier, Rftueif, 
1, no, 3. Hence he was probably still with Charles at Fontenoy (£5 June). But his 

letters, Correspt>nttance t epp> 14-25, 1:90-122, show that he had not been with Charles 
continuously over the preceding nine months. The composition of Charles's entou- 
rage naturally fluctuated, 
03) Nithard himself. 

To these may perhaps be added Modem, bishop of Autun (Lupus, Gorrespondance, 
ep, 17, 1:98)* but he may have died before the end of 840; and Jonas* bishop of 
Orleans, but his death date is also uncertain (see Le villain's note to Lupus, Cor- 
respondence t ep. 20, 1:106-7). 

The following are only documented as receiving patronage from Charles after 
Fontenoy, but may have been in his camp before the battle; In gel ben, abbot of Fosses 
(Tessier, Retueil* L no. 4, dated I ^Sept ember 841); Nibelung (ibid,, no. 16, dated 13 
January 843); Vivian (ibid-, no, 19. dated 18 February 843, where Vivian appears as 
mpetrator and, for the first time, as chamberlain); Rabano (Nithard, Histoire 3,3, 
p. 90). 

Appendix 2 

The date of Milliard's death 

The form of the date given in Nithard *& epitaph {see above, n. 120), "the 
eighteenth Kalends of June," could be understood as meaning 15 May, but does not 
exist in strict Lattnily, The learned author is unlikely to have made a slip. Therefore* 
either a common scribal error was made in the unique manuscript giving "lunii" by 
mistake for "lulir or the author used the curious dating form for reasons of poetic 
meter. The emendation entailed by the former assumption was made by Ludwig 
Traube, MGH Poet 3:31 1, and by both MulleT and Lauer in their editions of Nithard 
(Miiller, pp. vi-vii; Lauer, p. vi and n + 1)< It produces a "true'* date of 14 June — the 
date of the battle of the Angoumois: Lot and Halphen, Regne de Charles le Chauve, p. 
113, n. 1. 
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h\ I.. Ganshof, "Note critique sur lit biographic de Nithard,*' Melanges Paul Thomas 
(Bruges, 1930), pp^ 535— 44. argued against emending the lext of the epitaph and 
preferred to read "15 May/* He rejected the association of Nit hard's death with the 
bar tie ot the Angoumois for two mam reasons. Firsu Nilhard's name does not appear 
on the casualty list in the Annals of St. Benin. Second, Nithard could not have held 
i lie office of mUtr, that is, abbot ± of St. Riquier, as the epitaph states he did T until 
alter the battle, since according to the Annah of St. Benin, Richbod the previous 
abbot was still in office when kilted in thai battle- GanshoPs argument was accepted 
by Lowe, Dtutschhiiuh Grwhichttqwlfen, 3:356. But boih objections can in tact be 
answered* 

First, Ganshof presupposed that **a personage of Nithard's importance* 1 would 
have been mentioned in the Annals of St. Benin. But in 844 Nithard may no longer 
have been h< important" in the sense of being influential at Charles's court. The fact 
thai his death {whenever it occurred} was recorded only at Sl Riquier could be seen 
as a consequence of his retirement there From late H42 onwards. Further, the AnnaL 
ol St- Bertin should not be regarded any longer in 844 as a quasiofficial source; 
instead it reflects the personal concerns of its authors, Prudentius, now bishop of 
Troyes (see Nelson, lH The Annals of St Berlin") . The Annals mentions by name only 
four of those tilled in the Angoumois. one of these a son of Charlemagne (Hugh), 
another a grandson ( Richbod) ♦ But Prudentius may have mentioned them and not 
Nithard because of some personal connection; compare his mention of a third 
casualty, Count Rabanus: Werner, "Umersuchungen/" 4 T pp + J 60 and 165 with n + 79. 
Prudent ius may also have found the deaths in battle of the churchmen Hugh and 
Richbod especially shocking. Since the battle resulted from a surprise attack, ihey 
may have been noncombatams (as implied in Hugh's case by his epitaph, MGH Poet 
2:139). 

Ganshof *s second ar^umeiu turned on Richbod's tenure of the abbacy of Si. 
Riquier unlil 14 June 844. Charles the bald's archchancellor Louis was abbot on 11 
September 844 (Tessier, Recueil 1, no, 58) and on 29 March 845 (Ganshof, "Note 
critique," p, 343, n. I). Charles's maternal uncle Rudolf became abbot later in 845 or 
early in S46 and remained so until his death in 866 (MGH Poet 106, 3:337-38, with 
Tran be\s comments at p. 269). So if Nithard died on a 15 May before 85 3 (when his 
epitaph was written), where could his abbacy fit in? Ganshof suggested that it should 
be fitted into a three- or four- week period in April -May 845 and that Nithard was 
killed in battle against the Vikings in Ponthieu on 15 May 845. In support of this 
su ingestion , Ganshof , "'Note critique," p. 343 with n. 4, cited the Chronicle of Hariulf, 
ed. Lot, p> 102, where Nithard was said to have held office only "paucissimis diebus/' 
But Hariulf, writing in the eleventh century, probably based his words on the 
epitaph's "nomen rectoris qui modico ten nit" and should not therefore be treated as 
reflecting any kind of independent "monastic tradition,** as surmised by Ganshof. 

An alternative solution had txren proposed by Lauer, Histoirt, p + v; he suggested 
Lnal Nithard could have functioned as lay abbot alongside Richbod as regular abbot, 
be i ween 842 and H44. Gaushof rejected I his solution as anachronistic, claiming that 
such a double abbacy was virtually unknown before the tenth century and was quite 
distinct from the traditional Carol ingi an phenomenon of the lay abbacy. But it is now 
known that lay abbacies were in effect an innovation of the S30s and 840s: Franz 
FcIicti, "Laicnabte in der K;iro]iT]j£crzcit t ** in Mifrichtutn f fifnskopfit ttnd Adel zw Grwi- 
dungsieit dei Kimim Rmhemu t ed. Arno Borst fSigmaringen, 1974), pp. 397-431. The 
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institutional arrangements made to cope with them are rarely attested in the ninth 
century, not least because of ecclesiastical writers' reticence on such uncanonical 
practices. But there are two ttkely cases in the 840s: at St Colombe, Sens (Tessier, 
Rrcueit, 1, no. J 02, and see Emile Lesne» LSorigwe des menses dans ie temparel des tg&ses et 
dfs monnstfrrw de France att iXe siede [Li tie, 191 Q] f p. 75), and at Gormery, 
daughterliouse of St. Martin, Touts (Tessier* Rtcuttl> 1 + nos. 20, 00- 63, and especially 
131). The furl her case of St. Germain, Auxerre, cited but considered doubtful by 
Ganshof, "Note critique " p. 341 with n. 3, seems more likely in the light of the 
evidence discussed by Joachim Wollasch, "Das Patrimonium Bead German i in 
Auxerre + I+ in Studitn und Vorarbeiten t ed. Telle n bach, p. 200 with mr 114 and U5. 
Lauer's guess in the case of St. Riquier is therefore more attractive than Ganshol 
allowed. And it becomes still more so in the light of the possibility (above, p. 224 and 
n. that Richbod was Lothar's appointee as abbot. The coexistence of a (lay) abbot 
appointed by Charles with a (regular) abbot appointed by Lothar seems a likely 
enough situation in this region at this time. The claims of both incumbents would 
have been strengthened by their being Charlemagne's grandsons: neither would be 
easy to oust. But given Nithard T s special position as Angilbert s son, it would be naive 
to suppose that the coexistence was happy. That Richbod and Nithard died in the 
same battle has a certain poignancy. 
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NATIONAL SYNODS, KINGSHIP AS OFRCE, AND ROYAL 
ANOINTING: AN EARLY MEDIEVAL SYNDROME 

Professor Gabriel Lc Bras, a great pioneer in the field of 
historical sociology, has spoken of the early medieval 
Church in a bizarre but effective metaphor as 'a dis- 
membered body striving to reunite itself'* 1 The essential task of 
the hierarchy within each national Church 3 was one of co- 
ordination^ — by means of law, doctrine, and the standardization of 
worship. In the fragmented world of the barbarian kingdoms, the 
distinctive feature of each episcopate was its ideology of cohesion, 
the more ardently propounded when social crisis was particularly 
acute, as in the seventh-century Visigodiic kingdom, or the war- 
torn West Francia of the 830s and 840s, This ideology was, more- 
over, often intimately associated widi movements of monastic 
reform. Its influence penetrated down into the rural base of 
society through episcopal visitations, preaching, and provincial 
councils* To trace all the elements in these complex processes of 
interaction and change would encompass that much-needed socio- 
logy of the early medieval Church which Max Weber did not live 
to write and no scholar has yet produced. 3 In this paper, as its title 

1 *Sociologie de I'Eglise dans le Haitt Moyen Age*, in Settinuma $pokta t 7, n 
{1960)1 598. 

2 On the early medieval Landeskirthm* see H* von Schubert, Grwdzuge dcr 
Kifcftengeschichte* roth edru rev. E. Dinkier, Tubingen 1937, 1 30 ft; H. F. 
Feme, Ktrchlkhe Rechtsgesckkhte, 4th edn., Weimar 1964, 147 fF.; and W, 
Schlesinger T BeiVrrt^c ^wr dctttsckett Verfasstoigsgcschichte Has Mitt clatter s y Gotringen 
iqoj, 259, pointing out their character as Getttilkirchen* For the term 'national 
church', see the sensible remarks of T. Schidfbr and F. L. Ganshof in Scttimana 
Spoleto, 7, 1 (i960}, 31a £ 

3 Cf. the Introduction by T\ Parsons to Weber's The Sociology of R£tigion t London 
1965, xiv; and suggestions scattered throughout Weber's work: e\g> Max 
Weber on Law in Economy and Society, ed. and trans. E. Shils and M. Rheinstein, 
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implies, my very limited objective is to isolate and examine cer- 
tain recurrent phenomena and to point to some hitherto un- 
noticed connections. 

Some historians have depicted the bishops of the early Middle 
Ages as secular magnates wearing different hats, and thus have 
seen their activities as one among other forms of AdelsherrschqftJ 
It is true that bishops were drawn very largely from noble families. 
But equally significant is the fact that they were royal nominees, 
and in the periods I shall be considering, kings preferred to seek 
their bishops in the monasteries. 2 If such promotions can hardly 
be termed channels of social mobility, they nevertheless created one 
important precondition for a separation of episcopal from secular 
interests. 

Within each kingdom, the bishops sliared in government, 
usually at the local level, but they also had specialized functions as 
exponents of ritual and setters of norms in a Christian society. 
The main limitation on the effectiveness of their performance of 
these integrative roles was imposed by the incomplete substitution 
of Christian for pagan beliefs and values: 3 it was this iguoranti^ the 

Cambridge, Mass., 1954, and From Max Weber; Essays iti Sociology t ed, 

and trans. H, H. Gerth and C, w\ Mills, London 1947, 245 ff., 295 fE See now 
also the masterly survey of Le Bras* 'Sociologic dc rfiglise'; E. Troeltsch, The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches* trans* O. Wyon, London 1931, 1, 
21 4 ft. t and W. Stark, The Sociology of Religion; A Study of Christendom, London 
1966, ate stimulating, but deal only sketchily with the early medieval period. 

1 This approach, first developed by A, Schulte, Der Adel und die deutsche Kirthe, 
Stuttgart 19 10 (mainly with reference to the later Middle Ages), has, however, 
corrected a tendency to divorce ecclesiastical history from its social environment. 
See- also H. Mitteis, *Formen der Adel&hcrrschaft im MitteJalter in Festschrift 
J\ Schulz, Weimar 1951, 226 ff. esp. 2^7; K. Bost, Fruhf&rmen der GescUsthflft} 
Munich 1964, 93, 459; K* F. "Werner, *Bedcutoidc Adchfamilien, , , \ in Karl 
der Grosse, ed. H. Bcumann, Dtisscldorf 1965, 1, pi fl 

2 Or a iii on g the clergy of the royal chapel; see H. Weruzowski, 'Die Zusam- 
mensetziing des gallischen und frankischen Episkopats bis zum Vertrag von 
Vcrduti (843)', in Bonner J ahrbikhet f 127 {1922), 1-83. Werner, 'Bedeutendc 
Adcfcfamilicn*, 94, notes the break between Merovingian and Carolingian 
practice. For further evidence from Spain, Germany, and England, see the 
works of Thompson, Johnson, and Darlington cited below. 

J Copious evidence is adduced by E* A* Thompson, The Goths in Spain,Oxfoid 
1969, 308 ft; J. A. Cabaniss, Agpbor d ofLyons t Syracuse 1953, 20 fE; K* Hauck, 
< Geblutshciiigkeit\ in Liber Ftortdus. Festschrift P.Lekmtmn t St Ottilicn 1950, 
[87 ft; with special reference to kingslrip, F. Heiler, 'Fortlcben und Wand^ 
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cultural barrier to social cohesion, which bishops explicitly set out 
to combat by means of the lux concilwrum. 1 In the national synods 
of the early Middle Ages, the bishops went into action. These 
assemblies, in which, despite the presence in some cases of lay 
participants, the higher clergy formed the overwhelming majo- 
rity, were convoked by kings to deliberate and act on problems of 
nation-wide importance. By their very existence, they provided 
a definite organization for the whole episcopal group : the hier- 
archy in this respect presents a striking contrast to the lay magnates, 
who could never be said to have formed anything so precise as 
an elite. 2 Repeated meetings over time, collective action, and the 

lungen des antiken Gottkonig turns im Christentnm \ in The Sacral Kingship, 
Leiden 1959, 543 ff; and W. A. Chancy f 'Paganism to Christianity in Anglo- 
Saxon England s , in Early Medieval Society, cd. S. Thrupp, New York 1967, 
67 ft See now also J. Le Goff, 'Culture clerics I c et traditions folkloriqucs dans la 
civilisation merovingienne\ in Annates ESC 7 22 (1967), 780 ff On integration 
and pattern-maintenance in social systems, see T\ Parsons, Societies, Hnglewood 
Cliffs 1966, II and 24 fT. It stems to me that the early medieval Church per- 
formed both these functions, and that the Par soman paradigm involves a certain 
over-schematization which actually diminishes its analytic usefulness for the 
historian. 

1 Conc t ToL xi (a provincial synod) + prologue, in PL 84, 431; 'annosa series 
temporum subtracta luce conciliorum non tarn vitia auxerat qua 111 matrem 
omnium crrorum ignorantiam otiosis mentions ingercbat*. Cf Tol. IV, ibid, 
}66: *dc qualitate conciliorum*. Sec also the Anglo-Saxon Polity of c. 1000, ed + 
and trans. B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i, 42 8 h c. x. * Inapit de synado; It is incumbent 
on bishops in the synod first of all to consider about unanimity and true concord 
among themselves, and how they may before all things exalt Christianity and 
most effectually suppress heathenism/ For synods as 1 charismatic assemblies s , 
see N. Bayne.% Byztmtint Studies and Other Essays, London 1955, 111; cf. 
H. Barion t Das jriinkisch-deutsche Synodahecht des Frfthmittelahers, Bonn 193 1, 
1 10 ff. : ( nut Organc der Kirchcnlcitung. . ,nicht Vcrsamm lungen der Christen, 
. . .sic (i.c. Synods) hierarchischen Charaktcr trugen und keine Zugestandnissc 
jn dem ok rati sch e Wiinschc ihrer Umergcbenen gemacht batten'. On synods in 
general, see P.Hhischius, Das Kirchewecht der Katholiken und Pntestanten in 
Deutschtand, Berlin 1869 etc., m\ 539 ff. 

2 On the distinction between an elite and a wider (unorganized) ruling class, see 
tL Scrcno, The Rulers* Leiden I962, 99 rT, and the penetrating study of T. B. 
Bottomorc, Elites and Society, London 1966, esp, 4T f r The fluidity of the ruling 
stratum and the various possibilities for achieving social status in early medieval 
kingdoms have been discussed by R. Boutruche, Seigneurie et Fe'odaiite, Paris 
L 959t 147 ff-; Bosl, Friihformen der Gesclhchaft, T56ff.; F. Grans, Voih^ Herrscher 
nnd Heiliget tat Reich det Met&titittgef, Prague 1963, 200 ff. A clearly defined 
aristocracy with its own characteristic ethos and system of status-stratification 
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articulation of common concerns fostered a conscious solidarity on 
the part of the bishops, and a sense of responsibility for the leadership 
of their whole society within the wider Church of Christendom. 
We have to thank Professor Ullmann for showing the full sig- 
nificance of this episcopal deployment of the 'hierocratic thcmeV 
It lias rightly been said that no-onc in the Middle Ages wanted 
a weak king; 2 but it might be fair to add that the lay magnates 
wanted n on -interfering kings, who could give a strong lead in 
time of crisis but would leave local control in noble hands. The 
bishops, by contrast, needed a strong and continuously active 
central power to establish Christian norms and habits of worship, 
and to protect the rural economic basis of the clergy's livelihood. 
In view of these divergent interests, it seems to me superficial to 
see the struggles of the bishops against the feudal laity as Mike 
against likc'.^ Bishops, especially if they had been monks, had 
interests qua bishops which cut them loose from their anchorage 
in the aristocracy. 4 In two of the four kingdoms which I shall be 

came into existence only with the decline of the Carolingian Empire, and 
matured in the eleventh and twelfth centuries: see G. Tcllcnbach, *Z#ut Erfor- 
schutig des mittelalterlichen A deli (9-12 Jhdt,) \ in XII Congrh International des 
Sciences Historiqwes, 1965, Rapports 1,318 rV rj and G. Duly, The Diffusion of 
Cultural Patterns in Feudal Society*, in Past and Present^ 39 (196S) + 3 ff. The 
distinction between ranking and stratification is stressed by M. Fried, The 
Evolution of Political Society, New York: 1967, and by R. Wcnskus, Stamntes- 
bildung and Verfassung, Koln-Graz 1961, 314 and n. 273 : the social anthropologist 
and the historian, from quite different starting-points, reach similar conclusions. 
The methodological problem of dealing with periods for which no statistics arc 
available has been ably discussed by M. K. Hopkins, * Elite Mobility in the 
Roman Empire \ in Past and Present, 32 (196$), 12 ff. His structural approach 
seems very useful alio for medieval material. 

' See csp, his The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages> 2nd edu>, 
London 196^ 125 ft 

1 J, M. Wallace-Had rill, The Barbarian West, jOO-lOOO, London 1964, 144. Cf. 
Schlesinger, Beitrage zur deutsehen Verfassungsgeschicfite, 242, and idem, £ Dic 
Auflosung des Karlsrcichcs s T in Karl der Grosse, i t 833 ff. 

5 So E . N . Jo hnson, Th e Seat lar Activities of the Germ an I ipiscopate, C hi c ago 1932,23. 

4 See Barion, Dasfiankisch-deutsche Syrtodalrechu 3 3 2* I would rate very highly the 
importance of the episcopal ordination rite in aggregating individual to role. 
The idea of personal regeneration is central to this as to other status-changing 
rituals: hence the ease of liturgical transpositions from one initiation rite to 
another. Sec P. Oppcnhcim, * Months weihe und Taufritus', in Miscellanea 
Liturgica in honor em L, C. Mohlbetg* Rome 1948, i t esp. 265 ff, % and the sug- 
gestive remarks ofG. H. Williams, The Norman Anonymous, Harvard 195 1, 
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considering, the development through national synods of an epis- 
copal group-identity led to the replacement of mixed lay and 
ecclesiastical councils by two separate assemblies; 1 while in the 
other two kingdoms, clergy alone deliberated and promoted legis- 
lation on doctrinal and ecclesiastical matters {which of course 
covered a very wide range) J 1 If it was the king who, in the first 
instance, mobilized the episcopate as an instrument of royal 
government, national synods could nevertheless, like the sorcerer's 
broom, take on a life and character of their own. The bishops 
might seek to wield a more direct and extensive control by shifting 
the balance underlying their alliance with the monarchy* when 
kings were weak, bishops rallied to their support— but with their 
own idea of how kings should function. National synods provided 
the organization and operational means, synodal statements the 
ideology, which underpinned episcopal attempts to capture the 
commanding heights of the political structure. 

I shall survey briefly the national synods of four areas: Visi- 
gothic Spain in the time of Isidore and Julian, West Francia in the 
time of Jonas and Hincmar, the East Francia of Salomo 111 and 
Hatto, and the England of Dunstan and j^Ethelwold* The crucial 
role played by leaders both in decision-making and propaganda 
was hardly a surprising feature of such sustained collective action* 
This leadership was often formalized as a metropolitan dignity,' 
but it was rooted in the consent and support of the episcopate as a 

77 ft\ and 1 58 f. Relevant and valuable in this context are M. Fortes, ' Ritual and 
Office', in Essays in the Ritual of Social Relations* eel M. Gluckman, Manchester 
1962, 53 ff , and the fundamental work of A. van Gcnnep, The Rites of Passage* 
cd. and trans. M. Vizcdom and G. L. CarTce, Chicago jy6o, esp. 93 fl\ 

1 See thrion, Das frankisch-deutsdie Synodahecht, 163 f. and 267 ff^ Hinschms, 
Das Kirchenrechtt m t $54* 

z CL the ninth-century forger, Benedict us Levita, iii, 444: *Ne laid intexsint 
quando canonica iura vcntilantur. ' Sec on the Spanish councils, Thompson, Tiic 
Goths in Spain, 278 ff., and on Anglo-Saxon clerical legislation, R. Darlington, 
Ecclesiastical Reform in the Late Old English Period* , m EHR, 51 (1936), 

* Thompson, The Goths in Spain, 275; E. Lesne, La Hierarchic Episcopate, Paris 
1 9°St 95 f£ Metropolitan rivalries could later come to centre on the right to 
perform royal consecrations: cf. P. E. Schramm, Der Ktinig von Franfacich, 2nd 
cdn. f Weimar 1960, 113 ff., and U. Stutz, 'Die rheinischen Erzbischofe und die 
dcutsche Konigswahl', in Festchrift H. Stunner* Weimar 1910, 57 ff. 
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whole: witness the lists of episcopal subscriptions to synodal 
decrees, or the collective episcopal conduct of royal consecrations. 
Professor Darlington has said of the late Old English episcopate: 
'It is unlikely that all the members, . .were equally zealous in the 
pursuit of reform, but the more active prelates could influence 
their colleagues in synods/ 1 

Royal control over the seventh-century synods of Toledo was 
extensive, but not exclusive: the Church has been called 'the main 
stabilizing element in Visigotliic society \ 2 and in view of recur- 
rent dynastic crises, the bishops were themselves vitally concerned 
to establish constitutional norms determining the nature and scope 
of royal power and me ways in which it might legitimately be 
acquired. These preoccupations are to be found in the writings of 
Isidore, and in the deliberations of the synod of 633 over which 
he presided. 3 The impact of monasticism on the episcopate at this 
time was strong, and the bishops were much concerned with the 
maintenance of standards of clerical discipline. 4 They were fully 
aware of the importance of synods, and criticized King Recces- 
win tli for his failure to summon one during the last seventeen 
years of his reign 5 — a fact which speaks as tellingly for the extent 
of royal control as the criticism itself does for the existence of a 
distinctively hierarchical standpoint. The bishops, even when they 
could claim a major voice in elections, had reservations about 
elective kingship, 6 They wanted a stable monarchy which should 
be the Church's bulwark: hence their support of Wamba, 
'offering himself, so die synodists of 675 believed, ( as a new 

1 Darlington, * Ecclesiastical Reform*, 414. 

1 J. N. Hill garth, A CridcaJ Edition of the Prognosticwm futuri sseculi of St Julia a 
of Toledo, Ph,D, Thesis, Cambridge 1956 (unpublished), xxvn. See also 
C + Sanchez Albornoz, *E1 Aula Regia', in Cuademos de Historia dc Espan<i t 5 
(1946), esp, 85 fF. 

3 See M. Reydellct, *La Conception du Sou vera in chez Isidore de Seville \ in 
Isidcriana, ed. M. Diaz y Diaz, Leon 1961, 457 rT. 

4 Sec E. Peres; Pujol t Historic de ks Institutions Sotiales de laEspana Coda, Valencia 
1896, 106 ff, t 143 fT. 

5 Cone, ToL xi, in PL 84, 431; the bishops complain of the ills of society 'quia 
ecclesiastic! conventus non aderat discipline , + , et quia non erat adunandorum 
pontrficum ulk pracceptio\ 

6 See J. Orlandis Rovira, [ La iglcsia Visigoda y los. problemas de la sucesion al 
trono en el siglo VJI \ in Settitttana Spoleto, 7, 1 (1960), 333—51* 
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restorer of the Church's discipline in these our times*, 1 The many 
decrees of Visigothic councils aimed at protecting the Church's 
economic welfare show the bishops in direct and frequent conflict 
with the ambitions of secular magnates. 2 

As in seventh-century Spain, the West Frankish synods of the 
reign of Louis the Pious and the early years of Charles the Bald 
formed a coherent series: repeated meetings of the same bishops 
gave rise in time to what Hincmar would call episcopatis unanimi- 
tas* At Paris in 829, the synodists gave lengthy consideration to 
the respective functions in Christian government of the king, as 
minister, and the bishops, as 'those who make known the will of 
God* (divinae voluntatis indices), 4 They were inspired by the 
ideals of Charlemagne's 'renovation' of society, and by the mon- 
astic reform to which Louis had lent his patronage: 5 his penance at 
Attigny in 822 was a demonstration of faith in personal renewal 6 
The synodists of the 84.0s attacked lay magnates who violated 
canon law in appropriating the Church's property. In face of 
the consistent development of epjscopal policy, both royal 
reservations and lay reaction became more marked, and with 
the rebuff at Epcmay in 847 when the king rejected much 

1 PL 84, 465: 'ecclcsiasticae disci pi in ae his nostris saeculis novus rcpararor occur- 
rcm\ It was thanks to Wamba that Mux conriliorum renovata rcsplenduit', 
ibid. 45T. 

2 Cf, Thompson, The Goths in Spain, 30S: *On no single subject did the bishops 
spend more time than on the safeguarding of their churches* property. 1 

J De Dwcrtio* QuaesL 6, in PL 125, 757, apropos the reinstatement by the bishops 
of Louis the Pious in 834. 

4 MGH f Ccnc,, n, 60s f£ See also J. Reviron, Les idees politico-re ligieuses d'un 
evique du IXe sikk; Jonas d" Orleans et son *De institution? regia', Paris 1930* esp. 
04 ft* and 11 } rT. (Jonas' treatise was a restatement of the Paris decrees) p and B. 
DelarueHe, 'En relisant le De Institution? regia. . .\ in Melanges Halphen, Paris 
1951, 185 f£, esp, 187: 'C'cst Pentree en scene deTepiscopat. . . organise en corps 
constitute. . ,se prononcant sur les grands imerets de PErat et de la chrctiente/ 
The conriliar activities of this period are discussed by Ullmann, Growth, 125 ff. 

* See H. Hchtenau, Das karolingische Lnpcritttft, Zurich 1949, 209 fE; and the 
perceptive remarks of J. Winandy, 'L'Oeuvrc dc S. Benoit d'Aniane*, in 
Melanges Bencdictins, St Wandrillc 1047, 235 ff J. Scmmkr, 'Die monastische 
Gesetzgebung Ludwigs des Frominen', in Deutsthtts Archiv, 16 (1960), csp. 
3S4 ff , links the umtds of monastic observance with the whole idea of a 'reno- 
vatio rcgni Francorum\ 

6 Gil Isidore, De Offic. n t xvii, 6 t in PL Sj t 803 r *Lacrymae enim poenitentium 
apud deum pro baptismate reputantur, 1 
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of the synodists' programme, 1 the bishops were forced to 
recognize the inadequacy of synodal action without royal co- 
operation. 

In East Francia half a century later, the synodal development was 
telescoped. Its beginnings can be seen in the 88os, when the 
synodists at Mainz promulgated almost verbatim the decrees 
issued at Paris in 829^ Again, a major preoccupation centred on 
the royal function within the Church: at Tribur in 895, the 
assembled bishops hailed King Amulf as 'our pious and gentle 
comforter and energetic assistant' , 3 while a chronicler summed up 
their work as directed 'against many laymen who were trying to 
weaken episcopal authority*. 4 During the minority of Arnulf *s 
successor, bishops led by Hatto of Mainz were the real rulers of 
the kingdom. 5 At the Synod of Hohenaltheim in 916, episcopal 
interests emerged more clearly than ever opposed to those of the 
lay aristocracy, 6 In legislating s for the strength of our kings 1 (de 
robore nostrorum rcgum), these bishops viewed the monarchy 
as a defence against both encroachments on ecclesiastical property 
and a more general fragmentation of authority. 

Because of the difficulty of distinguishing between royal coun- 
cil and ecclesiastical synod in tenth-century England, it seems 
justifiable to regard the meetings of that council as analogous to 

1 See F. Lot and L. Halphen, Le Regtte de Charles le Chauve, Paris iyo9, 74 iff; 
P. Foutnicr and G. Le Bras, Mistake des Collections Canohiques en Occident^ Paris 
1931,1,130 AT.; Barion, Das Jrankish-deutsche Synodalrecht, 297 £ ; now also C. De 
Clercq, 'La legislation religieuse franque depuis l'avcnement dc Louis le Picux 
jusqu'aux Fausses Drcrctalcs', in Repue du Droit Catumique, 5 (1935)* 2 So rT. 
and 390 rT. t and continued ibid. 6 (i$66) t 34a £ 

1 Mansi, i8 t 61 fi\; c£ MGH Cone, n, 649 ff. 

5 MGH Capii. u, 713; 'pins et mitis conso later tarn que strcnuus adiutor*. 

4 Regino, ChTon. t ed. Kurze, MGH, SS> rer. Germ*, 1, 606: 'contra plerosquc 
seculares qui auctoritatcm episcopalem imminuere tentabant\ 

5 See A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands* 3rd edn H Leipzig 1904, ni } 7^; 
R. Holtzmann, Geschichte der sachsischett Kaiserzeit, Munich 1943, 42 f£; 
SchlesLnger, Beitr&ge, 137 £ and t$§ ft, and idem, ' Aimo sung \ 841 f. 

* The importance of this synod was ably shown by M. Hellmann, 'Die 
Synode von Hohenaltheim (916)*, in Die Entstehung des deutschen Retches, ed. 
FL Kampf, Darmstadt 1956, 289 ff. Significantly, the synodists of 916 drew 
hcaviiy on Vislgothic concilia r legislation transmitted by Pseudo-Isidore: 
see Ullmann, The Carolingian Renaissance and the Idea of Kingship, London 
1969, 130. 
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the eariier Continental synods, which were, after all, in some 
cases also concilia mixta. 1 From the time of Athelstaii (924-39)^ at 
the core of the king's council was a group of bishops, whom the 
documents, especially those of Edgar's reign, show to have been 
constantly together around the king, active in legislation and 
administration, and most notably of all, in the promotion of 
monastic reform 3 — which since it involved the expropriation of 
laymen and the communalization of monks' property, brought 
them into sharp conflict with what yEthclwold castigated as 
secuhrium prioratusA These bishops assigned a precise and crucial 
role to the king in the fulfilment of their aims, rightly seeing in 
royal dominium the one effective safeguard against the magnates' 
local lordship. 

I would now like to draw attention to the fact that the rite of 
royal anointing made its appearance in each of these four national 
churches at the same period as the upsurge of synodal activity, and 
even more precisely, at a fairly advanced stage in the synodal 
sequence in each case. Tins is not the place to discuss the evidence 
in detail, but I have elsewhere tried reestablish good grounds for 
pinpointing the date at winch the rite was introduced in Spain to 

1 See Darlington, Ecclesiastical Reform , 414 £f. f and D. Whitelock, English Historical 

Documents, vol, 1* London 1955, 68 f., as against C, J, Godfrey, The Church in 

Anglo-Saxon England t Cambridge 1962, 390, 
1 Synod of Gratley, 928, Man si, I&, 331. C£ the evidence of concilia r activity 

(canons and charters) printed in D + Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britamiiac tt 

Hibemiae, London 1737, 212 rT, 

3 Surviving monastic charters are especially revealing: sec e.g. chose printed in 
W. Birch, Cartularium Saxonkum t m, nos. 1047, 1067, 1073 1 12S3, See also the 
legislation of Edgar in A t J. Robertson, The Laws of the Kings of England) Cam^ 
bridge m n\ f e$p. the Code of 9fo-3 (IV Edgar), probably written by 
Dunstan: cf. Whitclock, Documents, 41, 

4 Reg. Concordia, ed, T- Symons, 7, See now the valuable study of E, John, 'The 
king and the monks in the tenth century reformation 1 , in Bulletin of the fohn 
Ry lands Library ; 42 (i959) + 61-87. An interesting sidelight on the social issues 
involved may be found in a Canon of Edgar, ed h Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i, 396, 
c. 13 : 'that no high-bom priest despise the lower born; because if it be rightly 
considered * then are all men of one birth 1 * W, Stubbs T Memorials cf Saint 
Dunstan t RS, London 1874, cvii, saw Dunstan' s influence here- Cf. also the 
same idea of natural equality enshrined in the conciliar decrees of Paris (829): 
MCH t CW., n t 654. 
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672, in West Francia to 848, in East Francia to 911, and in England 

In each case, anointing almost immediately came to be regarded, 
not only by clerics but also by the candidates themselves, as 
indispensable to king-making. The Visigothic bishops declared in 
681 that King Erwig'regnandi per sacrosanctam imctionem suscepit 
potestatcm*. Charles the Bald asserted in 859 that the archbishop of 
Sens, together with his episcopal colleagues, me. . .In regni regi- 
mine, . .pemnxit*. For the East Frankish clergy, Henry I who had 
refused to be anointed in 918 was *a sword without a handle'; in 
the rnbrics of die 'Early German' Of do (produced in East Francia 
in the first half of the tenth century) the prmceps designates only 
after his anointing is termed rex. The Anglo-Saxon ^lfric, writing 
at the close of the tenth century, used the unequivocal word 
smyraft (instead of the vague gehalgod) in reference to royal con- 
secration* and stated that 'die king, after he is consecrated, then 
has dominion over his people \ z After Wamba (672), Charles the 
Bald (848), Otto I (936), and Edgar (973), no unanointed Christian 
king ruled in any of the four kingdoms. 

Royal anointing has usually been interpreted as purely and 
simply a Christian substitute for the magical sanctions of pagan 
kingship : 3 its purpose lias been seen as the conferment of a sacred 
character on the king, and thus the protection of monarchy from 
the attacks of unruly subjects: *Thou shalt not touch the Lord's 

1 Fot details, see my unpublished Ph*D. dissert a don, Rituals of Royal Inaugura~ 
tion in Early Medieval Europe* Cambridge 1067, esp + 52 ft, 1 50 ff., 370 ff, 
and 393 ff. 

2 Cone. ToL XII, c« I, in PL 84 s 471 ; Charles' Libellus. . .contra Wenilonem (prob- 
ably written at Hincniar's instigation), in MGH Cupit. n, 451 ; the early tenth- 
century Vita UMrUi, in MGH, SS, rv, 389; the 'Fruhdeutsch* Ordo t ed C. 
Erdmann, Forsckungen zur politischen Ideenwelt da Fruhmittelalters~ t Berlin 1951, 
S3 fi". ; jElfric quoted in Whitclock, Documents, 85 1 > 

» E.g. F. Kern, Gottesgrtadetitmtt und Widerslandsmht im fiUheren Mitfelaker, 2nd 
cdn. rev* R. Buchner, Minister 1954, 66 fE; Schramm, Ikmchaftszeithen und 
Stddtssynibatik, vol, I, Stuttgart 1954, 127; L. Rougier T 'Le Caractcre Sacre de la 
royaute en France*, in The Satral Kingship! G09 ff; the revealing discussion in 
Settiitrana Spoleto, 7, 1 (196a), 385 ff, Henry I t refusing the proffered anointing, 
and satisfied with a more familiar mundane title, saw the debit side of the bar- 
gain; cf. Widukind, Rer> Cest. Saxon. r I, 26, ed. Lohmann-Hirsch, 39: 'Satis 
michi est ut. . .rex dkar ct designer** 
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Anointed \ This interpretation, though partially accurate, by no 
means exhausts the meaning of the rite, and indeed overlooks the 
original essential purpose in die minds of those who designed and 
performed It, Consideration must be given to the position not only 
of the consecrated, but also of the consecrators. Kings, even when 
made rather than born, had hitherto received power through 
either designation or election; the handing over of insignia by 
predecessor or electors was the characteristic ritual form of suc- 
cession* (We saw in the recent Investiture of the Prince of Wales 
a good example of such an entirely secular transference of power, 
with clerical blessings tacked on to the royal fait accompli .) But 
anointing meant that the candidate became dependent on the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy: dependent in what sense? 

The idea was certainly not to make a bishop of the king, or to 
suggest a fusion of kingship with priesthood. It has too often been 
forgotten that episcopal ordination anointings were unknown at 
the period when royal anointing was introduced* There is no evi- 
dence of ordination anointing in Visigothic Spain and the rite 
was certainly not practised in Rome before the tenth century. 
The hands of priests may have been anointed in some parts of Gaul 
before 751, but the practice seems to have been discontinued, and 
then revived in West Francia when episcopal head-anointing was 
introduced in the ninth century. 1 To this day ordination anointing 
remains foreign to the Eastern Church. 

The 'Anointed Ones' of the Old Testament were models for all 
Christians. 3 Although ideas of kingship as such might be strongly 
influenced by the prototypes of David and Solomon, 3 the 

1 See G* Ellard, Ordinal fan Anointings in the Western Church before iaooA.D., 
Cambridge, Mass., 1933; M. Andrieu, *Le sacre episcopal tTaprcsHincmarde 
Reims', in Revue d'Histoire Ucdesiastique, 48 (1953), 23^73, esp T 40 ff. Liturgical 
para I Ids naturally came to exist between royal and episcopal consecration-rites, 
but influence worked in both directions, and there is evidence that Hincmar 
manipulated liturgy very subtly in order to maintain and even to underline the 
fundamental distinction between the two rites. If the later rite of papal corona- 
tion represented an imitatia imperii (see Ullmann, Growth* 311 ffj f the anointing 
of the Prankish bishop might be seen as an analogous mitotic regni. 

* So Augustine in PL 34* Isidore in PL &j, S33 ; Bede in PL 01, 561, 6a6. 
See also P. Dabin, Le Suczrdoce royal des fidclcs* Brussels iyjO. 

J See E. H, Kanturowicz, Laudes Regiae, Berkeley 1946, esp« 56 ff. 
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association with a physical anointing was clearly not relevant to 
Merovingian or Byzantine use of these exempla: kings themselves, 
especially the Visigoths, were more attracted by Byzantine 
models. 1 An explanation of early medieval anointings as a revival 
of Scriptural practice is neither self-evident nor wholly satisfactory. 

It was in die oil rituals of the Church that the memory of that 
practice was kept most intensely and constantly alive. The liturgical 
affinity of royal anointing was with the rite of Christian initiation, 2 
and specifically with the post-baptismal chrismation of the initi- 
ate's head performed by the bishop. At least from the fourth 
century onwards, this post-baptismal unction was characterized 
as a royal investiture 3 of which the anointings of Scripture repre- 
sented the mystic type. It is not hard to sec how the liturgical 
transference could suggest itself: the purpose of royal anointing 
too was to i make a new man* of die unworthy candidate, 4 and to 
qualify him for the burdensome tasks inseparable from the dignity 
conferred. Here were re-echoed those ideals of personal and social 
regeneration which animated monastic and synodal reformers. The 
Knk with the Old Testament was thus indirect, and was trans- 
mitted through the baptismal liturgy with its reference to 'the oil 
wherewith thou hast anointed priests, kings, and prophets'. 5 

Royal anointing, then, was no mere surrogate for long hair, for 
the aim of the anointers was not simply to exalt the king, but at the 

r See E. Ewig fc 'Zum christlkhen Korugsgedanken im Fruhrnittelalter', in Das 
Koniginm. Vortrage utid forschungen* in, Konstanz 1956, 36 f. 

2 Cf. the stimulating, but often unreliable, study tif J + de Pange, Le Rot tres 
chritien, Paris rs>49, esp, 79 i£ and 98 If., who wrongly postulates a confusion of 
rites. See also B, Welte, Die Postbaptistnalt? Salburtg, Freiburg 1939, and J. D. C. 
Fisher, Christian Initiation* London 196$ t for ducuision of doctrine and Hturgy. 

J See T. Michels, 'Die Akklamation in der Taufliturgie' 1 in Jahrbuchftir Liturgie- 
wis&ettschaft, U (1928), 76 n\, for the early development of this idea, especially in 
the Eastern liturgies* Cf. the Merovingian Missah Gothicum, ed. L. C, Mohl- 
berg T Rome i<>6r T 67 , where the newly anointed are referred to as 'baptizati ct 
in Christo coronati'; Pope Leo I, PL 54, 149: 'omnes enim in Christo regenera- 
tos cruch signum efficit reges'* 

* Cf. I Reg. x h 6. 

J Liber Sacramentorutn Rontanae Eccksiae Ordink Anni Circulu (Sacramentarium 
Gelasfattwi), ed f Mohtberg, Rome 1958, 73; The Gregorian Sacrament ary s ed. 
H, A. Wilson. Henry Bmdshaw Society, 4.% London 1915, 50. Cf. already the 
third-century Apostolic Tradition t ed, B, Botte, Munster 1063, 18 f. 
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same time to condition and, when necessary, to control his action. 
At the VIII Council of Toledo in 653, the bishops declared: 
'Rcgeni. * .iura faciunt non persona (It is the laws, not the indi- 
vidual, which make the king) / 1 The synodists at Paris in 829 posed 
the question: 'Quid sit propric ministerium regis? (What really is 
the king's job?)'* The achievement of the Synod of Hohcnalt- 
hcim has been epitomized as 'a re-interpretation of kingship in 
the sense of a theocratic office \ 3 King Edgar himself, addressing an 
Anglo-Saxon synod in 967, expressed his readiness to take up *the 
sword of Constantine', and to obey episcopal commands. 4 The 
notion of kingship as office, whether implied or made explicit, 
was the remarkable common feature of the synodists* statements 
in all four areas, An office presupposes clearly defined functions, 
for the officer, as Weber has pointed out* 'is subject to an im- 
personal order to which his actions are oriented'. 5 As guardians 
of that higher order in early medieval Christendom, the bishops 
saw the royal office as an executive post, themselves as the direc- 
tors of the corporation. 

The bishops were also the ritual specialists in a Christian 
society, and therefore were uniquely qualified to manipulate 
ritual to express and to implement their own ideas. It is hardly 
surprising that the rite of royal anointing, both in a creative and a 
demonstrative sense, made precisely those points which were of 
prime importance in the view of the hierarchy: first, the auxili- 
ary role of the chosen king, incorporated into his office and 
actually made capable of assuming it, through the dynamic rite of 
anointing, and secondly, the episcopal monopoly of king-making 
—the sacerttos being the unique channel of supernatural power 

1 PL 84, 431. The significance of this statement is stressed by De Pange, Le rot t 
120 ff. + and by H. Ben ma mi, *Zur Entwicklung transpcrsonaler Starts vorstcl- 
lungcn', in Das K&ttigtum, ecL Ewig, 215 ff. 

* MGH t Cenc. t u t 651-2. 3 Hellmann, 'Die SynoriV, 303. 

* PL 138, 515, C£ IV Edg, i f 8 t cd. Robertson, Laws, 32 f. : 'the obedience which 
we show (the bishops) as representatives of God', 

* The Theory of Social and Economic Organ isathtt, Oxford 19+7, 330* See also 
Fortes, "Ritual and Office', 57 ff. ; and the penetrating analysis of comparative 
institutions, and of terminology, by J* Goody, SuaeSStfto to High Office, Cam- 
bridge ig66 t 1-56, and 170-2, stressing the special characteristics of royal office 
as a 'scarce resource \ 
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conceived of as gratia divina. Here is tlic central passage of the 
anointing prayer which appeared in almost all the medieval 
ordines for royal consecration: 

Almighty eternal God,, . ,wc ask thee to attend to the prayers of our 
humility and to establish this thy servant in the high rulers hip of 
the kingdom, and anoint him with the oil of the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit wherewith thou hast anointed those priests, kings, prophets, 
and martyrs who through faith conquered kingdoms, worked justice, 
and obtained thy promises. 

This text, Otnnipotens sempiterne deus f composed by Hincmar for 
the consecration of Louis the Stammerer in 877, was used by the 
author of the * Seven Forms 1 Ordo (early tenth century), when it 
passed into the Ordo of * Mainz 1 in the Pontificate Romano- 
Qermanicum (c. 960) and from there into the mainstream of the 
medieval ordines tradition. 1 

Moreover, Hincmar would show that anointing, unlike pen- 
ance, provided a basis for episcopal jurisdiction over the king: 
Charles die Bald, having been consecrated by the bishops, could 
be deposed only by their decision, and was subject to their 
* fatherly correction \ This subordination paralleled that of die 
bishop to his consccrators, for, as Hincmar succinctly told his 
erring nephew the bishop of Laon: * You can be judged by those 
who had the power to ordain you/ Likewise, in demanding a 
professio or solemn undertaking from the king, Hincmar extended 
to the royal office the penalty which canon law prescribed for a 
broken profissio in the case of a bishop: privatio honoris or 
deposition, 2 

1 The Ordo of 877 in MGH T Capita n p 4.61-2; the * Seven Forms \ ed, Erdmann, 
op> ctt t 87 fT; the 'Mainz' Pontifical, ed. C. Vogel and R. Elze t Rome 1963, 
246 ff. 

Episcopal mediation was most heavily stressed in the 'Seven Forms* texts for 
the delivery of crown and sword, ed. cit., 8&; the kingdom is. committed to the 
royal 'regimen, per officium nostrae benedictionis*, the sword is handed 
over 'per man us episcoporum licet indignas vice tamen et auctoritate sanctorum 
apostolorum consecratas\ 
1 Cf + the LibeUus of 839, in Capita u, 451: 'a qua consccrationc (i.e. Charles's 
anointing in 848). . . proiri a nullo debucram, saltern sine audicntia ct iudicio 
episcoporum, quorum ministcrio in regem sum consecratus. . .quorum patemis 
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At the last synod over which Hincmar presided, in fiSi, the 
Gelasian doctrine of responsibility was given a new and pregnant 
meaning when the consecration of kings was seen as the concrete 
application of episcopal auctoritas: 

so much greater is the responsibility of the priesthood In that they must 
render account in God's judgement even for the very kings of men, and 
by so much greater are the rank and prestige of bishops than of kings 
'quia rcges in culmen regium sac rant ur a pontifidbus, pontificcs autem 
a regibus consecrari noti possunt (because kings arc consecrated to 
their kingship by bishops, but bishops cannot be consecrated by 
kings)*. 1 

The candidate received from his consecrators not only symbols — 
crown or spear or sceptre — though these too were soon trans- 
ferred from secular ritual to ecclesiastical rite, but royal power 
itself together with the qualities required for its exercise. The king 
was now the bishops' creature, and in a quite literal sense their 
right-hand man. This implication of anointing distinguishes it 
clearly from other ritual forms of king-making which were taken 
over by the Church. In Byzantium from the fifth century on- 
wards, the imperial accession ritual became increasingly an ecclesi- 
astical affair, but the coronation, whether performed by the 
senior Basilcus or by the Patriarch of Constantinople, was never 
regarded as dynamic or constitutive.* 

It is worth noting, in this context, that the bishops of the 
Western Churches were not initially interested in crowning their 
kings- There is no evidence for an ecclesiastical rite of coronation 
in Visigothic Spain, although Byzantine influence may well have 
brought crown- wearing into royal ceremonial, and perhaps even 
into a secular accession rituah Coronation was introduced into the 

correptiombus ct castigatoriis iudidis. . .sum subditus*; Hincmar to his nephew, 
in PL 126, 378: 'ab his potes iudicari a quibus potuisti ordinari*; idem, PL 12$ f 
1040 £ and Mansi, 16, 6ot, 

1 PL 125, 1071, in the acta of the Synod of St Macre-de-Fismcs. 

2 Sec O, Trcitinger, Die Ostrotnische Kaiser- utid Rekhsidee nack Hirer Gestallutig im 
hofisthtti Zeremonieli Jena 193s, 7 ft\ t 27 ff +t and F. Dolger's effective refutation 
of the contrary opinion of P. Charanis, in Byzantinische Zcits^hrlfi, 43 (1950), 
146-7. 
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Frankish royal consecration by the papacy, again probably through 
a modelling on Byzantine practice. In 848, the deliveries of both 
crown and sceptre seem to have remained within the framework 
of a secular rittial of enthronement. Even much later, the actual 
coronation was of secondary importance in the full rite of in- 
auguration: in the 'Edgar* Ordo as performed in 973, three ami- 
phons were prescribed for reasons of emphasis at the entrance of 
the ekctus^ ac the anointing, and at the girdmg-on of the 
swords 

Of course, ideas of sacral kingship did not die: and in the 
context of that tradition, especially when its pagan origins had 
been concealed by a Christian theocratic gloss, royal anointing 
from the later tenth century onwards, when ordination anointings 
had become widely practised, could be cited as evidence of the 
king's priestly powers: the 'rex ex nobilitate* engendered Me roi 
thaumaturge'. 2 But the ideas of the Norman Anonymous 3 were 
not those of the men who first devised and performed the rite of 
royal anointing. I suggest that there was in the early medieval 
period a connection between sustained synodal activity and the 
introduction of this rite. The link was made by the bishops 1 

1 Isidore, Hist. Goth.* 48, 51, 52, in MGH, AA* xi, f ; P. Classen, 'Karl dcr 
Grossc, das Papsttum und Byzani*, in Karl dcr Grosse* 1* 557 f. ; Ann. Bertin. t cd. 
F H Grat T S5 and cf ibid. 71 ; the 'Edgar' Ordo, cd. L. G. Wickham Legg, English 
Coronation Records* Westminster 1901, 15 ff, 

z See M H Bioch, Les Rois Thaumaturges, Strasbourg 1924; H. Bcumann, 'Die 
sakralc Legitimierung des Herrschers Im Denken dcr ottonischen Zdt\ in 
Zeitschrift fir Rechtsgeschichte, Germ, Abt» 66 (1948), r-45; H. Wolfram, 
Splendor Imperii, Gra^-Koln 1963, 126 ff and 137, calling the replacement of the 
king's splendor fortunae by a splendor fidei *ein ccht mitreralterlich Koniprormss\ 

3 Sec Williams, The Norman Anonymous, csp. 167 ff. The Anonymous regarded 
the king's anointing as superior to that of the bishop: MGH, L dcL, III, tract, rv, 
669: 'Nam unctio er sanctificatio sacerdotum ad exemplum Aaron instituta 
est. . ,et. . .ad exemplum apostolorum. . .regis vera unctio instituta est ad 
exemplum illius quern Dcus pater unxit ante saeoila. 1 On these ideas, which 
drew heavily on expressions contained in the royal ordines t see the perceptive 
remarks of Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies ; Princeton 195 7, 42 f£ But 
both he, and the equally perceptive R. Southern, The Making of the Middle 
Ages* London 1 95 3 , 97 ff., somewhat misleadingly suggest that the Anonymous 
was really representative of early medieval attitudes. Stark, Sociology of Religion* 
58 f +N mischievously juxtaposes the Anonymous and the Vicar of Bray, the 
farmer's argument being *a near-perfect reflection of the sentiments which f 
when the time came, produced the Anglican establishment'. 
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preoccupation "with the function of secular power intra ecclesiam, 1 
and the problem of controlling its exercise. These scries of synods 
at once manifested and promoted the group-consciousness and 
ideological maturity of die episcopates, while at the same time, 
they revealed the dependence of the hierarchy on royal support. 
The result was a crystallization of the clergy's needs and expecta- 
tions of kingship. The transmission of rulership by secular and 
autonomous means now appeared clearly for what it was: 
an anomaly in the Christian society. Theology and practical 
need coalesced to suggest a ritual expression for a new social 
reality* 

By way of contrast, one might glance for a moment at Ireland 
and Byzantium in this period, In both cases, the Church accommo- 
dated itself to the wider society in ways quite different from those 
which evolved in the barbarian kingdoms. No theories emerged 
of kingship as office, or of the hierarchy as supervisor of the ruler's 
usefulness. Not the bishop but the charismatic figure of monk or 
abbot appeared to castigate royal or imperial sin: such interven- 
tions were individual, intermittent, and never institutionalized or 
formalized in law, The absence here of synodal movements 
comparable to those outlined above may be linked with the fact 
that the practice of royal or imperial anointing was never intro- 
duced by the indigenous episcopates. 2 This is not to postulate a 

1 Cf r Isidore, Sent* Hi, 51, 4, in PL 83, 723: 'Principes saecnli nonnwnquattt intra 
ecclesiam potestatis adeptae culm m a teiicnt, ut per candem potestatem discip- 
linam ecclesiasticam munimt 1 

z On Irish conditions, see P. Foumier, *Le Liber ex lege Moysi ct les tendances 
bibliqucs du droit canoniquc irlandais\ in Revue Celtique, 30 (1909), esp. 228: 
*Lcs concilcs n'y tienncnt qu'unc place secondaire, commc les eveques dont le 
role est singuliercment efface/ Also valuable are J. Ryan's observations in 
Seitintatta Spotett?, 7, H (1960), 554 ft, and 584 f. T and K. Hughes, The Church, in 
Early Irish Satiety, London 1966. On synods in the Eastern Church, see H, G. 
Deck, Kirche und Tkeolcgische Literatur itn Byzantinischen Reich, Munich 1959, 
38 rT, esp. 55 ft\: only ten local synods are recorded for the whole Bmpire in 
four centuries (from Coo to iooo), and nearly all were exclusively concerned 
with the doctrinal problems of monothelitism or iconodasm, rather than with 
administrative or legislative matters, which were in any case looked after by 
the imperial government. On imperial control, sec A. Michel, 'Die Kaisermacht 
in der Ostkirche 1 , in Qstkirchlkhe Studien, 3 (1054), iff.; for monastic criti- 
cisms, see the lively essay of H. Gregoire in N, RBayncs and H. B + Moss, eds + , 
Byzantium, Oxford 1948, SG ff On royal inaugurations in Ireland t which 
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simple causal relationship between institution and rite: rather mat 
these are best seen as interrelated features of specific social and 
political conditions. 

There is time only for a brief mention of the anointings of 
Pippin in 751 and 754, I have tried to show elsewhere that these 
were the results of papal initiative, 1 and therefore not cases of the 
syndrome I have been examining here, though obviously relevant 
to it. It was no coincidence that the Frankish bishops allowed the 
practice of royal anointing to fall into abeyance after 751, and did 
not resume it on their own initiative until the mid-ninth century. 
Seen in this perspective, the so-called * delayed anointings' of 
Charles the Bald and, in the tenth century, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Edgar, lose their aura of mystery. 2 

I have said that two key ideas lay behind the anointing rite: the 
executive function of Christian kingship and the mediatory role 
of the bishops in conferring and legitimizing secular power. These 
ideas were nowhere more clearly apparent than at a synod; and it 
is significant that prayers 'pro rege in tempore sinodi* were in- 
corporated into the earliest ordines for royal consecration, Two of 
Ale urn's collects for this purpose were used by Hincmar in the 
anointing prayer of the ordo which he composed for the conse- 
cration of Charles die Bald as king of Lodiaringia in S69. 3 The 
reference of one of these texts to the royal ministmum was no 
doubt its chief recommendation; while the whole meaning of the 
rite was epitomized in its opening prayer, that God's servant 'in 

remained entirely secular even in the later Middle Ages^ see M, Dillon and 
N. Chad wick, The Celtic Realms, London 1967, 93 if, G. Ostrogorsky, 'Zut 
Kaiscrsalbung und Schilderhebimg im Spiitbyzantinischeri Ktonungszere- 
monieir, in Historic, 4 (1955)* 246 S. t resumes the evidence, and shows that 
an imperial anointing was not practised in Byzantium before the thirteenth 
century, when the rite was imported from the West. 

1 For details, sec my unpublished dissertation, ch + nr r 

1 Cf. Seitimana Spdeto, 7, 1 (1960), 397 f. and 403 f. 

3 MGH, Capit. t u, 457: 'Et qui te voluit\ Cf. Alcuin's Benedkiio in the Gregorian 
Sacra mentary, ed< dL t 35 *■ Tne same collect was employed quite independently 
by the East Frankish author of the 'Early German* Or Jet, ed. Etdmann, op. tit.^ 
86 > In this form (which differed slightly from Hinc mar's text) the prayer passed 
into * Mainz*, and thus into the later ordines. Cf. also the echo in Hincmar*s 
opening benediction, 'Deus qui popukV, of two Alcuinian Mass prayers pro rege 
in tempore synodi: Gregorian, ed, cit. t 188 and 189. 
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regni regiminc mancat semper idoneus\ Between the two great 
liturgists Alcuin and Hincmar lies the distance from the mon- 
arch acting in synod to the suitable king consecrated by the 
synodists** 

* I should like to rake this opportunity of acknowledging the help and en- 
couragement of Professor W. Ullmann and of my husband, H, G. H. Nclsori N 
both of whom have discussed with mc some ideas contained in this paper. 
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SYMBOLS IN CONTEXT: RULERS 1 INAUGURATION 
RITUALS IN BYZANTIUM AND THE WEST 
IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 1 

HOBSBAWM 2 recently reminded young historians prone to 
method ologising that they would be well advised always to 
begin with a problem- He mean: to imply — and very 
properly — that experimentation with methods becomes vapid and 
useless unless it is seen clearly for what it is: a means to an end. I 
propose to experiment with a method, so I want first to emphasise 
that I do have a problem. It is this: why, within a common framework 
of Christian theology, belief and practice, did the rituals for the 
inauguration of rulers, in early Byzantium on the one hand, and in 
the early medieval western kingdoms on the other, diverge as they 
did? What has this divergence to tell us about the differences not just 
between types of political power but between the two societies? 
These questions relate, of course, to a mere subsection of the whole 
vast subject of liturgies eastern and western' which Brightnian long 
ago promised to survey. 3 Unfortunately, even his work was left only 
half^complete : the further task of systematic comparative analysis 
seems hardly to have been begun. But that would surely be a life- 
time's work. In this paper, I confine myself to a small though 
significant area of the field* a single type ofTitual; and I cover a limited 
time-span, the period down to about iooo AD + 

First, to define the size and shape of the problem, I sketch two ritual 
models, eastern and western, and examine what were the historical 
contexts in which the critical phases of their respective developments 

4 

1 [ iin grateful for their help to my friends and colleagues Averil and Alan Camera n n 
who kindly let me see work in advance of publication, Johnny Parry, who advised me 
on the anthropological literature, and John Gillingham, who discussed with me some 
of the ideas in this paper. 

1 In a contribution to the discussion at the conference of the Past and Present Society at 
University College, London t 2 July 1975- 

A F, E. Bright man. Liturgies [Eastern atid Western] {Oxford 1896), 3. revised version of 
the work of C. £. Hammond (1878). Only volume 1 ever appeared. 
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took place. Second, and this is where the experiment comes in t 1 
offer a provisional answer to the question: why? — both in the sense of 
how come? and also of what for? 4 

First then: the rituals themselves. I begin with the east* How was a 
Byzantine emperor made? A distinction has to be made at the outset 
between two sorts of emperor: the co-emperor raised as colleague by 
an existing senior emperor, 5 and what may be termed the 'new' 
emperor — a category which will include not only a usurper, would-be 
founder of a new dynasty* but also an emperor who did in fact succeed 
a member of his own family but whose succession was not formally 
transacted during his predecessor's lifetime. An obvious distinction 
between the two categories is thus that a 'new' emperor's inauguration 
was generally preceded by an imperial funeral, a co-emperor's never. 

The inauguration of the co-emperor (and incidentally there arc 
considerably more of these in our period than of the other kind of 
accession)* consisted basically of a coronation of the junior by the 
senior col league, 7 followed by acclamations from those witnessing the 
rituaL The coronation of a co-emperor was final in the sense that no 

* Compare E. R. Leach, 'Ritualization in man in relation to conceptual and social 
develop merit. 1 , hi Philosophical] Transactions of the) R[#yal\ S[ociety of J L[mdon 
Series 13. Biological Sciences], no 773* vol aji (London 1966) pp 403 seq* Distinguishing 
the L phiio-genetk question "how eome? Ft from the functional question *Vhat for?", ' 
Leach comments (p 404) ' "The enormous complexity of the ritual sequences which 
anthropologists have to study niake.5 any guesses of the H+ How come" type more or less 
absurd, 1 To a historian, the anthropologists self-limitation Appears a result, less of the 
complexity of his materia], than of its usual lack of diachronic depth. Philogenetic 
questions are the historian*? stock-in-trade: for him, the complexity of ritual sequences 
must invite rather than preclude historical investigation, 

* For the characteristics of prc-mortem succession, see J, Goody, [Succession to High 
Office] (Cambridge 19*5*5) pp S seq. 

* Between 450 and iooo, there were t On my calculations, thirty-six inaugurations of 
co-eniperorSt &s against twenty-seven of 'new' emperors, 

* The dynastic element of pre-mortem succession was observed by the sixth-century 
chronicler Malalas, Chf$nographia t ed L. Dindorf {Bonn jS J i) p 439: *-ra tGkhs cput&v 

TraiEoOEvEcjT^ov, 1 For the role of the senior emperor, see the B[ook of] Ceremonies] of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ed J. Reiske (Bonn 1829) I t 94, p 431. On this 
indispensable source, see J. B. Bury, l The Book of Cete monies', in EIIR, 22 (1907) 
pp 209 seq, 418 scq. The role of crowner was sometimes delegated to the patriarch: 
[W.] Skkel, l*Das byzanrinische Kraiungsrecht bii rum 10 Jar. 1 ], in BZ, 7 (1898) 
pp 51 1 seq f at 520, and O. Treitinger in BZ r 39 ( 1 9 jej} p 200, stressing that in any event 
the senior emperor always remained *der auctnr der Krb'iiuiig.* See also F, Classen, 
'Karl der GTosse. das Papsttum und Byzana^ in Karl der Grosse t i t ed H, Deumatm 
{Dusscldorf 1905) pp jfip, 595- [Ai.] Chmtophilopoulou, fEx^oyVi, ^vaydpeuuis 
Kffl orl^if tou py^avTivou aijrroKpdfTCipo;] (Athens 1956) pp So $eq, is needlessly over- 
ichematk in insisting that the senior emperor always, personally performed the 
coronation of a colleague. The events of 641 show public opinion preferring this, but 
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further ritual was required to legitimise him as sole or senior emperor 
when the existing senior colleague died* 8 The inauguration of a co- 
cmperor until the early ninth century would regularly take place in the 
Hippodrome* or in the palace, rather than, as in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, in Hagia Sophia. 10 

The inauguration of a 'new* emperor was more complicated* 
Christophilopoulou has suggested that the procedures should be seen 
in terms of two originally distinct blocs, 11 and her approach is useful 
so long as the integration of these blocs is stressed, rather than any 
contradiction between tliem t is First came the anagorcusis, the formal 
proclamation of the new emperor, with ritual acclamations signifying 
the divinely-inspired election. All this often occurred in a military 
camp, and in the early period was accompanied by the shield-raising 
and torques-crowning appropriate to the elevation of a war-chief. 
Then the emperor was crowned by the patriarch and acclaimed again 
with laudatory hails signifying recognition of the legitimacy of the 



equally show the possibility of delegation to the patriarch: Niccphortts, Hktotia, ed C. 
dc Boor {Leipzig 1880) p 30. For a good instance of delegation* with the senior emperor 
the subject of the action, see Theophanes> Chotto^rnpfiia t ed C. de Boor (Leipzig 1 S S 3) 
p 426 (for the year 748}: *'EvTPy£ Kcovtrrairriv^ 6 SuacreJJ^ pamtaii; tov £hvtoO ulov 
Afcvra Ets pamAia bV 'Aracrrafrlou tou . . , . irctTpiipxou. 1 For some further evidence, 
see now the important md wide-ranging article of [C] Waller, ['Raising on a shield 
in Byzantine iconography 1 ], in J? EB 33 (1975) pp 133 Jefl, especially pp 134-5. Professor 
D, M. Nicol very kindly drew my attention to this article. 

This seeuxs true of the seventh century and later. Gregory of Tours, ffislwia 
Frcticorum, V, 30, oti the accession of Tiberius II {578) see ins to imply that an acclama- 
tion in the Hippodrome was Customary' then, as it certainly was in the case of a 'new 1 
emperor, Avenl Cameron, in a forthcoming article, shows that Gregory depended on 
good liyzantinC sources. If be can be trusted hcre T despite his mistaken reference to 
Tiberius as Caesar instead of Augustus (this Byzantine distinction may no longer hive 
been appreciated in the west), the two forms of inauguration were not yet as clearly 
differentiated as they soon became* Since a senior emperor was often forced to appoint 
a colleague under external pressure^ the difference between the political implications 
of the two forms should not be exaggerated. 

For these and other public occasions in this setting, R, GutlLmd, Etudes sur FHippo- 
drome [de Byzance] + h in B5 h 28 (1967) pp 262 ieq. 

Full references to the data on which this, and subsequent generalizations arc based can 
be found in Christophilopoulou — a very rich collection of material. 
Christophilopoulou pp 58 scq, 

Chnstophilopoulou*s exaggeration of the discreteness of the two phases is most mis- 
leading in regard to the early period. Still more misleading is her interpretation of the 
first phase as secular and constitutive, the second as religious and ancillary. For some 
criticisms, see below, 267* The identification of two ritual blocs is useful for analytic 
purposes, but remains an artificial construct: the variability of practice, especially in 
the early period, needs to be rernembered evert when, as in the present paper, a high 
degree of generality is aimed at. 
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newJy-invested ruler. From the early seventh century, the coronation 
was performed inside a church, 

It is probably due to something more than a coincidental loss of 
evidence that there is so little indication of rituals associated with 
Roman imperial inauguration during the period from Augustus to the 
fourth century. At least part of the explanation lies in the persistently 
republican ideology of the principate, expressed in the continuing 
importance of the paradoxical ideal of imperial civilitas, the emperor 
being expected to act as a holder of republican office, a 'citizen amongst 
his fellows. >u The waning of the western empire fostered the revival 
of a very different tradition in the east, that of hellenistic monarchy, 14 
The continuous history of the Byzantine imperial inauguration ritual 
begins in the mid-fifth century, 15 and from the outset that ritual was 
set in a religious, and specifically Christian, framework. What might 
look at first glanct like a purely military affair with the shield-raising, 
torques-crowning and raising of the standards by the acclaiming 
troops was punctuated by acts of religious observance which must be 
treated as part of the ritual process. 1 * The evolution of the Byzantine 
ritual down to the early seventh century was characterised by an 
increasingly overt religious symbolism which affected every part of the 
inauguration and shaped its basic structure for the whole early medieval 
period, as the ninth- and tenth-century sections of the Book of 
Ceremonies show. 3 ' The importance of a single source, Corippus, in 

13 So, Alan Cameron, '13 read and circuses: the Roman emperor and his people' , an 
inaugural lecture in the chair of Latin language and liter aturc, delivered at King's 
College. London, 21 May p 10, Compare also A. Alfoldi, *Die Ausgestaltung des 
monarchischen Zercmoniells am romischen Kaiserhofe'. in Mitttihmgen des detUtchen 
iKhdofogiscIien htstibtts, Rem, Abt 49 (Munich 1934), and 4 lmignicn mid Tracht der 
romischen Kaiser' t ibid JO (1935), loth now reprinted as Die monarch sche Reprasentetien 
ini ramisdiet! Kaiserreidie (Darmstadt 1070) especially pp 25 zeq, 45 and 127 seq. 

H N. H. Baynei, 'Eusebius and the Christian Empire' , in Annnaire de Vlnstiiut de 
Philologie et d'Histoire orientates, 2 (Brussels 1934) pp 13 Jttj, reprinted in Baynes, 
[Byzantine Studies and Other Essays] (London 1555) pp 16B seq; [FJ Dvornik, [Early 
Christian at id Byzantine Political Philosophy], 2 vols, (Washington, DC. 1966) 2 r pp 
706 seq. On the replacement of eiviHtas by an autocratic ideal by the close of the fifth 
century, see cap 8 of Alan Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford 1977). 

15 It is no coincidence that the first of the series of protocols in BC, that covering Leo Ts 
inauguration. datc& from this period- See 1 i right ma ti h '[Byzantine imperial] corona- 
tions, in JTS, 2 (ipol) pp 359 G. Qstrogorsky and E, Stein, *Die Kronungsur- 
kunden des Zeremorwenbuches\ in B 7 (1932) pp 185 seq, and the important review of 
this by R Ddtger in BZ t 36 (1936) pp 145 EC here draw* on materials collected in 
the mid-sixth century by Petet the Patrician. See below* n lS + 

** This h evident already with Leo I: BC I, gi, p 413. Sec itso p 425 (Anastasira} and p 430 
(Justin L) 

" BC I 38, pp 19 r seq. For the dating of the two sections of this chapter, see Dolger in 
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illuminating the formative developments of the later sixth century 
has now been, brilliantly demonstrated by Averil Cameron, 18 who has 
noted too a second critical element: the role of the denies or factions of 
Constantinople 1 * who intervened, sometimes decisively, in the making 
of several emperors in the sixth and seventh centuries and came to 
perform various ritual functions on state occasions, most particularly 
that of acclaiming both Ww 1 emperors and co-cniperors immediately 
after their coronations, 30 What needs to be stressed is the contem- 
poraneity of the two main trends. The 'liturgification* 21 of the imperial 
inauguration, its climax the diadem-crowning by the patriarch in 



BZ t 36 {19.16) pp 1+9 seq. The originally military rituals of shield-raising and torqucs- 
crowning went out of use from the seventh century: Chri&ophilopoulou pp 60 $eq. 
Less convincing is her ex ph nation in terms of a 'demilitarisation' of ritual corresponding 
to the seventh-century he! ] emotion of Byzantine society: so alw^ following her almost 
verbatim, A, N. Stratos., Byzantium in the Seventh Century (Amsterdam 1968) I, pp 7, 4y r 
lint a ritual could be 'demilitarised*, yet survive with other symbolic associations, as 
had already happened in the case of shield-raising in the Sixth century and again, with 
its revival, in the J ire Byiintine period :see f-I. P. L 1 Orange, Studies, on the iconography of 
CosmU Kipgship (Oslo 1953) pp 87 sea.; [E, H.] Kantorowicz, ['Oriens August! : Lever 
du Roi'J, inDOP, 17 (1963) pp 152 seq; Ostrogprsky, s Zur Kaiscrsalbung unci Schilder- 
nebung [im spithyzantmischen Kronungszerenionicilf 1 , in Ilisturid 4 (Wiesbaden 1$$$} 
esp pp 254 seq. 1 prefer to attribute its disappearance less to conscious abandonment 
than to long disuse: there were no 'new' emperors between 6lo and 695. For the 
iconographic tradition, its earliest form dating 'possibly' from the sixth century, sec 
Walter, 'Raising on a shield', p 167 and passim. As for the torques-crowning, the 
growing importance of the diadem and the practical need to avoid an awkward 
'double coronation' sufficiently account for its omission from the inauguration ritual: 
see [W.J EnssLui, *Zur Totqueskxonung [and SchiEdcrhcbung bci der Kaiser wahl]\ in 
Ktio, 3 j (Leipzig 1942) p 293. 

In A- Cameron's edition of Corippus f [In taudem lustiai August i ttdnoris] (London 
197&), especially in section 7 of her introduction and the notes ro IT h lines 84 seq and 
139 seq. For the increasing interest, iti precisely this period, both in titual and in the 
imperial ideology behind it, evidence can be found in the work of Pinter the Patrician, 
sec [A.] Pertusi* ('I prindpi fondamentah ddh concczione del potere a Bisancio- Per un 
etimmento al dialogs "Sulla srienza politics" attribute a Pictro Patrizio (secolo VI)') in 
Buiietino del Isttmto Storka ItaUana per if Medio Eva, Ho (Rome *ytf$) pp i seq r 
,9 Cotippu5> notes toll, lines jo& seq. jAlan Cameron. Circus Factions, offers a 
major' reassessment of the role of the denies in politics and ritual. See also, A, 
Maricq, *La duree du regime des partis popukires a Constantinople" a in Bulletin de 
i'Acad&ttk Rvyalc de Belgique, Cl. des Lettres t 33 (Brussels 1949) pp 64 seq, and [HL-G ] 
Beck T Constant inope I. [Zur Sozialgeschkfrte einer friihrniEtelalter lichen Hauptstadt'], 
in BZ t 63 [1965) pp 3J seq- 
20 HC J 38 especially section b: 'AivroAoyla tuv Sr^uiwv hrl ute^m^ po«nA£ws,' 
E1 For this process, see Trcitinger, [Die ostrcmische Kaiser- twd Rdchsidee nach iher Getfalt- 
img im hdfischen ZeteinottteU] (2 ed Darmstadt 195(5) pp 37-6, Treitinger presents rich 
illustrative material, but his analysis of the critical sixth-century development includes 
an identification of Liturgisierung with Verkirshlitfawg which^ in my view, is mis- 
conceived because it presupposes a radical discontinuity between the categories 'secular* 
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Hagia Sophia, proceeded along with, not at the expense of, the 
growing involvement of the groups representative of the people of 
Constantinople and so of the whole empire, 23 I leave for my final 
section a discussion of the significance of this twofold development. 

Let us turn now to the west. There is very little evidence concerning 
royal inauguration rituals among Germanic peoples before the church 
became involved here. It is possible that in many cases, regular ritual 
procedures did not exist, in the absence either of permanent political 
communities or of permanent kingships, 123 The merovingian dynasty, 
as Grierson has pointed out, 24 was atypical in its relative stability, and 
yet, sacral features notwithstanding, it seems to have lacked a fixed 
ritual for the transmission of royal power. 35 More relevant is the absence 
of any barbarian inauguration ritual exclusive to kingship: rather, the 
rex was a house ho Id -lord writ large, whose succession to his inheritance 
was thus aptly signified when he took his place on the high-seat in the 
paternal hall or beat the bounds of the paternal property. Similarly, the 



and ^ecclesiastical*. The term ritual izatio!i\ accommodating religious action both 
inside and outside the physical location of a church, seem s more apt here: BC is con- 
cerned as much with the one as the other* Treitinger's misconception generated the 
conclusion that Liturgisicmng was operative "only" in the realm of ideas. See p 28, 
n 84: Trotz alledcm blriht . . , cfer Gedankengehalt der verkirchlichten Riten und 
Zercmonien nur gedan klithe HaUung . . /*Vtrkiiichlichung" bedeutet also nidit praktisch 
und rechtUch grosseren EinHuss der Kir die auf den Kaiser/ (my stress.) 

" See Beck, *Senat und Volk [von Konstatitinopel]*, in SBAIV PhK <I9#*) pp iS-ro. 

s * See E, A. Thompson, The Harly Germans (Oxford 1965) pp 32 seq\ \J. M.j Waliace- 
Hadrill, [Early Germanic Kingship in England and on the Continent] (Oxford 1971) pp 7-8. 
A priirutive Indo-European inauguration ritual persisted for Irish kings' see D- A* 
Binchy, Cehk an4 Anglo-Saxon Kingship (Oxford 1970) pp 11 seq; F. J* Byrne, Irish 
Kings and High Kings (London 1973) pp 15 $tq f The relative scarcity of Germanic evi- 
dence is apparent in O- Holler, Der Sakralchatakter de* genii an ischen Konig turns*, in 
Das Konigtum. [Seine geistigen und rechtlichen Grundlagen,] Vortragc und Formrhungen 
3 (Lindau-Konstanz 1950) pp 85 seq, and R. Wcnskus. H Stammeshiidung und Verfassung 
(Cojogne/Graz lyrfi) pp 4^2 seq. Compare W. Baerke t N Zur Frage des altnordischen 
Sakralkonigtums', ih Kleint Schriften (Weimar 1073) pp 146-7* 

ii *Eltctiun and inheritance in early Germanic Kingship', in CHJ t 7 (1941} pp 1-21. 

a * [R.J Schneider., [Konigswahl und Komgserhcbttng im Friihtnitteldher\ (Stuttgart 1972) 
pp 100 seq, deals very fully with this, problem, rejecting the extreme view of K. Hauck, 
'Von einer spatantiken Randkultur mm karolingischen Europa', in Fruhmittehherliche 
Smdien, 1 (Berlin 1967) pp 30 seq t and recognising, p 260, that no /est verbindliche 
Schema existed, though the merovingian* clearly had some kind of ErhebungsztremonielL 
[K.-U.] Jasthke, [Truhmittelalterliche Festkronungen?'], in HZ, 21 1 {1970) pp 580 seq> 
argues persuasively against merovingian crown- wtaring or (by j in plication, a fortiori) 
coronation , Enthronement may have been the norm in the seventh century. Schneider, 
pp 226-7 and 259, discusses possible clerical influence on late merovingian and Lombard 
Konigszertmoniell but the relevance of this to inauguration practices remains 
problematical. 
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dux was set up through rituals of shield-raising and investiture with 
weapons which were common to all lords of military followings. 26 
As our concern is with the inauguration of medieval kings as such, we 
should concentrate on the period when the characteristics of rex and 
dux were becoming fused. The transformative role of the Christian 
church in the production of this synthesis was critical: what D. H. 
Green has shown of the linguistic evidence on the origins of kingship 27 
seems equally true of royal ritual. Just as Cliristian clergy were 
responsible for the formulation of a clearly-dc fined ideology of king- 
ship as office, so they created (in part, from ingredients ready to hand) 
rituals to inaugurate the officers. 28 Conversion to Christianity in itself 
did not immediately bring about these consequences. If the delay in the 
ritualisation of ruler-making in the empire was caused by the 
persistence of a rival ideology, in the post-Roman west a similar and 
more prolonged delay occurred for other reasons. One was the bar- 
barians' consciousness of inhabiting* in Hauck's phrase, 'late antique 
marginal cultures'; another was die existence of an ideological vacuum, 
filled only, I suggest, when barbarian elites had fully appropriated (and 
in so doing remoulded) Christianity. This happened in Visigothic 
Spain precociously in the seventh century > in England and Gaul in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and in east Francia in the tenth century. The 
outcome so far as royal inaugurations were concerned was broadly 
common to all these realms: the local hierarchy took over the essential 
procedures of king-making, made of them a liturgical rite whose central 
act was the anointing, preceded by the acceptance of conditions by the 
new office-holder (a foreshadowing, this, of the later coronation oath) 
and followed by an investiture with weapons and other insignia, 
usually including a crown. 29 

** £W + ] Schfesinger, 'Herrschaft und Gefolgschaft\ in HZ. V76 {19$ j) pp 225-75, 
'Uber germanisehes Heerkonigtum 1 , in Das KoiiigUtm t pp iOj-41* both now reprinted 
in BeitrKge [»tr detttschen Verfafstttigsgeschichte dts MittefaU&s) (Gttttingen 1963) 
especially pp aG, 35 and 80—1, On the ute fulness and the limitations of the typological 
distinction between rex and d\ix f see the sensible remarks of Wallace-Hadrill, pp 14 seq. 

,7 Ttie Carolitigian Lord (Cambridge 1905) especially pp 123 stq, 37B Green does not 
refer to the work of F* Grans* who, from a different standpoint, reaches similar 
conclusions in 'Obex die sogenannte genmnische Treue\ in Hisiorke, 1 (Prague 1959) 
pp 71-12 1 arid *Hcmch.aft und Treuc', ibid 12 (1966} pp 3-44. 

16 F. Kern, Gettesgtwdeittum und Widerstatidsretht im friiheren Mittelaher, rev ed R, Buchner 
(Minister 1954) pp 46 se<^; Wallace-Hadrill, 'The Via Regia of the Carolingian Age*, 
in Trends in Medieval Political Thought, ed B. Smalley (Oxford 1065) pp 27 $eq\ [W.]- 
UJfrnann t '[Dcr] Souveranitiitsgcdanke tin den mittelakerlichett Kronungsordincsl', 
in Festschrift P. E. Schramm (Wiesbaden 1904) pp 81-2* 

a * E. Miillcr, 'Die Anftnge dcr Koni^ssalbong in; MittefcuW, in HJch 58 (1938) pp 3" 
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This necessarily brief introduction has served to throw into relief the 
contrast between the inauguration rituals of east and west. For, although 
the attention of students of western Staatssymbolik in this early period 
has been focussed on eastern influences, on Byzantium as 'school- 
mistress' of die west, 30 more fundamental than any east- west 
borrowings, it seems to me, is the difference between the inauguration 
rituals practised in the two main areas of Christendom, Here, again, is 
our problem. But before offering a possible explanation, it is necessary 
to clear the ground of a misconception according to which a contrast 
is seen in terms of Byzantine secular ceremonial on the one hand, 
western ecclesiastical rite on the other. (I prefer to use the term 'ritual' 31 
to transcend what seems to me a false distinction in the context of 
medieval Christendom, western and eastern*) The misconception arises 
from a widely-held interpretation of the Byzantine inauguration as 
essentially 'secular*, The original constitutive moment, it is held, was 
the extra-ecclesiastical elective Augustus-zcdzvciztlon at the beginning 
of the ritual. The Byzantine emperor, on this view, never stood in any 
need of coronation. 1 aa And, in any case, this allegedly unnecessary 



scq; [C, A,) Bourn ati T [Sawing and Crowning} (Groningcn T957); Schneider pp 190 seq, 
and also pp 52 teq for developments in the Lombard kingdom cut short in the 
eighth century. I have attempted a comparative survey in 'National synods, [kingship 
as office, and royal anointing : an early medieval syndrome] 1 , above, dl. 10 t p\239seq, 
though I should now take a different view of the English evidence. The best analysis of 
the structure of these rituals remains A. M, Hocarr, Kingship (Oxford 1927) pp jo $cq. 
See now also the fine paper of M. Fortes, 'Of Installation Ceremonies', in Proceedings 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute for lp6? (London 1968) pp 5 seq. 
P. E. Schramm, hSerrsthofbzekhcn and Staatesytnb&tik, 3 vols (Stuttgart 1 954-0) 
i pp jo»j t and pmlm*, J. Deer, 'Byzanz und die Hemchafts&eichen des Abend la ndes*, 
in BZ, 50 (10 j 7) pp 405 teq, and in BZ, 54 (1961) pp 5S stq' t Jaschke, pp 571 seq\ 
Schneider pp 3,u-3> 2rio t For Schramm's fundamental contribution here, see the 
interesting historiographical survey of J. Bak, "Medieval Symbology of the State*, in 
Viator \ 4. (Berkeley 19 73) pp 33 teq t especially 59-60. 

I distinguish the term 'ritual* from 'ceremonial' along lines suggested by Goody, 
'Religion and Ritual: the Definitional Problem*, in British Journal of Sociology* 12 
(London iutii) pp 143 seq. The behaviour we are presently concerned witli lias the 
public and collective characteristics of ceremonial, but it also has the religious and, 
from the actors' standpoint, the purposive characteristics of ritual Compare the 
careful distinction drawn by S. fvWCormack, ['Change and Continuity in Late 
Antiquity: the Ceremony of Advemus'], in Hi$torU t 21 {1972) p 722. [S.] Tambiah, 
[Buddhism and the Spirit-tttlts in North-East Thailand] (Cambridge 1070) p JS and 
passim* is an exemplary study of ritual as "cosmology in action' in the context of 
another world-religion. 

So Treitinger pp 27-8. For similar views, see Sickel pp 524-3; Dolger, Byzanz [und 
die europaische Staatenwelt] {Ettal Jy 5 j) pp 292-3; [A.] Michel, [Die Kaiser macht in der 
Ostkirche] (Darmstadt 1959) pp t6G seq. 
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coronation was itself a piece of secular ceremonial, the patriarch acting 
as the Toremost Byzantine citizen*, 33 or 'the representative of the 
state'. 34 More recently, Christophilopouloii has advanced a rather 
different view: she has claimed that the removal of the coronation from 
such locations as the palace or the Hippodrome to the inside of a 
church created *a new constitutional situation'. The coronation now 
'assumed a religious character and became remote from legal conse- 
quences*, 35 Which interpretation is correct? Uoth — and neither. The 
coronation was a constitutive in the seme that it was part of the process 
which as a whole legitimised co-cmpcror and *ncw emperor alike, a 
part which, since in practice throughout Byzantine history it was never 
dispensed with, can be labelled 'dispensable' only at the risk of some 
artificiality, not to say anachronism. 34 Further, the reality of Byzantine 
belief and practice (in contrast to illusions which some modern 
scholars have cherished), and never more so than in the sixth century, 
makes nonsense of any interpretation that depends on isolating 
religious and secular ritual components. Might these categories, along 
with the implicit assumption of their institutional] sat ioti in 'Church 1 
and 'Stated represent unconscious imports from later medieval western 
history? They have little meaning in the contest of early medieval 
Byzantium. 

Of course, the clerical hierarchy existed as a specialist institution in 
eastern as in western Christendom. But in Byzantium it produced no 
hierocratic theory, laid no claim to monopolise active participation in 
the church— which in a sociological sense was coterminous with the 

3 * Trcitinger p 30. 

34 Bury h [The] Constitution [of the Later Roman Empire \ (Cambridge 1910} p 1 2 , Compare 
Ensslin, The Emperor and Imperial Adjrunistration*, in Byzantium, cd li ay lies and 
H. St. L. B. Moss (Oxford 1^48) pi?o; 'The Patriarch officiated , , ♦ not as representative 
of the Church but as representative of the electors./ 
3£ Chnstophilopoulou pp 61-2. But this view rests on questionable assumption** 
31 For the coronation as in some sense 'essential', see Ostrogorsky, in BZ t 41 (1941) 
pp 213 seq; L* B renter, Les Institutions de V Empire Byzantin (2 td Paris 1970} p 17; 
J. rVL Hussey, The. Byzantine World (4 ed London 15/70) p 83, Compare also the 
cautious remarks of Bayiies pp 34-5, and Guiltand, £titde$ Byzantines {Paris 1059} 
p % 10. Still valuable are the comments of Bury, Constitution! pp 9 seq t 3 5-6. The extreme 
argument of [P.] Charanis, 'Coronation land its constitutional significance in the 
later Raman Empire]'* in B ij (1940/1) pp 40 seq t claiming a * constitutive role for 
'the Church \ was effectively rebutted by Dolger* in BZ, 43 (1950) pp 146-7* C, 
TstrpanliSt ("The Imperial Coronation and Theory in "De Cerimontis" in 
KftTtpovouta, 4 (Thessaloiiiki 197a) pp 63 seq t criticises CIm ranis without using all the 
recent literature on the subject. He also wrongly asserts that 'the liritish' have followed 
"the German scholars 1 in accepting Sicker s opinion. This is hardly true of Bury, 
Baynef >r Hussey, But Tsirpanlis here cites only A. E. R. Boak — an American! 
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community of Christian believers. The divine will was believed to 
operate directly through all members of this community. Thus sixth- 
century theorists focussed not on the coronation (which they did not 
even mention) but on election and consent as the crucial elements in 
imperial inauguration. And in election and consent, leading officials, 
senators and people (Aristotle's TTohrraj live on in our sixth-century 
source) are all involved in die expression of the divine choice, and 
precisely their coincidence genetates a lawful succession* (euvouos 
dvap prims)," In such an inclusive cosmology, the patriarch took his 
place without friction alongside otlier channels of divine com- 
munication* 

But whence his special qualification to crown *new' emperors? It is 
worth stressing the uniqueness of his role here. The physical perfor- 
mance of the coronation in the ambo of Hagia Sophia underlines the 
fact that there was room for only two real a e tors in this drama* 3 * 
Other clergy had no active share in the ritual, 3 * nor did the priesthood 
have any collective role either as electors or as guardians of the 
regalia, which were kept not in a church but in the palace by imperial 
chamberlains. 40 The patriarch acted alone, and his position here 
corresponded to that of the emperor himself in relation to the inaugu- 
ration of a co-emperor. Just as die senior emperor normally occupied 
a transcendent composite status at the head of both clerical and 
political hierarchies — an anomalous status expressed, for instance, in 

" Pertusi pp 12 seq> 

3a The ambo of HngU Sophia (from 563 to 1204) was described Ert detail by Paul the 
Silentiary, 'EKfpcnn; tov "Aup^vo? ttjs "Ayiaj luijlaf ed P + Fried] ander (Leipzig f 
Berlin 191 3l) pp 357 ff^, especially 297-8. J* J. Kreutzer, Pauius thi Sikntiarers 
Beschreibimg der Hagia Sophia (Leipicig 187 s) p 7 1 -2, estimates the base-diameter of the 
ambo at 12 feet. The rather smaller elevated platform had also to accommodare the 
chamber hin$ who invested the 'new 1 emperor with the chlamys h and the portable 
table (ftvrt|i1cTiov) on which the insignia were placed: BC I 38, p 194, Compare the 
eighth- and twelfth-century ordines printed by \}.] Guar, [E^oAoytov] (2 ed Venice 
1730} pp 72 fj *eq. On the manuscripts, see Wright man, Liturgies, pp bmtvii seq, and 
Coronations.' p 37ft, with, the interesting conclusion that the rite itself remained 
constant *t"rom at least the end of the eighth century down to the twelfth/ 

" The only other cleric mentioned in the ordines k the deacon, who recited the collect 
and summoned to prayer HC 1 38 makes no specific mention of the clergy, but assigns, 
on the other hand, a major role to the acdaimen : *6 Ago^ and *t& pjpn\ 

40 /JC I 38, p 104: *ol toO KoupouictaW Compare their role at Justin Ts 
inauguration, BC I 93, p and at Justin IPs, similarly, fidt ministri, Conppus, 11, 
lines 8(5-7, J 00 p 466 shows how the insignia were looked after in the 
'olxfioicfcv ponnAiKbv p(cnn*piov\ See [R. J. R] Jenkins, Commentary (London 
1962) pp 64 seq t [to the De Adminisltanda Imperii of Constant inc Porphyrogenitus], 
cd Jenkins and G. Moravcsik (Washington, B.C., 1967), 
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the Melchisedcch mosaics of Justinian's Ravenna, 41 or in the 
emperor's performance of certain liturgical functions and participation 
in certain liturgical privileges of the priesthood 4 * — so, if there were 
no emperor, the patriarch as head of the clerical hierarchy, and at the 
same time a senior political dignitary, came to occupy for the time 
being the highest rank in the system. 43 In the act of coronation, the 
patriarch was not therefore priest as such, but, like the emperor him- 
self, transcended the distinction between empire and priesthood. Bury 
and Trei ringer were right then to regard him as * representative of a 
collectivity of citizens, but wrong in implying that that collectivity 
was anything less than a total society, religiously - as well as 
politically - defined. Thus the coronation was a religious act without 
being essentially ecclesiastical. The patriarch prayed: so did the demes 
through their acclamations. The Hippodrome no less than Hagia 
Sophia was a religious location, 41 Both were centres of the cult of the 
emperor, and through him, of the whole society. If imperial triumph 
was celebrated in the success of die charioteer, this was because all 
victory, like the empire itself, was believed to be divinely-authorised: 
(ev&eo; fiaaiXriv, Meet ottAot). 4 * 

If then the coronation of a Byzantine emperor was a religious act, 
the contrast between eastern and western practice should no longer be 

11 K R. Leach, H Mdchisedech and the emperor: icons of subversion sad orthodoxy \ in 
Proceedings of the Roy a] Anthmpalogkal hmiMt for tqyz (London 1973) pp 5 seq, 
especially 12-13. 

" Treitinger pp 139-40; TsirpmLs p 86, n 8. 

43 Hor the position of the emperor, see B. SLtiO£0\viez, [*Die Bcgrirfc Ucich, Macht und 
Herrschaft im byzantmischen Kullurbereich 1 j, in Septulum t 4 (Freiburg 1956) 
pp 450 seq; Dvornik pp 82 j seq; D, A, Miller, 'Royaute* et ambiguiti sexueJle: 
symbolique dc la monarchic 3 Dyzance', iti Annates, 26 (1971) pp 639 seq. The patriarch 
was of course ineligible for this position. For the role of ineligible^ as 'stand-ins and 
stakf-htslder**, see Goody pp 10-2: 1 Thc stand-in serves as temporary deputy . ♦ * It is 
as if the kingship cannot be allowed to lie vacant/ I am suggesting that the patriarch's 
role was analogous to that of the 'neutrals* cited by Goody. 

**r cannot agree with the suggestion of GuillanbV^tudes sur FHippodrome*, p 264 1 
true a patriarch would have to hurry away from the Hippodrome embarrassed. For the 
inauguration of a co-emperor here as late as 776, with the patriarch present, blessing 
the insignia on a portable altar set up in the kathisma, see Theophanes p 450. For the 
denies in Hagia Sophia p compare n 20 above, BC offers many examples of rituals 
flowing naturally from one location to another, alt of them, and not only churches h 
having religious significance. 

15 BC 1 63, p 28 1, and I OS and 6y,pp 303 seq, especially 321-2, show the Hippodrome ritual 
and acclamations. See J T Gage, ^Tavpoi vikqttoios. La victoire impc rialc dans I 'empire 
chretden't in Revue d*Hisioire tt de Philosophic Reiigicuses, 13 (Strasbourg 1933) pp 370 
jf^ esp p 400 on the fusion of 'deux mystiques trinmphales/ See now Alan Cameron, 
Porphyrins She Charioteer (Oxford 1073} pp 250 seq. 
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sought in a crude distinction between religious and secular, but rather, 
in differing conceptions of the sacred and the profane, 46 

I approach the problem now from the opposite side, taking 
as my entry-point the central feature of western inaugurations 
lacking in those of die east: the anointing. 17 In the rest of this 
paper, I consider three levels of meaning in the anointing ritual 
and try, through these, to explore the contrast between east and 
west. 

I Anointing in relation to its recipient, as a rite tie passage. 4 * Both 
western commentators, notably Hincmar of Rhcims, and the western 
or dines themselves made clear that the anointing of a king was con- 
stitutive, 1 * It incorporated the candidate into his office, changing his 
status. But it also changed the man, transmitting die divine grace by 
which alone he was enabled to fulfil his royal ministerium^ In the 
belief-system of the west therefore, the anointing was conceived in 
this as in other ritual contexts as dynamic* It performed a specific 
function, making the etettus into a rex* 1 The coronation in the east, 
on the other hand, while it demonstrated an emperor's legitimacy in 
his right to the universally-recognised symbol of monarchy, the 
diadem," did not confer qualification to rule. It constituted, instead, 
a recognition that the chosen emperor was already so qualified. For the 
absence in early medieval Byzantium of any theory of hereditary 
emperorsliip, and the continuing adherence to the principle of 
election, meant that an emperor, like the Dalai Lama, was strictly 

" Compare M. Doughs, Purity and Danger (London 1966) and ed t Rules and Mr wrings 
(Hirni on worth 1973)- 

47 Ostrogorsky, *Zur Kaiscralbung und SehilderhL-bung', pp 146-9, his argued that 
By untitle imp trial anointing was a thirteenth-ccntury import from the west. But this 
was a Comnenian innovation of the twelfth century : see Cliriscophilopoulon pp 142-4, 
210-1; Walter, 'Raising on a shield 1 , pp 162, 171, For information on this matter, I 
am grateful to professor D. M. Nicol, who revises Ostrogorsky^s opinion in an 
article in Byzantine arid Modern Greek Studies, 2 {Oxford 1976). 

Ifl A, Vati Gennep, The Rites Passage, ed and trans M* Vizedom and G, L* Caffcc 
(London 1960), 

At Ullmann,'Souver5niti5tsged3nke' T p 77; and [Tite] Cdtolingian Renahsante [attd the Idea 
of Kingship] (Ixindon 1069) pp 71 xqi Wallace-Hadrill pp 133 seq, 

i0 J. runkenstein t 'Unction of the Ruler \ in Adei und Kir the. Festschrift G. Teltenbaek 
(Freiburg 196S) pp 6 seq. For the gifts conferred through anointing, see the 
ftuutfiuffr-praycr of Hincinar** otth for Louis the Stammerer in 877, MGH Cap 2, 
p 461. 

"UUmann, L SouveraniEitt5i{edank(;% p 77 n 24. 

"H.-W, Hitter, Diadem und Kdttigsherrschajt (Munich 1965); Alioldi pp 263 seq\ 
jSschke pp 572 if (j. 
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speaking found rather than made, 51 The doctors were channels 
through whom a divine predetermination was manifested* Where a 
western king prostrated himself before his inauguration* 4 a Byzantine 
enipefot remained standing throughout his acclamation and corona- 
tion alike* 5 . Thus die coronation, unlike the western anointing, effected 
no symbolic rebirth, was not dynamic: it was a static representation of 
a pre-existing fact, an articulated icon. In asserting the timelessness of 
die empire, s * it precluded the possibility of true interregna, Hence 
the exercise of full governmental powers by a 'new' emperor during 
the time-lag between anagoreusis and coronation; 67 and hence also, 
I suggest, the absence in Byzantium of anything equivalent to the 
western 'corona tion'-o a th. M 

2 Anointing as a liturgical rite, in relation to the performers. Li the 
west, royal inaugurations were taken over by the national elites of 
ritual specialists, without whose interaction no ruler could thereafter 
be made. Some members of these elites used their indispensable ritual 
function to buttress claims to superiority over the secular power: quod 
minus est a meliore benedidtur^ The consecration of a king was 
regarded as a collective act performed by the episcopate as clerical 

,s Guillanct, Etudes Byzantines, pp 207 seq: 'Le Droit Divin a Byzancc\ tip p aai. Compare 
Goody pp a 1-2, 

M Truhdeutsch* Onto, ed C + Erdmatui, Fcrsclmtigen zur politisthett Ideentvelt des 
FrtfJuttittebiUm (Berlin ipsi) pp 83-7; 'Edgar* Onto, cd Schramm, Kaiser r Kotiigt tmd 
P&pste t 4 vols (Stuttgart 1968) 2, pp 233-41. Compare my comments above, ch. 10, p. 
244. The idea of rebirth wa* intimately linked with western conception* of royal 
anointing: P. Oppenhehn, 'Die sakralen Momcntc in der dentochen Herrscherweihc** 
in Ephemcrides Litttrgitae, 58 (Rome 1944} pp 42 seq\ Ullmann, Camtingian 
Renaissance, pp 71 seq. 

45 Goar p 727. At the beginning of the orda, the emperor bows his head in prayer. On ihe 
iconographies! evidence* see A. Grabar, UEmperettr datts {'art byzatitin (Paris 1936) 
pp 1 12 seq, and plate XXVII, 2* tt is noteworthy that the theme of royal inauguration/ 
coronation* though not entirely absent from western baptismal liturgies, is particularly 
street! in those of the eastern churches: every ChristirUt becomes 1 royal." Sec T. Michels T 
*Dic: Akkla 1 nation in der Taufliturgie*, in Jnhfbmk fur Litutgiew\ssensch^t t R {1928) 
pp 76 seq. On the other hand, the Byzantine conception of imperial coronation as 
a mystic anointing did not essentially involve the idea of rebirth; see A. Michel 
pp 10 seq. 

** H. U. Instinsky, 'Kaiser und Ewigkeit\ in Hermes, 77 (Wiesbaden 1942) pp 313 seq, 

"DEilger and J, Xarayannopoulos, Byzatttinisthe Urkundenlehre {Munich 196S) pp 51-2. 

£ * The contrary view of CharanU, 'Coronation*, pp $6 scfa must be rejected. Compare 
Trekinger p 30, on the 'obvious difference* between eastern and western practices. 

iB Heb* 7:7. For the claim that the pope was superior to the emperor whom he anointed, 
see, for example, Innocent NI, Das Register Papst Ittnozettz III tiber den dtutscken 
TkrvnstteiU ed W + Holtsmann (Bonn 1947} p 20, n i3. For a similar claim by Hincmar, 
see my paper* 'Kingship, law and liturgy in the political thought of Htnctnar of 
Rheims" , above, chapter 7, pp + 133-71. 
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mediators of grace; 60 any by men present had a relatively passive role 
as witnesses only + It can hardly be coincidental that the same period 
which saw the clergy assume this new function., with such notable 
long-term implications for medieval politics and society m the west, 
saw them also asserting their status a$ a corporate elite of oTatore$> 
increasingly separated from die laity by their own law, their own 
education-system, their monopoly of the language of learning and, 
above all, of liturgy.* 1 

Coronation, by contrast, could be performed by non-specialists, 
hi the east senior emperors themselves crowned their junior col- 
leagues, while hi the west, before the crucial addition of anointing to 
the cmpcro remaking ritual as practised by the papacy, Charlemagne 
could himself make his son co-emperor. 32 But senior emperors were 
not the only lay crowners in Byzantium: in the very early period, 
new* emperors were crowned by a military commander and a 
dowager empress, and subsequently there is sporadic evidence down 
to the late tenth century of coronations of would-be usurpers by 
demesmen and soldiers. 63 

The Byzantine inauguration ritual was never devised and managed 
exclusively by clerics. Its details were revised by the emperors them- 
selves, according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 'in whatever way 
each thinks fit.* w It was shaped by a range of participants including 
the acclaimers^* — officials, senators, dcnicsmen, soldiers: in this con- 
text, all were ritual specialists now. The absence of any clerical mono- 
poly may be related to the general position of the clergy in Byzantine 
society, 6 * The eastern priesthood never conceived of itself as a discrete 

6ft Sec i lie rubrics of the early medieval ortlmcs in Bouiiian< pp 16 j seq. 

41 J. Le Goff, *Note sur sodct£ tripartite, ideologic monarcliique et renouveau ctonomique 
dans la chretiente" du IXe au Xlle siecle', in UEurope au IXe au Xte Sietle, ed 
T + MantcurTel and A. Gicysztor (Warsaw 1966) pp 63 seq; D. B, LoomU, 'Regnum and 
sacerdoiium in the early eleventh century\ in England before the Cotajt&sL Studies presented 
to D, Whitelotk* ed P + Qemoes and K< Hughes (Cambridge 1971) pp 129 seq; and, for 
further references my paper , see above, ch, 10, 24 2-7 • See also M. Richter, "A 
socio-linguistk approach to the Latin Middle Ages', in Studies in Church History, 
11 (1975) pp 69-82. 

* a The sources are discussed by [C.-EL] BrLLhl, [Trankischer Krunungsbrauch'J* in HZ» 
194 pp 276-7- 

M Enwlin + *Zva Tor^ueskronung\ pp 271 se^ gives evidence on the early cases; fot 
Hypatius (532), see Malalas p 475; for Baal-Tiberius (717), see Nicephorus p 34; for 
13ardj5~£ J hocas (987), see Skylitzes-Kedrenos* Historiarum Compendium, ed I. fk'klter 
(Bonn 1*139) 2 t p +38. Set also Jenkins, Commentary ; p. 66. 

" BC I 9i t p 417. 

" Trcitiriger pp 71 seq; Kantorowicz pp 156 seq. 

** For much of what follows in this paragraph, I have relied 011 Michel, pp 27 seq, 56 seq. 
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juristic corporation. A clear distinction was maintained between the 
canons, governing internal ecclesiastical organisations, and die laws, 
made and enforced by the emperor and covering a wide range of 
ecclesiastical affairs, including the formulation of doctrine. The 
emperor as law-maker directly implemented God's will 67 . There was 
no notion of the priesthood as unique mouthpiece of the divine law 
to which earthly law conformed. The Gelasian distinction between 
potestas and auctoritas could not even find linguistic equivalents in 
Greek, 68 In such imperial characteristics as philanthropy and provide 
ence T for the Byzantines as for their hellenistic forebears, power and 
authority were concentrated.** Politically, the institutional church 
revolved in the imperial orbit. The patriarch, who owed his position 
to 'the divine grace and our empire [tlerived] from it* (f| 0sfaf x^pis 
KCti r\ t£ corrns paaiAda fiucov), 70 joined the archontes as a leading 
figure at court; and the synods summoned by the emperor engendered 
like-mindedness with the emperor rather than a specifically episcopalis 
unanimitas as in the west. Socially, the maintenance of cultural tradi- 
tions through education remained to a considerable extent in lay 
hands. 71 Law in particular was laymen's business. The language of the 
eastern liturgies was intelligible to lay congregations. 72 The parish- 
priest, like the layman, could be married in law as in fact, 7 * In all these 

etc, and Beck pp 36 seq, 62 seq. See also D + Savramts, Zur Soziologie des byzmtinisthen 
Manchtwns {Leiden 1962) pp 81 stq t for some interesting perspectives, though important 
aspects of the subjccE are left untouched. 
" For a clear statement, see the prologue to Justinian's Nov. bnem: "Ett(i5ti -roivuv 

Tfjs qiifrreciij TfoiK iMarv, Sii toltio ^Gr^ev nal toutow ypdtyai tow v6yiov m\ 

Equvoh tv kolv$ T0I5 &tttik6qi$. f 

* s There was no ttaralation for auctoriuis which conveyed the etymological link with 
auc tor, or the legal-constitutional overtones of the Latin term. It was translated 
<3r£l&Jina (dignity) in the Greek version of the Res Gestae Divi Augusti* In the sixth- 
century eastern law-schools* auctoritatc seems simply to have been transliterated as 
aOKToplTflTE, etc. See A. Dain p *La transcription des mots latins dans les gloscs 
nomiques 1 , in Rewie des Etudes Latints, 8 (Paris 1930} pp 96, ill* 

** For (pi^ayepwirta, fuipyFaicr, etc, see now D* J. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy 
and Svtiai Welfare (New 13 runs wick 1968} pp 43 i?q\ Hunger, Prooimion. [Ekviente 
derbyzantimschen Kaiseridce in den Arengen cJer Urhtnden] (Vienna 1964) pp 84 seq t 145 seq. 

70 BC IF 14, p Stfj- 

71 Becfc, 'Konstantinoper* pp 34 st$\ and 'BUdung und Thcologieim fruhmittalelterlicheii 
Byzanz\ in PolydtrffrtioH. Festschrift F. Dolger (Heidelberg 1966) pp 63 seq, cup p 77. 

7a This feature is unusual among the great world-religions: see Tambiah 197-8. Byzan- 
timsts hardly seem to have recognised its. significance. But for the neglect of 
JSyzantine history by sociologists of religion see the critical remarks of Savramis p 5. 

73 For the social position of the lower clergy, see Beck, *Kon3tantinopei\ pp 28-9; and 
*Kirche und Klerus ini stjtcJkhen Leben von Byzjiiz'. in REB, 24 [1966) pp 22-3 . 
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ways, the continuity and homogeneity of eastern society produced 
a firm integration within it of the institutional church which contrasts 
significantly with the tension endemic in the western situation. The 
absence of Byzantine imperial anointing should he seen in relation to 
the range of performers involved in the inauguration: among these, 
the clergy were naturally included, yet would hardly seek predomin- 
ance as a sharply-differentiated elite, still less exploit any such role in a 
political contest. Where anointing presupposed a restricted group of 
clerical consecrators, coronation and acclamation, in manifesting 'him 
who reigned with God*, 7 * affirmed the divine inspiration operating 
through all the electors, and so expressed the complementarity of 
theocratic and democratic principles in Byzantine political thought. 75 
3 Anointing as a symbol. The meaning of the western ritual of royal 
(and imperial) anointing cannot be understood in isolation. Yet there 
has been a tendency for ecclesiastical historians simply to acknowledge 
parallels with one or another anointing ritual, for example those of 
baptism or episcopal ordination, 7 * without attempting any kind of 
comprehensive systematic analysis of their interrelations 77 or social 
referents. As for the liturgiologists t they have confined themselves to 
the invaluable, but from this standpoint preliminary, work of 
collecting and describing the various rituals involving the use of 
anointing. 7 fl What has been neglected is the 'positional dimension' in 

T * Goar p 726: '6 u&Attv miv Gew fkrciiXEufiv-' For the conception of the emperor 
as [ 6t6aTE j mi>s\ sec Treitinger p 3?; Guilhnd fetudes Byzantines , pp 216 seq; Hungcr T 
Prooitniwti p 56. 

Ti Oti the integration of the two principle s, see Pettusi p 13. See also Guilhnd, Etudes 
Byzantines, pp 207 seq, and the important reassessments of Deck* "Senat und Volk\ 
esp pp 40-2, 51-2, and *R« Publica Romans. Vom Sta^denk&rt der Byzantine?*, in 
SB AW (rtJ7o) pp 7 seq. Compare the parallel duality in linguistic developments 
perceived by G. Dagrori h 'Aux origines tie la civilisation by 2a mine: Lmgue de culture 
ct langue d*ctat d p in RH, 241 (1969) pp 23 seq, esp pp 49-50 on two tendencies: Tune 
ctmduisant a unc Eg lire hierarchisee et helietioplione, ['autre a une £glise moitis 
imperialf, plu$ diversifice, cosmopolite ct polyglotte/ 

™[E.J Ekhmann, [Konigs-und! Bisdiofsweihe 1 ], in SB A IV (192 5); K + Hoffmann, 
TaufsymboHk im mittdaherlkhen Hwnckerbild (Dussddorf 1.9^8) pp 9 seq, with rich 
bibliography. The need for a comprehensive approach had already been suggested 
by Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies (Princeton 1057J p 51, n 22^ and by Ho urn an, 
'De oorsprong van de ritucle zalving der korungen, De stand van een probbem\ in 
Daiiwert, opsteUcn aangebaden aan D. T, Enktaat (Groningen 1959) pp 64 $eq< 

"But sec the valuable, though brief, section, *D« Per$onensalbung\ in [R,\ Kottje, 
[Studio* turn Einfluss des Aften Testaments auf Recht uttd Liturgtt des friihen Mittelaltets] 
(Bonn 1564) pp 94 seq. 

Ta See, for example, the rich materia! in [P.J Hofmeiiter, [Die heiligen Ote in der morgoi- 
und abendlattdischen Kirche] (Wurzburg 1948); [L. L.J Mitchell, [Baptismal Anointing] 
(London 1966), [G-l EUard, [Ordination Anointings in the Western Church] (Cambridge, 
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which, as V. W. Turner has said, we see the meaning of a symbol as 
deriving from its relation to other symbols in a specific cluster or 
g est alt of symbols whose elements acquire much of their significance 
from their position in its structure/ 7 * Such a cluster of symbols con- 
fronts us in the oil-rituals of t lie Christian church. Fully to explore the 
positional dimension of one such ritual is a task far beyond the scope of 
this paper. 1 want merely to suggest some lines along which we might 
start, lines relevant to our present problem in that they etch still more 
deeply the contrast between eastern and western Chris lendom. 

In the world of antiquity, and especially in the near cast, ritual 
anointing whether applied to things or persons transferred from the 
category of the profane to that of the sacred, so and in so doing 
defined boundaries. Here our concern is with rituals of personal 
anointing, and with the social boundaries these define. The prime 
function of personal anointing in the eastern church in the early 
medieval period was to initiate Christians, 81 The oil used for the post- 
baptismal anointing was made and used especially for this purpose. 
The chrism, a mixture of axomatics and olive oil, made the Christian: 
christi dkti a chrismate** To a Greek-speaker, the linguistic association 

Miss., 1933); [H, B.j Porter, '[The] Origin [of the Medieval Rite for Anointing the 
Sick or 3>ying] + iri JTS* n$ 7 {I9J(S) pp 211 stq* [P + ] Metievizogloti, [To "Ayiov Mupov 
& tfl flpGoSofra ctra-rohiKfi M^afgi] (Thessalnniki 1972), presents useful material 
on Liturgical and doctrinal aspect*, but is relatively weak on the early medieval 
period and neglects nearly all the major work done on this subject by such 'westerners* 
as Hofincister and Mitchell. 

" The syntax of symbolism in an African religion*, in PTRSL no 772, vol ijJ (Londun 
1966) p 795. Turner** concept should prove useful to all students of symbolism. For 
insights into *the concordance between symbolic and social experience', sec M, Douglas, 
Natural Symbols (London 1970) p <54 and passim, J, C + Paris, Validation in ethnographical 
description*, in Mnn t ns 3 (London pp 112 jeft implies that many anthropologists 
have yet to be converted to a recognition of the need to set symbols in a total cultural 
context, Faris also pleads for a diachronic approach. 

**E. Kutsch, G* Delling and C- A+ Bouman* art* *Salbung* t in RGG J, cols 1530-6; 
[A. Sh] Pease, [art. 'Oleum/], in PW t iu cob 3454 $tq t at 34<J5-3, 

61 Mitchell pp 37-8* 44, 53-4, 63-4; Menevisoglou pp 41 seq, 188 uq. Typically, in both 
eastern and western churches, simple oil was used for the pre-baptismal anointing 
associated with exorcism, and chrism (u6pov) for the post-baptismal anointing, 
associated with the gift of the holy spirit: see B, Welte, Die Poslbaptisntale Salbung 
(Freiburg 1939)* An exception was the Syrian rite, which probably down to the fifth 
century had ha d only one h prc-ba prisma I, anointing. 

aa Tertullian, Ds Baptismo, y t in CC l T p 28a. Compare Isidore, Etymologiae, VI, 50 in 
PL &a h col 2jd: 'Chris ma graece, la cine unctio noniinatur^ ex cuius nomine cc christus 
dicitur et homo post lavacrum sanctificatur/ For other liturgical uses of chrism, see 
[P + ] Bernard, [art. *Chr&me']* in DTC 2, cols 2395 seq, For its composition^ hi the west 
from oil and balsam, in the cast from these and a long list of additional ingredients, 
see Mencvizoglou pp 29 seq. A bosk recipe appears in Exod. 30: 23-j. 
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was immediately obvious: anointing was the essential ritual of incor- 
poration in Christian initiation. It, if not baptism, had to be repeated 
when a lapsed member was being readmitted. s;i When the empire 
became Christian and the oikoumenc synonymous with Christendom 54 
(in thought if not in fact) it was natural for Christian initiation to be 
identified with membership of the Christian Roman empire. Ullmann 
has shown how the equation Roman — Christian operated in the 
carolingian west- 85 Was it not equally basic in a rather different sense, 
to the Byzantine world-view? The one boundary which that world- 
view required lay between the Christian and non-Christian worlds, M 
The Christian world participated actively in the basikia t ruled by an 
emperor whom, according to the opening prayer of the Byzantine 
or Jo of cSoo t 'the Lord has been pleased to establish as king over the 
holy race bought by die blood of his son.* 7 The non-Christian world 
passively acknowledged the superiority of Byzantium. The crucial 
threshold lay between the non-Christian, un-anointed, profane, 
barbarian outside* and the Christian, anointed, 'holy race* within. By 
means of chrism, Christian Byzantine society separated itself off from 
the external world of non-Jimfi. 

Conversely, the anointed^ the Christian Romans, formed a single 
community, within which the emphasis was not on boundaries but 
on communications. Characteristic of Byzantine society were rituals 
of mass participation: 88 die processions of the emperor or of relics or 
images through the great cities, the advetuus, the acclamations in the 
vernacular of the crowds in the hippodromes, and in the great churches 
the elaborate preparation of chrism by the patriarch before all the 
people/ 3 * To die pure, all things arc holy. This was a centripetal 

63 Council of Constantinople (381), cap 7, Mansi, j, cols 503-4; Council in Trulto (652)' 
cap 95 1 Mansi ji, cols 983-41 the VitigothLc Liber Qrdittutn, ed M Krotin (Paris 1:904) 
cols 100 $eq. 

M Sinogowitz pp 451-3 * Beck 'Chrtstliche Mission und politische Propaganda irn 
byzantinischen Reich*, in Settmtane dl studio del Centre italiano & stutH sulValic medhevo t 
14 (Spoleto pp fi$0 stq r 

s& ['1'he] Growth [of Papal Government in the Middle Ages] (2 ed London jtjfra) pp 105 scq. 
For this equation in an eighth -century Frankiih source, see M* Andricu, Lcs Of dines 
Rnmwd dtt hant Moyen Ag? r 3 (Lou vain 195 1) p 1S7 {Qrd$ XVII): 'romani devoti vel 
born cristhni* 

fte Bayncs pp 19-20; Dolg^r, RyZMZ* pp 70 seq r 

17 Goar p. 726: *6w ETj£oKr|(ras KcnaoTfjcrcu paci^a fcrtl lbvo$ crou to &yiov f ft 

TTE p L€TTOI T^CJU T& TL|ijo> OC L |JCLTI TOU \lOVQyLVa0$ COU ulOtf\ 

M For what follows, compare n 45 above. See also Treitznger pp 71-2, 172 seq\ Hunger, 
Rekh [der Neueti Mine] (Graz/Cologne 1965) pp 184-5; MacCormack pp 740-8. 

'* Theodore Lector, cited in PC B6, col JO& r describes the practice 'to |AvcrrVipiov 
{ =(JtJpou) iv Tfl bcKkriafi? ttrl wirr^ tou XaoQ 6.yvlnjwfai\ attributing its origin 
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society, 90 integrated without being rigidly stratified, in which 
some careers at least were ope a to ulcnt, emperorship remained 
elective, diverse lines of access, both institutional and personal, linked 
provinces and centre, arid spiritual power was accessible to persons, 
monks and holy men especially, outside the institutional priesthood. 
As it came into being in the fifth and sixth centuries, as it evolved 
from the later sixth century with the Memo era tisatioti > of culture, the 
growing importance of Constantinople itself, and the more pressing 
consciousness of struggling against an upsurge of surrounding pagan 
enemies along its boundaries, this society shaped new symbols. The 
liturgifi cation of Byzantine public life, centred on the capital, reflected 
a new-found and increasing confidence, yes, but also and in the long 
run more fundamentally, a new inclusive social structure cemented 
by common religious belief and practice. Within this structure, it was 
relatively unimportant to demarcate individual functionaries or 
specialist groups as monopolists of spiritual power: hence the absence 
in the Byzantine world of personal anointings defining exclusive 
status, such as those of emperor or priest. All children born into this 
society qualified for anointing with chrism. Other personal anointings 
in the eastern churches had a similarly universal application. This was 
obviously so in the case of the anointing of the sick,* 1 but such later 
practices in some eastern churches 88 as the anointing of every member 
of the congregation on great feastdays, of brides and grooms, of 
newly-delivered mothers and babies, all exemplify the use of anointing 
as an inclusive symbol, available to all Christians as such in their 
natural life-crises. 

Turning now to the west, we find a different picture. There too, 
anointing during the early Christian centuries was associated with 



to a fi f th-century patriarch of Antioch* "Theodore wrote in Constantinople in the early 
sixth century* For this and other evidence, see Mcnevizo^lcm pp 4 5-6, 

w For the folio wing $ketcn> I have drawn on the works t>f Guilland and Beck already 
cited; also Beck, 'Byzanrinbche$ Ge£b]g5ch;ifEswesen\ in SB AW (1965); and for the 
critical formative petiod t D. Claude, Die Byzantinisthe Suidt im 6Jht. (Munich rcjOy) 
pp 121 *eq, 136 seq; P. Brown, The World cfLate Antiquity (London 1971) esp cap 14, 
and The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity, in JRS 61 (197 1) 
pp So seq. Hunger, Reich, pp 262. seq, gives evidence for the continuing significance of 
holy men throughout the early Byzantine period. Useful comparative perspectives t>n 
aspects of Byzantine society can be found in S. Eiscnstadt, The Political Sy items of 
Empires (New York 1967) esp pp 23a seq* 

,l F. W. Puller, The Anointing if the Sidfc in Scripture and Tradition (London 1904) 
especially appendix IL Iti these anointings only blessed oil> not chrism, was used. 

* a Pot details, see Hofmcistcr pp 226 seq. 
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Christian baptism, and, by extension, with curative functions. 93 The 
critical change came in the various western realms between the seventh 
and tenth centuries, when anointing began to be nsed in the initiation 
of two specialised classes of people: clergy and kings. 114 Rome, it is 
clear, had nothing to do with the origins of these practices, although 
many popes from Stephen II onwards were quick to perceive the 
implications of anointing rulers in terms of increased papal leverage. u 
The origins lie north of the Alps. Scholars have long debated pre- 
cisely where, and contemporary fashion seems to be veering again 
towards identifying a penchant for anointings of various sorts as a 
typically bizarre Celtic symptom.** (Douglas's 'bog Irish' have a long 
pedigree!) But the evidence is very slim, and the whole question nceth 
re-examining in a broader context* In general, two explanations oi 
these ritual innovations have been offered. One is that the influence oi 
the old testament model proved irresistible — an especially populat 
interpretation of Pippin's royal anointing in 751." The other is epito- 
mised in Andrieu*s comment a propos the addition of a physical 
anointing to the episcopal ordination just at the point where the 
prayer-text reads, Bum caelestts ungttcnti jlore sanctifies: 'Prendre ces 
expressions au sens materiel ct les trad u ire en acte dut paraitre 
nature!/ especially when kings were already being anointed. Dft To 
become chary of these explanations, we only have to look at the 
Byzantine imperial ordo with its reference to David's anointing by 
Samuel and its request to the Lord to "anoint thy faithful servant with 
the oil of exultation', &9 and then to recall that the Byzantines never 

* a For western baptismal anointings, see J t D + C Fisher* Christian Initiation: Baptism in 
the Medieval IVesl (London 1965) pp r& $tq t 64 Mitchell pp 80 seq r For the anointing 
of the sick* Porter, ^Origin'; and for the magical propcrtie& aligned to chrism by the 
laity in the west, Bernard eoE 2413. 

9 * For ordination anointings, see Elkird; Andrieu, '[LeJ Sacre l^piscopale d*apr£s Hincm.ir 
de Reims]' in RHE P 48 (1953) pp 22 seq\ D. H. Turner, The Ciatttfiits Pwitificah, £4BS 97 
fot 1964 (1971) pp xxiv-vi. For royal anointings* sec the works cited above, n 39, and 
Kottje pp 94 

t6 Ullmann, Growth, pp 67 stq t 143 seq. 

"So, Porte r h 'Origin 1 ; Bouman pp xi-xii; Kottjc pp 38-100; Schneider pp 197-8. 

Earlier upholders of this view were Eictxinann, pp 14 $tq y and T, Khuser, reviewing 

Ellard, in JLW, 13 (1933) pp 350-1. 
67 So h EruhJ, p 304 with n 2, giving details of earlier literature. 
99 Andricu T *3acre\ p 41, n 5. 

For the; influence of the old testament on Byzantine ideology, see Baynes, pp 33 se<j t 
and, especially relevant to the present context, Walter pp 168-72. See aJso above, n 55, 
for the Byzantine conception of mystical anointing— in Walter's terms, an 'ideological* 
rather [han a ^historical' theme. 
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drew the allegedly 'natural* conclusion, any more than western 
christians had before die seventh century. It remains legitimate to ask 
why western kings and priests began to be anointed as and when they 
did. The question can be posed in terms of the interpretation I have 
already suggested for the anointing-ritual itself: why were these 
categories of person specially and now so emphatically marked off 
from other members of the populus tkristictnus} Why were they alone 
now the 'twice-born*? 100 Why did the chrism, in the west as ill the 
east long since the symbol of incorporation — illud urtde christo incor- 
poremur et unde omnes fidehs sancttficantUT l01 ^novf acquire the further 
function of marking off internal boundaries within a Christian society? 
In the various western realms, this development followed closely t 
indeed presupposed, the achievement of a permanent political and 
cultural synthesis between Christian (with all that implied in terms of 
Roman survivals) and barbarian elements; in Visigothic Spain, in late 
merovingian Gaul, in eighth-century England, and in Ottoman Ger- 
many, 10E The barbarians asserted not only their political independence 
with the creation of their kingdoms of gentes, hut also their cultural 
autonomy within Christendom in the sense that, as well as assimilating 
something of Roman Christianity, they imposed new demands and new 
interpretations on the religion that was now their own. Barbarian 
clergy innovated. Rome spoke— and also adapted. For the differentia- 
tion of hierarchical grades and functions was congenial enough to the 
Roman church itself If the anointing of kings made difficulties for the 
papacy in the age of the Gregorian reform, the anointing of members 
of the sacerdotium, which Rome had finally imported from the north, 
was found to provide a very practical instrument of demarcation, 103 
For this, surely, was the significance of anointing: the reinforcement 

100 For this conception in Hinduism, see Van Gennep pp io+-<5 T and L, Dumont t 
Homo Hierarchitus, English trans {London 1970) pp 106-7. The analogous linkage of 
the ideas of rebirth and hierarchy in western Christendom would repay further 
investigation, 

101 Council of Tours (46 r), Mami 7, col 949^ 

1<>a For very perceptive comments 011 this synthesis see H. Lis we t H Von Theoderich der 
Grossen zu Karl dem Grossen, Das Werden des Abendlandes im Geschichtsbild des 
fr Linen Mittela1ters\ in DA, 9 (1952) pp 353 seq, and, from a different standpoint, the 
fine analysis of P, Anderson, Parages from Antiquity to Feudalism (London 1974) pp 130 
seq. 

103 For the imperialist interpretation of the anointings of kings and emperors, see MGH, U ¥ 
l r p 467s 1, p 566; a, p 538. But for sacerdotal anointing as helping to define 
functional boundaries compare the argument of cardinal Humbert, ibid i, p 2 34, on 
the working* of the holy spirit: *Jp$e sanctum chrisma instituit, ipse clericorum vel 
ministrorum diver sos gradus et offiria in ecclesia disposing. 
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of stratification, die sharp delineation of restricted channels of access 
to supernatural power, the specification of those offices which 
guaranteed the identity and continuity of new political communities 
Ritual, in the hands of barbarian priests, defined the holders of theo- 
cratic power. For justification the old testament, for clarification die 
church's law, lay ready to hand. But these mct&ritates were servants 
whose utility depended on their relevance to the makers of ritual. The 
western, societies within which and for which the new rituals were 
designed differed profoundly from the society of Byzantium. They 
were at once simpler and more highly stratified, they were self-con- 
sciously dynamic, assertive. The anointing of their power-holders on 
the one hand marked off the dominators from the dominated within, 
and on the other, through the exegesis of divine grace, legitimised 
that dominance both within, challenging the pagan ideology of 
Adehherrsckaft™ 4, and without, asserting political independence in a 
world of regna. 

But, finally, why should this one ritual rather than any other have 
been used for the purposes I have Attributed to it? Why specifically 
anointing? We must expand the positional dimension. In the 
mediterranean world, olive oil was (and is) a basic commodity. Like 
corn and wine it was an essential foodstuff (nearly everything was 
cooked in it); it was fuel for lamps; and it was also soap, shampoo, 
cosmetic and every sort of patent remedy for ordinary men and 
women* 106 Outside the mediterranean zone, in temperate Europe, 
where even the agriculture of corn and vine was an alien imposition 
(and Duby has shown the implications of that revolution), loe the olive 
simply cannot be cultivated. 107 Here, and so in the heartland of the 

104 For the persisiem tension bet wee ti kingship and nobility, see Hauck* 'Die 
geschichtliche Bedetitunp der germs nisch Auffassung von Konigtum und Adel\ in 
XI International Congress of Historical Sciences (Stockholm i960) Rapports pp 96 scq: 
£>chlesinger, Beiirtige* pp 28 teq. H. Hoffmann, Tranzosische Fiirstenweihcii des 
Hochjiiittelalters*, mDA t i& (1962) pp 92 diieusses aristocratic imitations of royal 
insignia and ritual, but stresses that anointing was the one ritual never thus 
appropriated. 

M * Peas*, 'OIcum\ and art t *Olbaum\ in PW 34, cols 1098 seq. P, L>. King,, Lmv ami 
Society in the Vbigothu Kingdom (Cambridge 1970} pp 212-24, draws attention to the 
particularly high penalty for damage to olive trees (as compared wich other trees) in 
Vmgothic legislation. 

M * G. Duby, J Le monadusme et roconomie rurale\ in Umonachhrnv e h riforma ecclesiastic, 
1 04^-1 Atti delto IV Settimana mternazionale di Studio, Mendola 106S (Milan 
1971) pp 330 seq, and Guerritrs et Paysans (Pans 1973) pp 26-7, on the essential place 
of the olive also in the new type d' 'alimentation *dpiHs4«?. 

107 For the frequent use by geographers of the criterion of olive-cultivai ion iti defining 
the mediterranean zone, see [R[ Braudel, [Ld Alt'diierrane'? et le Mondf XI ^tiiterraiweti 
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new medieval society of the west, there was a permanent oil-crisis. 
Flesh-renouncing monks had to have special permission to cook their 
vegetables in lard. 108 The ecclesiastical authorities had to proscribe the 
substitution, of nut-oil, or butter. 109 For north-western Europe olive- 
oil was like pepper or spice, a luxury item. But it was one that northern 
churchmen insisted upon, 110 and that northern society was willing to 
pay for. The barb at tans conquered the cultivators of the olive ; their 
adoption of Christianity assimilated them to the oil-users. Their 
power-holders scaled their and their peoples 1 God-given domination 
by claiming an extra share of the oil which was both so potent and so 
scarce. 

Within a single Christendom, a single liturgical tradition, personal 
anointings thus came to have contrasting significance in east and west. 
In Byzantium, they were inclusive, universally available; in the west 
they bee a me t additionally, exclusive, defining internal as well as 
external boundaries. In each case the oil functioned through ritual as, 
in Douglas's sense, a natural symbol. The divergent social contexts 
which, for medieval participants, supplied the symbol** divergent 
meanings may, for the modern ecclesiastical historian, explain them- 



Vfyvqut de Phitippe II] (Paris 1949) pp 139—41. See further Grand and 
R. Delatouehe, L' Agriculture au Moytn Age (Pari* 1951) pp $1 j p 365* 
FragmettMm historicmn about the council of Aix-la-Cb*pcllc (8l0% in MGH Cflrtf, 
aevi karoUni, i t pp £31-5, at 83 3 : 'Et quia oleum 0E1 varum tton hahetit Fratxi, voluerunt 
episcopi, ut oleo lardivo utantur.* Compare ibid, n 2, for the same problem in the 
eleventh century. In the present context, it is irrelevant whether this passage of the 
FrogmenUm genuinely represents what happened in $16, or befongs with some 
eleventh-century special pleading: the ecological exigency was constant* 
Bcde, PL 91 1 col 1097; Gregory Vfl\ Register VII, 1. To natives of the mediterranean 
world, the use of butter appeared a very salient sign of barbarism: see Sidonius 
Apollinaris* Carmitm XII, 7, and Brandt:] p 20J* with n 4, for simitar expressions of 
disgust in the sixteenth century. The symbolism of 'inside' and 'outside' arising 
from such divergent culinary practices, deserves further study 1 in some ascetic 
trad i lions, dairy products are classed with flesh as 'impure 1 1 while olive-oil belongs 
mi equivocally to the *purc' vegetable category. 

R Doehaerd, Lc Hatit Moyen Age Occidental, Etonomies et SatitWs (Paris 1971) pp 270-1, 
27+ with n 7. Compare also the indignant western rebuttals of ninth-century Greek 
accusations that Latins nude chrism with river-water: Nicholas 1, writing to the 
Prankish bishops* in PL ng t col 11$$, and Ratramnus of Corbie, in PL 121 , col 334+ 
Were the accusations mere Photian canards, or did the Franks protest too much? 
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If I'd been addressing an audience of anthropologists, I'd have felt no need to begin 
by justifying my contribution to this series of lectures. Anthropologists have long 
been convinced of the importance of inauguration ritual*. One of them who has con- 
tributed much on this subject, Meyer Fortes T said ten years ago; 'The mysterious 
quality of continuity through time in its organisation and values + which is basic to 
the self-image of every society, modern, archaic, or primitive, is in some way 
congealed in these installation ceremonies, „ , r Politics and law t rank and kinship, 
religious and philosophical concepts and values, the economics of display and 
hospitality, the aesthetics and symbolism of institutional representation, and last but 
not least the social psychology of popular participation, all are concentrated in 
them* J With such a lively appreciation of what they can convey, the anthropologist 
will expect to be able to 'read' from inauguration rituals a good deal about the 
nature of power T the structure, beliefs and values in this or that society at a given 
time- 2 

But are inauguration rituals equally useful to historians of early medieval 
kingship? For us the answer is not so simple. The timc-dimension we work in raises 
two problems. First that of fossilisation: the congealing of ritual forms over time 
makes them suspect as historical documents. Some of the forms used at the 
coronation of Elizabeth II in 1953 f * for instance* go back at least a thousand years; 
but who would claim that the 'politics and law 1 or 'religious Or philosophical 
concepts and values' of post-war Britain were in any very real sense represented in 
that inauguration rituaL Already in the sixteenth century t Thomas Cranmer, himself 
ex officio a king* s cotisecrator, said of royal anointing that it was 'but a ceremony*, 
having *its ends and utility yet neither direct force nor necessity*/ What did such 
rituals mean in the early Middle Ages? 

Here we broach the second problem: that of origins. Another eminent anthro- 
pologist, Edmund Leach, recognised the existence of "the philogenetic question 
^how come?*' * as distinct from 'the functional question **what for?" *♦ But t he 
claimed, 'the enormous complexity of the ritual sequences which anthropologists 

* For full references to notes in this chapter, see pp^ 305-7 below. 

1 Forte j 1968, pp. 5-20, 

2 Set. for example Bjihiidier, 1972, esp, ch. 5. 

3 Ratdiff 1953. 

4 Strype 184B, vol 1, bk- 2 t p. 20ft- 
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have to study makes any guesses of the "how come" type more or less absurd*,* And 
what about the ritual sequences which historians have to study? Weil, as a mere 
historian, I claim the right to be absurd in my own p hi lo- genetic way. Despite 
enormous difficulties, enough material survives if handled correctly to allow some 
kind of history of royal inauguration rituals to be reconstructed, including answers 
to some 'how come' questions. The liturgical rites of royal consecration, the 
Ordirtes, present special problems/ and we need the expert help of litu.r gists in their 
interpretation; but for the early Middle Ages, they do constitute contemporary 
evidence, becoming more or less stereotyped only from the eleventh century 
onwards. But Ordinesforschutig should be only a part of our repertoire: we need to 
bear in mind the diversity of other available evidence and thus of the varieties of 
treatment required. Perhaps because of a certain tendency towards an 'abstract -legal* 
or ideengeschkhtlkk approach on the part of such scholars as E, Eichmann and 
P + E. Schramm who pioneered our subject* 7 many more sociologically-minded 
medievalists have as yet hardly case more than side- glances at royal inauguration 
rituals or appreciated the potential contribution which they offer, so the 
anthropologists assure us. for our general understanding of early medieval society 
and not just of the political theory of some of its clerical elite. Yet it is half a century 
since Marc Bloch in his early masterpiece Les Rois Thaumaturge^ blazed the broadest 
of trails for us to follow. 

There is one point to stress at the outset: the significance, political and symbolic* 
of inauguration rituals arose largely from the fact that no early medieval king ever 
simply succeeded to his kingdom as a matter of course. A man might be born king- 
worthy, but he had to be made a ting, ]n no kingdom of the early medieval West 
was there quickly established a very restrictive norm of royal succession. Sometimes a 
king was succeeded by a son or brother, sometimes by a distant kinsman , and some- 
times by one who was no kin at all. Interregna happened: the Anglo-Saxon evidence 
is predictably clear, but dear also is that from Merovingian Gaul although, as Ian 
Wood reminds us, 9 dynastic continuity has tended to obscure historians' sense of the 
contingent in Prankish royal accessions. Kenneth Harrison, has recently written, 
tongue in check: *much is known about the legal and "sacral" aspects of Germanic 
kingship. Far less is known of the events which could and sometimes did follow 
when personal power was extinguished by the death of a king, and the hungry 
athelings began to prowl'. 10 The inauguration of a new king, when it ended such a 
time of prowling, publicly indicated the victor of a political struggle: by no means 

5 teach 196^ pp. 403 sqq., at 404. 

fl I indicated some of t hese below, chapter 14, pp. 329-39. 

7 Sec Bak 1973 with full references to the work of Eichmann and Schramm. 

8 Originally published 1924, now translated into English js The Royal Tvuth. Sacred Mvnanhy and Strofula 
in England and Francs ( London t 1973). 

9 See above. 

10 Harrison 1976, p. 92. 
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*but a ceremony \ it must have reminded all who participated in it of the powers and 
functions of kingship. 

Having convinced you, I hope, that an interest in early medieval Inauguration 
rituals is legitimate, I don't propose now to embark on a potted history of them. It 
would be all too easy to get bogged down at the beginning. For during the period 
before churchmen got closely involved in king-makings, the evidence all over the 
barbarian West is very sketchy indeed; and any case for which it's more than sketchy 
is more likely to be odd than typical. Of early Anglo- Saxon accessions, for instance, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle will simply say that so-and-so + took the realm'; 11 and 
neither Eddius nor even Bede is much more helpful. Then suddenly the Chronicle for 
the year 787 reports that Ecgferth t son of OfTEa of Mercia, was 'hallowed to king*. 12 
Caution has impelled some scholars to write in terms only of some kind of consecra- 
tion; 13 but most interpret this as the first case of royal anointing in England." Cer- 
tainly this is the Chronicle's earliest use of the word 'hallowed* for a royal, as 
distinct from an episcopal, inauguration. But it is also its last, for almost a century 
and a half during which we know that royal anointings were practised in England, It 
seems possible that the Chronicle uses 'hallowed' for Ecgferth, simply because in his 
case the normal 'took the realm 1 was inapposite; 15 and that what was thought special 
was the pre-mortcm character of Ecgferth's succession, not any novelty in its ritual 
form. It could be that kings had been anointed in England — perhaps were regularly 
anointed — before 787, In any case, the Chronicle is not the place we should expect 
to find such an innovation registered at the date it was introduced. For Scotland 
there is a similar general lack of evidence with information on a single case which 
could be the exception that proves the rule: St. Coluniba, according to AH?mnan 
writing over a century later, 'ordained' a king in Scottish Dalriada as early as 574 by 
laying hands on him and blessing bim. ]fi But this obviously special case, cited by the 
hagiographer to show Columba's prophetic vision, need not imply that any sixth- 
century Celtic 'ritual' or * ceremony* for ordaining kings existed, let alone that this 
was its normal form . 37 Historians seem sometimes to have forgotten that a saint's life 
demands different treatment from a chronicle. When Ada inn an recounts Columba's 
vision of an angel bearing a glas& book 'of the ordinations of kings* and then 



u "Feng ten rice" : on this, and on Bed* 's terminology, see Chadwick 1905, p. 355 sqq.,, esp. 360. 

12 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle s.a. 785 frecte 787), ed. B. Thorpe {Rolls Series, 1&61). pp. 96-7. 

1J E.g. D. Whitelock in her translation of the Angle-Saxon Chronidt (Cambridge, 1961), p. 3S fl ti. 2. 

u See e.g., Lcvison 1946, p. 119. Stenton 1971, pp. 218~9: Willace-Hadrill 1971, pp. 113—5, On the 
possibility of earlier insular anointings see Kottjc 1964, pp, 94—106, Bloch 1924, Appendi* Hi: les 
debuts de 1'onction royale\ remains well worth reading, 

15 Compare the similarly exceptional case of the one-year reign of Cen Willi's widow, queen Scaxburh in 
Wesse x, Anglo Saxon Chronicle Preface to MS H A 1 , p. 1^ pa heold Scaxburg , . , pact rice after Kim', 

16 Adomnaft's Lift of CoWbt, edd. A. O. and M, O. Anderson ^Edin burgh, 1961), pp + 473-5. 

17 As inferred by Martene 1736 t Jl. 10 col. 212; EUard 1933. p, 13; Rardiff 1953. p, 2, But see now 
Kottje 1964, p. 97. 
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describes the saint prophesying 'between the words of the ordination \ we get a 
blend of scriptural reminiscence, liturgical phraseology and legendary motif. 

For the historian, one saint's life may have very different evidential value from 
another: there is one remarkable passage in the late seventh -century Passion of St, 
Leudegarius which to my mind strongly suggests that a fixed inauguration ritual 
existed in at any rate later Merovingian times, This text is all the more credible here 
because the hagiographer, who is a contemporary of the events he describes, 
mentions king- making procedures en passant, in an unforced t unselfconscious way. 
He is out to blacken Ebroin, the enemy of Leudegarius t but he gives an essentially 
historical account of the background to Ebroin 's fall. The date is 673: 

King Clot bar (III) died . + , But while Ebroin should have summoned the 
opcimates together and should have raised Clothar's full brother, Theuderic by 
name t to the kingdom with due solemnity as is the custom, puffed up with the 
spirit of pride he refused to summon them. So they began to be very fearful, 
because Ebroin would be able to do harm to whomever he wished with impunity, 
so long as he could keep under hi? control, and exploit the name of, the ting 
whom he should have elevated for the glory of the public fatherland. ]B 

Here we haver the technical phrase sublimare in regnum (we shall meet it again 
presently) with a clear reference to a traditional ritual procedure: wkmniter, ut mos est, 
which should be performed in the presence of the optimates^ subsequently termed a 
multitude uobiiium. There is also a very significant indication that these same optimatcs r 
whose views the hagiographer is expressing at this point, saw the gloria patriae 
publico* as at stake in king- making: because they had not been rightfully summoned 
to play their part, they rejected Ebroin and his puppet-king and invited in instead 
another Merovingian from Australia, Clearly a power-struggle was fought out in 
673 t and the inauguration ritual became the focus of the political conflict, if only the 
hagiographer had stopped to say in detail what the customary procedures — the mos 
— consisted of. But that was no part of his concern. 

That mos t from the sixth century onwards » seems to have centred on an enthrone- 
men t. 19 I think it very unlikely that, as Levlson claimed, 'the accession to the throne 
of the Merovingians was a secular act devoid of any ecclesiastical ingredient 120 — 
unlikely, I mean, either that it was ever not religious (there is a difference between 
religious and christian) or that it did not also come under clerical influence before the 
mid-eighth century. The regal benedictions that survive in late eighth- and ninth- 
century manuscripts for use 'when the king is elevated into the kingdom m seem to 
me to be of Merovingian origin; and the pontijices et proceres who appear together so 
often in late Merovingian sources would surely all have attended the inauguration of 

111 Paaw Ltudegerii l r c. 5, ed. B. KmscK h MGH SS rer.merov. V t p. 287. 
ts For a full discussion and references, see Schneider 1972, p. 213. 

20 tcvison 1946, p t 116. 

21 See Boumm, 1957, pp. 163, 175 and pp. 91 and 189-9Q t for the texts of th* regal benedictions 
"Pros pice' and'Deus incnarrabiLis' 
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3. king. The liturgist C. A. Bouman + s remark about Carolingian inaugurations seerns 
equally apposite in a Merovingian context; 'Whenever bishops were present at an 
official function, it was in the nature of things that they accentuated the religious 
aspects of a long-standing usage by giving it a ritual turn*" — though in the case of 
king-making what was new was not the ritual turn but the ecclesiastical twist. 

As long as ecclesiastical blessings remained relatively subordinate adjuncts to 
such inauguration rituals as enthronement, investiture with weapons or regalia, 
symbolic marriage with an earth-goddess, or the mounting of an ancestral 
burial -mound, clerical writers would naturally tend to say little about procedures 
of king- making. They began to say more when their colleagues in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchies of the barbarian kingdoms took over, clericalised, *liturgified' the 
conduct of a major part of the ritual. This happened at different times in the 
various kingdoms, but it had happened in the main ones by the mid- tenth 
century. This take-over centred on the introduction of royal anointing and came to 
involve the elaboration of a full ecclesiastical rite for the king's consecration, an 
Ordo, analogous to the other personal status-changing rites already provided for in 
liturgical books. Thus where an eighth -century S segmentary might contain iome 
regal blessings, a tenth-century Pontifical might well include — after ordination- 
forms for the seven ecclesiastical grades and for abbot and abbess, and consecrations 
for monk, nun and widow — Ordines also for the king and queen. The royal rite was 
thus regularised and recorded. But such a record by no means included the total 
process of a king's inauguration. Cletics rarely cared to document non-clerical pro- 
cedures; yet when we happen to have evidence of these, we can sec how partial a 
picture the Ordines give. Widukind, for instance, gives an account of Otto I's 
inauguration which begins with an enthronement ritual outside the church 
performed by the duces et milim making Otto king mere suo — 'in their own 
traditional way T2 ^ — and ends with a description of the clearly very important feast 
that followed after the ecclesiastical rite was over. 34 The early Anglo-Saxon Ordines 
open with tantalising references to the immediately preceding election and i inventus 
seniontm, presumably the Witan> but we know nothing of what ritual procedures 
were enacted. One of these Ordines ends with a mention of the feast to follow, but it 
is an anecdote in the earliest life of St. Dunstan which happens to reveal how 
important this feast was felt to be by tenth-century participants. 25 The Ordines, then, 
though often our only evidence for the inauguration rituals of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, have to be married up with other types of evidence if we are to begin to 
appreciate their context, function and meaning for contemporaries. 

If we have to think in terms of a whole process, consisting of extra- and intra- 
ecclesiastical ritual, constitutive only in its totality, 2 * we also have to distinguish 

23 Op. cit., p, 127. 

23 Rcmm Gtttanim Saxmiaitr* Liirn Tra r cd. H. E, Lohttlihh H rev, P, Hindi {Hanover 1935), pp. 64— 5. 
11 HtiKkWSO, pp. 620-1. For other kinds of woj t set Schmidt 1%1 F pp. 97-233. 
25 Further details below, chapter 14, pp. 330-1, 
36 See Mitceis 1944, pp 47-60. 
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different observers and different period* in the rituals* evolution. Let's consider the 
rite of anointing — which historians seem to agree is very import apt but which has 
been too rarely considered in the context of a particular place and time, or studied 
comparatively in different kingdoms. There may be no point in asking who 
borrowed the rite from whom, if in fact it was not, ot not always, diffused but 
'invented* autonomously in various places: but if so, the question must become, 
under what conditions? It is probably equally pointless to ask what was the purpose 
of royal anointing, or to whose advantage did it operate, or was it indispensable ; ir I 
doubt if there is a single, generally- applicable answer to any of these questions. As to 
the constitutive character of anointing, for instance, the cleric who composed the 
'Fruhdeutsch T Ordo seems to distinguish between the ptinteps, or electus, before the 
anointing, and the rex after it. 39 But Widukind's terminology suggests nothing of 
the kind: he doesn't even distinguish consistently between tex and dux. Otto being 
termed now one, now the other. Hincmar of Rheims, when it suited him, stressed 
the constitutive character of Charles the Bald's anointing in 848 ; 29 but he certainly 
never questioned the fulness of Charles* kingly powers before that date (Rheims, 
after alt, had benefited a good deal from their exercise) 3 * nor did he cast doubt on the 
title of unanointed kings as such. The historical situation of the ninth century was 
too varied and too fluid for even a political theorist of Hincmar" s stature to attempt 
to produce a clearcut or consistently-presented theory of royal anointing. What does 
seem to have happened is that once anointings had come to be regularly performed 
by the local hierarchy of a given realm, within a couple of generations or so 
anointing would tend to be regarded as indispensable. It joined, or rather was added 
to+ the series of ritual acts which together made a king. For some kind of formal 
election, possibly culminating in procedures of elevation or enthronement, had 
invariably preceded it. The time-lag between these two main phases of the 
inauguration might be minimised, as in Otto Ts case. But they remained distinct. In 
tenth-century England, for example, there is some evidence for the reckoning of 
reign years from the formal election rather than from the consecration. When 
practical difficulties enforced a longish delay between the two events, as in 
Athelstan's case (with Edgar's 1 deal in some detail below) we might hope to find 
some evidence, notably in charters, which might enable to test whether the royal 
powers of a rex clectus before his consecration were less than complete in fact. But the 
results of such an enquiry are disappointing: whereas two of A thel scan's charters do 
clearly show reckoning of reign years in Wessex from a date before Christmas 924 
his earliest genuine one that is securely datable was issued on the day of his 



27 For these ind other questions* set the discussion in Srttiitatit? di M*div trntw Ualimo di smdi suW afro 
medioon, VII. 1 (Spoleto, I960), pp. 385-403 

28 Ed. Erdmann 1951, pp. 83-7. 

w Details above, chapter 7 t pp. 137^2, 
M See Tessitr 1943, 1, pp. 2tQff„ and 262rf. 
5] Birch, no*. 691, 692. 
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consecration 4 September, 925 , JI but the charter evidence as a whole is too scarce to 
warrant any suggestion that Athelstan was reluctant (or unable) to issue charters 
before he was consecrated. Edgar, as we shall see, certainly did just that. It is a 
commonplace that medieval men saw no incompatibility between the principles of 
election and heredity which to modem eyes tend to appear mutually exclusive: 33 we 
must also accept that a ninth- or tenth -century king exercised his royal powers from 
the time of his formal acceptance — ekctio or acdamatio — by some or all of his 
leading subjects, but scill needed to be anointed as soon as possible thereafter for the 
king-making to be thought complete h Neither of the general statements in the 
preceding sentence will be found explicit in an early medieval text, but both ate to be 
inferred from the evidence of what kings and others actually did. 

In the light of all this, and especially of the need for more detailed preliminary 
work to be done before that general history of medieval inauguration rituals can be 
written {as T begging Leach + s patience, one day it surely will be), 1 shall now examine 
three particular cases of inauguration rituals, including anointing, in practice in 
Francia and England in the eighth , ninth and tenth centuries* All three are problem 
cases, but they're perhaps more interesting, and certainly more instructive than so- 
called * normal' ones. Together they reveal the dimensions of our subject. Firstly 
then, and inevitably: the case of Pippin, For only here do we have fairly good 
evidence as to the date and circumstances of the introduction of royal anointing in 
one realm. The background is well-known: Pippin's patronage of the Bonifacian 
reforms in the 740s + his sending of envoys to Rome, 'with the advice and consent of 
the Franks* , 3i to ask Pope Zacharias 'about kings in Francia V 5 the receiving of the 
papal response that the name of king should be brought back into line with the 
reality of who held royal power t and that Pippin should therefore replace the last 
Merovingian. You did not make this notf-Merovingian king of the Franks by letting 
his hair grow long and then enthroning him, but by anointing and enthroning him 
Now medievalists have been all too eager to stress the revolutionary effect of 751: 1 
say 'too eager' because the effect of this anointing on the nature of medieval kingship 
seems to me to have been sometimes exaggerated. Pirenne,^ for instance, following 
Fustel de Coulanges, J7 drew rather too heavy a line between the allegedly quite 
'secular* Merovingian rex crinitus and the Carolingian rex dei gratia. J would see a 
more continuous evolution of Frankish kingship starting with Clovis himself who T 
long-haired warrior -king though he remained, had a * salvation-giving helmet of holy 
anointing' 38 put on his head when he received christian baptism. The royal 

J2 Birch t no. 641 (strictly speaking H a memorandum based on a charter). 

» A point best made by Kem 1554, pp. 13ff.> 24&ft". 

u ContitiLiator Frede^ahL, td. WjJbcerHadrill 1%0, p. 102. 

JS Annates regni Fr^KcoTum t td. F. Rum; (Hanover 1895) T SS rcr + Germ, in usum schol,, p. 8. 
Jfi Pirenne, trins. Miatl 1339, pp. 136. 268ff. 

17 6c Coulingei. 1S88- Q 2. vol. VI, H Lcs transformations de la royaute pendant lVpoque can>1ingiemV, 
pp, 206-8. 226ff. 

JS Airitui of Vieiuie. Ep 46, «t< R. Peiper (Berlin 1683), MGH AA V](2) + p. 75. 
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anointings of the Carolinians represent a quantitative rather than a qualitative 
change in the degree of integration between political power and ecclesiastical 
authority in Francia, and> underlying both, the development of the Franks' own self- 
image as a chosen people with a mission. Between Dagobert and Pippin — or even 
Charlemagne — U a difference more of style than substance. 

But to return to 751: h}w do we explain the fact of Pippin's anointing? Fritz 
Kcni in Kingship and Law had a crisp answer: * Secular politics were the effective 
reason for the introduction of anointing into the constitutional law of the Frankish 
state'* 3 * Underlying such an implicit assumption of royal initiative lies a rationalist 
view of politics as calculation operating in an autonomous secular sphere. This view, 
though apparently surviving in some of our contemporary practitioners of ReJ- 
politiki h really an eighteenth-century one. Voltaire in his article, *Roi' in the 
Dicthnnaire Phiiosophique^ imagined the following early medieval conversation: 'Le 
prince disait au p ret re: Tiens, void de 1*or> mais il faut que tu affermisses mon 
pouvoir . . . Je serais oint, tu seras oint* (Til be greased — and so will you!*) In 
similar vein Gibbon wrote of Pippin's royal unction as 'dextetously applied , . . and* 
(Gibbon could not refrain from adding) *this Jewish rite has been diffused and main- 
tained by the superstition and vanity of modern Europe'. 11 We should beware of 
projecting the cynicism of the Enlightenment back into the eighth century. 

Now Pippin had been brought up in the monastery of St, Denis and may well have 
been literate. But how should a layman have understood how to operate in the 
clerical preserve of oii-rituab? Just what his own anointing may have meant to him 
we cannot know: one of his diplomas may mention it,* 2 but that was of course 
drawn up by a cleric. We have iome evidence, however, that the Frankish 
aristocracy, in the short run anyway, was little impressed by the new rite. The 
Continuation of Fredegar's Chronicle, written at this point by Pippin's uncle, docs 
allude to the anointing of 751, but without enthusiasm: 

Pippin, by the election of all the Franks co the throne of the kingdom h by the 
consecration of bishops and by the subjection of the lay magnates, together with 
the queen Bertrada, as the rules of ancient tradition require was elevated into the 
kingdom.^ 

The use of the 'consecration' (tonsecratio) may be deliberately vague, for this could 
refer in the eighth century to any status -changing rite — the profession of a nun. for 
instance — without at all implying an anointing. But the chronicler^ emphasis is not 
on the consecration anyway, but on the election and elevation of the Frankish king 

^ Kern 1954, pp. 77. ] quote here from the English transition by 5- B. Ch rimes (Oxford, 1939) f p. 41. 
40 Quoted by tlr Pange 195l t p. 557. 

4t Derline and Fall t>f the Roman Empire, abridged D. Low { Harmon ds worth I960), p.. 636. 

42 MGH Diplomats KiroLino rum, td. E. Miihlbacher (Hanover 1906), no. 16 , p. 22. 

43 Wallace- Hadrill I960, p. 102. Rather than using Professor W al lace- Hadr ill's elegant translation, I 
have translated this passage myself to reproduce the clumsiness and ambiguity of the original. The 
Continmtor here is Count Childebrand, son of Chirles Mariel, 
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by the Franks — ut antiquum ordo deposrit. Whatever the term ordo may mean in other 
documents or contexts of this period (and Pope Zacharias' desire 'that ofdo be not 
disturbed'* as reported ill the Atmales regni Franccmm under the year 749 , may wel] 
have Augusti man undertones^) here in the Continuation of Fredegar the ordo 
antiquity h surely to be identified with the mo$ of LeudegartuV haglOgraphef The 
inauguration ritual of 751 accorded with that of Frankish tradition — which also 
happened to be Merovingian. In the eyes of contemporary Frankish laymen, and 
probably therefore of Pippin himself, this was what mattered most. 

But the ritual of 751 ako included the novelty of anointing. Its instigators 
should be sought, as von Ranlte long ago surmised, in Pippins clerical entourage, 
among such men as Fulrad of St, Denis and the enthusiastic reformer Chrode- 
gang of Mctz, Such men were on their home ground in the royal monastery of 
St, Medard at Soissons where the anointing took place, No doubt they 
acted under the influence of an Old Testament model, but why should a literal 
imitation now have been thought appropriate? Thanks to the lucky survival of the 
Missale Francorum, written somewhere in the Par is-Corbie-Sois sons triangle in the 
first half of the eighth century, 46 we can be fairly sure that ordination anointings of 
priests were already being practised in precisely this region. If a literal interpretation 
of Scripture dictated the anointing of the priest's hands (the Vulgate rendering of 
Leviticus 16: 32 gave the erroneous translation: 'sacerdos . . . cunts manus tnitiatae sunt 
ut sacerdotio fmgatur . . . T ) it becomes understandable why priests thus anointed might 
then have found in Old Testament history their warrant for anointing the head of a 
king, I doubt if a special parallel was seen between Saul and David on the one hand, 
Childeric and Pippin on the other: David, after all, unlike Pippin, had observed the 
precept: 'Touch not the Lord's anointed \ and had waited for Saul to be killed in 
battle. It was not a precise situational model, but a more general one that the 
Frankish clergy found in the Old Testament, The typological link existed not only 
between Carolingian and Davidic kingship and between reformed Frankish and 
Levite priesthood, but between the whole Frankish gens and the people of Israel. The 
'inventors 1 of Frankish royal anointing belong in the same milieux that produced the 
Second Prologue to Lex Sal tea and the also contemporary Frankish Laudes with their 
invocations of divine blessings on the iudkes and the exercitus as well as the king and 
princes of the Franks/ 7 

A glance at Frankish inaugurations in the century after 751 shows no case in which 
royal anointing can be ascribed to a ruler's initiative. If anointings were performed in 
768 or 771 (and the evidence is not clear-cut 4B ) then Frankish clergy must again have 

M As iuggested by Buttner 1952 h pp. 77-90. 

AS Compare the sense aigitfiquitus ill fWrp Lendrgarii L c.7, SS rcr. merov. V. f p. 289. 

* 6 Ed. L. C. Mohiberg, Rerum Ecclesiastic arum Documents. Series Mator h Fontcs 1 (Rome, 1957), 
p 10, with comments, pp. 64-7, and B BischofP s views on place and date, p. xvi, 

47 KamorowiciE 1946, pp. 4Jff. See aJso Ewig 1956, pp. 16£ P 47ff. 

AH SeeBriihl 1962, pp. 3]4ff, 
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been responsible. The Carolingians' own practice when they made their sons sub- 
kings reveals a remarkable lack of interest in the new rite; Charlemagne's second son 
Charles was made sub-king of Neustria in 790 without receiving any anointing t A<> 
and when Louis the Pious made his son Charles a sub-king in 838 , he invested him 
with the weapons of manhood and with a crown, and, keeping abreast of the times, 
had all the magnates commend themselve? with oaths of fidelity to the young man, 
but in neither of the two quite full accounts of this occasion is there any hint of an 
ecclesiastical rite. 5 * I can't now go into the complicating factor of eighth- century 
papal involvement in Frankish royal anointings. But it may be worth noting that the 
anointings of Pippin and his two sons performed by Stephen II in 754 don't seem to 
have cut much ice with contemporary Franks: the Continuation of Fredegar (now 
being kept up to date by Pippin's cousin) simply does not mention these anointings, 
and the Frankish bishops implicitly ignored them if they indeed reconsecrat ed 
Pippin's sons in 768 and 771, Only at St, Denis was the memory of these anointings 
kept green, 51 and that was because they'd taken place at St. Denis and redounded 
therefore to its glory. It's surely a significant (and rather neglected) fact that not a 
single one of Charlemagne's court poets, panegyrists or correspondents, especially 
the prolific Alcuin* ever mentions that Charlemagne or his sons had been anointed. 
Don't courtiers write what kings want to hear? 

One or two general points emerge from the obscure history of early 
Carol ingi an inaugurations. First , while anointing might operate at one level as a 
rival christian brand of sacral magic T a substitute for long hair, functionally it 
was bound to have some different implications, if only because it required artifice, 
clerical artifice, in addition to nature. It did not just grow; it had to be conferred at a 
point in time, specifically through an inauguration ritual, and this meant that 
churchmen became involved in the procedure of king-making in a new and 
prominent way. If relatively many reigning Merovingians and no Carolingians were 
assassinated, this can hardly be explained simply in terms of the protective effect of 
anointing for the latter dynasty, at least in its earlier period. More relevant here ate 
such factors as the maintenance of a fairly restrictive form of royal succession 52 (and 
the Carolingians* abandonment of polygamy must soon have narrowed the circle of 
royals) and the growth of a clerically- fostered ideology of christian kingship, 53 
Anointing in fact caught on slowly with the Carolingians — not because of its 
hierocratic undertones (can you imagine Pippin or Charlemagne afraid of being 
'captured* by the Church?) but because Pippin, Charlemagne and, in this respect, 

44 SecEitcn 1907, pp. 46ff. 

50 Asironomus, Vita Hludomi Pii> ed< W\ Pterts, MGH SS If, p + 643; Nithard* Hisioriatum tthri fHrfftwr, 
ed. E. Mue]ler H MGH SS wr. Germ, in usum send,, p, 10. 
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even Lottii the Pious were traditionalists, making their sons sub-kings simply 
according to the pattern of the Frankish past, not deliberately by-passing clerical 
consecrators. And in practice the appointment of sub- kings, fciven a series o Hong- 
lived fathers, became a kind of pre-mortem succession, which meant in the end that 
no Carol ingian between Pippin and Lothar 11 in 855 had to wait for a predecessor's 
death in order to become king. This effectively limited the extent of possible clerical 
intervention in, and ritual elaboration of, king- making procedures, and helps explain 
the ab sence of a developed liturgical tradition of Frankish Ordines before the mid- 
ninth century. It also accounts for the problem at the outset of my second case- study. 

The consecration of Charles the Bald at Orleans is problematical because of when 
it occurred: how, if anointing had become — as it + s often alleged — well-established 
in Frankish practice from the mid-eighth century, could Charles the Bald reign 
wh anointed as king of the West Franks from 840, when his father died, until £48? 
Ganshof has concluded that for a Frankish king in the 840s t anointing, 'though 
something important, was not something indispensable'^ 4 Well, it was dispensable, 
evidently. But what evidence is there that anointing was thought * something 
important' by Franks, lay or clerical, before 848? It's likely that no Frankish king 
had been anointed since 800, and none anointed except by the pope since 771 55 (or 
possibly, even, since Pippin himself in 751). There wm no real indigenous Frankish 
tradition of royal anointing. Not only Charles the Bald but his elder half-brother 
Louis in Bavaria and his nephew Pippin II in Aquitaine ruled unanointed after 840. 

The problem therefore is to explain not how Charles reigned for eight years 
without receiving anointing, but why he ever was anointed at all. We must look at 
the situation in Aquitaine, which though It had been assigned to Charles to 843 had 
been held on to by Pippin II at first illegally, then from 845 under Charles 1 nominal 
overlords hip, Early in 848 the Vikings burned Bordeaux, Pippin had offered no 
resistance: Charles had at least tried. So the Aquitainians, Constrained by Pippin's 
inertia deserted him and 'sought Charles', But why was the decision then made to 
'anoint him with sacred chrism and solemnly consecrate him with episcopal bene- 
diction 1 ? 5 * Why anointing ? Alternative explanations have been offered: one is that 
Charles' position in 848 was so weak that he f had himself anointed' as a last resort to 
protect himself with a Sacred character' against his unruly subjects; 57 the other is 
that since Charles* position was looking healthier in 848 than at any time since his 
accession he could DOW assert his authority by "having himself anointed', 5 * Well, oil 
may be versatile stuff, but both these explanations can't be right — and I doubt if 

w Seamane Spoleto, VII, i (I960), p. 397. 

55 BrQh] 1962,pp.32lf. 

56 Annates Bertiniani t c6d. F. Grat, J. Vie-Hard ind S. Clemencet (Paris, 196-4), p. 55. 
" Le villain 1903, pp. 31ff. it 51. 

58 Lot and Halphcn (pin 1: 840-53; no other parts appeared} l909 t pp. l9jf. Lot's suggestion. p r 194. 
n. 2. thit the Aquitainian clergy had waited until Charles reached the Roman age of majority at 25, ts 
not borne out by the consecration of Charles' son as king of Aquitaine at Limoges in 855 when the boy 
cannot have been more than 8. 
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either is, I see no reason to assume Charles* initiative. The idea, as in 751, was surely 
a clerical ore, and the developing situation of the 840s wich the increasing 
pretensions of the episcopate in general to a governmental role and the influence of 
Hincmar of Rheum in particular, supplies a credible context. 511 

If the object of Charles* anointing was to protect him from the infidelity of his 
fideles, it was not a success: the Aquitainians were not deterred from revolting in 
853, and that was just the first in a series of stabs in Charles' back. But we ought not 
to apply such a crude yardstick to the question of whether anointing forked', for a 
ritual does not create a political situation. We need to ask, rather, what in 848 
anointing signified, and to whom? Here, again as in 75U the broader ritual context 
is relevant; just around the 840s, the anointing of bishops, with chrism on the head, 
was coming into practice in north-western Frankish ordinations. This fact, and the 
importance attached to it, we know from a letter written by Hincmar himself giving 
details of an episcopal consecration in 845. 60 Some of the prescriptions in the rite for 
Charles the Bald's next anointing in 869 as king of Lotharingia show deliberate 
parallels with the episcopal anointing described in Hincmar T s letter *■ Though details 
are lacking for 848, I suggest that the bishops who devised and performed the 
Orleans rite were following the same model, making the king, like themselves, in a 
special way consecrated to God, 62 emphasising the gap between the man and the 
office and thus the responsibilities the office involved. If anointing was, as 
Arquilliere wrote, *la traduction hturgique du minis teriuttt regis' ^ it became so 
explicity only in the ninth century; before that, kings might have been seen, in 
Scriptural terms, as ministri of God's kingdom, but not until the reign of Louis the 
Pious was the concept of toyal office worked out and publicised. 64 The churchmen 
who did this had their feet firmly on the ground of contemporary politics. In the 
Annaks Berlirtiam, written at this point by Prudent ius, bishop of Troyes, the 848 
consecration is represented as the act of all the Aquitainians, lay mbiUom as well as 
bishops; 65 and in a subsequent reference to what came to be seen in retrospect as an 
anointing to his whole West Frankish realm, Charles under Hincmar's guidance 
stressed the cawensus and voluntas of all his fideles^ If an enthronement also took place 

M Sk Lot and Halphen 1909, pp. mil, »od abovejch. 7^137, 4. Devssse 1976 J, pp. 29lf., 
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in 848, laymen no doubt participated. Certainly West Prankish bishops were staking 
a claim to an in dispensable role in the king-inaking ritual; and it then became 
possible for Hincmar, at any rate, to construct a theory of the king's accountability 
to his episcopal consecrates. But the bishops in their new role acted T in turn, as 
guarantors of the law and justice of all the king's subjects, as guardians of the 
christian people and thus as representatives, in some sense, of the realm as a whole. 
This became clear when something like a 'coronation -oath* Was demanded of the 
king by the bishops as part of the ritual proceedings inside the church^ 7 

I have stressed that anointing was by its very nature a clerical monopoly, This was 
not true of coronations attested for the first time as part of a royal inauguration in 
Fraticia only in 838.** Before that popes had crowned Frankish sub -kings and 
Prankish emperors, and Carolingian kings themselves had experimented with the 
wearing of crowns and various other insignia on important liturgical occasions. But 
crown -wearing and Fesfkrortnrjgen need to be kept distinct from coronation as part of 
the royal inauguration ritual/^ 848 seems again to have marked an innovation in 
Francia, in that the archbishop crowned, as well as anointed, Charles,™ This 
association of rituals was confirmed in the Ordines of Hincmar, who even used 
coronation as a metaphor for anointing itself in the anointing prayer, 'Coronet te 
domiuus corona gloriae t . \ 71 and when Charles was inaugurated to a new 
kingdom in 869 + the scriptural model to which Hincmar appealed was not David T 
reanointed at successive inaugurations, but the Hellenistic king Ptolemy who when 
he acquired a second kingdom placed 'two diadems on his head, those of Egypt and 
Asia'. 72 Hincmar made coronation, alongside anointing, permanently part of the 
ecclesiastical procedures of king-making. Ln West Francia the 'liturgification* of 
enthronement had followed by about 900/* 

Clearly the ninth century was a seminal period in the history of royal inaugura- 
tions in western Christendom, Before leaving it, I'd like to make just one more 
general point about anointing rituals in the time of Charles the Bald* Personal 
anointing was conceived as one very special, peculiarly intense form of benediction 
whereby the recipient was exposed in a unique way to the outpouring of divine 
grace. The common factor was the fullness of the benediction, but the application 
varied with the context. The addition of anointing to episcopal ordination did not 
alter the character of the rite — the central blessing -prayer indeed remained 
unchanged — but it translated into visible, sensible terms what had hitherto been a 
metaphor: 'the flower of heavenly ointment'. 74 The sorts of grace requested for the 

* 7 See above, chapter 7, pp. 133-71 passim. 
M Briihl 1962, p. 301. 

6<} A point rightly stressed by Jaschkc 1970, pp. 556-Sfl, etp + 565f£, 5B4&. 

70 MGH Clpit. II h p. 451; for coronLticm in S55 n s« n.65 above. 

71 MGH Opit [[, p. 457* 

72 MGH Capit. II t p. 340, with reference to 1 Macc t xi: 13. 

73 In the 'Seven forms' Ordo t cd- Erdttiann 1951, p. See further Boumar 1957. pp. 136-40, 

74 Andrieu 1953, pp. 40-53. 
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bishop were specific to his office: 'constancy of faith, purity of love, sincerity of 
faith* and so on. The king's anointing, similarly, was intended to secute blessings 
needful for the carrying- out of royal functions — in particular the blessings of 
victory over visible as well as invisible enemies/ 5 The point was that only God could 
provide the qualities a mere man needed to fulfil great public responsibilities. If an 
inauguration ritual as such presupposed a gulf separating the office from its 
incumbent , anointing focussed attention precisely here; for it was associated in the 
western liturgies with rites de passage covering the most drastic kinds of change in 
status, namely baptism and last unction, both involving a transition from * death* to 
'life'* 7 * The anointings of bishops, priests and kings did not imply any functional 
likeness in the offices concerned, beyond their public governmental character and 
general importance (expressed in terms of divine foundation); anointing did not 
make the king into any sort of priest (any more than it made the priest a sort of king! 
Such a combination of functions was precisely a part of Christ's uniqueness,) If it had 
implied anything of the kind, what Could we make of the anointing of queens t 
introduced in the time of Charles the Bald (another mid-ninth century innovation) 
and a feature thereafter of West Frankish ritual practice? 77 Priest, bishop and king 
each had his own specific function on whose performance the welfare of the christian 
people depended and for which special grace had to be acquired. The queen too had 
her function — one of the utmost public concern; and she too had specific needs: 
'may she perceive through this anointing* , prayed Hincmar over Charles* wife 
Ermentrude, * cleanness of mind, safety of body* Crown her. Lord, with holy fruits * 
, . make her bear such offspring as may obtain the inheritance of your paradise'/ 8 
Though surely proving a lack of any necessary connection with priesthood, to use 
anointing as a fertility charm 79 was not to devalue it: rather to affirm the faith of 
Hincmar, Charles and their contemporaries in the sacramental outward and visible 
sign as guarantor of inward and spiritual grace . 

And so to the tenth century; my third and last case-study is Edgar* king of the 
Mercians and, probably, Northumbrians from 957, and of the West Saxons from 
959, to 975. 3U If there's one famous thing about Edgar, it's his 'delayed* or 
'deferred* consecration at Bath in 973. 'One of the most puzzling things in our 

* SeeSpretigler 1950/1, pp. 245-67, esp, 252fT 

76 Set above, chapter 11 , pp. 270 ff. 

77 The Ontafj of Judith (856) and Er men t rude (my. MGH Capit^ It, pp. 425^7, 453~5; the Onto ad 
ordinandiim rfginam associated with the 'Erdmann 1 Ordo of c.900, ed. Schramm, II, pp. 220— 1 : 
the Ordo ad teginarn henedttendam associated with the Ordo of 1 Ratokhit' ( = 5thraiiiin h i 'FuLrad'), 
ed. Ward, 1942, pp. 358—9 (in use rft France in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries). I do iwl think 
that Cont. Fred, as quoted above, 290, implies that Pippin's queen Bertrada was anointed, and [he 
Clausula makes no juch claim for her. 

73 MGH Capii J I, p. 455. Quoting the episcopal adkeutic, ibid. p. 4 54, W inter Jig 1925, pp. 150-3, « 
p. 152 speaks of "tine Weihe der Thronfolgerm utter'. 

79 So, Kantorowicz 1955, p. 293. 

ffi Stenton 1971, pp + 366-7. 
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history 1 , E. A. Freeman called it, ai just a century ago. Historians have been puzzling 
over it since the twelfth century. Osbern in his Life of Durman eS told a story about 
Edgar's having run off with a nun whereupon Dunstan imposed a seven-year 
penance on him 'that he should not wear the CTOwn of his realm during this whole 
period', 973 thus became a spectacular crown- wearing when the seven years were 
up: redeunte quasi juhiko termino. William of Malmesbury^ was clearly sceptical about 
this tale (which he nevertheless recounted with relish!) but still asserted that Edgar 
ruled 'from the sixteenth year of his age, when he was constituted king' until 973 
'without any regal symbol 1 (sine regio insigne). These twelfth -century writers seem to 
be invoking popular legend to explain the mystery of 973; 3J| but a seven -year penance 
would take us back only to 966 and not to the beginning of Edgar's reign at alL In 
fact Osbern, in depicting 973 as a Fettkrormng , a corona tio or festal coronation such as 
was familiar to him from the practice of his own day, thereby implied that Edgar had 
been normally consecrated already at his accession. Similar interpretations seem to be 
offered in the thirteenth century by Roger of Wendovcr 45 and Matthew Paris. 35 ' On 
the other hand, William *s contemporary Nicholas of Worcester 616 thought that 
Edgar himself had delayed his consecration out of *picty . . , until he might be 
capable of controlling and overcoming the lustful urges of youth'. Well, if that took 
Edgar until he was nearly thirty, he must have been — for those days — a late 
developer! The two most recent attempts to solve the mystery are elaborations or 
revised versions of these medieval hypotheses: H. R, Richardson and G, O, Sayles 87 
follow Osbern With their Festkmnung theory, while Eric John aa thinks there's a 
kerne] of truth in William's and Nicholas's belief that Edgar's consecration was 
delayed. Let** go back to the tenth-century evidence. 

A first question: did Edgar really reign for over thirteen years without being 
consecrated as king? We have to start from the fact that no contemporary or near- 
contemporary witness actually states that Edgar received consecration when he 
became king either of the Mercians in 957 or of the West Saxons in 959,^ But there 
is no valid argument from silence here, because literary or chronicle or charter 
evidence for any pre-Conquest royal inauguration is very tare. It's true that the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle's entry for 973 describing with uncharacteristic fullness the 



61 Freeman, 1697, p, 639. 

62 Ed, Stubbs. 1874, pp. 111-2. 

45 Gate Regum, eo\ W. Stubbs (Roll* Scries, 1887-9), I t pp. 179-80. 
Bi Note the comments of £tubbs f 1874, pp. xcix— cL 

B5 Chronica riveFbresHistonarum* ed, H + O. Cose (London, 1641), I p p. 414. 
^Chcrtita Majora, e(L H< R + Lvard (Roth Scries. 1872), I, p. 466, 

Stubb, 1874, p. 423. 
a7 Richardson eV SayK 1963, Appen. 1, pp. 397-412. 
ss John, 1966, pp. 276-89. 

a * But no abnormality in the form of his accession is implied in the earliest Life of Dunstan. Stubbs, 1874 N 
p. 36, or by jtthel weird, Chroniton t «L A. Campbell (London, 1962), p, 55. 
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occasion at Bath gives no hint of any previous consecration,* though /Ethel weard 
can be construed as doing so; but as I said earlier there was a tendency for only those 
inaugurations that were in some way odd to get written up. It is more remarkable, 
though even Eric John neglects this, that the regnal list *0' reckons Edgar's reign in 
Wessex from 11 May, 959 r which since Edgar's brother Eadwig only died on 1 
October, 959, is obviously a mistake: 91 in fact 11 May is the day and month of the 
Bath consecration in 973, Did the ltst*S compiler get into difficulties because he 
simply assumed that the day and month supplied by his source must relate to the 
outset of Edgar* s reign? He doesn't seem to have taken any multiple consecrations 
into account — and he was writing during the brief reign of Edgar's successor. Yet it 
would be hasty to infer that no consecration occurred before 973. 

What historians medieval and modern alike have too rarely appreciated is the 
extraordinarily complex circumstances surrounding both Edgar's successive succes- 
sions* in 957 and in 959. In both cases, it was actually impossible for Edgar to be 
consecrated king for some time after he had been chosen king. In 95 7 , Canterbury 
was still in the hands of the eider brother against whom Edgar was in revolt, and the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Oda + until his death on 2 June, 958 remained loyal to 
Eadwig^ 2 As for York, the new archbishop Oskytel, appointed in the 'unusual* 
situation following the less-than-complete reinstatement of the traitorous Wulfstan 
1, only attests charters as "bishop* throughout 957 and 959 and therefore probably 
did not return from Rome with his pallium until 959." His attestations before this 
date* as well as other evidence, suggest that English archbishops already at this period 
as later did not exercise full archiepisopal powers until after receiving the pallium, 
and again from just about this period, pressures seem to have been brought on these 
archbishops to go to Rome to fetch their pallia in person. In 957 then, since 
consecration by a mere bishop would hardly have done, Edgar had to wait. Some of 
his charters show reign-years being reckoned in the northern kingdoms from his 
election by the Mercians and Northumbrians.^ His uncle Athelstan had experienced 
similar difficulties, and as we saw T seems sometimes, anyway, to have reckoned his 
reign-years from his election, not his belated consecration. 

The situation in 959 was more 'unusual' still; the archbishop of Canterbury at 
the time of Eadwig T s death on 1 October was Brihthelm, a recent appointee who had 



w A point stressed by John, 1966. p. 279. Thfl *D" version of the Anglo-Saxon CAwitfcif, p. 225 , after 
terming Edgar king" io andah for the earlier put of his reign, calls him + jEtbeling* in 973+ But ( 
cat wot follow Mr. John in assigning great significance to this word, especially as it does not appear in 
versions H A\ *B' or *C'i since, as I hope to show below t 973 was indeed an inauguration- rite > 
l aethelin£ ' could well represent a pendanlic reflex on the part of the H D' chronicler, 

91 The Anglo-Saxon Chnttitle* trans, D, Whit clock (Cambridge, 1961). p. 5, with Professor Whitelock \ 

comments, pp, 3 and 5, n. 2. 
^ As indicated by his attestation of Birch, no. 1032. 

n For details, see Whitelock, 1973, pp. 232-47. jt 240f. I am much indebted also to earlier correspon- 
dence with Professor Whitelock on this topic. 

M Birch t nos T 1112>lll9 T l27fl + 
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riot yet received his pallium. Edgar lost little time in t as the first biographer of 
Dunstan so frankly puts it, 'sending [Brihthdm] back where he came from 195 — to 
make way for Dunstan at Canterbury. Then Dunstan had to go to Rome to square 
all this With the venial pope John XI 1 (no doubt a good deal of grease was needed) 
and also to receive his pallium, on 21 September, 960. Dunstan therefore couldn't 
have been available to perform Edgar + s consecration until the very end of 960, or 
more probably, allowing time for invitations to be issued* early 961 — which gives a 
delay of at least 13 or 14 months between Edgar's accession in Wcssex and any 
possible consecration. Now it just so happens that all versions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle fail completely for the years 960 and 961; and the irregularity of Dunstan 's 
appointment could account for a discrete silence of (he part of other sources for these 
crucial years* 

But arguments from silence are never entirely satisfactory. So f want now to offer 
two sons of positive, if indi tec i 1 evidence that Edgar did indeed receive a royal 
consecration as soon as possible, at least, after his coming to power in Wessex. The 
first is composite, consisting of liturgical documents whose significance has only very 
recently been brought to light by liturgist5. S6 Successive recensions of West Saxon 
Ordtnes contained in manuscripts of the tenth century and later can be shown to 
demonstrate the likelihood of a tradition of West Saxon royal consecration-rites, 
including anointing, continuous from the first half of the ninth century (and 
probably older still), 97 It is very likely that from 900 the same basic rite, the so-called 
Second Anglo-Saxon Ordo, remained in use until the Conquest, with relatively 
minor alterations being made sometimes, for specific consecrations N in the course of 
that period. 9 * If then probably for more than a century before Edgar and certainly 
from 900 West Saxon kings had been consecrated according to a fixed rite as soon as 
possible after election,* 9 1 can't sec Edgar suddenly breaking with that tradition for 
any of the reasons that have been alleged. Not only would such a breach have no 
known parallel either English or Continental (the difference between Edgar's case 
and that of Charles the Bald is clear) H but Edgar, having been trained at Abingdon by 

95 Stubbs 1S74 T p t 38, Professor Whitelocl:, 1973, Kjs recently shed light on this obscure episode . 
** Set Turner 1971. pp. xxx-jutxiii; Hohler, 197S, pp. 60-83; 217-27. 

w I have argued this in "The earliest surviving royal Ordo 1 . some liturgical and historical aspects', 

bdow, chapter 15, pp r 341-60. 
^ a Turner 1971, p. xxxiii, associates this Ordo with At h els tan. (925) but leaves open the possibility of an 

earlier date. I hope to show elsewhere that the earliest form of this Second Or Jo was very probably used 

for tlic consecration of Edward the Elder at Pentecost , 900. 

^ Edward the Elder; Pentecost (8 June) 900; ^thelweard, Chron., p. 51, with xxjtf .; AtheUcan: Mercian 
fiegtster in Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s,a, 924 \ Birth no. 641 r with rtgni] 3d s r. '0' {giving date, 4 Sept. 
925); Edmund: c skul ate* from V29 Nov. 939 \ according to Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Chnmide, 
p. 4 t no. 13, miking an interregnum of juit over a month from Athetttan's death on 27 Oct, (might 
Edmund's consecration have been on Advent Sunday, I Dec 939?); Eadred: Birch nos. 815. 909, but 
the date. 16 Aug. 946, given by Florence of Worcester Ckronkcn, ed. B. Thorpe (London, IMS), 
p. 134, does not fit with that implied by *)tT p (we Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, p. 4, no. 14); 
Eadwig: suggests 27 J in 956, the third Sunday after Epiphany, Florence, p. 136, says archbishop 
Oda officiated, and the first Life of Duo nan, Stubbs 1874, p. 32, gives further details. 
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/Ethelwold and come under the influence of Duns tan, was just the man to appreciate 
the divine gifts anointing was believed to convey. For their part jEthelwold and 
Dunsran needed Edgar to help realise their ambitions for reform: recent experience of 
royal mortality could hardly encourage confidence that Edgar would reach his 
thirtieth year* 100 and in my view it seems highly unlikely that they would have taken 
the dangerous risk of impairing Edgar's legitimacy as king by any such deliberate 
deferment of the consecration as Sir Frank Stent on postulated. And legitimacy was 
precisely what was involved — which is where my second bit of evidence comes in. 
On Edgar's death, supporters of his younger son ^Lthelred challenged the succession 
of his elder son Edward t /Ethelred's half-brother: their main arguments were that 
Edgar had not himself been anointed at the time when he begot Edward, 959 or 
960, and that Edward's mother had never been anointed at all, 1U] Now obviously 
jEthel red's partisans would not have used these arguments against Edward if the 
same objections had applied to jftthelred too; 102 the two inferences must be, surely, 
that /Ethelred's mother was anointed queen, something which we know from other 
evidence anyway, and that Edgar had been anointed at the time when he begot 
^Ethelred, i.e. 966 or 967 — an anointing which can only be identified with the one 
which J have argued took place as early as possible after Edgar succeeded in Wessex. 
And there is the further point that if Edgar's anointing was credited with such retro- 
spective significance, so to speak, for his heir, its significance for the reigning king 
himself surely follows a fortiori 

If Edgar was consecrated already at the end of 960 or early 961, whatever 
happened in 973 was not a 'delayed 7 or ^deferred' consecration, But what then was 
ir? Clearly the rite at Bath was not just a Festkronung but an inauguration, because 
Edgar was certainly anointed then (and no Festkroniing ever involved a repeated 
anointing). But an inauguration to what? On my argument Edgar had already been 
ritually inaugurated to his Anglo-Saxon realm. Conrinental parallels show, however, 
that new inaugurations, including anointing, were perfectly in order — didn't the 
Old Testament offer the precedent of David? — when a king acquired new realms. 104 
Charles the Bald in 869 is a case in point. What then was the new realm in 973? The 

iy0 Edmund was only about 25 when he was killed in 946, and Eadwig died aged about 15. 

m Eadmer, ViXa Dunstani, Stubbs IS 74, p. 214: f . . . quia mat rem eius (i.e. Edward 'i) Licet legal iter 
nuptam in regitum timen nun magis quam putrent cius dum eum genuit sacratam fuisse sciebant\ The 
accuracy of Eadmer" s information about the two queens is confirmed by NicboEas of Worcester, who 
had made a special study of the subject: Stubbs 1874, pp , 422-4, and sent Eadmer bis results. 
Though Eadmer is a late source, it is hard to see how the above intricate argument could be a later 
fabrication, 

102 Those historians who believe that Edgar was consecrated only once h in 973, have had difficulty 
explaining away this passage of Eadmer *t; j« t e.g.. Freeman 1887, p. 639. 

Despite the objections of Richardson and Sayles 1963. pp. 397iT. r I still regard the Vuo Oswaldi* 
cd, J. Raine 1879, pp. 436- 8, as a reliable witness to the use of the Second Anglo-Saxon Otda in 973, 
A further and hitherto unrecognised pointer in this direction is the associated queen's Ordo prefaced by 
a very curious rubric which, in my view t can only relate to Edgar's wife ifclfthryth. I intend to argue 
this fully elsewhere. 

101 See Bruhl 1962, p. 306 with no, S. 
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key lies in the choice of ritgal-site: whereas the royal vill of Kings ton -upon -Thames 
was the place of all West Saxon royal consecrations whose site h known, 105 the 973 
consecration took place in Bath — an ancient city whose Roman buildings and walls 
still stood impressively in the tenth century, 10 * Then even more than now, this place 
must have conjured up the shade & of Britannia, of the Roman and imperial past. 107 
Here we enter a world of political ideas that have much to do with insular traditions 
but also with the tenth-century Continental present, m Henry i father of Otto f, like 
Charlemagne before him, was 'king and emperor of many peoples*: Otto's great 
great diets were attended by *a multitude of diverse peoples'. 109 The English kings of 
the tenth century, in touch fairly continuously with the Ottoman coun through 
kindred, diplomatic and ecclesiastical links, could hardly have failed to be impressed 
by this contemporary imperial power. The West Frankish kings of the later tenth 
century, more alienated than impressed, were beginning to claim, or have claimed 
for them, an imperial status of their own, as 'lords of many sceptres'. If Abbo of 
Fleury, like Widukind in the East Frankish realm a generation earlier, used regalis 
and itftperiaiis virtually as interchangeable concepts, 11 * this was because the 'regal 1 
now included a strong 'imperial' component, a real king, as distinct from a mere 
kinglet, being one who ruled over a plurality of realms or peoples. There are many 
signs that the Anglo -Saxon monarchy around the middle of the tenth Century was 
coming to be regarded t anyway by those clerical authors whose work survives* in a 
similar light. Already in the 940s T Archbishop Oda hailed the regalis imperium of 
Edgar's father Edmund, to which *all peoples (gtntes) are subject V u For /tthelwold, 
Edgar himself was a rex egregius to whom it was appropriate to apply the text of 
Jeremiah 1:10: 'Behold I have set you over the peoples and over the nations (super 
getttes et super ttatfone$)\ l 12 The biographer of St, Oswald, whose detailed information 
about 973 should in my view be taken very seriously , stresses the size and scale of the 
great assembly at Bath — suitable to *the dignity of so far-flung a realm', adding, 
with an obvious reminiscence of Luke's Gospel (2:1); *a decree went out from the 
emperor that all should flow together to him from east and west, north and 



105 Plummer 1899, II, pp. 133, 145. 149, 163. 

106 Biddle and Hill 1971, pp. 81-2. 

^The Old English pnem The Ruin, ed. Krapp and Dobbie 1936, pp. 327-9, with its reference 
(line 37) to l tbc crowning city of a far-flung kingdom 1 , is usually thought to relate to Bach, For the 
impact of Roman ruins on the Anglo-Saxons as reflected in their poetry, see Frankis l9?3 h 
pp. 253-69, esp.257f. 

1&S Stengel 1965 H pp. 267ff. [England); Stiff, (tenth-century East Francia); Vollrath-Rekhelt 1971. 
pp. 87ff. Despite the reservations of H. Hoffmann 1972, pp. 42— 73 T it 66ff, rightly noting that not 
every 'imperialis' means 1 imperial', the existence of a non -Roman imperial idea of overlordship of 
other kings and peoples has been established beyond doubt : see esp. Erdmann 1951 h and Lowe 1965, 
pp. 529-62, 

109 Widukind, Rer, Celt Saxon* hi, pp. 38, 75. SttBrackmann 1967, pp. 150ff. 

1.0 Werner 1965, pp. 1-60, esp. I6f£ 

1.1 PL CXXXIII,«] + 952. 
1,3 Birch no. 1190. 
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south' J 1J These are + [ think, the authentic voices of a hegemonial imperialism, a 
idea of empire smacking more of confederation than autocracy, and harking back 
therefore, to an earlier Anglo-Saxon tradition of ducatus — leadership of allie 
peoples based on consent and common defence interests, as distinct from regnut 
based on conquest and military domination. 111 Edgar's revival (whether consciousl 
or not) of this ducatus was in line with much previous West Saxon policy' 15 but als 
showed his own sureness of touch. The need for collective defence was again bein 
forced on the peoples of the British Isles from the later 960s onwards by th 
reappearance of the Vikings. That some of Edgar's closest advisers responded ver 
quickly to the renewed threat just might be suggested by the appearance in chart ei 
from the late 960s of proems warning that the end of the world may be nigh. LI& 

There is further evidence that imperial ideas of this kind were finding expressio 
precisely in the early 970s. First, on the numismatic side, there is the special 97 
'Circumscription* issue at Bath, which could have been produced partly for th 
purpose of an imperial sparsh following the consecration; 117 and the impact of th 
great coinage reform, later in the same year, must have been felt directly or indi recti 
throughout the British Isles . llfl Second , there is Edgar's fourth code of laws — tha 
is, if we can accept the code's recently -pro posed red a ting to this period of th 
reign . m One provision to this code is to be * common to all the nations, whet he 
Englishmen, Danes or Britons, in every province of my dominion'; another is t< 
apply to *aJl who inhabit these islands 1 , 130 Such phrases are unprecedented in ear lie 
laws. Third h there is the submission to Edgar, very probably also in 973, of Kennetl 
king of the Scots, and the cession to him of Lothian under Edgar's over lordship. 32 
Fourth, there is the ritual at Chester which followed the inauguration at Bath; eigh 
'sub-kings* rowed Edgar along the river Dee, including five Scots and Welsh anc 
two sea-kings of the western and northern isles 122 — all members of a pan-Bri tannic 

^ Vita Oswaldi, pp. 436—7, compare ibid,, p+ 425- — 6. 
1M VollritK-Keichfih 1971, pp. 182ff. 

115 Sec Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 926, p. 199; s.a. 945, p. 212; compare the it testations of rejuli in Birc 
nos, 815, 883, 909, For contemporary and later interpretations of Edgar's reign on bcgcmoniil Line: 
*ee itthelwotd's account of Edgar's establishment of monaiteries 1 in WhiceWk 1955, \, pp. 846f 
the "D* version of the Chronicle, s.a. 959; jElfric't Life of St. Swithin in Whutlock 1955, p. 85: 
Nicholas of Worcester. Stubbs 1874. p, 423; Florence of Worcester, Citron. , pp. 139, 143. 

m See Whitelock 1955, 1, p. 345. 

117 My suggestion is based on the evidence presented by Dolley 1973, pp. 156- 9 t that the Bath mint wi 
uniquely productive in 973. Professor Dolley himself comments, p. 159: ^The need for larges.se a pan 
the ceremony would have brought together a qnite exceptional concourse oF dignitaries . . . ' whos 
board and lodging would have to be paid for from royal resources. 

m Dolley and Mctcalf 1%1, pp^ 136-68. 

Hart 1973. pp. 115-44, at p. 135, n, 6. 

lw Ttaqs, Whitelock 1955, 1, pp. 397-401: IV Edgar, 2,2; 14*2. 

t21 Roger of Wendover. flora I, p. 416. For the date, see St en ton 197 l h p. 370; Freeman 1887, 
pp. 582-8. 

U2 jtlfric, Lift of St Smtkitt, trans, Whitelock 1955, p. 853. Only six kings are mentioned in the Angle 
Saxon Chronicle, versions 'D > and *E\ p. 225. Florence, Chron. t pp. 142-3 h using both these sources 
gives the namts of eight kings. For the substantial accuracy of his account* sec St enton 1971. p. 369. 
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alliance who presumably were also partiri pants in .Edgar \ annual naval exercises 
around the coasts of Britain' 21 Fifth, there are the imperial styles in charters which, 
though not new, become now very prominent, 1 * 1 In one case Edgar is termed 
'basilecs angforum et rex atque imperator . . . re gum et nationum infra fines brittanniae 
commoT<tntmm\ m Such political ideas did not grow in a vacuum. Sixth* there 
b the architectural innovation (for England) of west works in several later tenth- 
cetitury churches, notably Winchester, where the extension was begun in 971 but 
not completed until 994 J 2h It has recently been suggested that the new church at 
Bath had a west work already by 9 73. 127 Carolingian and Ottoman westworks T on 
which these English ones were modelled, were the settings for special kinds of 
imperial liturgical performance: wctc the English west works designed, or could they 
have been used, for similar purposes? Seventh, there is the Benedictions! of 
^thelwold, now plausibly dated to 971— 5 , which displays a new and specifically 
imperial iconography of Christ, with a deliberate paralleling of Christ and the 
English monarch in the role of 'imperial king of kings*, a model of tenth-century 
'ruler theology' which may have gone from England to Germany, not vice versa J 3 * 
Eighth and finally, there is a small piece of liturgical evidence from the royal Or Jo 
which r despite some recent objections, I remain convinced was the one used in 973 ♦ 
Amongst the few changes made in the existing royal Or Jo (and I should explain that 
in terms of the injection of imperial content into a pre-existing royal model) one 
makes perfect sense in the context of an imperial rite: in the prayer following the 
investiture with the sceptre, a prime symbol of Anglo-Saxon rulership, the word 
Britannia was substituted for the colourless terra of the scriptural model in the phrase , 
* Honour him above all kings of Britain', 12 * None of these bits of evidence in isolation 
might mean much; but cumulatively they show that a case can be made (not a new 
case, certainly, 130 but stronger than previously realised) for seeing in 973 an imperial 
inauguration rite and Edgar in his later years as ruler of a British Empire, tenth- 
century style* 

^ Williams ol Malnicsbiiry h Qaia Regum, pp. 17?— S. 
134 Stengel 1965, pp. 325ff; John 1966, p. 5flf. 

lS Birch iw + 1201 (original grant pmbably 967 > assignment to St^ Mtry*& Worcester, 973; dated 
"anno . . t regno {sic) mej xiu p ). Compare a!<.o Birch nos. 1266. 1266* 1270+ 1307, 1316, and possibly 
1302, In the light of Ghaplais 1%5, pp. 44—61, the specific toanntioos of these and earlier charters 
with 'imperial tides,' are worth noting: Abingdon and Winchester, and, later, such homes as Ely 
influenced by jEihd void and his circle, seem to be centres of imperii] terminology r 

136 Cheny 1976, pp. 186-7: Riddle 1975 t p. 136. 

]2, C, A RaEegh Radfordi 'The srehitet-mr* and sizulpiurt of the tenth century with particular reference 
to Lhe Bath area 1 , unpublished lecture given at Bath in June, 1973. f am very grateful to Dr. Ralegh 
Radford for allowing me to use this citation. 

13 *Deshman 1976, pp, 367-405, esp. 390ff. with 399-400, very pertinent comments on Edgar's 
im per ill position, 

139 Turner 1971 t p, 93 1 for the text in British Library < Cotton MS. Claudius A. tii, r\ 14; for a list of the 
MSS. of this 973 recension of the Second Fnglish Ordd, sec ibid, p, xjsx, under (1). to which should be 
jdded the recently discovered BL Additional MS 57337. 

1jn Form early fine exposition, see Robertson 1872, pp. 203^15- Com pre Robinson iyiS t p.72. 
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I am not sure that my three case- studies will lend themselves to any summary 
generalisations. Instead, by way of conclusion I shall pose two very basic philo- 
genetic question*. One: why anointing? Two: why kings? [ recently suggested 
elsewhere that it was the existence of a permanent oil-crisis in the early medieval 
West which helped to make anointing with oil — a commodity potent and scarce — 
a 'natural symbol* to designate the power -holders in barbarian christian society* A 
first anointing made the christian; a second anointing identified the "twice-born 1 . 111 
But in glibly borrowing from India that notion of the twice-born as two specialist 
classes of men — priests and warriors — 1 evaded an important difference between 
India and the early medieval West. Within each barbarian kingdom while the priest- 
hood did indeed constitute a class, only one individual was king. If the Indian 
analogy had been complete, there should have been anointing also of warrior lords, 
of dukes and counts for instance, in this age of 'gucrriers et paysans'. The peculiar 
discrimination with which anointing was in fact applied mirrored, therefore, not 
simply an actual political situation but an ideal. Where aristocratic interests 
constantly threatened to tear apart society, kingship represented force contained, 
harnessed, institutionalised so as to unify each people in fact as well as in name. The 
very survival of kingship, under the later Merovingians for example, itself suggests 
that such an ideology was not just something ecclesiastically conceived and purveyed 
but represents lay sentiments too: how else could we explain those popular beliefs in 
the sacral powers of kings embodied in the royal touch? I will end where I began, 
with Fortes' comment about 4 the mysterious quality of continuity through time . . . 
basic to the self-image of every society* and expressed in inauguration rituals. Since 
in the early medieval West 'society 1 was a kingdom or accumulation of kingdoms, 
to consecrate a king was to assert a society's identity. And its continuity through 
time? Here, finally, is where the queen's anointing came in; for it was through the 
provision of heirs to the royal house and the implied confining of those heirs to a 
single line, that the queen's divinely-blessed fertility helped assure the integrity and 
the continuance of society itself.* 

™ See above, pp. 279-81. 

I should like to acknowledges long -standing debt to Professor Waiter Ullmann. Especially in relation to 
the last part of this piper h I must think, for help on various point i, Dr. Michael Lapidgc h Professor 
Michael Doilcy and most of ill Professor Dorothy Whitclock. Ha raid Klcinschmidt generously Allowed 
nit to read bis un published Gdc tinge n dissertation on Edgar's consecration ui 973: I beneficed much frO«i 
our discussions of many problems. The friendly advice and criticism of Ian Wood and john Gitlingham 
have been, it usual, invaluable. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KING ALFRED'S ROYAL ANOINTING 



Alfred's royul anointing by Leo IV has long been one of the puzzles 
AA of Alfredian scholarship, 1 Despite the ingenuity of the greatest 
J. A. Anglo-Saxon specialists* no really satisfactory explanation has yet 
been given of the strange story retailed by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under 
the year 853** and repeated in Latin translation by Asser in his Vita 
Alfrtdi? Such near-contemporary evidence demands careful attention, 
especially since it has important implications for the authorship of the 
Chronkle itself. 

The English evidence might have seemed less convincing, however, had 
it not been supported by an apparently independent witness: a fragment 
from the letter of Leo IV to ^Ethclwulf, describing the reception at Rome 
of 'your son Alfred', 4 But a detailed comparison makes it clear that the two 
accounts arc by no means in complete agreement: 

English sources Roman source 

Chronicle (A, Bj C.) Asser. Ep, Lconis IV, 

)?a was domne Leo papa Leo papa ■ . ■ Alf- Filium vestrum Erfred . . , 
on Rome 7 he hine to redum oppido ordi- benigne suscepimus, et 
cyninge gehalgode 7 nans unxit in regem quasi spiritalem filium con- 
hiene him to biscep suna et in filium adop- sulatus cingulo honore 
nam, tionis sibimet acci- vest i men risque, ut mos est 

piens confirmavit. Romanis consulibus deco- 
ra vim us eo quod in nostris 
se tradidit manibus, 

1 The problem was recognised already by Sir J. Spelmnn, Lift of Alfred the Greet, 
written in 1643, ed. T. Hearne, Oxford 1709, 19 £ Bishop Stubhs, in his edition of 
William of MalmesbiuiVs Gesta Rf.gnm, Rolls Series, London iSSy-g, ii. x\i y classed the 
anointing story among 'obscure points* in the life of Alfred, W, Stevenson devoted six 
pages of notes to the problem in hi* edition of Asserts Life of King Alfred, Oxford 1 904, 
179-85* See also the modern authorities cited below* 

2 On the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, see C. Plummer, ?W of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, 
Oxford 1092, 1899^ especially the introduction to vol. ii; and now also Professor D, 
Whitelock T » edition and translation, The Anglo-Saxon ChmwtUj Cambridge tg6i» with an 
introduction on the various MSS* and full bibliography, 1 quote below from the Parker 
MSh (Cftr&nicU) version A) in th^ facsimile edition of R, Mower and A. H. Smith* 
The Parker Chronicle and Laws {Early English Test Society), London 1941, where the 
Bj3 entry appears on folio 13a. 

i Cap. viii: ed< crL, 7, 

* Ed. A- de Hirsch-Gereuth^ in Afprtmettta Germanise Hhtorketi Epistoict Karolini Aevi. 
iii. 602. 
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Bishop Stubby who first sought to reconcile these different versions 3 
seems to have felt that the Roman evidence actually raised more questions 
than it answered, 1 From the English. sources alone^ it had been possible to 
construct the hypothesis that an original confirmation anointing had later 
been confused with royal anointing. This suggestion was tentatively 
restated by Stubbs, although Sir John Spelman had effectively challenged 
it already in 1643^ But the evidence of Leo's letter inspired a new theory 
of a confusion between consular investiture and royal inuugu ration* The 
problem at this point became enmeshed in the wider controversy over the 
authorship of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: the Roman anointing was seized 
on as ammunition by both the defenders and the assailants of Alfred ian 
authorship. 3 It was argued, on the one hand, that Alfred j having made an 
honest mistake as to what had happened in G53, must himsdf have written 
or inspired that curious entry in Cfconitk ; but, on the other hand, that 
if such confusion were impossible, then the Chronicle must have originated 
outside court circles, where, either through ignorance or from a deliberate 
desire to falsify the record, the anointing story was concocted. These 
various considerations, while they serve to show the complexity of the 
problem, have not brought about its resolution. The state of the contro- 
versy at present is highly inconclusive, and expert opinion remains divided. 4 

The Anglo-Saxon specialists have naturally centred their interest upon 
the English evidence, taking for granted the fragment of Leo's letter as 
corroboration of it and explaining away any divergences. Perhaps it is 
time to approach the whole problem by the alternative route of the Roman 
evidence, and to concentrate not on trying to reconcile the conflicting 
accounts, but on elucidating the causes of discrepancy. For the discovery 
of Leo J s letter in a sense confused and obscured the real issue : what is to be 
made of the evidence of the Chronicle itself? Only when the Roman account 
has been placed in its true perspective can the story of Alfred's anointing 
reveal its full significance in the history of English royal consecrations. 
We j therefor e ? begin this study with an attempt at something which no 
Anglo-Saxon specialist seems to have thought worthwhile— a critical re- 
examination of the letter of Leo IV to jElhelwulf, 

1 Stubbs (op, cit., slii) gives Lco*s letter in translation, adding * whatever that may 
mean** 

a Stubbs, loc* cit* Sec also P, E+ Schramm, A History of the English Coronation, trans, 
L, G. W. Ltgg, Oidbrd 1937, 16 and n., echoing Stubb's opinion. But cf, Spelman, 
op. cit*, aoj quoted below, 157- 

* See C, Pluromer, The Life and 7Vm« of Alfred the Great, Oxford 1902, 70 ff, \ Steven- 
son, op. cit., 183 £j H. Hodgkin, History af the Angl$-Sax<m5 t ;jrd + ed., Oxford 1952, ii, 
624 f.; and 746. And, opposing Alfredian authorship, Sir F. M» S teuton, AAgtfrJSaxtm 
England, ^nd ed., Oxford T047, 2% n.S, and 683] also D. White-lock, English Historical 
Documents, London 1955 j u no. 810. 

* The conflicting views will be discussed more fully below* That the recent argument 
of Stenton and Professor Whitelock has not entirely prevailed must be inferred from a 
comment of H + Lowe in Wattenbach-Leviaoiij Deutwhlands GeschicktsqueUen im Mittti- 
atter, Hft. iii, Die Karolingtt f Weimar vgyj, 373: *Es wird auch zu fragen sein ob ditie 
Umdeutung des Ehrenkonsulacs wirklich . . . die Vcr fosse rscrhafi oder Initiative Alfreds 
bei dcr so§> Ckrvnik. auszuschliesscn geeignet ist\ 
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It has not been sufficiently emphasised that the sole source of this 
fragment is an Italian eanon law collection of c. iroo., probably based on 
material compiled in the latter half of the eleventh century. 1 The 
importance of this Collectio Britannica — st> called from its present location in 
the British Museum 18 — was first realised by Edmund Bishop, whose 
transcript was analysed and published by Ewalo\ s Thence the various papal 
letters and fragments found their way into the solidly respectable volumes 
of the Monuments Gemaniat Historic and their authenticity thereafter was 
generally accepted, as Ewald accepted it, without question** 

But objections have been raised to several entries in the CB. and, 
significantly for the purpose of the present discussion, to letters of Leo IV 
in particular, 5 These objections collectively form good grounds for 
treating any CB, fragment ascribed to Leo IV with rather more critical 
caution than Ewald used. There is no need to repeat here the shrewd and 
forceful arguments of Farisot t ind Ullmann, But it is worth noting that 
Foamier, who in his major work on canonical collections gives no hint of 
these suspicions, had written to Parisot before 1899: 'We must conceive 
the composition of the Britannica quite otherwise than F.wald did 1 , and 
agreed that the letters of Leo IV at any rate needed re-examhiation. fi 
The judgement of Ullmann, in a recent study, was that while the CB, ? 
following an earlier source, contained some genuine regis tcr-fragments of 
Leo IV, 'this basis was tampered with by falsifying certain entries or 
inserting some new ones* . * * It seems an urgent task to subject the 
register-fragments of Leo IV to a very close scrutiny V 

In view of all this, and while no further study of the CB, has yet been 
undertaken j there is some justification for a sceptical attitude towards the 

1 P* Ewatd ('Die Pap&tbriefe der Hriuischen Sammlung\ in <Neu*s Arehio, v (1879), 
375-414, 505-96) could find this fragment in no other canonical collection. It is not 
even in the Tripartita, which contains a number of letters ascribed to Leo IV; cf, Ewald, 
art. cit,, 595, Nor do the M.G.H. Libdii de iMe contain any references to the story of 
Alfred's anointing, 

'Add. MS. #873, acquired by the BM* in 1831. The earlier history of the MS, u 
apparently unknown, 

6 Art. cit. The tetter 'Edcluulfo rcgi ar]glorum T „ which is the 31 St entry c ex rcgtstFO 
Leonis II II' in the MS,, appears on fol, iWT, not foL 167, as stated by Ewald and in the 
M.G.H* edition cited above. The dating, and the 'Italian* probably Roman* origin of 
the MS* are affirmed by P, Foumier and G, le Bra&j HisUnre d$t Collections Canottiques t iu 
Paris [932, r6a. The ColUctfo Britannica will hereafter be referred to as the CB. 

* Cf. Stubby op. cit., sdiii; Plummer, Alfred, 70 ff.; Stevenson, op. cit,, 180: and 
more recently, Schramm, op. cit* 16 n.i, and Whittlork, Documents, 572, The Ai.GM* 
editor, nirsch-Gereuth, closely followed Ewald'g conclusions; see Epp* Kar* Aevi, iii. L r jfii . 

* The basic critical study is that of W, Ullmann, *Nos &i aliquicl iiicornpetenter . . /, 
in Ephemcrides luris Canonici, \x ( 1953), ^79 rT. ? suggesting rhat one letter-fragment ascribed 
to LeO IV is a Later forgery. Objections to other CB. frafrmcnts of I-eo IV were made 
earlier by R. Parisot, Lt Royotxme dt Larraine sous tes CaTulingiens, Paris iftgcjj 739 f 
F. D vomit (The Ph&tim Schism, Cambridge 1948, 3 a 4~^>) criticised other parts of the 
CB- UHmann rightly called attention to the 'intricate problems presented by tie CB + ' : sec 
art, cit ,*8i, 

* Fournier's letter is quoted by Pari sot, op. cit*, 741 n.fj. But cf. his later stance in 
Histoire des Collections, iL 157: *Nou& adherons aux conclusions d' Ewald . . ,\ 

1 Art* cit, 286-7. 
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fragment headed in the MS,, 'Edeluulfo regi Anglorum\ At first sight, its 
contents suggest that it is genuine, for it seems neatly to confirm the 
English sources for 853, But a closer inspection lays bare the essential 
incongruity of the two accounts: while a confirmation is, indeed, stated 
or implied by both, there is flat disagreement as to the ceremony 
which accompanied it. The peculiarities of Leo's version merit detailed 
analysis. 

(a) 'Consulates cingulo honore vesti men risque, ut mos est Rom an is 
consulibus, decoravimus*. 

Schramm first pointed out the significance of this passage in the 
context of the papal imitath imperii. Accepting the ascription of this letter 
to Leo IV, he linked the papal conferment of the consulate with the 
Donation of Gonstantine 1 ; the Frankjsh patriciate in the eighth century 
might seem an obvious parallels Now Leo was, it is true, the renovator of 
Rome, the con seer ator and adopter of the emperor Louis II,* But 
Lachr's observations on the papal neglect of the Donation in this period 
must be allowed due weight: although it was known to the popes of the 
mid- ninth century, there is no real evidence that the Donation was used 
by them as a blueprint for action. 4 There is, moreover, no parallel for the 
papal conferment of a consulship, 5 a title which had by now reached a 
nadir of debasement, being assumed at will not only by members of the 
Roman nobility, but also, it seems> by secretaries and merchants, 8 
Grcgorovius T s assumption that the pope conferred the title in these cases is 
quite unfounded, 7 and, even had this been possible, it is hard to see why 
Alfred should have been given so tawdry a rank if, as Schramm surmised, 
the pope's aim was to flatter jEthehvu!f. fl The parallel with the Frankish 
patriciate is merely superficial* That conferment served an immediate 
practical purpose; its implications were clear and far-reaching, & But none 

1 Schramm, fCaiser t Rom f und Rettovatio 1 Leipzig 1929, i. 20" f; and History of English 
Coronation^ 16* 

s Cf. the suggestion of F* L. Camhof, 'iS'ote sur les origines byzantiiwt du litre 
"Patricuis Romanonjm" * t in Annumrt de I'lnstiiut de PhiMugie et d'Histoite Orientates, 
x (1950), cap* alia, relating the patriciate conferred on Pippin to cap. 15 of the Donation, 

* On all this see Schramm^ Kaiser ^ i. 57. 

1 G, Laehr, Die konstantinisthe Scftenktmg, Berlin 1926, ijj-iH, 1S1-3- 
& This was admitted by Schramm, History of English Coronation, jf>: 'There is on 
record no parallel Tor such an act', Stevenson (op. cit., 184) suggested a$ a parallel the 
'consulship' offered by Gregory III to Charles Mar Eel, but this story is now rejected 
as resting on a wrong emendation of the text of Pseudo-Fredegar; gee fC Heldmannj 
Da$ Kaistrtum Karts der Grosse, Weimar 10^8, 159 11.5, and Garahof, art. cit. f 27] f +J 
with full references, 

e I<\ Grrgoroviusj Gesckichte (Ur Stadt Rom im MittelaUtf y 5th ed r) Stuttgart 1903, it. 42a 
' Ibid,, accepted by Stevenson solely on the evidence of the CB. fragment. Cf. also* 
B. A. Lees j Alfred the Greats the Truth-teller r London 1915s 85. 

s History cf English Coronatim* 16. But /^thrlwulf would find out when he visited 
Rome how little the consulate was now worth* and his intended pilgrimage had evi- 
dently been known about at Rome for some time J cf. Annates Bertinicmi) sub anno 839. 

* On the Frankish patriciate, see Ganshof, art, cit., passim; also W* Oilman n, 
77k Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages t and ed,, London 1961, 66 ff. 
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of this was true of Alfred's consulship. Had Leo wished to assert his 
imperial powers, derived from the Donation, he would surely have chosen 
to confer a more valuable dignity on a more distinguished recipient. 
Precisely because of the Donation's unique value, the papacy could not 
afford to debase it by wanton exploitation. 

It was in the eleventh century, in fact, that greater use was made than 
ever before of the papal imitetio imperii?- and it was, therefore, no coinci- 
dence that a notable revival in the use of the Donation took place under 
the Reform papacy, 2 It seems probable that the influence of imperial 
models affected also the conception of the consulship current in Rome at 
this time, so that the title regained something of its ancient status. Some 
evidence may be found in the statement of the early eleventh- century 
Graphia Libellus: 'Consults in unaquaque provincia ab impera tori bus 
const ituti sunt, ut subditos suos consilio r eg ant 1 . The idea that the emperor 
appointed a consul s in each province* has a certain relevance to Alfred's 
investiture. It is, therefore, interesting that this idea is not found in any of 
the sources used by the author of the Libellus.* This apparently new 
conception was doubtless known to the reforming popes, 

The cingtdum mentioned as part of Alfred's investiture is probably to be 
understood as a sword; the term certainly carries a military connotation* 4 
Stevenson had already observed that while a sword never formed part of 
the consul's official equipment, Sergius II in 844, invested Louis II as king 
of Lombard y with the l reg<dis gladius\ 5 But if the sword as a royal 
symbol was already familiar to the mid- ninth century papacy, it was only 
in the course of the two centuries which followed that the sword assumed 
the full significance of symbolising, and thus defining, the function of 
secular power divinely conceded through priestly mediators, $ This 

1 Sec E. H, Kantorowicz, L&udzs Regiae, Berkeley 19461 136 ff. ; also Schramm, 
'Sacerdolium und Regnum im Austausch ihrer Vorrechle*, in Siudi Gregatiaiu, if (10.47), 
esp. 436 ff,, and 446) where he comments about the period after 1046: 'Gewarhen wir 
nun cine konsequent durchgefiihrle Gegenoffensive auf einen Papst-Kaber eu, die 
einsetzt, sowic das Reform paps Hum die Lenkung der Kirche uberriommen hat'; 
and Ullmann, op. cit +J 310 fE 

1 Laehf p op* cit. f 34 f. 

3 For all this see Schramm, Kmser t \, jq6 f., and his edition of the Libellus de taeremonw 
aulae imperatoris t in op. cit + , ii* 90-104, The passage about consuls lb at p. 91* Schramm 
shows clearly the extent to which the Libellus is dependent on its sources, especially 
Isidore; cf- i, 197^ In the passage quoted here, only the words 'consilio regant' are taken 
from an earlier source — Isidore's Etymologies is. 3, 6- 

* Cr Stevenson, op. cit*, 183 n + 5» A good instance of Unguium* used synonymously 
with 'gladius' may he found in the parallel accounts of Louis II*s investiture in 844 
given by Ann. Berlin., sub anno, and the Vita of Sergius TL cap. 13 in t he Liber PmHjicalii t 
ed* L* Duchesne* Paris 1886-, iu 89, See also Ducange* Gfossariu7ti mediae et infttnete 
Latinitatis, s,v. *cingutum% Tor evidence of the word's military connotation. 

4 Op. clt., 183, n.g; see also the previous note, 

* This appears most clearly in the royal coronation ordines of (he tenth and eleventh 
centuries: cf. the rubric of the Truhdeurschc Ordo 1 edited by C. Erdmann, Forschungm 
Zitr fioliti$ch$n fdeenwelt ofes Frilftmittefalters, Berlin 195 r^ 86, section 13; and also the 
sword-prayer of the *Ordo der Sieben Forme) n', ibid*, 89* On this, see the comments of 
U11mann t 'Der Souveranitatsg^danke in den Kronungsordincs', in Festschrift P* E. 
Sehtnmm t L f Wiesbaden 19641 cS P - 
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association of the sword with conceded, and therefore revocable, power 
emerged clearly in the thought of Gregory VII. 1 

(b) *Eo quod in nostris se tradidit manibus\ 

This expression has, to my knowledge, aroused no comment, still less 
suspicion, in the secondary authorities; and yet it is strangely out of place 
in a ninth-century papal letter. Although at first glance the clause might 
seem to refer to the reception of the child from the baptismal font by his 
confirmer and spiritual father, this Is not the terminology of the confirma- 
tion rite. 2 It sounds, in fact, more like a feudal commendation: the 
expression used is characteristic of the homage ceremony^ whose essence 
was 'the self-surrender Uraditio) of one person to another*.* Brunner, more- 
over, observed that: £ Im Krds« der fr&ikisch-italischen Quellen wird die 
Wen dung manibus se tradere gelegentlich fur die Ergebutig in die Horig- 
keit , , , gebraucht 1 . 4 Such an interpretation of the words of the Ci3. frag- 
ment Is in accordance with the curia 1 policy, not indeed of the ninth, but of 
the eleventh century. The reformers and most of all Gregory VII used the 
feud a.] nexus as just one means of extending and tightening their control of 
secular princes and their resources, both human and material. It has been 
shrewdly noted that this was itself an imperial feature of the reformist 
programmed 

The attempts of Alexander II and Gregory VII to establish this feudal 
relationship with England have deservedly attracted attention,* 
Gregorys letter to William the Conqueror is unfortunately lost, but the 
surviving evidence allows the bases of the papal claim to be inferred: 7 

1 A. M, Stickler Radius ncl RcgiitrO di Gregorio VI I\ in Studi GrtgoritmU iii 
(1940), 89-103) gives some evidence for this conclusion. Sec alio Ullmann, Growth of 
Papal Government, 304 fF. 

a The liturgical evidence offers no parallel for such an expression; tt is rather the 
idea lit transmission and reception by the officiant, or by the godparents^ which pre- 
dominates in confirmation. The active role is that of the bishop, while the person 
received, at this period normally an infant, naturally remains passive during this rite of 
incorporation. See P. de Puniet, art. *ConErmation% in DktionTtirirt d'Ateheologie 
Ckrftimni tt de Liturgie, iii. pt, 2. cols. 2575 IT., esp. the passages there cited from Western 
liturgies. Cf. also the Kornan rite of Grdo Romanus XI t cap. ioo, ed. M. Andricu in 
Lcs Qrdines Romani da haul Muycn Age t Louvain 1949+ n- 44^ 

3 F. L. Ganshof, Feudalism, trans, P, Grierson, London 1952, 07, cf. 27, 74, See also 
Hh Mltteis, Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt, Weimar 1033, 70 f., 479 1", For further examples of 
terminology see Ducangc > Glossarium, s.v. 'Manus' t ^lominium^ 'Investitura 1 . 

* H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, and ed. revised by C. F. von Schwerin, 
Munich i£)yR, ii. 364 and nn, cf, 66 nm 

6 K. Jordan, 'Das Eindringcn des Lehnwesens in das Rcchtsleben der rbmischen 
Kurie'j in Arthw fur Urktittdenfvfsehung, xii (193a), 04-5; and, for the feudal activities of 
the Reform papacy in general, ibid., 71-0^ 

* See Z. N. Brooke, 'Pope Gregory VI Ps Demand for Fealty from William the 
Conqueror', in English Historical Review, xxvi ( 191 r), 225-38; and also h partially revising 
the views there put forward, The English Church and the Papacy, Cambridge 193 i, 140 ff. 
Also L. Weckmann, Las BuUs AUjandrin&s, Mexico 1943, 80-90. 

T The evidence or papal claims is to be found in (1) the letter of Alexander II to 
William, preserved in the Collectio Damnum of I^eusdedit, iii. cap. 209, ed< Wolf von 
Clan veil j Paderhorn 1905, 378; and (2) William's reply to Gregory V IPs revival of his 
predecessor's claims, printed in Lanfratici Gpera t (Ep. jc.) h ed. J. A. Giles, Oxford 1844, 
32h I quote this passage below, 315, n.4> 
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first, the payment of tribute } and second ly, the performance of homage by 
earlier English kings to the Holy See. The second argument was rejected 
out of hand by Williamj and apparently the papacy thereafter abandoned 
it. The claim is so remarkable, however, that It may be asked if the curia 
put forward any justification for it 3 beyond the fact that gifts and payments 
to Rome had been made by several English kings from Offa onwards, 1 
The comparison with papal claims to feudal rights over other lands is 
instructive. There were two main grounds for asserting papal overlord- 
ship, both of which were put forward whenever possible: first, that 
'tribute' had been paid, and second, that the kingdom or duchy has been 
'handed over' to St, Peter .sometime in the past. 2 Now, in the case of 
England, there was no historical evidence of a 'handing-over' by any 
reigning monarch; and it may be noted that Rome did not allege the 
Donation as the basis for its claims here, as was apparently done in the case 
of Spain, 5 There was every reason, then, to try to find some evidence to 
suggest the feudal submission of an English prince, even if that evidence 
had to be twisted, and even if the transference of the kingdom itself to 
St. Peter could not be adduced, A precedent was needed to buttress the 
demand for fealty from William 1^ and it may be inferred from William's 
indignant denial that a bogus precedent had actually been alleged by 
Gregory VI L* Is it possible that Alfred's 'self-surrender* to Leo IV was 
put forward at this time as an argument in favour of William's following 
suit ? 

A significant pointer towards this conclusion is to be found in the words 
'to quod' which introduce the statement of Alfred's submission in the GB. 
fragment, and which have a definitely causal sense* Leo's meaning is, 
therefore f clear: 'We have received your son, and decorated him • 4 . 
because he has given himself into our hands'. It is difficult to see why this 
point has hitherto been neglected, for the inference to be drawn from it is 
surely unambiguous: Leo's decoration of Alfred is presented as conditional 
on the prince's submission* The choice of expression thus seems to reflect 

1 See Weckmann, op, cit,, 74 rF. \ also Stenton t op* cit., 315-16 n,l t and 460-1. 
Payments by Alfred are recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub anno 883, Sfl^ OBft arid 
890, A propns papal claims in general, note the observation of B+ A. Pocquet du Haut- 
Juas£j *La Bretagne a-t-elle £t€ vassalle du Saint-Si£ge? T , in Studi Gregorian^ i (1947) 
i8£): 'II est exceptionne) que le Saint-Siege ait fait Its premieres demarches en vue 
d*obtenir la sou mission d'un etat. Nous tit pensons pas qu*il se soit jamais risque! a en 
lancer l*idce sans s*appuyer sur un titre serieux ou suppose. te|\ 

B Gf. the relations of the: Reform papacy with Denmark, as revealed in Alexander II *s 
letter quoted by Deusdedit, CotUctio, iiu cap. a68, artd Gregory VI 1*6 Register, it. 51 and 
75 (ed. Eh Caspar)- On papal claims to Brittany, see B. A* Pocquet du Haut-Juss£, 
art. cit. (X also Gregory'* claims to Spain, Rtg lt iv* aO; Hungary, Reg., ii. 13; and even 
France, Reg- t viii. 23, 

1 See Weckmanrij op. cit+> 90, also referring to the 'omni-insular theory' of the 
papacy. The suggestion (ibtd + ) that this was perhaps relevant in the English case finds 
no support in the sources. 

* Note the tone of indignant refutation in WitlianVs reply; Giles ed, cit +J 3a: 
Tidelitatrm facere nolui nec volo^ quia nec ego piomt&i, n#c ant€ct&i$rt& mws antecessotibas 
tots id fedsse compgrio*. Stenton (op. cit.> 667) comments: 'No statesman has ever settled 
a major isatie in fewer words, or more conclusively*. 
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feudal influence in the outlook of the curia; and the 10605 and 1070s were, 
in fact j the very decades in which this influence began to affect papal 
practice on a wide scale. 1 

More specifically, the attempt to present Alfred's submission to the 
pope as the precondition of his investiture could be directly related to the 
actual history of William's earlier intercourse with Rome, Although no 
evidence has survived that the papacy used this argument, it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose, with Z. N t Brooke and Sir Frank 3 ten ton, that 
William's application for papal support in 1066 might later have been 
regarded at Rome as tantamount to a profTer of fealty, and hence used as a 
basis for further claims, 2 From the papal standpoint, the case of Alfred 
would provide a useful parallel* 

The military connotation of the word cingulum has already been stressed 
and It is interesting to note that the term came to be linked with 
the service of knighthood. s This implication is, perhaps, present in the 
fragment under discussion; if so, it lends a typically feudal tone to the 
f Roman' investiture there described. Such an interpretation would, in any 
case , readily suggest itself to so practised an exponent of feudal government 
as William I- 4 

Certain analogies to the fragmentary letter 'to iEthelwulf may be 
found in those documents of the later eleventh century which describe the 
feudal submission of princes to the Holy See. A phrase curiously remi- 
niscent of the first part of the fragment occurs at the beginning of Gregory 
VII's letter to Isjaslaw of Russia, reporting his reception of the latter son 
at Rome,* while comparable passages appear, for instance, in the letter of 
an Aragonese prince to Urban II, referring to the events of 1068, and 
contained, significantly, in the CB. itself*; and in the report of the Synod 

Jordan, art, cU\, 71 -83; and C, Erdmann, Die Enistehung <ks Kreuzzugsgedtirtkeju, 
Stuttgart 1 953 a 202 ft. 

1 On this suggestion, see Brooke, op* cit,, 140-5, and Stenton^ op cit., 667; also, 
cautiously inclined to acrcpt thb view, Weckmann, op, cit,, Bi fF + , and Ertfmann, 
Entstehutg, 172 f. 

* Cf r Ducange, Gfossarivm, s.v* ^Cingulutn', and the evidence of the dubbing 
liturgies cited by M. Bloch, Feudal Society t trans, L+ A. Manyon, London 1961, 315, 
noting, A propas the permeation of 1 be dubbing ceremony by the Liturgy: 'This process 
was completed by the eleventh century** See also following note* 

* For the more usual view of the rapid feudah'sation of England under William, see 
D* O r Douglas and W. Greenaway, English Historical Documents, London 1953, ii. 24-8, 
and 894 ff. But see also on William's feudal methods even critics of this viewr: H* G* 
Richardson and G. O* Sayttt, The Governance of Medieval England, Edinburgh 10G3, 
77. It is interesting to note the account by Ordericus Vitalis, Historic. EccUsiastka, 
viii. t (P.Lj lxxxviii. 560) of the knighting of William's ion Henry: *Hnnc Lanfrancus 
Dorobcrnensis episcopus « « - ad arma pro defensione regni sustulit* * . eique . - . 
mitiiiae tingulum in nomine Domini tmxit*. For a brief but very favourable judgement on 
the value of this early twelfth -century source, see Douglas and Greenaway ^ op, cit> 5 98. 

* Jfejj*, iL 74: 'Films vester limina apostotorum viaitans ad nos venit, et quod regnurn 
illud dorio sancti Petri per manus nttftras vellet obtinere . . .\ Gf. Leo IV to ^thelwulf : 
Tilium vestrum Erfred quern hoc in tempore ad sanctorum aposiolorum Limina destinare 
curastis benigne soscepimus ♦ ♦ / (etc. as cited above, 3 09). 

* The letter of Sancho Ramirez is on foL 146 of the CB., and is cited by P* Kehr T 
*Wie und warm wurde das Reich Aragon ein Lcben <ier romischen K.irche?* in Sitzuti£s~ 
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of Spalato (1076 J preserved in the collection of Dcusdcdit, 1 If the first of 
these parallels may be merely coincidental, one is left } neverthelesSj with 
the impression that the fragment *to jEthclwulF has, to say the least, 
strong affinities with an eleventh-century genre* 

It may be as well to recall here the nature and purpose of the CB. itself. 
Classed by Fournier among 'collections which have undergone Gregorian 
influence 1 , it probably dates, in its original form, from Gregory VI Ts 
pontificate. It is cspeciaJiy important in the history of canon law as the sole 
survivor of the Excerpla, the first-fruits of the Reformers' search for 
precedents,* The common feature of the eleventh-century col lections is, as 
Ullmann has observed, 3 their tendency *to give documentary and 
justhlcatory evidence in favour of the hierocratic theme*, and their main 
purpose is to demonstrate the authority of the Roman pontiff: hence their 
extreme selectivity, and a proneness to include any evidence, even from 
dubious sources, which is conducive to this end. The letter-fragment under 
discussion fits perfectly, needless to say, into such a body of material. 

If the fragment £ to ^Ethclwulf ' may indeed be, as I am suggesting, a 
Roman forgery of the 1060s or 1070s, the question of transmission must be 
considered. The CB. letter, despite its idiosyncracies, so coincides, and 
tallies so neatly in date, with the English sources as to suggest that these 
(or one of them) were known to its author. Do the facts justify the assump- 
tion that the story of Alfreds anointing could have reached Rome at this 
period? The evidence is only circumstantial ^ but it does not, I think, 
exclude this possibility * In the first place, the assiduity of the Roman 
researchers should not be underestimated 4 ; in the second, the papal 
claims to English fealty, partly based on the historical facts of earlier 
payments to Rome, may well have stimulated interest in the origins of 
those payments, 5 and thus in the dutiful conduct of Alfred towards the 
Holy See. Intercourse between England and Italy was lively at this time; 
possible transmitters of information were the English archbishops who 
came to Rome for their pallia; the English representatives at papal 
councils in Rome and elsewhere; and, from the other side, the legates who 
visited Worcester (1060) and Winchester {1070).* Asser's workj being 



berichte der pteussiwhen Akndemie der \YUsenschqften } (1928} at 218: *Beati Petti limina 
adiu meque regfiuinqiie meutn Deo et f.ius potestati tradidi . . . + . 

3 Collectio, iii. cap* 378; cd. cit., 383-5: King Zvontmir of Dalmaria and Croatia 
after his investiture 'per vexillum, ens em, sceptrum et corona m f becomes a papal 
vassal: 'Me tuis manibus committo » , 

* Fonrnier-Le Bras, op. cit, ii. 155 ft 
3 Growth of Papal Govtrtiment, 363, 

* Gf. Fournier, *Un ton mam de Phistoire du droit', in Revue historiqvE dv Droit 
Jr tin £3tf et itmngfiTi sdi (19*7)* t4t f,J arid ifistaiTe des Calif ctinns CtinutiiqueSj ii. 7-^14* 
Fournier mentions 'Italian libraries', but there seems no reason to 1 Emit the researchers* 
field of operations too narrowly : if the arguments of Farisot (op, cit,, 7 39 fT) are accepted, 
as 1 believe they should be, then at lease one forged CB. Fragment may well have 
depended on a northern French source, 

6 See references above* 315 U. 1. 

* Stenton, op. cit., 416 1 -9 , and 651, 
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written in Latin ? was per Imps u more likely source than the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle* and MSS. of the Vita Alfiedi were more widespread in the 
early twelfth century > at least t than they later became. 2 The Chronkm of 
^thclwcard and the Vita Grimbaldi were possible sources for the story of 
Alfred's visit to Rome; and continental MSS* of both may well have 
existed in the later eleventh century, a 

Thus there were various ways by which Lhe story of Alfred's Roman 
anointing could have reached Rome from England. Papal apologists 
would readily grasp its potential usefulness, and the task of recasting it in 
a feudal mould could soon be completed. The question must be faced 
however, why, if" the fragment of Leo ? s letter was a forgery based on English 
sources, the royal anointing of the insular account was replaced by a 
conferment of the consulship. The explanation might lie partly in the idea 
that only emperors were consecrated by the pope; the consulship was, as 
the forger was concerned to stress, a peculiarly Roman dignity, and the 
creation of a consul appeared as an emanation of the pope's own Roman- 
imperial status J But the main reason for the change would more probably 
have been the need for emphasis on the conditional nature of the dignity 
conferred: the consulship, because it was unfamiliar beyond the Alps, 
could more easily be presented as depending on a previous personal 
submission to the pope than could royal anointing^ which was by now a 
traditional prerogative of English kings. 

That the forgery would have been grounded on English material is 
suggested also by the omission of this episode from other Roman sources. 
The author of Leo IV*s Vita in the Liber Pontificals makes no mention at all 
of Alfred's visit, although he is a contemporary witness s ; the Vita of 
Benedict III* by contrast, gives a fairly long account of jEihelwulPs 
pilgrimage two years later** The CB, is tie only canon law collection to 
include Leo's letter; had it been genuine, one might have expected to find 
it elsewhere, especially for instance in the collection of Dcusdedit, who 
devotes a whole section to evidence of feudal subjections to St* Peter. 7 

1 Thr biltn^jal (Latin and Anglo-Saxon) version F cannot be Hated earlier than the 
first half of the twelfth century; cf. F. P. Magoun in Modem Language Review, vi {1945^ 
371 f. 

* Stevenson, op* tit*, xl* Iv ff, 

a ^thelweard'sC&rflWipji, a late tenth-century work^ has recently been re-edited by 
A, Campbell, London igfia. See his Introduction* xii. The original MS.* now lose, was 
sent to Essen, where the author's relative was abbess; see L* Whitbread in Eng. HtiU Rsv ti 
Ixjtiv (jcjj9) 7 58 1< On the Vita Grimbaldi f see P* Grierson, *Grimbald of St, BertmV, in 
Eng. MhL Rev. , lv (1940), 541 ff. Grimbaldi English Vita 7 whose information, on 
Alfred's visit to Rome was very probably derived from Asser* was certainly known at 
St, Omer by the early twelfth century, 

* This is evident from the deliberate and imposing phrase; *Ut mos est Romami 
consulibus*. 

s Kd. cjt Jf ij, 106^34: and an unusually long Vila, The significance of this omission 
should not be ovcrstresscd, however, for there are one or two other surprising omissions 
from this Vita, Cf. Duchesne, ibid., v. fl Ibid*, (48, 

* CattectiOi iii. esp. caps. 135-209; ed. cit., 350-96. Alexander U*s letter to William 
the Conqueror is naturally included in this section, Brooke {op H cit* s 141) described this 
part of the Collectia a$ a *a sort of early Liber Censtatm\ 
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It had, of course, failed in its immediate polemecial purpose after Gregory's 
acceptance of the Conqueror's checkmate* The canonists may have fek 
that there was no further use for this strangely twisted version of an old 
tale; or, perhaps, they recognised that it was unlikely ever to supplant the 
aboriginal story of royal anointing — without strings— in England itself. 1 

Enough has now been said to suggest that IWs letter to ^Ethelwulf 
should no longer be unquestionably admitted as an independent and 
genuine witness to the anointing/investiture of 853. Like the reference to 
All red's Ko man journey in the Vita Grimbaidi i it could depend on English 
sources. It seems t moreover, to reflect more accurately the conditions of 
the eleventh than of the ninth century. But whether or not the hypothesis is 
accepted that this fragment is a Gregorian forgery , the arguments set out 
above, and, in particular, the doubtful nature of certain parti of the CB,, 
make it impossible to base firm conclusions on evidence from this source. 
The whole problem must be thrown back upon the Angh-Saxm Chronicle 
itself: will its evidence stand alone? 

Since Asser took his account of 853, like so much else, en bloc from the 
Chronicle^ the English evidence^ in fact, derives from only one source — 
the A version of the Chronicle. Rut Assess testimony is of crucial importance, 
because he translates the Anglo-Saxon gekalgads by the unequivocal 
unxit. Without doubt, then, what is being claimed is anointing and not 
merely a blessing, 3 The full significance of this fact will appear later; 
meanwhile, it can be noted that this immediately suggests Prankish rather 
than Byzantine liturgical influence, for the consecration of the Eastern 
emperor was built around the coronation ceremony and did not at this 
period include unction.* The anointing, on the other hand, is the essential 
feature of contemporary West Franki&h Ordines. 5 

1 The Chronicle version of the story, of course + maintained its popularity with 
English writers throughout the Middle Ages; cf* the sources named by Plummet 
Alfred, 73, n. 

s On Asscr's- 'remarkable 1 form of composition, see Stcvcnsonj tip. cil., btxix ff. 

3 On the Anglo-Saxon *gehalgian\ sec P. Hunter Blair , An Introduction to Anglo- 
Saxon England. Cambridge 1959, 205, The word was certainly 'normally used of the 
consecration of bishops 3 in Anglo-Saxon texts, but this wag the case long before anointing 
formed part of episcopal consecration. Cf. G, Kllard, Ordination Anointings in the Western 
Church > Cambridge, Mass, 1933, ch&, 1 and 2; and Andrieu, + Le sac re episcopal d'aprcs 
Hincmar T , in Revue d'Histoire Eccltsi&stique } xlvii (1953), 22 If. It is, therefore, hazardous 
to assume* without further evidence, that terms lite 'gehalgod* or *geblctsod 1 ' used of 
eighth or ninth century royal consecrations imply that unction was performed, 

4 See O- Treitinger, Die ostrvmisthe Kaiser' und ReichsideE, Jena 1938, 29, 144 f< ^ and 
F, Dolger, Byzanz und die tuTapaische Staaienwett, Ettal 1953^ 29C, both decisively against 
the view that imperial anointing was practised in the East at this period- In general, 
however, Byzantine influence pervaded the ceremonial of Western Europe and, perhaps, 
lay behind the adoption of the practice of co-rulership by OrTa of Mercia (767) and later 
by the Cape ti am; it might also have lead jEthelwcarn 1 to stress the 'stemma 1 or'stefos'in 
desert bing early tenth- century royal inaugurations. Cf. Chronicon, ed< cit., 51, 54, though 
note Campbell ibid., xlv, on the 'hermeneutic tradition 1 . On the possibility of more 
general Anglo- Byzantine contacts in the pre-Conquest period see R. S. Lopez^ L Le 
Pro bl erne des Relations Anglo- Byzantines in Byzantion, xviii £1948), 139-62. 

f Schramm, 'Die Kronung bei den Weatfranken und Angelsachsen 1 , in geitichrift 
fur RschtsgEschichte, liv* Kan. AbL 23 (1934), 117-242; and C. A. Bouman, Saering and 
Grooming, Groningen 1957,9-27, ioy-z6> 
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Three main points can be made at the outset of the inquiry: first, that 
whatever happened in 853 (or 855), it was not royal anointing; second, 
that a confirmation could not have been mistaken for such by anyone 
present at, or informed of, the event; third, that the story of the anointing 
could not have got into both the ChronicU (A) and Assert Vita without the 
knowledge and, one must presume, the approval of Alfred himself. 

For the first point, the most obvious objection to accepting the account 
in the Chronicle at face value is the fact that Alfred had three elder brothers 
alive in his eventual succession to the throne could have been 

foreseen at this time only by a prophet* Thus, a later medieval writer, 
recounting the story, was actually impelled to endow Leo IV with the 
vision of Samuel* 2 The difficulty seems to have been appreciated by the 
authors of recensions D, E, and F of the Chronicle , none of whom adopted a 
mystical explanation: D and E omit that part of the 853 entry which 
reports Alfred's Roman adventure, while F puts it after the death of 
i^thekvulf. a The problem was hardly disposed of by Plummets suggestion 
that yEthelwulf wanted the special honour of a papal anointing to be 
bestowed on his favourite son, and that a titular * * ♦ subordinate royalty' 
had previously been 'conferred on him by his father for this very object 1 . 4 
There is, of course, no evidence at all for this highly artificial account of 
the 'kingship* of 853. 

The si.cxmd point calls for some explanation. The brilliant but way- 
ward thesis of dc Pange should have been sufficiently refuted elsewhere to 
dispose of the idea that the confirmation-anointing of a prince and his 
royal anointing could ever have been identified 5 ; liturgically, these were 
quite separate, though not unrelated rites.* Now s whether or not Alfred 
directly influenced the compilation of the Chronicle, the main tasks of 
advising and writing must have been carried out by clerics, since the 
Church virtually monopolised literacy. But the literati of early medieval 

1 There was, further, no West Saxon precedent For a eo-rulership, although the 
Chruniclc, sub anno 636, relates the establishment of a sub-kingship for Alfred's elder 
brother; but there is no evidence of any s tic h arrangement in the case of Alfred himself. 
See below lor a discussion of Plummets hypothesis 

1 Ait red of Rievauta, in his GensaLogy &f English Kings ; P,L, otcv + 7 [8* 
3 For D and Ej see the edition of D. Whitelock cited above, F must be compared 
from the edition or K. Thorpe^ The Anglo-Saxott Chronicle (Rolls Series), London iSfii, 
L, Texts. 

* Alfred, 74. 

1 J. dc Pange, Lt Rot trhehrftien, Paris 1949. The Alfred story was, on his own admis- 
sion, one of his strongest arguments. Cf* 218: 'La confirmation recue a cinq am aurait 
dnnc r^trospectivement ^te 1 regarded comme unc consecration a la royaute^; and n. ^3, 
whern Stuhhs + 5 agreement is adduced. For a short but cogent refutation of de Pange's 
theory, see now Bournan, op. cit r , x 11.3, This provides a basis for the reappraisal of the 
Alfred story itself, 

* This relationship is too complex to be discussed here; but cf the perceptive, though 
not always reliable analysis of de Pange, op. cit,, 98-128, The crucial New Testament 
text is I Peter, ii.g: [ Voa autern genus eIectum T rtgaU sacerdotium. . .*. See also the important 
article of 1\ Michels, "Die Akktamation in der Taufliturgie*, in Jahtbuch fur fMurgie- 
wissen.icfiafiy viii (1928), f , and 8^ n.l. 
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society were at the same time its ritual specialists and, thus, the guardians of 
liturgical order. The theory of an unconscious confusion in the contem- 
porary sources between two quite distinct types of unction should be 
discarded* Sir John S pel man long ago summed up the case against it 
with inimitable force and clarity: 'I must so fur oppose [that theory] \ he 
wrote, 'as offer it to Judgement, whether likely the Religious that have writ 
that passage could be so far mistaken, as not to distinguish betwixt 
Regal Unction and the Ghrisme, a Ceremony of the Church at that time 
common and in frequent use? especially Asscr, a learned Bishop then 
living . , \ 1 

Discussion of the third point involves trespassing on the thorny field of 
Chronicle studies., for the originally quite separate problem of the Roman 
anointing has long been entangled } as remarked above, in the briars of the 
authorship controversy, Plummcr, Stevenson and Hodgkin assumed, on 
stylistic and other grounds, that Alfred either wrote or directly influenced 
the compilation of the Chronicle in the early 890s, This view was strongly 
supported, in Stevenson's opinion, by the account of the Roman anointing, 
which he was sure smacked of Alfredian influence, 2 Sir Frank Stenton, on 
the other hand, used the 853 as a major argument against the older view: 
*It is incredible* j he wrote s f that Alfred himself should have confused 
decoration, or even the rite of confirmation at the pope's hands with an 
anointing to kingship'. a Hodgkin tried to counter this argument by 
suggesting that the story was inspired by Franks at Alfred's court*; while 
by no means adequate as a full explanation, the suggestion provides a use- 
ful clue which will be followed up below. But, meanwhile, the most recent 
expert opinion, that of Professor D* Whitelock, has endorsed that of 
S ten ton. 6 

To pronounce on the question of Chronicle authorship is not., however, 
the purpose of this study. Only the entry for 853 is of concern here, and the 
question of its wider implications will be left open. It will be possible, 1 
think, to deal with this limited problem more successfully once it is cleared 
of a smoke-screen of subjective opinion, 

Stevenson, Plummer and Hodgkin maintained that the entry for 853 
was so significant, and of such personal importance for Alfred, that the 
\dng himself must have composed it. But, since it was more or less 
explicitly recognised that a royal anointing could not really have been 
performed, Alfred was held to have been under a 'misapprehension*. e It 
has become cleatj however, that Alfred and his circle (for the Franks at his 

1 Life of Alfred, 22. 

2 Cf. the works cited above, csp. Stevenson, ed, cit., 1G1 : 'It is difficult to reject the 
theory that we can detect his [Alfred's] in fluent c in this strange entry 1 . 

3 Op. cit. f SGg. 

4 Op. cit* 3 624. 

11 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle xxiwii; cf. her statement in 'Recent wort on Assert Life*, a 
survey added to the reprint of the 1904 ed., Oxford tg^g„ exxxvii: 'Stevenson's opinion 
r has not won general acceptance*, Note, however, the comment of H< Lowe quoted 
ibove, 310 n + 4. 

* Thus Stevenson, ed t cit,, 181 ; cf* Plummer, Affitd t 
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court were clerics) could not have confused confirmation with royal 
anointing; and I have further suggested that the story of a consular 
conferment which Is given in the *RomarT version of events should, 
perhaps, be regarded as neither sound nor contemporary evidence. A con- 
fusion, postulated by Stevenson and Plum me r, of consular investiture with 
royal investiture can,, therefore, also be discounted* 

Stenton's view, though, might seem to accord better with the con- 
clusions which have emerged from the earlier part of this study: for he 
denies the possibility of confusion on Alfred's part as to what happened at 
Rome in 853. But his (unstated) arguments were evidently quite different 
from those developed above, since he goes on to foist exactly that con- 
fusion on to the anonymous 'compiler of the Chronicle 9 . 1 His views turns 
out to rest on the rather subjective assumption that Alfred who was there — 
although in fact aged only four at the time — could not have mistaken 
consular investiture for "ordination to kingship', whereas a contemporary 
author reporting the event at second hand could have and did: hence the 
853 entry. But^ if the conclusions so far reached in this study are accepted, 
all hypotheses which ascribe misunderstanding to the author of this entry, 
whoever he is assumed to have been, must be disallowed. 

There remains, however, another and quite obvious possibility: one 
may grant S teuton's point that Alfred could not have confused another 
ceremony with royal anointing; but he could deliberately have transformed 
the one into the other. Had Leo IV (or, as I shall suggest, his successor), 
only even said blessings over Alfred, as he might well have done in the case 
of a foreign prince visiting Rome, this could have been quietly converted 
forty years later into a royal consecration, and publicised as such; and a 
transformation of this kind would be all the more easily effected if what 
had actually happened w r as a confirmation- Hincmar's contemporary 
treatment of the story of CI vis's baptism- confirmation offers an interesting 
comparison** 

This amounts, admittedly, to crediting Alfred and his circle of advisers 
with the deliberate falsification of events; but this seems the most plausible 
explanation of the Chronicle entry for 853, 3 and so of Asser's account too* 

1 Op. cit. } 269 n.2 ; it was the 'consular investiture 1 which the compiler 'afterwardi 
confused (!) with ordination to kingship', Stenton's view on the authorship question is 
fully set out in his study* The South-western Element in the Old English Chronicle', in 
Kssqps « . .presented to T r F r Tottt t Manchester 19^5, 1 5—^4. 

a See dc Parige, op. cit., 206 tf ; and F. QppenheEmcr + The Legend of the SU, Ampoule, 
London 1953^ 173 f The crucial text is Hincmar's Adntmtiatio preceding the consecration 
of Charles the Bald as king of Lorraine in 86q t printed in M.G.H+ Capita n. 340. 

3 I am aware of the attempts that have been made to prove that Alfred himself 
confused the terms 'consul' and 'king** The evidence from his works has been discussed 
by B, A. Lees, op, cit., 85 n,; and by R* Loyn in Eng.. Hut. Heo^ beviii (1953), 519- 
Alfred's mage is far from consistent; but there is only one case where his translation of 
Bede's consul bywttsul 7 cyning could be read as evidence of Confusion. In fact, this reveals 
his awareness of the problem of translating this alien constitutional term, and his grasp 
of the distinctive element of the consulship — its kingly quality. Another perceptive foreign 
observer, Poly bi us, had found a problem of definition here, and had come to a similar 
conclusion] cf. Hift. t vi* II. 
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That no Anglo-Saxon specialist has considered the possibility or an 
Alfredian forgery is really rather surprising. 1 would tentatively suggest 
that this neglect has been due, not to oversight, but 3 perhaps, to an 
unconscious desire to preserve the image of Alfred the 'truth-tellerV 
Liebermann, in a relatively little-known piece, made a very revealing 
observation about the story of the Roman anointing. After giving reasons 
for rejecting Plummets belief in Alfred's authorship of the Chronicle^ he 
added: 'Ferner mochte ich eine Falschung (fit), vielleicht bloss die 
erwunschte Konfiision eines nach 871 schreibenden Royalisten^ dem 
rex veridicus nicht zutrauen'. 2 So far as I know, Liebcrmann was the only 
scholar to admit the possibility that the anointing was a deliberate 
fabrication and not just the result of error - but the further possibility that 
Alfred was its author was clearly too much for him. Perhaps this was at the 
back of S ten ton's mind when he so vehemently denied Alfred's authorship 
of the 853 entry. It may be significant too, that Liebermann's point has 
never been revived in more recent literature. 

But the reasoning behind it should be dearly appreciated. It seems to 
be based on an assumption oflncongruity in the idea of a forgery committed 
by one who was, by ninth-century standards^ 'truthful 5 . Thy antithesis 
implied here is, however, meaningless in an early medieval context- On the 
forgeries of this period, Marc Bloch made the perceptive observation that 
E many pious and indisputably high-minded persons , , . had a hand in 
such dealings 1 . s Asser's idea of truth is, then, a far cry from that of 
scientific rationalism. 

The anointing story is, I believe, too significant to have got into the 
'official' sources simply through the well-meaning invention of a * royal ist 1 
scribe or compiler. Is it perhaps more likely that, so far from being a 
, chance accretion, this entry was deliberately inserted into the records by 
an interested party* fully aware of its implications? This part, at any rate, 
of the entry for 853 must have been written after 871, when Alfred acceded. 
Now versions D and E of the Chronicle ornit only this part of the entry , 
while for the rest giving the events of the A version. Perhaps they present 
here the kernel of the original contemporary annal, before the Alfredian 
addition. It is interesting, at all events, that the anointing story is already 
present in the A version: the first part of this MS., the annals down to 891, 
is in a hand of c, 900, and represents the revision of the annals possibly 
undertaken at Alfred's instigation, and circulated quite widely from 89a 
onwards.* The MS. evidence, then, is by no means incompatible with the 

1 'Veredicus*; Kite, cap. [3: ed* tit, Itf, It should, perhaps* be noted that Asset 
seems to use the term here in the rather narrow sense of 'accurate informant*, for tie goes 
on to mention the 'multi veredici* from whom Alfred got his information* 

* Anhiv fiir dm Studium der Jv'eueren Spracken, riv (1900), 193. [A review of PUimmcr, 
Two of the Saxvn Chronicles Parallel cited above,) 

3 Op. cit., 92* The * psychological implications* of this fact are, as Bloch insists, 
Veil worth pondering 1 . 

4 S ten ton himself (op. dt., 682-3) ™F«» *° the 'Alfredian section* of the MS +I for 
the revision of the annals in the 890s certainly reflected the revival of learning which 
Alfred inspired. 
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hypothesis that Alfred, or one close to him, inserted the anointing story 
into the ChrcracU entry for 

The crucial problem is that of motivation: why might Alfred have 
wished to reconstruct his childhood confirmation in order to appear as a 
king who had been papally anointed 'i This question, can only be answered 
in the wider context of the history and development of royal anointing in 
England — a subject still in need of further study* The unfortunate 
influence of the misdating of the 'Egbert' Ordo was surprisingly persistent: 
Steven son } following MaskclJj still believed in ry.04 on the basis of that 
evidence alone that Alfred was 'crowned 1 in Hyi^ 2, and it was not until 
1910 that J. A, Robinson gave sound reasons lor challenging the eighth- 
century dating of 'Egbert*, 1 This is not the place to go into the questi jns 
of Ecgfrith*s 'hallowing 1 in 787, and of Eardwulf 's *blessing* in 796, It is 
enough to say that although the use of these terms is evidence of ecclesi- 
astical participation in the ceremonies of king-making, there is no indica- 
tion that anointing was involved* 4 The raising of OftVs son to the throne 
during his father's lifetime might even suggest Byzantine rather than 
Frankish influence. 5 

In the ninth century the Chronicle speaks uniformly of kings 'succeeding 
to the kingdom', and the expression jtng to rice has purely secular implica- 
tions. The rather surprising inference is that ecclesiastical influence, which 
had seemed to be growing dominant in the later eighth century^ had 
disappeared again from Mercian and Northumbrian inauguration rites 
without affecting those of Wessex* 1 : surprising, that is, by comparison 
with the steady progress made by the ninth-century West Frankish 
hierarchy towards complete control of royal consecrations. Perhaps 
because of its greater dependence on Rome, and because it was relatively 
weak and divided, the English hierarchy was evidently far less concerned 
to impose itself in this area. 7 None of the sources gives the least hint that 

1 This view would be supported if the two big marginal crosses which flank the 853 
entry in the Parker MS. (A) are contemporary with the section down to 891. See lb I, 13* 
in the facsimile edition cited above. But the crosses are more probably an addition of the 
second half of the tenth century. I am indebted to Professor b\ Wormald and Mr. N, K.er 
Tor their help on this point* s Ed. ciL, 182. 

a 'The Coronation Order in the Tenth Century', in J.TS^ xix ( 19-17), 56 f., esp t 66, 

4 See above, 31? 0.3. The theory that the A ng to-Saxon s practised royal anointing 
before its introduction among the Franks has recently been revived by several scholars of" 
distinction; cf T. Klauser, in Jahrbvchjw Liturghwissenschafit xiii C 1 933)j 35° J a™* now 
Bouman, op. cit>, xx; also Richardson and SayLes, op. cit.> 397 f. But cf., too* the argu- 
ments of El lard, op. cit,, ch, i, which seem to me convincing. The verdict on Anglo- 
Saxon priority must remain 'uftptfoven, 1 , * Sec above, 319 n»4. 

* Richardson and Sayles argue (loc. cil.) that royal anointings were too familiar to 
attract contemporary comment. A comparison with the copious references to anointing 
in Frankbh sources might suggest otherwise. 

7 Until 846, Frankish anointings had, of course, been performed by the pope. The 
'take-over' of royal consecrations by the Frank) sh hierarchy might be seen from one 
angle as part of their general opposition to Roman centralisation ; in this Hincmar was a 
leading figure, CF» UUmann, Growth of Papal GoutnunmU 119 ff + , 153. No comparable 
movement existed in England, for fairly obvious reasons. On the maJntainance of links 
with Rome and on the ever-growing problems of the English Church in the ninth 
century, sec Stenton^ Op* Clt, 43 7 f» 
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any of the ninth-century Anglo-Saxon kings , down to and including Alfred 
himself / [fsng to rice f 871), received any kind of priest-given consecration 
at their accessions, Asser implies that an election took place in 87 1 } and 
that is all 3 

Throughout his reign, Alfred faced serious problems in imposing his 
rule beyond the horders of Wessex. But English solidarity was necessary if 
the Danes were to be effectively resisted, 3 Alfred maintained fairly close 
relations with the Continents' 1 yet* as he must have realised, he lacked the 
charisma of Prankish princes. Of his piety there can be no doubt ? but it has 
been pointed out above that the pious man did not scruple in those times 
to perpetrate falsehoods if Clod's or the Church's interests could be 
furthered thereby: one has only to consider the mentality of a Stephen II 
or a Hincmar, Alfred was also a shrewd leader, who could hardly fail to sec 
the advantages of a religious consecration 6 ; far better to popularise the 
story of Ins papal anointing in 853, than to undergo some analogous, 
though less imposing rite, in his mid-forties. 

If the motive behind the myth of the 853 anointing would have been 
Alfred's desire for a powerful spiritual and, moreover, papal sanction for 
his authority, the itispiritation was provided by the memory of the infant 
Alfred's visit to Rome, The myth was credible, in fact, precisely because it 
rested on a. factual basis, It may be doubted if Alfred could successfully 
have inserted the story of the papal anointing into the Chronicle, unless it 
had been widely known that he had. indeed visited Rome in his infancy* 
But few would remember much about the actual event forty years later; 
nor would they wish to question the truth of a story which cast such an 
aura of divine approval around their king. 

Although Alfred is mentioned neither in the papal nor in the Frankish 
sources which describe jEthclwulFs visit to Rome,* there is nothing 
improbable in the idea that the son accompanied his father. The Chronicle, 
however, ascribes Alfred's visit not to 855, the year of jEthelwulf's 
pilgrimage, but to 853. It is Asser who } after faithfully copying the account 
of the S53 visit, adds that Alfred went again to Rome with his father two 
years later. 7 On the face of it„ this double journey seems highly unlikely. 
The route was at this period made more hazardous than ever by Saracen 
raids fl ; would a child of four have been sent ofT to Italy only to be taken 

1 As Schramm rightly points out: History of English Coronation, 16. 
s Gf. Vita, cap. 42; ed. ctt*, 3** 

■ Stfcnton, Opt. Cttj 256 ff, 1 Hodgkin, op. rit hJ 647 fT, 

* On the implications of becoming a 'christuj', see F. Kern, Gottetgnadmtum und 
Wider slandr&kt, 2nd ed. t R. Buchner, Munster 1954, 40 ff.; also Schramm, Herrschqfls- 
zpichm und Staatssymbvlik, Stuttgart 1054.^ i> 127. 

a Cf. Vita of Benedict IU cited above, 318 rt. 6, and Annates Bcrtinidtii, sab anno 855. 
The silence of these sources beara out the view that the English princeling, seemingly 
without hope of the crown, was not unnaturally regarded at this time as of little account. 
Benedict 111, it may be noted, became pope only in 855. 

7 Vita, cap n; cd. ciL, q : 'Roman perrexit, praefalumque hlium suum Alfredum 
iterum in eandem tfiam secum ducens, eo quod ilium plus ceteris jfiliis diligebat. . . .* 

6 On the dangers of pilgrimage to Rome at this time and for long after, see Flummer, 
Alfred, 76 fE, and Blochj op T cit, 6> 
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again at the still tender age of six ? Asser says that Alfred suffered from 
illness *ab infantia 7 . 1 All things considered, the imposition of a double 
journey across Europe could hardly he taken, as Asser interprets it, for 
evidence of JLthclwulf 's special love for his youngest son. On the other 
hand, the Chronic '/e, where 1 am suggesting the entry for 853 was inter- 
polated at the instance of Alfred himself, makes no mention of his second 
visit* How are the two sources to be reconciled? Asser perhaps gives a 
clue to what really happened : Alfred made only one journey, accompany- 
ing his father- The separate visit of 833 was a later invention, and because 
a double visit was implausible, the real one had to be deleted from the 
records. Asser, however, whose Vita was not subject to the same scrutiny 
as the 'official* account of the Chronicle ^ preserved the fact of the 853 visit 
alongside the Alfredlan myth. His failure to observe the incongruity of the 
two statements accords with the often clumsy and ill-organised nature of 
his work. 2 This explanation of a long-standing problem presupposes that 
Alfred himself concocted the anointing story, hut it does not conflict 
with the dictates of common sense. 

But why was the Roman expedition p re-da ted to 853 in the Chronicle? 
The reason for this may be sought in the Frankish model of the royal 
anointing. Stubbs had already noted the parallel between the Chronicle's 
account of 853 and the Prankish sources for 781, when Charlemagne's sons 
were papally confirmed and anointed as kings. 3 Hodgkin suggested that 
Frankish influence was behind the 'official 1 revision of the Chronicle 
at Alfred's court,* and it is well- known that Asser took. Ein hard's 
Vita Karoli as his model, 5 The story of Alfred's Roman anointing, then, 
was conceived under the shadow of Charlemagne, The name of pope Leo 
fitted into the scheme suggested by the Frankish sources: the anointing of 
Alfred thus echoed the imperial coronation of his prototype by another 
Leo. It is interesting that several forged decretals were later ascribed to 
'Pope Leo'*: this was a name to conjure with. But what mystique was 
there after all in the name of Benedict III who had, in fact, received 
jEthelwulf and, it may now be assumed, his son in 855? 

If, finally, the hypothesis set out above is correct, one might expect to 
find evidence ^ perhaps of royal anointing, or at any rate of markedly 
increased ecclesiastical influence on accession rites in England during the 
period immediately following Alfred's death. Despite the deficiencies of 
the sources., some indications of a new development in this direction can, I 

1 Vita, cap- 74; «L cit., 55. 

a See Stevenson, etl cit., bodx ff.J abo the Criticisms of W H. Galbrailh, Historkal 
Rf5£OT£h* , TJ London 1951, 13 ff. 

3 For Stubb&*3 observation, see his ed, of William of Malrnesbury's Gtsta Rigum 
cited above, 145 n,i J also Stevenson ccL ciL, 180, It should be noted, however^ that the 
AnnaUs Rtgni Franavnim, sub anno 781 distinguish very carefully between bapltem/confir- 
mation and royal anointing. 

* Op. cit, 624. 

* Gfn Galbraith T loc, dt r , and Stevenson, cd. crL, bexxi f. 

■ Ullmann, Epfitm. Jum Canon., ix (1953), 2#7 n.3: *The papal name of Leo seems 
to play a crucial role in forgeries and falsi H cations of the tenth and eleventh centuries** 
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think, bo discerned. In the case of Edward the Elder, the Chronicle offers no 
clues j but A^thelweardj a specially well-informed source for this obscure 
reign, states that Pentecost was the day of his coronation. 1 This fact 
implies both the intrusion of clerical in flue net, and probably a bo a desire 
to conform to Frankish practice* 2 For the inagu ration of his successor , 
Athclstan, the evidence is clearer: the contemporary Mercian Register 
says he was gehalgod* while the near-contemporary Latin panegyric 
quoted by William of Malm es bury apparently referred to a consttratio, 
and certainly noted that the new king was in his thirtieth year, and also 
spoke of 'pomificcs' pronouncing an anathema on disloyal subjects. 4 
If it is not yet quite certain that anointing took place t then one can at least 
say that all had been gradually prepared for an English Hincmar to take 
the final step towards complete control by the local hierarchy over royal 
consecrations. Alfred the myth- maker had helped to pave the way for 
Dunstan. 

* Chronicottj sub anno 900; ecL cit v 51, xxx £ 

1 Cf. Schramm, *Die Kronung taei den Westfranken*, 194, 198; also Bnuman t op* 
cit + , 125 11.3* It may not be without significance that Pentecost was traditionally the 
day of confirmation. Byzantine emperors were also often crowned on this day; cf* 
Trri tinge r, op. cit.j 37. King Edgar , toOj waa crowned at Pentecost; see Cftrmkie t sub 
anno 973. 

* The Mercian Register was incorporated in versions B and C of the Qtronkte. See 
ed. cit., sub anno 924 for Athelstan's consecration. The true datr was 0,35 : sne M. L, R. 
Beaven in Eng. HisL Rtv+ t xxxn (1917), 521 ff., and J. A. Robinson, The Times of St. 
l}unstan t Oxford 1933, 27-36* 

* See Stubbi'a edition, i. 1^3. For an excellent discussion of the Latin poem used 
by William, see now L. K. Loomis, 'The Holy Ret res of Charlemagne and King Athcl- 
Man 1 , in Speculum, xxv (1950)1 437-9* stressing the value of this source. The fact that 
AthelsLan was in his thirtieth year affords a remarkable parallel, hitherto unnoticed, 
with the case of Edgar. On the significance of this age a pro fins Edgar's deferred corona- 
tion, see the illuminating suggestion of Stenton, op. cit., 303. 
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TO know what was generally believed in all ages, the way is to 
consult the liturgies, not any private man's writings/ John 
Seidell's maxim, which surely owed much to his own pioneer- 
ing work as a liturgist, shows a shrewd appreciation of the significance of 
the medieval ordines for the consecration of kings. 1 Thanks to the more 
recent efforts of Waitz, Eichmann, Schramm 3 and others, this material 
now forms part of the medievalist's stock in trade; and much has been 
written on the evidence which the ordines provide concerning the nature 
of kingship, and the interaction of church and state, in the middle ages, 3 
The usefulness of the ordines to the historian might therefore seem to 
need no further demonstration or qualification. But there is another 

J am grateful to professor Walter Ullmann for first showing me the importance 
of the ordines, to professor Dorothy Whit clock for her generous help on several 
points relating to tenth-century England, and to John Gillingham for his always 
stimulating criticism. 

J The quotation is from Sddcn*s Table-Talk (London 1689) under *Liturgy\ 
His great work on liturgy, Titles of Honor, was first published in 1614. I have 
used the third edition of 1072. 

2 G. Waitz, *Dk Formcln der deurschen Kdnig$-und der Romischen Kaiser- 
Kronung vom zchntcn bis zum zwolftcn Jahrhundcrt\ in Abhandlungen der 
Koniglkheii Geselhchaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 18 (1873); [R] Eich- 
mann, 'Korrigs — und Bischofswcihc 1 , in Sifztingsberkhte der bayrische n Akademie 
der Wissenschaftett. Phil, HisL Khtsse* Abh. 6 (Munich 1928), and many other 
articles; P. E, Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (Oxford 1937), 
Der Konig von Erankrekh (2 cd Weimar i960), Herrschaftszekhen und Staats- 
sytnbolik (3 vols Stuttgart 1954-6), various articles on the west frankish, anglo- 
saxon, and gcrman ordines, originally published during the 1930s, now conve- 
niently reprinted in vols II and JTl of his collected papers, K[dtffr,l K\dnige and] 
P\apsfe] {Stuttgart 1968). The imperial ordines have been edited by R. Elze, 
Or dine a Cor&utttioms Imperial!*, MGH Pontes luris Germanki Antique 9 (Hanover 
i960). But only royal ordines will come under consideration below. 

3 Sec, for example, R, W, Southern, The Making oj the Middle Ages (London 
I95.l) pp 97 ^' J*Tp W, UI1 inarm, P[rinciples of] Government and] P[otitits in the 
Middle Ages] (London 1961) pp 129 et seq\ The Garolingian Renaissance and the 
Idea of Kingship (London 19C9) pp 101 et seq\ B. Tierney, The CrisU of Church 
and State (Englewood Cliffs 1964) PP iS et ^\ J. M Wallace-Hadrill, Early 
Germanic Kingship in England and on the Continent (Oxford 1972) pp 133 ff seq. 
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side to the coin. The value of the early medieval ordines can be, not 
perhaps overestimated, but misconstrued. 'The liturgies' may indeed 
tell us 'what was generally believed' — but we must first be sure that 
we know how they were perceived and understood by their parti- 
cipants, as well as by their designers. They need to be correlated with 
other sources, and as often as possible with 'private writings' too, 
before the full picture becomes intelligible. 

Amongst the various materials for early medieval king- ma kings, 
such as laws, charters, chronicles, and sometimes literature or hagio- 
graphy, the ordines occupy a singular position. As liturgical texts, they 
belong to a type of historical record not normally used by general histo- 
rians: thus their limitations, and the special problems of interpretation 
which they present, have not always been clearly recognised. If we are 
to 'consult' them with profit, we should consult liturgical scholarship 
also. With this in mind, I want briefly to consider certain aspects of 
the ordines which seem to bear on their value as historical material. I 
shall select most of my illustrations from the anglo-saxon ordines , 
because these texts arc most easily available, and probably most familiar, 
in this country.* 

The ordines, by their very nature, are far from providing complete 
or accurate records of specifi c actual king makings, They are incomplete 
because they cover only the intra-ecclesiastical part of the process of 
installation. So mc times, fortunately, some other source survives to fill 
in details of the ritual procedures outside the church. Perhaps the best- 
known example is Widukind's account of Otto Ts inauguration in 
936. * But for some tenth-century anglo^saxon cases comparable infor- 
mation can be pieced together. We can be fairly sure, for instance, in 
the light of a charter apparently issued by king Ead red just after his 
consecration in 946, that the liturgical rite was then preceded by a 
formal election in which magnates from all over the realm took part-* 

* Thanks especially to the publications of the JJ^rtryl B[radshaitf] S[ociety], For 
the anglo-saxon ordines discussed below, the relevant editions are those of 
The Latiakt Pontifical, by R Doblc HBS 74 (for 1937) ; The Benedict tonal of 
Archbishop Robert \ by H. Wilson, HBS 24 (for 1903) ; Three Coronation Orders 1 
by J. Wickharn Lcgg t HBS 19 (for 1900); The Claudius Pontificals, by D. H. 
Turner, HBS 97 (for 1964, pub! 19 71). Other editions will be cited below, As 
yet, unfortunately, there is no complete edition of the cnglish ordines, 

5 Widukind, Rerum Gestarum Saxonicarutn Libri Tres 1 cd H, E. Lohmann, rev 
P. Hirsch (Hanover 1935) pp 64 ft seq. 

• G. Birch, Cttrtularium Saxonicum , 3 vols (London 1885-93) no Si This 
charter, dated 946, is translated with an excellent commentary by D< White- 
lock, English Historical Documents 1 1 (London 1955) pp 50S et seq> The presence 
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Again, two pieces of hagiography, the Vita Dunstani for 956, and the 
Vita Oswaldi for 973, show that the feast which followed the conse- 
cration had major significance in the series of legitimating acts. 7 Yet 
the ordo used in mid tenth-century England 5 ays nothing of the prior 
election outside the church, and mentions the feast only in the laconic 
concluding line: Post pergattt ad rttensam* The ordo used in 973 
opens with the king leaving the conventus senior am, but does not 
elucidate the significance of this meeting, which I take to have 
involved a formal election by the Witan; and it says nothing at all 
about the feasts 

Many of the earliest at dines are scarcely more than lists of prayers. 
The king's consecration in the early tcnth-ccntury Leofric Missal \ for 
example, which may well represent the earliest ordo to be used for a 
west saxort king, consists of seven prayers linked by rubrics which in 
most Cases are no mote explicit than Benedictio or Alia A ® This layout 
represents an early phase in the development of such major rites as 
royal consecration or episcopal ordination. Only the broad structure 
was fixed, the details being left to the clerics who stage-managed each 
individual occasion- In the case of the bishop's rite, a letter written by 
Hincmar of Rhcims provides details of an actual performance, and we 
can see how the bare bones of the texts in a ninth-century pontifical 



of northumbrian magnates and welsh princes at Ead red's inauguration may be 
inferred from the witness-list. 
T Vita Distant {Auctort *B r ) ed W. Stubbs in Memorials of St Dunsttm RS (1874) 
p 32; Vita Oswaldi cdj. Raine in Historians of the Church of York, RS (1879) J, 
pp 437 etseq, this passage reprinted in Schramm, KKl\ U, pp M 1 et seq. On the 
significance of the feast, see K. Hauck, 'Rituelle Speisegemeinschaft im 10, und 
11. Jht.', in Stadium Generate, III (Heidelberg 1950) pp 61 1 et seq> 

* See P. L, Ward, 'An early version [of the Anglo-Saxon coronation ceremony*], 
in KHR, 57 (1942) pp 345 et seq, at p 358. I hope to show elsewhere that this ordo 
represents mid-tenth-century usage. For the priority of this Ordo over that of 
973, see Ward, 'The coronation ceremony in medieval England \ in Speculum, 
14 PP t <5° et $eq 7 at pp 169 et seq. Compare the earlier view of J. A. Robin- 
son, 'The coronation order in the tenth century^ in JTS, 19 (1917) pp 56 e/ seq. 

9 The text it most conveniently consulted in Schramm, KKP, 11, pp 233 et seq, 
at p 239, showing manuscript variants. See also the text of BM Cotton Claudius 
Aiti + in Turner's edition, pp 89 and 94 - F°r the association of this ordo with 
973, see Schramm, KKP % II , pp 180 et seq; and the more convincing arguments 
of C. A. B oilman, S[acring and] C[r<? wning\ {Groningen 1957) p 18 and n 1=, 
Some of the objections raised by R C Richardson and G. Sayles, The Gover- 
nance of Medieval England (Edinburgh 1963) pp 397 et seq have been answered 
by R John, Orbis Britanniae (Leicester 1966) pp 276 et seq. 

* Ed F E. Warren (Oxford 1S83) pp 230 et seq, the ordo reprinted in Schramm, 
KKP, TI + pp 223 et seq. See also Bourn an t SC, pp 167 et seq. 
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would be fleshed out in liturgical practice. 11 As for the Xcofric* ordo t 
fortunately later manuscripts give fuller rubrical directions which seem 
to represent the way the rite was originally performed. 14 Li the later 
middle ages, the ordines have increasingly detailed rubrics, prescribing, 
for example, the king's behaviour during the period preceding his 
consecration, the procession from palace to church, and the concluding 
feast. 13 But no ordo before the thirteenth century gives anything like an 
account of the ritual procedures as a whole. 

In view of these severe limitations, the early medieval orJines might 
seem far less useful as historical sources than the later elaborate and 
explicit texts. But a further important consideration partly redresses 
the balance: it was in the early middle ages, particularly in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, that the first royal ordines, which decisively shaped 
all their successors, were actually composed. For this period alone, 
therefore, they are contemporary witnesses in the strict sense. The 
conservatism of scribes, and the universal, timeless and normative 
character of liturgy in general, ensured that an or Jo would go on being 
copied out and used at times and places often far removed from those 
of its original composition. 1 * Indeed only quite rarely is it possible to 
date precisely the genesis of a prayer-text, or even a complete ordo. 
The clergy designing a rite for a specific royal consecration usually 
preferred to follow the main lines of a received indigenous tradition. 
But sometimes, as for instance when the practice of royal consecration 
itself was being introduced in a given realm, an imported orio might 

11 Hincmar's letter to Adventius of Metz has been edited and wcll-discusscd by 
M, Andrieu, *Le sacre episcopal d'apres Hint mar dc Reims 1 , in RHE t 48 (1953) 
pp 2a et seq+ The best general introduction to this subject is to be found in 
Bournan, 5C t part II, rap pp 70 et seq+ 

13 See Schramm, KKP t fl t pp 223 et $eq. I have argued for a ninth-century dating 
for the whole ordo in my unpublished Cambridge dissertation, Ritmls of Royal 
Inauguration in Early Medieval Europe (Cambridge 1967) cap 5. 

1S See, for example, the ordo of Burgundy, ed E t Eichmann, "Die sogenannte 
romischc Konigskronungsformer, in Historistkes Jahrbuch, 45 jahrbuch, 45 
(Cologne 1925) pp 518 et $eq, I cannot agree with L. Bohm T *R,echtsformen 
und Rechtstitel der burgundischen Konjgserhebungen im 9,Jht + \ in Historisches 
Jakrbuck, 80 (1961) pp 27 et $eq^ that the text of this ordo as it survives in manu- 
scripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries represents ninth-century 
practice. Two later medieval english ordines may be found in the fourteenth- 
century Liber Regalis, cd L> G. Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records 
(Westminster 1901) pp 8r etseq, and in the fifteenth-century Ltber Regie Capelle, 
cd W. Ullmann {HBS, 92 for I959> publ 1961) pp 74 et seq and introduction, 
pp 22 et seq. 

l * See A. Baumstark, Comparative Liturgy* rev B. Botte, new cd and trans F. L. 
Cross (Oxford 1958); and Bouman, SC t pp 55 et seq t 79 et seq. 
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be used; or partial revisions might be made in a traditional text- In 
such a case, the ordo clearly would not reveal what was generally 
believed' in quite the same sense as it would in its original context of 
time and place. 

The point is illustrated by an or Jo which survives in more than a 
dozen french pontificals copied during the central and later middle 
ages, including the splendid Coronation Book of Charles V (1365). Here, 
in the anointing prayer itself, is a reference to the 'sceptres of the Saxons, 
Mercians and Northumbrians/ 16 John Scldcn was moved to indig- 
nation: 'The negligence or forgetfulness that left these names in were 
almost incredible if we saw it not\** Perhaps he asked himself in what 
conceivable sense these words in a fourteenth-century French liturgy 
revealed anything of "what was generally believed 1 in fourteenth- 
century France ! What they do reveal is T first that they were added to 
the anointing prayer originally in England, in the mid tenth century 
(though not a single anglo-saxon manuscript has survived to witness 
this), and second, that for the french scribes who copied them, and for 
the archbishops of Rheims who pronounced them, contemporary 
political relevance mattered not a straw. For the mention of the Saxons, 
Mercians and Northumbrians had nothing to do with french dynastic 
claims to the realms of the english king: 17 the names appear already 
in french manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 1 doubt 
whether even then their original meaning was understood in France. 
Nevertheless they are not without meaning. Long after the topical 
reference to anglo-saxon hegemonial ruler ship had been forgotten, the 
solemn copying out of these time honoured words in french manu- 
scripts signified the profound respect of the later middle ages for ritual 
tradition, precisely observed. The medium itself had become the 
message. 

Similar questions of meaning are raised by the forma] similarities 
which by the close of the tenth century had come to exist between 
royal and episcopal consecration-rites. 18 It may seem tempting to 

16 The manuscripts are listed by Ward, *An early version', pp 347 et seq, with the 
'SMN' variant at p 352 (and ti 6). The Coronation Booh of Charles V has been 
edited by E, S, Dewick (HBS, 16 for with the variant at p 27. 

» Titles of Honor 6k I, c S, p 177. SeJJen quite rightly saw that the names must 
have "been * without question taken out of some Saxon ceremonial'. 

1? As used to be surmised; see the note by Dewick in bis edition, p 80. These 
names seem to have reappeared at french royal consecrations for as long as 
the anden regime lasted, 

18 See Eichmann s "Kotiigs-und BischofsweiheV 
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regard these as expressions of an ideology which drew constant parallels 
between the offices of king and bishop and in which kingship was 
delineated, in terms of a hierocratic doctrine, as the church's executive 
arm. While not wishing to deny that such significance may perhaps be 
discerned in some cases, I suggest that many of these parallels manifest 
'laws' of liturgical development which governed the elaboration of 
major rites. For instance, the practice of Beginning rites of personal 
consecration with the prostration of the initiate before the altar affected 
monastic profession and\ later, the wedding service, as well as royal 
and episcopal consecrations. 19 Not surprisingly, status-changing rites 
were felt to have a common character in as much as they were the 
means by which an individual assumed a new social personality. As the 
preliminary to such a transformation prostration was surely more than 
*a gesture of deepest humility and contrition' 20 or 'a supplication/ 21 it 
symbolised the annihilation of the initiate's former personality in 
preparation for 'rebirth' into a new status. If, therefore, we find pros- 
tration specified before the consecrations of both king and bishop in 
the tenth century, this might be attributed to a trend in liturgical tech- 
nique rather than to some ideologically motivated direct borrowing 
from the episcopal to the royal rite. Other kinds of elaboration can 
also be referred to the exigencies of actual performance, and as C A. 
Bouman observed, 'the horror vacui has always been an active factor in 
the development of the liturgy. ,£B 

As a final example of the difficulty of interpreting the texts of the 
ordines, the prayer, Sta et retine is worth considering. It seems to have 
been composed in west Francia early in the tenth century as part of a 
complete series of seven prayers* Ever since it was brilliantly identified 
by Carl Erdmann, this * Seven-Forms* ordo has been regarded as un- 
usually rich in political ideas.** Sta et retine^ in particular, refers to the 

19 Sec E, H. Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae (Berkeley 19+6) p 36, n 89, and p 90, ti $4; 
Bouman, SC r pp 147 et seq\ K.< Ritzer, Former Riten und religioses Brauchtum der 
Ehesehliessung in deti ihfistHchen Kircken des ersten Jahrtnusends (Miinstcr 1962) 
p 258. The similarities between status changing rites were first pointed out by 
A, van Gennep^ The Rites cf Passage, trans M. Vizcdom and G. L. Caffee 
(Chicago i960). 

SD Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae t p. 91 

11 Bouman, SG, p 148. 

" Ibid p 147. 

11 C. Erdmann N Forschungcn zur politischen Idcemvett des Fruhmittelaters (Berlin) 1951 
pp 56 et sea, and his edition of theorJo, pp 87 et seq. See also Schramm's inter- 
pretation: Mie Auffassutig des Konigtums in die Otto I hincingewachsen hC 
(—still believing the ordo to be a German composition off 960) in his article of 
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king as mediator deri et plebis in an explicit analogy with Christ's (unc- 
tion as mediator Dei et kominum t but at the same time, the ritually- 
superior status of the clergy is emphasised: t t . quanta cUrum sacris 
altaribus propinquivrem prospicis* tanto ei potiorem in locis congruis honorem 
impeudere me miner is. It seems to me misleading, however, to interpret 
this prayer soleiy by reference to its verbal content, as an exposition of 
'pure' ideology, hincmarian, ottoman, theocratic or what you will* 
This, after all, is a prayer with a precise ritual function: it is, a$ Bouman 
recognised, the sole surviving text specifically designed for the en- 
thronement of the king. Now enthronement may wdl have been the 
central act in royal inaugurations before these came under ecclesias- 
tical influence and it seems likely that, even as late as the tenth 
century, lay prindpes as well as the officiating bishops continued to take 
part in this ritual, as they undoubtedly did in the acclamations which 
followed. 25 In the or do used in tenth-century England, Sta et re tine 
appears at the end: rone ment, immediately after which the king exer- 
cises his newly assumed powers in the issue of a three point 'pro- 
gramme' of good government aimed at the welfare of 'the church and 
the whole Christian people.' Appropriately^ therefore, the next and 
final act of rhe liturgical drama is the people's three-fold shout, vwat 
rex t in recognition of the new king,* 6 The significance assigned to 
the prayer Sta et retine must be compatible with this ritual corollary. 
From the standpoint of the lay subjects who witnessed it, the enthrone- 
ment clearly signified the king's installation as holder of an office 
defined by tradition, in the interests of the 'christian people*, and with 
duties more in evidence than rights and powers. We need constantly 
to recall that the consecration-rite involved more than the merely 
verbal component which we can read on the manuscript or printed page : 
it was replete with audio-visual t and even olfactory," aids, by means 
of which communication extended to the illiterate lay participants. 

193 5 1 now reprinted in KKP t III, pp Si et seq. Compart rhe views of Kanto- 
rowicz, [The] K[iug'$] T[wo] B[cdie$] (Princeton 1957) p 88; Ulhnann, PGP, 
pp 130, J42 et $eq> and *Der Souveranitatsgcdanke in den mittclaltcrlichen 
Kronungsordines', in Festschrift P. B. Schramm (Wiesbaden 1964) pp Si et seq; 
Bouman, SC 5 pp 137 etseq* 

u See R. Schmidt, *Zur Geschichte des frankischen K on igith tons', in Fruhmittet' 
alterliche Studien, II (Berlin iy68) pp45 et seq, 

^ This is the arrangement envisaged in the 'Lcofxic'* and related, ordines. Set 
above 331 n 10. 

!fl For the texc, see Ward, 'An early version 1 * p 3 57- 

r For the aromatic ingredients in chrism, see t\ Hofmeister, Die heiligen Ole in dcr 
morgeti-titut abendtandischen Kirche (Wuriburg 1^48) pp 25 et seq. 
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Once the church performed such essential symbolic acts as investiture 
and enthronement, the whole king making ritual assumed a strongly 
clerical colouring. But to view this as a kind of hierocratic take over 
bid t to term it a 'clericalisation* of kingship, 2S is to risk mis representing 
early medieval reality. In support of a rather different view, I should 
like to relate the process of Liturgies krung^ to the general problem of 
the ordines 1 significance in terms of political ideas. 

The clerical performance of the infra-ecclesiastical rites of king 
making, in particular of the anointing patterned after the biblical 
unctio in regcw, 50 certainly resulted from a differentiation of roles within 
christian society. The clergy were now believed to be uniquely qualified 
to operate with the symbols that bridged the gulf between the material 
world of time and flux and the celestial world of the unseen, unchang- 
ing, eternal. The practical manifestation of this belief was that the 
laity confided, and the clergy willingly assumed, specialist ritual func- 
tions. The anglo-saxon evidence, at least, suggests no conflict of 
interests here. The aspect of tenth-century king makings which seems 
to be of paramount importance is the expression, and presumably the 
reinforcement* of solidarity between officiants and witnesses, between 
ruler and ruled. The clearest indication of tills is the presence within the 
ordo of a royal commitment to certain recognised norms of right 
government. We have already noticed the three point * programme' of 
one tenth-century rite. In the ordo of 973, the formulation shifts from 
that of a three part command issued by the newly enthroned king, to 
that of a three fold promise made by the king as the preliminary, and 
condition^ of his consecration.* 1 The constitutional implications of 
this change have been stressed often enough. 3 * But perhaps just as 

" Kantorowicz, KTB, p 89. Compart: the penetrating comments of R* Nineham, 
The so-called Anonymous of York \ in JVM 14 (1063) pp Ji etseq at P41 etseq. 

" This term was used by O. Treitinger, Die Ostrbmisthc Kaiser-und Rekhsidee 
nach ihrer Gestaltung fm hofischen Xerentoniell (Jena 193$) pp 233 et scq, with refer- 
ence to developments in Byzantium, It is bard to think of an elegant english 
translation* 

s * See J. De Pange^ LeRoi trks chretien (Paris 1 949); Kantorowicz^ Lawks Regiae, pp 
56 et seq ; A, R, Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Cardiff 1 y 5 5) pp 12 scq. 
31 For the text, see Schramm, KKP, II > p 335. 

" See Schramm, History of the English Coronation, pp 1 79 et > M. David, Lc 
sermcnt d u sacre d u IXe auXVe siecle, Co ntr i b ut i o n a 1 T et ude des 1 i mites j ur i d J ques 
de la souveraincte\ in Revue du MoyenAge Latin, 6 (Lyons 1950), p 144 et scq. 
E\ Kvrti T Gotttsgruid£ntummd Widerslandsrechl im jmherm Mittvf alter, rev H. 
Buchner (2 cd Monster 1054), anhang 14, pp 304 et seq, tried (in my view 
unsuccessfully) to obliterate the distinction between precept and promise. See 
also Bouman, SC, up 144 et seq. 
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striking as the difference of form is the identity of content between the 
earlier mandatum and the later promissio. If the king is the subject of 
both acts, the recipient of both is also identical: the populus christianus* 
But the full significance of the introduction of a fully fledged oath in 
the later tenth century is not apparent in the otditm texts themselves* 
Other evidence fortunately survives. The king was given a copy of the 
oath in anglo-saxon from which, presumably, he read out its provisions 
so that all the 'christian folk' present - to whom after all the commit- 
ment was given - could understand,* 3 This text was then laid on the 
altar before which the consecration was performed. The manuscript 
evidence shows that the vernacular oath was linked with an address, also 
in anglo-saxon, 3 * to the new king, exhorting him to keep his promises: 

The christian king who keeps these engagements 
earns for himself wordly honour, and the eternal 
God also is merciful to him. . , , But if he violate 
that which was promised to God, then shall it 
forthwith right soon grow worse among his people . , , 

The king is reminded of his responsibility for 'the flock of winch thou 
hast been made the shepherd in this life'. It is he who, on judgement 
day, will have to 'give account how thou hcldest that which Christ 
afore purchased with his own blood'. The king's obligations arc then 
spelt out in far more detailed and specific terms than in the or do itself: 

The duty of a hallowed king is that he judge no man 
unrighteously, and that he defend and protect widows 
and orphans and strangers, that he forbid thefts . . . 
feed the needy with alms, and have old and wise men 
for counsellors, and set righteous men for stewards , , . 

That an address of this type was a feature of late saxon consecrations is 
supported by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, MSS C and E, in its account 
of Edward the Confessor's inauguration in 1043; 

aa For the text, see Schramm, KKP,1I pp 243 etseq, with references to other editions. 
This oath is explicitly linked with Dunscan, It was given 'at Kingston', and 
could relate to 975 (Edward) or 97 & (Aethelred), 

11 BM Gorton Cleopatra B xiii is dated to the third quarter of the eleventh cen- 
tury, BM Cotton ViteUius A vii, of the first half of the eleventh century, was 
damaged in the fire 0/1731, but a copy of it survives: Oxford Bodleian, 
Junius 60. In both manuscripts the address followed the oath. I quote below 
from the translation by Stubbs, Memorials of St Dunstan, pp 3$6ctse<[. Professor 
Dh Whitelock kindly drew my attention to this text. 
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Archbishop Eadsige consecrated him and gave him 
good instructions before all the people, 
and admonished him well for his own sake and for 
the sake of all the people. a& 

Here the archbishop fulfils a representative function: he administers the 
oath, admonishes the king, and performs the consecration, but he acts 
on behalf of the whole people. They are the recipients of the oath, the 
beneficiaries of its terms, the witnesses to the consecration. However 
passive they might appear, their participation is vital. In their name 
divine sanctions are invoked to constrain the king ; and the ritual pro- 
cess of election, consecration and installation reaffirms the collective 
interests of king, church and 'christian folk*, claiming divine authorisa- 
tion for the political society thus constituted, 36 

One last point can be made concerning the interpretation of the 
early medieval ordines: they are better approached as patterns of sym- 
bols expressing the continuity and integration of society through the 
kingship, than as juristic texts in which conflicting hierocratic or theo- 
cratic claims arc clearly spelled out. Later, it is true, lawyers and polemi- 
cists could, and did, interpret the ordines in this latter sense. Much was 
made, on the papalist side, of the superiority of those who blessed over 
those who received blessing. On the royalist side, the norman Anony- 
mous, finding in an ancient but still current regal benediction (probably 
of merovingian origin) the prayer, Benedic famine htinc presulem princi- 
pem, exploited the apparent conflation of episcopal and royal functions 
to argue that if the king was presul, et summus presul est, quia super altos 
presuks priucipatum habet^ 7 The frankish and anglo-saxon clerics who 
continued to copy and use this prayer-text in the tenth century, when 
presul had long since come to be used exclusively of episcopal office, 

at The Angh-Saxon Chronicle: a Revised Translation cd D. Whitelock with 
D. C Doughs and S. J. Tucker (London 1:961) p 107. 

t( Compare O, Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Agt, trans K W + Maitland 
(Cambridge 19™} P 34 : 'Lordship was never merely a right; primarily it was 
a duty; it was divine, but for that very reason an all the more onerous calling; 
it was a public office. 1 M h Douglas, Natural Symbols (London 1970) pp 55 et $eq 
recalling Durkheim's premise 'that society and God can be equated', suggests 
a correlation between the development of ritual as 'a system of control as well 
as a system of communication' and the value placed on 'effective social co- 
herence* within a given society. See also Ibid pp 7j et seq, where professor 
Douglas outlines the social conditions in which ritual is likely to be emphasised. 

" All the treatises of the Anonymous, including the De consecration? pottttficum Et 
regum et de regiimne eorum in ecclesia $ancta t are now edited by K, Pellens (Wies- 
baden 1966). The quotation is from p 160 of his edition; ibidpp 166 et seq f h the 
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were slow to react against what should by then have appeared a sole- 
cism: not until 973 was the wording altered to ... hunc pmeekctum 
prmripem, with a neat double reference to divine and Human pre- 
selection. We must conclude that the ordines of the tenth century were 
neither conceived nor understood in precise legalistic terms, even by 
clerical specialists. E, H. Kantorowicz contrasted the political ideas of 
the early middle ages, * still hedged m by a general framcwoik of 
liturgical language and theological thought \ with the law-centred 
king ship of the succeeding period: there was an Evolutionary changc- 
*from liturgy to legal science'. 3a Pursuing the implications of this subtle 
contrast, we might observe that where the lawyer deals in conflicts, 
operating with logic through nice verbal distinctions, the liturgist deals 
in communications, operating with faith through a symbolic code. In 
view of these differences, he who consults the early medieval ordines 
should be wary of imposing on t be age of liturgy the preoccupations of 
an age of law. 



royal or do- quoted in extenso. The Anonymous was using an earlier version 
of the anglo-saxon ordo of 973; see Nineham, 'The so-called Anonymous of 
York* N pp 34 et $eq. The prayer Bencdic domine hos pte&uUs prindpes appears in 
the Sacramentary of Angouleme of c 8oo, ed P. Cagin, Le sacrameutair gefosieti 
d^Angouleme ( Angouleme 1919) fol 16 8 V . I believe that its content shows it to 
be a late Merovingian composition: sec my unpublished dissertation, pp 44 ^ 
seq. For the later role of this prayer (referring now only to a jingle ruler) as part 
of 'the stock of "regal texts** see B oilman* SC, pp 75 et seq+ In some tenth- 
century manuscripts, its incipit is recast to read, Benedic domim Umc principem t or 
hunc rcgetn, compare Bounran, SC, pp 174 and i8o t but presul remains in the 
'Leofric* ordo, ed Warren, p 251, in the ordo of the Benedictions! of Archbishop 
Robert, ed Wilson, p 146, and in the ordo of the Sacra meutary of Ra told of 
Corbie, ed Ward, *An early version % p 357- Compare above 331 niQ. 
39 Kantorowicz, KTB, pp 87 seq. 
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THE EARLIEST ROYAL ORDO: SOME LITURGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL ASPECTS* 



In his own contribution to the Festschrift for P, E. Schramm, 
Walter Ullmann wrote with characteristic generosity of Schramm's 
'brilliant accomplishments' in the field of Ordinesforschung* andmodestly 
offered his own remarkable paper as 'only a note* thereto* 1 I now offer 
the following further note, which consists in part of a revision of 
some of Schramm's work but would have been inconceivable with- 
out it, as a tribute to the no less brilliant accomplishments of 
Walter Uflmann himself He will know just how much it owes to 
his inspiration. 

Schramm began his study of the Anglo-Saxon Ordines 2 by distin- 
guishing between, on the one hand, die date at which royal anointing 
was introduced and the king-making ritual in part assumed a liturgical 
form, and, on the other, the date at which a fixed rite was established 
and written down as an Ordo. While acknowledging the relevance of 
this distinction (in this paper I confine myself to the Orditm) and the 
possibility of such a time-lag, I would stress a further distinction 
between the date at which a fixed rite was used and the date of its 
earliest surviving manuscripts. That these may differ widely is the first 
and fundamental lesson that historians have to learn from liturgists. 
The Ordo Schramm identified as the earliest English one survives today 
in three manuscripts; Oxford, Bodleian MS 579 {the so-called Leofric 
Missal), Paris, Bibliothcque Nationalc MS lat. 10575 (the so-called 
Egbert Pontifical), and Rouen, Bibliotheque Muniripale MS A.27 (the 

* I am very grateful to Herr Josef Kirschncr for kindly allowing inc to draw on his work before 
it was published; to Mr Christopher Hohlcr for commenting on an earlier draft of this paper; 
and especially to Professor Dorothy Whitelock for her usual unstinting help. 

1 "Der Souveranitatsgedanke m den mittrfalterlichen Kronungsordines\ in Festschrift Stkramm, 
ed, P. Classen and P, Sditibert (2 vols., Wiesbaden, 1064.), i ± p H 72, 

1 H Die Krunung bei den Wcstfranken uod Angelsachsen von 878 bis urn iqOq\ ZRG Kan.. 
xxiii (1934)+ pp. 117-242, now reprinted with some additional references in Schramm's 
collected papers, Kaiser^ Konige utid Papste (4 vols., Stuttgart, i96fS) T 11, pp. 140-248. All my 
references below arc to the latter reprint of the 1^34 article. 
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Lanalet Pontifical). 3 In the case of the Egbert Pontifical, Hturgists had 
long since pointed to a time-lag between the date of the manuscript, 
c.iooo, and the date of its contents, allegedly the mid-eighth century; 
but because the arguments adduced in this case were unsound, 4 
Schramm was able to ignore not only them but also their methodo- 
logical implications for the treatment of liturgical materials in general 
The Lanalet Pontifical is now usually assigned to the later tenth or 
early eleventh century. As for the Lcofric Missal, Schramm followed 
its editor in believing this manuscript to have been written in Lothar- 
ingia f.900 but claimed, idiosyncratically, that its royal Ordo was among 
the additions made to the book in England ^969, s 

Schramm's conclusions, which he emphasised were based on a manu- 
script tradition going back to *the tenth century and no earlier', were 
first, that although royal anointing was practised in England 'from 787 
onwards' no fixed rite existed until the 960s, and second, that the Ordo 
of the Lcofric Missal (hereafter Xeofric') represented a 'first draft 7 and 
the Ordo of the other two manuscripts {hereafter 'Egbert*/ Lanalet 1 ) a 
revised and amplified version of a royal Ordo drawn up by St Dunstan 
'between 960 and 973* but never actually used. These two main con- 
clusions, repeated in Schramm's History of the English Coronation 

3 The Lcofric Missal was edited by F. E. Warren (Oxford. tJJU j), the Beneduifattes <wpcr n'gt'm 
ttwitet eletium there pp. (I hope to justify below my application of the term Ordo to this 

series of benedictions, which form a full rite of royal inauguration including anointing); the 
Pontifical of Egbert by W F Grwnwell, Surtees Society vol. xxvn {Duxhatn, 1853), the con- 
secration-rite {Iknedktio} there pp. IOO-5; the Lanalet Pontifical by G, H. Doble, Henry 
Bradshaw Society vol lxxiv (London, 1937), the rite there (with only the iwiptts of the prayers 
appearing also in the Benediai&tat of Archbishop Robert, cd. H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw 
Society vol. xxiv (London, 1903)) pp. 50-63. Schramm, Kaiser, pp. 223-33, gives further 
details and prints the Ordo, giving some (not all) variants of these three texts and of a fourth, 
the royal consecration-rite m the eleventh-century Pontifical of Milan, cd. M Magistretti 
(Milan, iS*>7), pp. 111-19* in which a rite of the above typo is spliced in with the West Frank ish 
'Seven-FormY. C. A. Bouman. Sacring and Crowning (Groningen, 1957), pp + 9-1 j t 23-4, gives 
further details and supplies some corrections to Warren's and Green well's editions. Clearly 1 a 
new edition of the Ordo is urgently needed. 1 have been able to consult the Paris MS and 
photographs of the Oxford one. I dealt with this Ordo at length in my unpublished dissertation, 
'Rituals of Hoyal Inauguration in Early Medieval Europe 1 {Cambridge, 1967), ch. 5, for which 
the inspiration and careful supervision of Walter Uthnann must here be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, 1 wish to make clear, however, that some of die views expressed therein, cipccially on 
the early English Ordincs (briefly indicated in my paper [ch. 10 above, pp. 247-8)), were 
wrong t and that I have thoroughly revised them in what follows. 

* At the beginning of the Paris MS appears materia! from pttutefttial Canons once attributed to 
Archbishop Egbert of York (734-6(5). But the attribution is very questionable and t as Schramm 

need have no bearing on the date of the Pontifical proper, 

* For the most recent opinions on the date and character of all three books, see D. H. Turner, 
The Claudius Pontificals, Henry Bradshaw Society vol. xcvn (1971, issued for the year 1964}, 
pp. xvi-xxviii, xxxiii; and C. Hotter, 'Some Service ISooks of the Later Saxon Church', in 
D. Parsons h ed. n 7'entti-Ct:ntury Studie 5 {London, 1975K pp. 60-83 ► ^ 7-27 (notes). 
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(Oxford, 1937) and more recently in his collected papers, Kaiser, 
Konige und Pdpste, continue to be accepted by leading historians of 
Anglo-Saxon England. 6 Yet work already published before 1934 
(some of it then unknown to Schramm) as well as subsequent critical 
studies show both Schramm's conclusions to be untenable. They have 
survived partly through a regrettable lack of contact between liturgists 
and general historians * partly through the magic of Schramm's name 
reinforced, notably, by the magic of Sir Frank S teuton's, and partly 
through the coincidence that Schramm's two liturgist-cmics, P. E, 
Ward 7 and C. A. Bouman (the latter unfortunately writing in ignorance 
of Ward's work), both abandoned academic life after publishing 
relatively little. It is now clear that the methods of Dipbmfonchang, 
which Schramm quite explicitly applied to the medieval Ordincs, are 
simply not appropriate for liturgical documents. 9 In what follows, 
taking up some problems where Ward and Bouman left off and 
drawing on more recent liturgists' work, I attempt a long-overdue 
revision of Schramm's views and offer an alternative hypothesis which, 
whatever historical question marks it leaves, at least does no violence to 
the liturgical evidence- 

I + THE *LEOFRIc' ^ORDo' AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE 'OfiDO' OF JUDITH 

Ward already observed against Schramm that the royal Ordo belongs 
to that part of the Lcofric Missal which was written <\ooo. g 'Lcofric' 
therefore could not have been DunstarTs work, But how much earlier 
than ^.900 was such an Ordo in existence? The earliest securely dated 
royal Ordo is that used for Judith, Charles the Bald's daughter, as 
queen of the West Saxons when she married ^Ethclwulf in 8 56. 10 
Schramm classed this Ordo as West Frankish, 11 not Anglo-Saxon, 

■ SecF. M- Stcnton, Ang!o-Sax<tn England. 3rd edn (Oxford t 1971) , p. 368; C.J. Godfrey* The 
Chunk in Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge h 1962), p. 3*1 2; H. G. Richardson and G- O, Sayles T 
The Governance of Me dieval England (Edinburgh h 1963), pp. 398-Q. 

1 The Coronation Ceremony in Medieval England', Spcwfom t XIV (ipjo), pp. 160-78; 'An 
Early VeistOtt of the Anglo-Saxon Coronation Ceremony 1 , EHR, tvtt (1942), pp. J45-6r. 

* For excellent suggestions on method, see Bouman, Sacring, pp. 50-&9; R. Ehe + ed. p Ordinei 
Cwonrtionh Imperialism MGH n Pontes Iuris Germinici Antiqui, ix (Hanover, i960) h pp. xxiv- 

5(XXV, 

* Ward, 'Coronation Ceremony 1 , pp. 162-3. 

10 Bcttedfctip super reginani quam Edelulfws rex accepst in uxorem, cd. from a now lost Liege MS by 
J. Sirirtond, Himmari archiepistvpi remetisis opera (Paris N 1645), l, pp, 741-4 ; reprinted in MGH, 
Capit* 11, no, 296, pp. 43S-7- (.Tbe couple were married at VerberieK 

11 'Ordines-Studien 11 ► die Krcinung in Frjnkreicli\ Archivfiir Urkuttdettforsdutng,, xv (1938), p. S 
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attributing not only its structure but also its prayer-forms to Hincrnar's 
authorship and ignoring the question of what sources Hincmar might 
have drawn on in existing regal liturgies, whether Frankish or English. 
Scholars have long been aware that *Leofric' and Judith* are related. 
Schramm, asserting the priority of Judith*, neglected the important 
article of Armitage Robinson, where the case for the priority of the 
king's Ordo was soundly based on careful comparison of the prayer- 
texts, showing the Judith* forms to be adaptations, those of Xeofric* 
original' 2 Bouman produced some additional evidence pointing the 
same way, but he was very cautious about attributing a date prc-S56 
to 'the "Leofric" formulary as a whole 1 , insisting only that some of the 
regal blessing-formulae which compose it were available in 8 j6. 15 

As I hope to show, Robinson was substantially correct. But neither 
he nor Bouman really disposed of Schramm's main argument for the 
priority of a queen's Ordo over the king's; namely, the appearance in 
Xeofric* of two passages which Schramm diagnosed as borrowings 
from the Consecratio virgin urn of the Gcksian Sacramentary 1 *- proof 
enough, he claimed, of the dependence of Xeofric* upon Judith' , Tor 
how could anyone in the case of a king have conceived the idea of 
putting a prayer over virgins at the base of the OrdoT^ What are these 
alleged borrowings? First, Schramm observed that the incipit of the 
opening prayer of Xeofric \ s Tc invocamus domine sanctc pater 
umnipotens aetcrne deus', is paralleled in the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries only in the Oratio super and I las Dei. Second, in the 
prayer 'Bcncdic domine hunc prcsulcm principcm', there arc three 
clauses almost identical with a passage in the Consecratio virginum* (It 
was because these clauses do not in fact appear in Judith*, as we have 
it, that Schramm felt forced to hypothesise a lost 'fuller version* - for 
whose existence there is otherwise no evidence at all) Schramm's 
argument has, at first sight, considerable force: even if another possible 
source for either of the two passages in question could be found, 

11 J. A, Rohinsoii, 'The Coronation Order in the Tenth Century * t J TS> XIX (lOlB)* ppr 56-72, 
esp, pp r fj^-jr Schramm had discovered this article by 1038 when he listed it, withouc comment, 
in a bibliography in 'Ordines-Studien lit: die Krotumg in England*, Arthiv Jtir Urkunden- 
fcfxhuttg, xv (1938), p. 308. It is importune co stress that in reprinting hi* 1934 paper in 1968, 
Schramm did not take the opportunity for any serious revision, merely citing Robinson's 
article t Kaiser, p, I<5o. n. I* with (be comment : *$aas Ftotstcllungcn sind - wie ich haflt - dutch 
meine Fcstste Hunger* Uberholt T ( !) r 

" Satrittg, pp, 1 00- J, 1 lew I, ijj* 

u Ed. L. C. Mohlberg, Liber SaeratttMitontm R&menac Eaksitte Ordinis Armi Circuit. (Sacrameti- 
larium Gelasiatiurfi), Rem m Ecclesiastics rum Documents h Series maior, Fontcs tv (Rome, 1958), 
p, JH5. 14 'Ordinet-Studien lll T , p. $ ¥ n. 3. 
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Schramm's explanation, relying on a single source as the model for 
both t would remain the most parsimonious one. But close examination 
of the liturgical sources shows Schramm's to be a false economy. In 
the borrowed clauses of 'Benedic do mine', there arc two critical 
variant readings, one of which occurs in the Gelasian Consecrate 
virginum but not in the Gregorian, the other in the Gregorian but not 
the Gelasian. 16 Only in the Leonine Sacramcntary {Veronense) do borh 
these variants occur: yet the incipit *Tc invocamus 1 does not appear in 
the Leonine virgins* prayer. 17 Thus, since we cannot in any event 
manage with fewer than two sources for these borrowings, we do 
better to deal separately with them. 

*Te invocamus' is an incipit rare but not unparalleled in the Visi- 
gothic Liber Ordittum, 1 ^ where it occurs, for instance, in the Oratio ad 
harhas tondendas, part of what in the Spanish book h still a coming-of- 
age rite adopted by the early church from pagan Roinc. 1 ^ In the 
Gclasian Sacra men tary, a similar prayer has become associated with 
clerical orders. A comparison of these prayers with the opening 
benediction of 'Leofric' is suggestive: 



Gel. 

Dcus cuius procidentia 
crcatura omncs crcrncntcs 
adulta congauttct, propitius 
super nunc famulum tumu 
iuvcDiJia aec.nis theorem 
lac;tantem et florem primis 
auspiciis adtundertteiii 



so 



J Leofric T 

Te mvoramus, 
d.s + p + o. a>d d ut 
bunc famulum tuutn 
quern tuae divine 
d^pensationis 
providentia . , . 
usque ad hunt 
presenmn diem 
iuvenilj fiore 
Laetantcra 
cr&cere concess- 
isti * , * 



Lib. Ord. 

Te invocamus t aeternc 
omnipotent dcus, ut 
abundantia fonti* tuac 
benedicas hunc famulum 
tuum ill Lira . . . 

Postca: O ratio 
, » , rapice propitius . . . 
lit per huius bencdict- 
iojiis cop jam ad 
juvenile m se etatem 
per venire conga udeat 
letabundus . . . tit . . * 
gratiam per manus 
inpositionem aeeipiat, 
si cut David per manus 
Samudis aeccpit quod 
in apo&CoToruul ttiurUtll 
tipo prcfiguratuin est. 

ia Gregorian, ed. J, Deshusses, f.e Sacramttitaire Gfegflritn, Spitilcgiiim iTiburgcnse, xvi (Freiburg, 
I97l)j P' 4^o: "tu itl merore Solatium 1 s wherft the Gelasian reads * consul alio'* But the wordi 
H In te habeat omnia 1 in Che Gclasian have disappeared from the Gregorian version. 

" Ed. C, Mohlberg h Sacramcntarium Vercttense^ R.E.D., Fontes ] (Rome, 193*), pp. 

" Ed, M+ Fcrotin* Mwuim&ita Etctesiae Liturgka, v (Paris, 190+}, p r 294. On such related ex- 
pressions w *Te rogaiRus*, etc, see E. Bishop, 'Liturgical Note 1 to Hit Bank of Cerne, cd. A. B. 
Kuypers (Cambridge, 1902), p. 258. See also Uouinan, Satririg t p. jS, n. i f for *domtne sancce 
pater . . / etc. as *a commonplace of euchoIoRy'. 

™ Ed. Ferotin, p- 37. Sec A. Ouvasae, Le SwramcntQin Gclesiftt (Tomnat, 1958), PP- 45 t- 1 * 

2<t Ed. Mohlberg, p t 229. 
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Regrettably, no comparable Leonine Orafio exists: if it did, we might 
have found here farther evidence for the link which Coebergh traced 
between the sixth-century Roman liturgy and early Spanish texts + ZI 
In any case, it seems just as plausible to suggest that the author of the 
regal blessing drew on a coming-of-age rite as on a nun 1 s consecration, 
especially if he were writing at a time and place in which Spanish texts 
could well have been available. 

In fact the Spanish and insular affinities of the first two Xeofric* 
prayers (Tc invocamus' and *In dicbus\ Bouman suggests, were 
originally one) 21 are so obvious as Co strike any open-minded reader. 
Spanish and insular 'symptoms* abound: plastnatum; de die in diem . ♦ , 
ad meliora proficerej pax et securitas; the antithesis cor-corp us. 23 Relevant 
also are those Leonine affinities which Hohler now shows to be charac- 
teristic of insular as well as Spanish liturgies. 2 * Schramm preferred to 
see *In diebus' as a Virtuosenstuck of a kind 'beloved by the age of Charles 
the Bald', 25 but he adduced no evidence in support of this statement, 
and the liturgical sources of that period will not, I think, afford any* 
Bouman was equally disinclined to sec the obvious: noting the pro- 
nounced use of alliteration in these two prayers, he admitted that 'we 
might be tempted to regard the phenomenon . . . as an indication of 
their insular origin', but he resisted temptation by stalwattly concen- 
trating on a literary tradition that linked Sidonius and Venanrius with 
ninth-century Frankish writers, and finally by appealing to Schramm's 
comment on *thc age of Charles the BaId T . But Bouman, on his own 
admission, started from the assumption that these prayers were West 
Frankish of the mid-ninth century, and then proceeded to find an 
'argument of style . . * entirely consistent with that conclusion'. Thus 
again, he described *Te invocamus' as a wordy oratio of the Frankish- 
Gcrrnan pattern', and Tn dicbus 7 as possibly designed to be pronounced 
'as a "Gallican" benediction', 26 What neither Schramm nor Bouman 
recognised is that not a literary but a liturgical context is of primary 

m C. Coebergh, "Sacramental re Iconjen ct ]iturgic morarabc\ in MifcelJatten titurgka m h&twwtn 

L, C. M(thiberg{2 vok, T Rome, 1948-9). rr, pp, 395-304, 
aS Satfingi p. 102, 

" See F. E. Watwn, The Liturgy and Ritual vf the Celtic Church {Oxford, 18S1), p. n, l; 
Bishop, 'Liturgical Notc\ pp. 252-3; G. Mar^ Ausdrwlnsformen der lateiniscken Liturgiespradien 
btf im U Jht. (Beumn. 1941), pp. 23-9; A. Dold and Eizcnhocfcr T cdi. t Day Irische Palimpsest-^ 
sakramwtar im Clm, 14429 (Bcuron, 19(5+}, p. 88; H, Porter* 'The Origin of the Medieval Rice 
for Anointing the Sick\JT$, n.s* vrt(i9j6). p. 219* 

14 "Service Books', pp, 79-80. Compare idem, 'The Type of Sacramento ry ustd by St Bonifacc\ 
in Stitikt Bonifatius Gedentyabe (Fulda, 1964), pp. 89-9^. 

as Kaiitr, p. 174. ** Swmg, pfj. 60- 1, roi. 
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relevance here. In relation to that context, BoumaiVs mention only of 
Prankish and Gallkan parallels is dangerously misleading when in feet 
extended alliteration, rhymed cola and rhythmic cursus are all well- 
known stylistic features of Spanish and insular liturgies par excellence, 27 
There is one further piece of evidence for the insular origin of 'In 
diebus 1 : the prayer £ Deus qui sub tuae maiestatis arbttrio\ which 
appears in the rite for an abbot* s consecration and which is clearly 
modelled on the king's prayer *ln diebus', is present in no fewer than 
seven liturgical books of English origin, and only in these* 38 Though 
none of them predates the tenth century, the fact that the abbot's 
prayer was then so widely used in England implies its considerably 
earlier adaptation, also in England, from the regal text. 

The second alleged 1 borrowing 1 by the Xeofric* redactor from the 
Gonsecratio virginum consists of three clauses in the series of benedictions 
beginning 'Benedic domine hunc presulem principem\ i0 If, as the 
variants here suggest, the source of these clauses was a Leonine rather 
than a Gelasian or Gregorian Sacramentary, this would itself imply 
early date and the possibility of insular provenance. 30 Further, the 
whole passage beginning 'Sit in cis* (including all our borrowed 
clauses) in the Leonine virgins 1 prayer may originally have existed 
separately as *a traditional form of blessing on solemn occasions*, 31 
and thus lacked any specific connection with virgins only. Certainly its 
wider suitability is shown by its use for the blessings of widows, kings 
and abbots. Thus we need not follow Schramm in regarding the 
presence of these clauses as proof of the dependence of the 'Leofric* 
king's Ordo on 'Judith \ Study of early Christian rites of passage as a 
group shows, not surprisingly, that these were felt to contain a common 

" The fundamental work remains Bishop, Uturgirt Historic [Oxford, 1918), esp. pp. 165-303, 
Sec ako W. Meyer, Ctsammclte Atikatidtitngett zur mittcilateinisdtm Rhythmik {z vols., Berlin, 
s 9Q$)t h PP* 178* K, Polhrira, Die iateimx.he Reintptosa (Berlin, 1925), pp. 309-11; 

L P I3rou> Troblemes liturgiques eh« Saint Isidore \ in IstJoriana (Leon, 1961) t pp. 193-209; 
Do]d and Eizenhueftr, Paliftjpsestiakra»tentnr t pp. 87-9. For the background, set J. N. Hillgarth, 
H Thc Ease, Visigothte Spain and the Irhh\ Stadia Patristka, iv (196 i) s pp + 442-56; idem, J Visi- 
gothic Spain and Early Christian Ireland 1 , Pratctdiqgs of the Hoy a} Irish A(a<femy+ CXtl (ipfo), 
pp. 167-94. 

** Turner, Claudius Pontijiaite. pp. xxicvi-xxxvii. V r Leroajuais, Lfs Pautifiatux Manuscrits des biblio- 
tkiqucs publiqua de Ftanct (4 vols.* Paris, 1937), notes no further instance of this prayer. 

" Schramm, Kaiser, p. 229'. da uses I., in., m, and the beginning of o. famorc te timeat et timore 
diljgat. Tu ci honor sis, tu gaudium, tu voluntas . . / etc.). 

» Above, p. 346 ♦ 

11 O. G, Harrison, The Formulas *'Ad virgine* sacra?" A Study of %ht Sources', Ephcmerides 
Lituigicae, lxvi (1052), pp^ atio-i. Hut R r Men, La CMseaaticn d?s vittgts darts VtgUst remain* 
(Pari j, i954) n P- r(So t n, remains sceptical. 
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quality, such that borrowings from one to another were thought apt: 
from baptism to monastic profession, from the bishop's consecration to 
the king's to the abbot's, from the abbess's to the queen's, and so 
fordid 

If Schramm's case for the priority of 'Judith* must be rejected t can 
the priority of the Xeofric' Ordo as such be affirmed? Bouman thought 
it 'easier to date some of the formulas , r . than the formulary as a 
whole'. 33 But he was needlessly cautious. The near-identical ordering 
of the prayers in Xeofric' and 'Judith' cannot be coincidental. The 
model which Hincmar had before him in S56 opened with 'Te in- 
vocamus', whicli needed relatively little adaptation for a queen; and if, 
on Bouman's own showing, this prayer and 'In diebus' which follows 
it in Xeofric* originally 'belong together', Hincmar could have had 
both available but bypassed the second because he was using *Te 
invocamus* as a prooemium to the consecration prayer which he was 
now casting as a Preface on the pattern of other major rites. 34 Then the 
model gave the Xeofric* anointing-prayer, 'Deus clcctorum\ which 
had to be adapted, in a characteristically Hincmarian style, for a royal 
lady. 35 It seems likely that the model next included the Xeofric' 
benediction-scries beginning 'Benedic do mine hunc prcsulem prm- 
cipem': Hincmar adapted its first clause for Judith - a fact unnoticed 
by Bouman.36 jsf cxt [ n tne model came the blessings 'Omnipotens deus 
dct tibf and "Bcncdic do mine fortitudincm': in these prayers, which 
in Xeofric' consist wholly of scriptural quotations, the adaptation for 
Judith is especially obvious. The only Xeofric* prayer which cannot be 
shown to have influenced 'Judith' is the last, 'Deus perpetuitatis', but it 
was associated with an enthronement-ritual which would not have 
been required at Verb eric. 37 Otherwise, the content and structure of 

a! For some detailed references* see above, chapter 1 0, p r 242, n. 4 and chapter 14 1 p r 334 N 
ru 19. 

•* Sming t p + J53- " Ibid., pp. 100-3, 

n Compare the Old Testament paradigms introduced here with thos* of the consetratio in 
Hincmar^ Ordo of £77, Of the two "quaint words' in the adapted section noted by Bouman, 
Sacrittg, pp. 00, n. 1, and 1 n > as 'not in keeping with the sober and traditional vocabulary of 
the rest of the formub\ Jncijiuam was used by Hincmar in the Annates Berimimu s,a. £68, 
while ejferatum is biblical, 

** The 'Ltofric' series ia largely borrowed from two eighth-century Celasian regal benedictions. 
A further argument for the priority of Lcoftic* is thus the improbability of Hi no mar's having 
drawn directly on the eighth-century Gelasian source for just one clause of Judith*. 

47 Ic was also used as an Oratio super mtfitatucs, which might have been thought inappropriate for 
Judith, The prayer's earliest appearance under this tubric was not, as Schramm and, sur- 
prisingly, Bouman {Saautg, p, 67) seem to have belicved + in the Sacramentary of Fulda 
(f ( p;o) ( but in the Leofrie Missal on the very same folio a* the royal Ordo itself: its last three 
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'Judith 1 implies not only, as B ouman suggested, that Hincmar' s sources 
in 856 included some regal benedictions like those of Xeofric*, hut that 
Hincmar had before him a scries in precisely XcofricY order and with 
the anointing-prayer occupying the same central place. If we add the 
negative evidence that Hincmar had to compose a coronation-prayer 
for Judith presumably because his model lacked one, we need no longer 
leave open Bouman's possibility that 'the Order [of Xeofric'] as such 
may have been composed at a later date than 8j6\ In other words, a 
full king's Ordo of 'Leofric 1 type was in existence by the mid-ninth 
century. 

II. WHERE DOES THE 'lEOfHIc' 'oitDO' COME FROM? 

The editor of the Leofric Missal, F. E. Warren* was convinced that this 
was a Lotharingiaii manuscript. More recently, Ward has claimed on 
'paleographies 1 grounds' that the 'Leofric' Ordo was evidence for 
'Flanders 01.900*, Bouman, independently, inferred that the regal 
benedictions in the Leofric book 'arc undoubtedly of West Frankish 
origin 1 though remaining no more than an ''outsider" 3 on the 
continental side of the Channel, while Robinson having established 
the dependence of 'Judith' on 'Leofric' thought that this showed the 
latter to have been 'current in Rhdms before 856\ 38 Now since the 
material in a liturgical (or any other) manuscript may originate in a 
different location from that in which the manuscript itself was written, 
it may seem odd that none of these three scholars seriously considered 
the possibility that Xeofric' was English. Perhaps embarrassed or 
irritated by the chauvinism (real or imagined) of earlier and insular 
writers, 39 Robinson, Ward and Bouman, and I myself until recently, 
were very ready to accept indications of a continental origin for the 
earliest extant royal Ordo. Fortunately Hohler has now addressed the 

lines immediately precede the Or Jo's opening rubric on £"0.303 v. The prayer reappears, along 
with the two benedictions preceding it in 'Leofric*, to form a Benedktio printipis* following 
blessings of banner and weapons, in a twelfth-century Cracow Pontifical, ed, W, Abraham, 
inPebka Akademja: Umiejttuosci Hist.-Fii Razprawy, Ser. n , 41, no. 1 (Cracow, 1927}, pp. 
but according to Ward* 'Anglo-Saxon Coronation*, p. j+6 t m j t this pontifical was written in 
Lotharingia, The quite targe variants in the texts of 'Dcui perpctuitatii T suggest wide currency, 
but its history, whether English Or continental, before f . (too remains unknown r the Leofric 
Missal shows ir in use for both warrior and king, but who borrowed from whom? 
" Ward. 'Coronation Ceremony', p, x6j ; Boutmti, Stcringy pp. 10; 1 j+; Robinson, 'Coronation 
Order', p, 63 > 

" E.g. W. MaskeU, Mammmto ritualia ecdesiae Angticanite, and edn {3 vols,, Oxford, 1 88 1), n* 
pp. x-xi; H. A. Wilson, *The English Coronation Orders', J TS t n (1901)* PP- 481-504- 
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problem without inhibitions: after demonstrating the extreme com- 
plexity of the make-up of early liturgical books, he has argued that the 
Leofric Missal, though it contains LotharingiaLn and West Frankish 
material and is written in a continental hand, is in fact an English book, 
and that parts of it, especially in its 'pontifical* section, may be as old 
as the 'sixth or seventh century 1 Although Hohler himself has been 
concerned with the book as a whole rather than with the royal Or Jo 
as such, his conclusions at once require and enable us to take a fresh 
look at Xeofric 1 and the problem of origins, 41 

Certain features of the Xeofric 1 prayer- texts are suggestive of early 
date and/or insular provenance. First, 'Omnipotens deus det tibi* and 
'Benedic fortitudinem , 1 composed of quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, have only early parallels in regal liturgies, and they centre on the 
linked concepts of divine favour and the blessings of nature - identi- 
fiable themes of insular FiirstenspiegelA 2, Second, the Frankish bene- 
diction, 'Bencdic domine hunc prcsulcm principem', in my view of 
Merovingian origin, is adopted unchanged: since the use of the term 
pre su I for the king 43 was barely acceptable to ninth- and tenth-century 
clerics, 4 * it had probably got into the English Ordo early enough to 
have become traditional by the end of the ninth century. Thirdly, the 
ideological content of 'Te mvocamus\ of 'In diebus* and of the 

** 'Service Books", pp, 69-70, The assertion, p. 80, that Boumao Accepted* that 'the 

[Teofric h ] Ordo is English' is a little misleading, however: this may be, as Mr Hohler implies, 
the only reasonable inference from Bouman's work, but liouman himself in fact repeatedly 
affirmed (Sacring, pp. io, 61 , 102, 144, 153-4) the West Frankish origin of both 'the formulary* 
and its component prayers and procedures. That is why the present paper still needed to be 
written, 

11 Since completing this paper, I have learned through the kindness of Professor Julian Brown of 
Mrs Elaine Dragt's unpublished Oxford D.Phil, dissertation (1978) , 'Bishop Leofric and 
Exeter Cathedral Chapter : a reassessment of the Manuscript Evidence*, Mrs D rage has; produced 
very strong palcographical reasons for believing that the Leofric Missal was written in 
Lotharingia, at St Vaast, Arras, f .8So, Nevertheless, in view of St Vaast's geographical position 
in the Rheims archdjocese, of ninth-century contacts between England and Flanders, and of the 
diverse origins of the liturgical material in the Leofric Missal, my arguments for the Anglo- 
Saxon origin of the king's Or do itself will I hope stand independently of the MS's provenance. 
J am very grateful to Mrs Drage for discussion of all these points, 

tt H. H. Anton, Furstenspieget md Herrscherethos vt da Kw&lingtrzdt (Bonn, lQ<Sg) T pp, 

u Aurelian of Aries addressed Theudebert as praesut: MGH, Epp. m + p. 124. For the late antique 
context, see J, Stranb, *Zur Ordination von Bischofen und Beamten in dec ehristlichen 
5patantike\ in MttHus* Festschrift T. Kiauser (Minister, 1964). pp* 330-45, at p. 342. Compare 
Isidore, Sttttmtiae, PL lxjcxul 721 : "Dcdit deus principibus praesuUrum/ 

14 See BoumaJir Sacring, p, 164, for the original reading ( L hos praesulcs principes') in the Sacra- 
mentary of Angouletne t and pp r 374 and iBo, for alterations in West and East Frankish Ordines 
of the later ninth and tenth centuries. For * hunc praeelectum prindpem* in the mature version 
of the Second English Ordo, see Claudius Peniifatils ir, c± Turner, p. 94. 
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additional material in 'Deus electoruirT and 'Bcncdic dominc hunc 
presulem principenV 45 is reminiscent of such Spanish and insular texts 
as die Visigothic regal Mass, 46 the eighth-century Gelasian regal 
prayers 'Deus pater gloriae* and 'Christe deus oriens' 47 (both of these 
showing 'Spanish symptoms'), of Pseudo-Cyprian and the Irish 
Colkciio Canonum, and of the letters of Boniface, Cathwulf and 
Alarin.* 3 In all these, the emphasis tends to be on the king as judge 
rather than as war-leader, on the king's protective function in relation 
to his people in general rather than to the Church and its ministers in 
particular, and on royal rights rather than royal duties. 

It seems plausible for several reasons that an English Ordo should have 
provided the basis for Hincmar's Ordo of 836, The historical context is 
right* Charles the Bald had himself been anointed in 848, and his second 
son was anointed sub-king of Aquitainc in 855.^ Charles and Hincmar 
would have planned the consecration of the thirteen-year-old Judith 
with a view to enhancing her status amongst the West Saxons, a people 
notorious in the ninth century for the scant respect they accorded kings 1 
wives. 50 There was obviously no West Saxon queen s Ordo for Hincmar 
to borrow, 51 and neither, it seems, was there any West Frankish one: 
hence the need to adapt a king's Ordo, as in 856, or to compose a new 
rite, as for Ermcmxude in S66^ z But why should Hincmar not have 
adapted a West Frankish king's ordo in 856? It is possible that an 
English rite would in any case have been thought more apt for someone 

** The materia! in these prayers foe which no louicc has been identified amounts in 'Deus 
elector 11m* to the phrase l 'regnique fastigia in comiliis acientiae ei acquit ace iudicii semper 
assequi*, and a reference to 'plebs commissa*; m L Bcnedic domine* to nearly all of clause o. 
and all of p. : 'per cuam discat commissi sapientiam regni gubernacula modcrari, ut semper 
fclix, semper a te gaudertt, tie tuis iilereatur brnchdiS gnitulari N ct actqrnis valcat eomrnerciii 
copulari, Ut qucm tu nobis hodie tua misericordia iucundum prqsetltare dignatus es T rua facias 
multorum anno rum oirriculjs protecuotre seen rum.' The stylistic similarities here are with 
eighth-century regjJ benedictions, 

- * Liber Ordiiiuiit^ pp. 295-6. 

47 Ed, fiouman, p. ioo f from the Sacra mentary of Gellorie. On the component? and dating of the 
eighth-century CJclasiart, sec C. Vogel, I/ttrodnafon aux sources dt VhistotTt dn cutte thtetlen 
(Spoleto, 1966), pp, 58-67. 

** For details of these insular texts, see Anton > FiiTsUnspicget, pp, 67-131. 

** Annates Beftinimii, SM r 848. 855, cd. F. Grat tt ai, pp. 55, 71. 

60 Ann. Berfj'rL, p« 73^ Asser h Vita Alfrtdi, ed. W, Stevenson (repr. with introduction by D* 
Whitclock, Oxford^ 1959), p- h, with Stevensoi*'* comments:, pp, 200-1. 

i;i It is just possible that a Mercian queen's Ordo existed; Professor Whitelock reminds me that 
in a charter of 86o r W, C, Birch. Cartuterwm Snxomcum (3 vols., London, i$&$~9) (hereafter 
cited as BCS), no. 524, Burgred's queen Ethels with appears as 'pari coronata stemma regali\ 
which could imply a consecration-rite for her, paralleling her husband's. But how could 
Hincmar have got hold of such an Ordo? jEchelwulf would be an unlikely middleman. In any 
evenr h Hincmar in 856 clearly adapted a fcjrif's rite. 

fiB MGH, Capita u, pp. 453-5- 
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becoming an English queen. But it is also hkcly that no fixed rite as yet 
existed in West Francia; there the continuous history of royal con- 
secrations only begins in 848 and the Ordmcs tradition can be traced 
back no further than 8 69. 5 3 For England the picture is rather different. 
It is not so much that the virtual absence of liturgical evidence here, 54 
as compared with the dozen or so surviving Frankish sacr amenta tries 
and pontificals of the later eighth and earlier ninth centuries^ 5 pre- 
cludes any argument from silence; for royal Otdines do not quickly 
become regular features of such books. (Equally, for the later tenth 
century when the English evidence becomes more plentiful, it would 
be easy to misinterpret the contrast between the regular appearance of 
a royal Ordo in Anglo-Saxon pontificals with the continuing rarity of 
such appearances in contemporary French books: the contrast is a 
symptom of varying degrees of royal power and ecclesiastical centralisa- 
tion in the two realms.) It is rather that there is actually more English 
than Frankish evidence for the indigenous practice of royal consecration 
in the late eighth and early ninth centuries. Certainly the English 
evidence comes from Northumbna and Mercia, 56 not Wcsscx. But in 
view of the relations between the three kingdoms at this period, it 
seems unlikely that West Saxon kings would have neglected their 

" Sec my comment* above, chapter 7 a p. 137, with tin. 3 and 4, for full bibliographical 
references. The consecration of £69 was a Lotharingian affair but the Ordo used, because of its 
influence on that of ^77, is the fount of a West Prankish liturgical tradition. The Supplemented 
Gregorian, of bourse, unlike the eighth-century Gelasian. contained no formulas for royal 
consecration. Such formulae, and full Ordittes, begin to reappear in sacramrntaries and ponti- 
ficals from the later ninth and tenth centuries onwards. For the Ordo secundum occidental see 
below T 354 , n r 6dr 

** For the few mere fragments surviving, see K, Gatnber, Codiets IMitrgici Ltttini Antiquiorcs, and 
edn (Freiburg, 1968), pp. 150-1, 227-32, 

" Vogel, Inimiuakn an* sources, pp. Si -2, 185-6. For ninth-century MSS of the Gregorian, see 
now the cdn of Deshusscs, pp. 

" Northumbrian Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s,a. 795 in the 'Northern 1 recension, ed P D, Thorpe, 
R.S, (London, iStfO, p- 105, trans, ~D- Whitelock, English Historical Documents (London 1 955), 
p. 1 66; and Symeon of Durham. Hisioria Rcgum, ed. T. Arnold, R.S. (London, iS&i), p. 58: 
both these draw on a lost set of Northunibrian annals nearly contemporary with the events 
they describe, Mercia; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 785 (for 787), ed- Thorpe, pp. 06-7, trans. 
Whicelock T Documents, p r 166 (the L A' text here drawing on lost Mercian annals}; BC5 no. 170 
(Ceolwulf I referring to his constcrMio by the archbishop of Canterbury), on which see now 
K. Harrison, The Framework of Anglo-Saxon History (Cambridge, 197°), p. J- M, WaUace- 
Hadrill, Early Medieval History (Oxford, io?6) T pp r 158^ is helpful, but in my view over- 
estimates frankish influence. Of the decrees issued by the Synod of Chelsea (787), A. W. 
Haddan and W. Stubbs, cds., Councils and Ec dc siastkal Documents (j vols., Oxford, 1869-75), 
IN, PP- 45jf > li- 'E* ordinatione et honore regum", refers to the king as christus doming but 
this need not imply per se a Mercian royal consecration-rite, as has sometimes been alleged. 
The novelty in 787, however, may well have lain in the pre-mortem succession, rather than 
the 'hallowing*, of OAVi son: see my comment in 'Inauguration Ritual^, in P, H, Sawyer 
and I. N r Wood, eds., Early Medieval Kingship [Leeds, 1977); above, o. 3fK 
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neighbours' practice, 57 or that ^thelwulf and hts advisers would have 
exported in 856 anything other than a West Saxon rite; unlikely too 
that ^thelwulf would have agreed to Judith's being anointed had he 
not been so himself, which could well mean taking the West Saxon 
fixed rite back at least to his accession in 839, if not to Egbert's in 802 
or even Beorhtric's in 786. 

How much older could 'Leofric* be? All its datable sources arc 
considerably older than the mid-ninth century. The Benedict io chrismatis 
which forms the basis of 'Deus electorum* is Gelasian, and, like the 
Spanish sources discussed above, could have been available in England 
as early as the sevendi century, 58 'Bcnedic dominc hunc presulem 
principcni' is largely composed from two series of regal benedictions 
whose earliest extant source is eighth-century Gelasian but which 
themselves could fit very well in a Merovingian context. The origins 
of royal anointing in England cannot be explored here; nor can the 
further intriguing problem of possible Celtic precedents. 59 But if 
'Lcofric* represents an English fixed rite dating from the first half of the 
ninth century at the latest, then the search for origins could take us 
back a century or more before that. 

in, 'leofhic' in relation to ^egbert'/^analet 1 

if the Xeofric' Ordo preserves the West Saxon usage of prc-856, what 
of its brother-Oftfe, 'EgbertY'Lanalct*? Here Schramm's view, that 
'Egbert'/'Lanalct* is an amplification of Xcofric, has retained the 
assent of all subsequent scholars. Apart from the setting of the Ordo 
within the Mass, which even if a late feature 60 need not affect our view 
of the Ordo itself, the two characteristics of this alleged longer version* 

47 Compare the evidence for the elaboration of the West Saxon royal genealogy during the first 
half of the ninth century, probably to emulate that of the Mercian kings: sec K r Sisam, ' Anglo- 
Saxon Royal Genealogies', Proceedings of the British Academy, xxxek (r^53), pp. 287-5 +8, D. 
Dumvillc, 'Kingship, Genealogies and Regnal Lists 3 , in Sawyer and Wood, Early Medieval 
Kingship, pp. 72-104* at p. 73 , cites some later Scottish and Iri&h evidence for a link between 
genealogies and inauguration rituals (the recitation of the new king's genealogy is part of the 
king-making), and, pp. 74- J > shows the legitimising function of genealogies and king-lists on 
the continent, 

" H> Mayr-Hartiugt The Coming of Christianity to Anglo-Saxon England (London, 1972), pp. 
10" 8-8.2, 272-5* 

" For references, see my paper* above, chapter B t p. 312 and chapter 11, p. 278. 

See now J. PreJog, 1 Sind die WeihesaJbungen insularen Ursptungs?', Friihmitteiaiterlkhe 

Studies *m PP- 303-5*5. 

** See T. Klauser in Jahrbuch fUt Litutgiewhsttuchaju xiv (it^S), p. 461* though on pp + 289-91 of 

my dissertation, I adduced some evidence that early ninth-century Prankish inaugurations 

might have been set within the Mass. 
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arc first, the insertion of the prayer 'Dcus qui populis 1 between the first 
and second prayers of Xcofric, and second, the presence of 'much more 
explicit rubrics*. But 'Dens qui populis* is clearly a late interpolation 
in an existing Ordo^ 1 and therefore irrelevant to our dating problem. 
Neither do the 'more explicit rubrics* constitute in themselves an 
indication of later date by comparison with 'Leofric\ any more than 
short or non-existent rubrics necessarily imply early date. We know 
that in the ninth century, the prayer texts for a major rite would be 
copied out in a rotuk, while the detailed instructions on movement, 
gesture and so on would be set out separately in an or do J 11 Although it 
was only from the tenth century onwards that it became normal prac- 
tice to work from a single text, there are plenty of earlier examples, 
especially in baptismal and ordination rites, of detailed indications 
already being inserted in rubrics between the prayers. The very fact 
that the final, rather full rubrical direction of 'EgbcrtY'Lanalet 1 actually 
appears in '1^6:^ too, 63 shows that the presence or absence of full 
rubrics will provide no sure criterion for relative datings, 'Lcofric' may, 
indeed, have been intended for performance in just the same way as 
'Egbert* or Xanalct', but with its officiants using a separate guidebook 
of ritual instructions. 

'Archaic traits' were ]ong since recognised in the 'EgbertY'Lanalet* 
rubrics. 64 My own somewhat extended list runs as follows: 

(i) In three rubrics, all the participating bishops are termed pontijices. 
Though this usage is extremely rare in early medieval liturgical 
sources, the word pontifex for * bishop' does occur twice in rubrics in 
the Visigothic Liber Ordinum. 6s In the probably ninth-century Ordo 
secundum occidental^ the term will refer to an archbishops but in other 
liturgical sources of this period it always denotes the pope. In the sixth 
and seventh centuries, writers used pontifex and episcopus intcrchange- 

A The 'Egbert* scribe had no space to copy out the whole prayer N but seems to have been clumsily 
copying the rubric of his model {req. in agapite libri). See Bourn an, Sticting, pp. ioo-j. 

" Sec Hincmar** letter to Adventius of MeEz^ and the excellent discussion of this evidence 
m M. Alldrieu, "Le Sacte episcopal d'apres Hincmar de Reims*, RHE t XLVlll (1953)* pp, 

" See below, pp. 35S-9* 

** G H Wattz, 'Die Formeln der deutschen Konigs- und der rbmischen Kaiser- Kroaung vom 10. 
bis zum 12, Jht.\ Abhtindlungtn der kQiiigUthttt Gesellschaft der WiiS&isthaftM iu Gottmgai+ 
Xviii(jS73} j p. 21 i E. Eichmaon, "Konigs- und fJischofswcibe\ Siteungsber irfrfe der bayerijehtn 
Akadanif der Uyitsenschd/ten, PhiL-Hist. Kiasse t vi (1938). p, 26. 

" Ed Firotin, pp> 6t t 54J. 

'* Ed. Elie, Ordiaes, pp. 3-5, I see no reason to link this Ordo with 816 and thus to interpret its 
pontifex as 'the pope'. 
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ably; 67 but thereafter there is a tendency (in Bcdc, for instance) for the 
latter term to be used for 'bishop', the former for * arch bishop 1 or 
*pope\ The unspecialised sense of pontifices in our Ordo could thus be 
an indication of early date; and it may be worth noting that both 
pontifex and episcopus were translated by Anglo-Saxon bitfeop.^ The 
absence of early English liturgical material for comparison is very 
unfortunate. 

(ii) The anointing-rubric shows the literal application of an Old 
Testament model: oil is to be poured out from a horn over the king's 
head, with the antiphou 'Uncserunt Salomoncm 1 . As in contemporary 
rites of episcopal consecration, the emphasis is on the collective nature 
of the central act: one bishop pours the oil, the rest anoint. 69 There is 
no need to postulate a special link here with the circumstances of 751 : 
the Solomon-model, wclLattested in Merovingian sources, remained 
potent in the ninth century, 70 With Hincmar, the mo Jus of royai 
anointing seems to have taken on new affinities with contemporary 
rites of baptism and of episcopal consecration. The very explicit Old 
Testament symbolism, which distinguishes 'Egbert'/Xanalet 1 from all 
other western Ordines (and which finds parallels in the prayer texts too, 
as 'Leofric 1 showed) seems likely to be old. 71 It could also be insular, 
for Old Testament typology is at least as prominent in Anglo- 
Saxon historical and hagiographical writings of the seventh and 
eighth centuries as in contemporary Prankish products, and Fournier 
long ago drew attention to 'les tendances bibliqucs* in the Irish 
canons." 

,7 This is also true of "Egbert '/'Lander', where in the final section the officiants arc termed 
episcopi. See below, p r 358. 

** Eddi* Vita. Wtifrilhi. ed r B r Coign ve (Cambridge, 1937) nearly always keeps ponlifex for his 
hero Wilfrid (wham he occasionally also calls tpisccpus)^ and renders 'archbishop' by anhi- 
episcopus, never pontifex. In M, Richier, ed., The Canterbury Professions (Torquay, 1973), there 
seems to bt no case of pontifex for 'bishop', though nos. 1 and 19 contain rare appearances of 
pontifex for 'archbishop' in the late eighth and ninth centuries, 

" The 'Egbert' rubric is perfectly clear: 'Unus ex pontificibus" is the subject of "verget oleum** 
I cannot see why Schramm and Houman follow Greenwell in seeking to emend the text, 
and their punctuation has no manuscript support. The collective nature of Old Testament 
public king-makings was rightly stressed by J. De Pange, Le Hoi trts thritiw (Paris, 1949), 
pp. +0-30, 

" Amon* Fiirstmspiegei pp. $I t wkh A. 3I t 4JO-3, gives references 

n Eichmann, 'Die rechtliche und kirchenpolitische Bedeutung der Kaisersalbung im Mittelaltcr 1 , 

Ftstschrift G, Hertlitig (Kempten, 1913), p. 264. For the possible modelling of the final section 

of the Ordo on Solomon's inauguration* see below, p. 359. 
71 P. Fournier, 'Le Liber ex lege, Moyst et les tendances bibliques du droit canonjque irlandais*. 

Revue Ccltiqut l xyx (loop), pp. 2^-34; on Anglo-Saxon material, Mayr-Harting, Canting of 

Christianity* pp, 139-41* 104-10. 
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(iii) The principes join with the pontifces in handing over the sceptre. 
This surely represents a transitional phase in the evolution of a part of 
the inauguration ritual which, by the tenth century, would be monopo- 
lised by clergy* This is the only extant Ordo to prescribe the active 
participation of iaymen within the liturgical rite proper 73 - in striking 
contrast with the West Frankish Ordincs tradition from Hincmar 
onwards. Linking the appearance of the principes at this point with their 
and the people's role in the acclamation and enthronement which 
conclude the Ordo^ I am tempted to compare the evidence for lay 
participation in the deportatio ad cathedram in Frankish episcopal con- 
secration rituals. 74 Clearly, the sceptre is the central Herrschaftszekken 
in our Ordo (there is, wc recall, no coronation). This short sceptre has 
Old Testament and specifically Davidic connotations, signifying law 
as equity (as against the long virga - law as chastisement), but it also has 
Germanic ones, 75 Did early English kings have sceptres? Even if we 
leave the Sutton Hoo whetstone aside, we should perhaps treat the 
reference of Boniface to sceptra imperii Angtorum when writing to an 
English king 76 as more than rhetorical metonymy- The absence of any 
special tradition-prayer for the sceptre in the Ordo (compare Hincmar 's 
*Accipe seep t rum* and later similar formulae) is a further sign of early 
date. 

(iv) The use of a helmet {galea} 77 rather than a crown has often been 
noted as archaic. While coronation was practised from at least the 
mid-ninth century in West Francia and the early tenth century in 
England, evidence for the helmet as a royal Hemchaftszeicken among 
Germanic peoples is considerably earlier. 75 Whether any regular 

TJ That is, apart from their role in ritualised election procedures witliin the church* 
" Bishops alone performed this at Wilfrid's ordination? Eddius, Vita IVHjridi, c, xii, ed. B. 
Colgrave (Cambridge, 1927), p. 26. But for lay participation, sec Gregory of Tours h Historic 
Francoram, m, ed. B. Krusch and W. Levison, MGH, SS rer. Mcrov., I, i + p. (>p; and the 
sources cited by E. Martene, Di Antique Ecde stae Ritibus (+ vols., Antwerp, 1736), n T pp + 80-1. 
Andrieu, 'le Sacrc episcopal*, p. 63, infers continuity in this usage from Merovingian times, 
though it is attested in liturgical books only from £.900, 
7B A. Gauert, 'Das "Szeptcr" von Sutton Hoo\ in P. Schramm, HerrtchafLszekhen und Stoats- 
symbotik (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1954-6), 1, pp. 260-801 and K, Hiuck, 'Halsring und Ahnenstab als 
herrschcrliche Wiirdezeichen', ibid., pp. 145-31^; S> L h Cohen, 'The Sutton Hoo Whetstone', 
Speculum* xli (1966), pp. 436-70; L. S. Bruce-Mitford, Aspects of Anglo-Saxon Archaeology 
(London, 1074), pp t 0-7, 70^7 + 
" Boniface to iBthelbald of Mercia, ed. M + Tangl, MGH, Epp. set, i p no, 73, P- 14& 
n 'Egbert* gives : "Hie omnes pontifices sumunt galfum [sic] ct pouant super caput ipstus.. 1 
'* Pauhis Diaconus, Hishria LangobardoTum, ed, Waitz, MGH t SS. rer. Lang. + p. 59* See also 
H. Jankuhn, 'HcrrschafEszeiclien aus vor- und fruhgeschfchtiichen Fgndcn fsJordeuropa&' ± in 
Schramm, Hcrrschajiszeicheii, i t pp. 113-14. 
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Anglo-Saxon practice may be inferred from the Sutton Hoo helmet, 79 
or from the dying Beowulf's handing-over of his gold-mounted 
helmet to his successor, 80 is debatable. But that a helmet did remain the 
prime royal headgear in ninth-century England is suggested by lin- 
guistic evidence which Josef Kirschncr has expertly assembled. 81 Until 
about 900, die Latin corona was almost invariably translated by the 
Anglo-Saxon heag\ but thereafter, West Saxon writers nearly always 
used helm and cynehelm instead to convey the concrete meaning of 
royal crown*, btag being then restricted to religious contexts ('crown 
of glory*, and so on). This change in linguistic usage may be seen as the 
outcome of a search for a more precise terminology* which itself 
reflected the reality of an Anglo-Saxon practice persisting throughout 
the ninth century: in other words, still around 900, the chief royal 
headgear actually was a cynehelm and not an open circlet {beag). We 
know, however, that precisely in the early tenth century a royal Ordo 
became current in England in which the use of a crown was pres- 
cribed 82 {though the crown did not necessarily immediately oust the 
helmet as an alternative Hemchaftszekhcn) ; and it may also be relevant 
that the earliest numismatic portrayal of a crowned head in England 
dates from die reign of Adielstan,^ It is possible that the galea of the 
Egbert and Lanalet books simply reflected the standard West Saxon 
terminology of tlic period when they were written, corona and galea 
being then perhaps treated as interchangeable (just as cynehelm, and even 
helm, were used to render * crown of thorns'!). 84 But it seems more 
likely, in view of the Xanalet* scribe's possible difficulty with the 
word,* 5 that galea in these two manuscripts faithfully reproduces a 
model dating from the period, that is, pre-ooo, when the helmet was 

Bruce-Mitfordr Anglo-Saxon Auhaeofog y, pp. 198-25^ 
* a Beowulf, lines 2809-15, 

11 Herr Kirschncr generously informed mc of this material in a series of personal communications 
in 1973- I should stress that I alone im responsible for the historical inferences 1 have drawn 
from it. Sec now J, Kirschner, Die Bezckfimuigeit fur Krdnz und Krone im AUenglisthm, \n- 
augural dissertation Munich, 1975, esp, pp. 14+ff. , I77f£ t 

M 1 accept the dating of the Second English Ordo by Turner* Claudius Pontificals, pp. xxxii-raxiii. 
f hope to deal more fully with this Onfa in a forthcoming study. 

,B See C. E. Blunt, "The Coinage of Athebtan*, in British Numismatic Journal hii (1974). pp- 
35-160. Hitherto kings had normally been shown wearing diadems, Mr Blunt interestingly 
notes (p. 47) the comparison with the similar crown worn by Athelstan in the frontispiece to 
the Lift cfCuthbert in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 183, fo.iv (a contemporary 
picture). I am very grateful to Mr Blunt for kindly confirm ing this point. 

** For instance by jdfric: Hen Kirsthner comments that this would seem *an unlikely trans- 
lator's choice, if not motivated by a rather old, strong and finally lexically "petrified" role of 
the Teutonic royal helmet*. See Die BiZikhnurigm, pp. 187-8* io8~p ± i$2. 

* 5 According to Doblc, p. Gz, this word in the 'Lanalet 1 rubric is 'much blurred*. 
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the royal headgear. The rubric probably preserves the memory of a 
practice long outmoded by the time it was recorded: gaka betokens 
both Englishness and antiquity. 



The last and perhaps the most significant point in a comparison of 
Xeofric 1 with Egbert*/ Xana let 1 is the near-identity of their final 
sections, fall rubrics and all. Xeofric 1 in fact preserves in one passage 
what is evidently the original reading: 



Tunc dicat omnk populus 
cum cpiscopis"* in. via bus 



Vivat rex ill. in sempiternum, 
R. Amen. 



Et coniirmabitur cum 
benedictione omni poptilo 
in solid regnip ei osculant 
principes in irmpitcmum 
dicerutcs Amcn h Amcri h 
Amcn H 



Deus perpetuitatis . . . 
. . . ct defendas. Per. 



Rectitudo regis esc noviter 
ordinati et in solium 
sublimati populo tria 
prccepta sibi subditQ 
prccipcre* 



'Egbert' 

Et dicat omnis populus 
tribus vicibus cum 
episeopis et presbyteris 

Vivat rex .N. in 
rempitcrnum H 



Tunc confirmabitur cum 
benedictioue omiiij 
populus et osculandum 
pruiripem in sernpitemum 
dicit. Amen. Amen, Amen. 
Tunc dicunt orarioncm 
wptimarn supra regem, 

Deus perpctuitatis . . . Per, 

[Mass prayers] 
Primum maadatum regis ad 
populum hie vidcre pates. 

Hectitucfo regis est noviter 
□rdinati et in solium 
sublimati haet tria precepta 
populo Christiana sibi 
subdito predperc. 



Et dicat omnis populus 
tribus vicibus cum efriscopis 
et picsbitcns 

Vivat rex ,N, in 
scmpiternum, R.Amen. et 
venit omnis popuJus ad 
□scularidum principem 
scmpiternum. 

Tunc confirmabitur cmn 
benediction? ista. 



Dcus perpct . . f 
[Mass prayers] 



In primis ut ccclcsia dci ct omnis populus chrisrianus vcram pacem servent in omni tempore, 
ft, A men, 

AJiud est ut rapacitates et omnes inlquitat.es omnibus gradibu* uitcrdicat. R.Amen. 

Tertjum est ut in omnibus iudiciis aeauitatcm ct misericordiam praccipiat ut per hoc 44 nobis 

indulgeat misericordiam suam*' clemens et miscricors dcus, R.Amen. 



Here is a discrete ritual bloc composed of acclamation and enthrone- 
ment. Again the active participation of the principes here, and the 

Bouman, Sa&ing, p. i68 p wrongly gives t 'cum cpiscopa'. 
* T + Lanalet" omits 'R.Amen* here and after the second and third clauses. See Doble, p, 63. 
" 'Lanalet' gives, instead of *per hoc', l sibi et\ 
■* 'Lanalet' B ivcs *suam miser icordiam'i *Leofric* omits "suam'. 
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direct drawing on Old Testament models, go might indicate an early 
date: in later Ordines, clerically performed chants would take the place 
of this coUaadatio.^ That 'Lcofric' preserves the correct technical sense 
afconfirmatio =■ enthronement is borne out by the subsequent reference 
to the king as in solium sublimatus. The term principes reappears, evi- 
dently denoting a more restricted group than the whole acclaiming 
populus : those who took a hand in the tradition of the sceptre now come 
forward to kiss the new king in a ritual of recognition > not (as Schramm 
supposed) an act of feudal homage. The issuing of governmental 
precepta by the rex no v iter ordinatus to his subjects was a natural corollary. 
The content of these precepta can be paralleled in insular sources - not 
only, as Schramm implied, in mid- tenth-century Anglo-Saxon laws, 
but in earlier Iaws, g2 and most notably in earlier Latin prose-writers: 
Pseudo-Cyprian, Boniface and Alcuin* 93 The programmatic formula- 
tion: 'rcctitudo regis est . , . haec tria preciperc' is reminiscent of the 
Irish canon-collection's: justitia regis justi haec est . . / or 'sunt septem 
quae omni regi convenient . . /, Pseudo-Cyprian's *Justitia regis est\ 
and Alcuin*s 'regis bonitas est . . and 'regis cst T . g4 



CONCLUSION 

Leaving open the problem of where royal anointings may first have 
been practised, I have tried merely to show good reasons for admitting 
Wilson's claim of 1 901 that 4 perhaps the earliest of all known western 
coronation [sic] orders is one contained m an English servicebook\ fl * 
and for regarding that Ordo itself as English. I have also suggested that 
the Ordo is represented not only by 'Lcofric* but by 'Egbert 7 *Lanalct* 
too. Is it fortuitous that the earliest surviving Ordo should be an 

" Schramm, Kaiser t p. 2jB, notes m Reg., I. 30 and D*n., 2, 4 as models for the acclamation 
*VWa* rex ill. in scmptornunt'. But he neglected the much more significant 1 PaiaL 39. 2*~4* 
where the role of the principet is set out: "Unverimt t , t Salomonem , . . Seditque Salomon 
super solium Domini in regeru pro David, patre suo; et cunctis placuit, et paruit omnis 
Israel, Sed et universi principes et potentes . . . dederunt manum, et subjecti (berime Salomon! 
regi, 1 Compare a] so 11 Paral. 33. 20. 

B1 E, H. Xantorowici, Laades Rt'giae (Berkeley t 1946), pp. 78-80. 

,a Compare the preface and cap.i of Jnc*i laws, ed. F. Licbermann h Die Gtsetzt dtr Angthathitti 

(Halle, 1903-16), I, p. 88; also Alfred^ cap -4, 2, ibid., p. J0 t ( H Swa wc cac scttaS be eallum 

hadum' corresponding to the 'omnibus grid lb of the precept*} r 
** Pseudo-Cyprian, ed r 5. Hellmann. p, 51; Boniface, MGH, Epp, xK i, p^ H7; Alcuin, MGH, 

Epp„ iv T pp. si, 17^ 203, etc, 
M F, W. H, Wasserschleben, Die Irisihe Kartonmsammtttttg, 2nd edti (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 77, 81; 

Pseudo-Cyprian and Alcuin as cited in preceding note. 
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English one? Perhaps - if a seventh-century Visigothic or Celtic rite 
ever existed. But in any case> this particular survival may have its own 
significance. Whatever the gap between the introduction of royal 
anointing in England* in the eighth century at the latest, and the 
establishment of a fixed rite, the liturgical tradition here seems to have 
been remarkably stable : if I am right, the same Ordo was used for West 
Saxon kings through most (if not all) the ninth century, and it was then 
very largely incorporated in the new Ordo current from the early tenth 
century until the close of the Anglo-Saxon period. In West Francta, by 
contrast, if a fixed rite existed before the mid^ninth century (and the 
evidence implies, rather, the continued use of Merovingian regal 
benedictions for early Carolingian king-makings) it was wholly aban- 
doned by Hincmar whose Ordines seem to be quite original com- 
positions; then a Sens tradition distinct from that ofRhcims developed 
in the later ninth century; and a further break came in the tenth 
century with the importation of the English rite into West Francia. 96 
If the relatively early introduction of a fixed rite in England may be 
explained in terms of the precocious political and ecclesiastical centra- 
lisation already achieved by the eighth century (had more evidence 
survived, jEthelheard of Canterbury might have appeared a figure 
comparable to Julian of Toledo or Hincmar of Rheims), the sub- 
sequent persistence of that rite through the ninth, tenth and most of 
the eleventh centuries reflects the continuity of English kingship and of 
the independent liturgical traditions of the English Church. As a 
witness to some of the political realities, as well as the political ideas, 
linking pre-Viking England with the age of the Conqueror, the first 
Anglo-Saxon Ordo can claim the attention of historians as well as 
liturgists. Xeofric' and 'Egbert' have their origins in the world of 
Beowulf: they survive in the consecration-rite of 1066. 97 

" Turner, Ciw4ins Pmtif&tb) p. xxxu'L 

" Corpus Chtisti College, Cambridge, MS 44, ed J, Wickham Legg T Hire e Coronation Orders, 
Henry Bradshaw Society vol. xrx (London, 1900), pp, Jj-6r. For the association with William 
the Conqueror, sec Schramm, Archiufiir Urkundenfortchutig, xv (193 3), pp, 31 7-1 9; and idem* 
Kaiser* pp, iSo-i - a characteristically brilliant and, in this case, plausible interpretation of 
textual variants in a liturgical document. 
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THE SECOND ENGLISH ORDO* 



It is more than usually appropriate to begin this paper with A tribute ro 
previous scholars, and especially to John Bruckmann, His own work 
was of course oti the Third English Ordo in the twelfth century. 1 But his 
perception of the importance of queens 1 ordhtes for understanding those 
of kings is just as relevant to the First English Ordo^ which I think was in 
use in Wessex at least by the mid-ninth century* and to the Second 
English Ordo which is my present subject. 1 The sources of the Second 
Ordo are indicated on Table 1- The First Ordo is an obvious component. 
Otherwise the sources are West Prankish: Hint mar of Rhcims 1 Ordo for 
Charles the Bald in 869; the so-called 'Erdmann* Ordo; and the 'Seven 
Forms* Ordo} These last two sources are both post-877. They have been 
dated c900 t but I suggest were produced in the 8S0s or 890s t evoked by 
the then rapid turn-over of West Fran Irish kings. Table 1 also shows the 
existence of two distinct versions of the Second Ordo. For the moment I 
shall call them A and B. A's best-known MS exemplar is the 
Sacramentary of Ratold (BN lat. 12052) dating to 973Z986. 5 Some 

This paper was presented co the International Conference on Medieval Coronations 
hdd in Toronto in February, 1985, in memory of Professor] oh ti Bruckmann. My thanks 
are due to Professors Janos Bak, Jane Couchman and Patricia Bruckmann for their help 
and hospitality. 1 must also record a longstanding debt to Simon Keynes for sustaining 
my interest in the Anglo-Saxon Qrdittes and for much advice and criticism. 

J. Briickmann, The Ordtnes of the Third Recension of the Medieval English 
Coronation Order\ in T, A, Sandquist and M, R, Powicke (eds t ), Essays in Medieval 
History presented to Bertie Wilkinson (Tot on to, 1969), pp.99- If 5. 

2 J. L. Nelson, 'The earliest surviving royal Ordo\ in B, Tierney and P. Linehan (eds.) 
Authority and Power. Studies on Medieval Law and Government presented to Walter Ulltttattn 
(Cambridge, 1980) ; above, chapter 15, pp, 341-60, 

3 See Notes to Table 1 . 

4 There were six royal inaugurations in the West Frank ish kingdom between 877 and 
893, five of them certainly involving anointing-rites; see C. R, Bruhl, *Frankischer 
Kroiiungsbrauch und das Problem der Festkronungen*, Hist&risdte Zeitschrifi, 194(1962), 
205-326, at 325-6. All three of the Second Ordo's West Frankish sources may have come 
separately to England; but it seems likelier that some combination at least ofH69 prayers 
with l Erdmann\ had been done already in West Francia, The process of blending may 
have gone further: a lost West Frankish Qfdo, combining 'Erdmann* and the 'Seven 
Forms', is surmised by George GarnetE in an unpublished paper on the Second English 
Ordo. lam very grateful to him for letting me read this paper in advance of publication. 

5 Sec P. L, Ward, ' An early vers i on of the A n g lo~S axon coronation cercm on y \ English 
Historical Review, 57 (1942), 345-58. For this Sacramentary as a whole, and fur English 
elements within it, see C. Hohler, 'Same service books of the later Saxon church \ in D. 
Parsons (ed,) T Tenth-Century Studies (Chichester, 1975), pp. 60-83, at 64-7. 
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(a) Tlti* table show* onto the main feature) of the ortiints, and « xclurtfF; ihc ordmes for querns. 

(b) See chapter 15* pp. 341-60 above, 

fc) MGH Capi[uldila t vol. Il p not 276 ail J 302, pg?- 337-41, 456-4. 

(d) S*t P.E. Schramm, 'Die Kronung bei den Weslt'ninVen u rid Att^elsijchsen', Zettschrift fur Rechttgachichte v 
Karmnntnche Abfcilvnf, Kiciil (1934). pp. 201^5 (reprinted in his JfrJA?, Konige urtd Fapstt fSlutlgirt, 1966]. 
vol. II, pp. 216-19). 

Ce> See C- Erdinaiiiu Fonehtm^eA tut priUbfhin teewwtlx det Friikrnittrlaliers (Beitfn, 195 L), pp. S 7-9. 
(f> I Iwve pot this flccJaiTl it tiurt in Square brackets because il is irnpLn;il in the rubric here, 
ftf) The va f iou S rinp form U lae are d istu SSed by Buu man, Sacring, pp. 129-31. 

(It) For the SWOrdi-formuLae, See SL-hramm, L Kronunj;\ p. 204 {Kaiser, Konige and PtipStt+ p JIB) Mid Enlmann, 

FofSchungerr, p. 49. 
(i) This prayer is that of the 'Seven-Forms' Onto. 
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seventeen other manuscripts were identified over forty years ago by P. L. 
Ward. 6 All of these dates are from the eleventh century or latex, all arc of 
West Frankish/Frcnch or Lotharingian origin, and most are characterised 
by the mention in the consecration-prayer of "the sceptres of the Saxons, 
Mercians and Northumbrians* - hence the label: 'SMIST Ordo, B appears 
in six manuscripts written in England in the later tenth or first half of the 
eleventh century. They are, in likely chronological order: 

The Benedictiona] of Archbishop Robert (Rouen Bibl.Mun. Y 7) 7 

The Sherborne Pontifical [Paris BN lat.943) B 

The Anderson Pontifical (London BL Addit, 57337) 9 

The Sampson Pontifical {Cambridge Corpus Christ] College 146) 10 

Claudius Pontifical 11 (London BL Cotton Claudius A. in) 

Fragments of a pontifical probably from Ramsey Abbey (London BL 

Cotton Vitellius A.vii) 12 

Table 1 shows that Version A consists of almost the whole of the 
'Erdmann 1 Ordo i with a final section taken, virtually unaltered, from the 
First English Ordo. Version B by contrast omits the preliminary section 
of A (as derived from *ErdmanrT) and substitutes a three-fold promise 
remodelled from the final tria pretepta section of the First English Ordo. 13 



* Ward, 'Early version", pp. 3+7-9, See further E + A t R t Brown, 'Franks, BurgunJvms, 
and Aquitanians 7 and the Royal Coronation Ceremony in France: the Ordo of Paris t Bib\iotk$que 
Nationals, manusmt latin 1419, Appendix 1 (forthcoming), 

7 Ed. H. A, Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 24 (London, 1903) t with ihc king 1 ;; 
ordo at pp .140-7. See also J. Backhouse, D, H. Turner and L, Webster (eds,)> The Golden 
Am o/Angio-Saxon Art, 966-1066 (London, 1934), p.6a 

Also known as the Pontifical of St. Dunstan. See V, Leroquais, Les Pontijicaux 
Mdrtuscrits des I&ihUothfqtits de France., 3 vols, (Paris, 1937), voL 2+ pp 160-4; Backhouse* 
Turner and Webster* Golden Age, p.55- I am indebted to the late Mr. Derek Turner for 
allowing me to consult his microfilm of this manuscript, and for his expert advice. 

9 This recently-found manuscript was written £.1000* at Canterbury, or perhaps at 
Winchester, (D. Turner, personal communication.) 

10 The royal ordo was printed, with English translation* by L + G. Wickharn Legg, 
English Coronation Records (Westminster, 1901), pp. 15-21). The manuscript, written at 
Winchester early in the eleventh centurv , later belonged to Bishop Sampson of Worcester 
(1U%-1112). 

11 Ed + D. H. Turner, The Claudius Pontijkals, Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 97 
(Chichester, 1971, issued for the year 1964), with the king's ordo of Claudius Pontifical Tl 
at pp T &9 -95. 

This M S was very badly da maged in the fire of 1 731 , and only parts of the ordittes for 
king and queen arc legible They were clearly very similar to those of Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College MS 44, written in the second half of the eleventh century: ed, J. 
Wickharn Lcgg, Three Coronation Orders, Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 19 (London* 
1900). pp. 53-63. The king's ordo in these MSS is a slightly elaborated form of the R 
version. See below, chapter I 7, pp. 375-402. 

13 For the 'threefold commands* concluding the First Onto, see abnve, chapter 15, 
pp. 358*9- 
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Since B is therefore substantially further removed from it sources than A, 
it looks as if A is the prior version of the Second Ordo. C. A. Bouman's 
analysis of the structure of the consecration-prayer in the two versions 
powerfully supported the argument for A*s priority. 14 

A clue to A s date may emerge from an examination of verbal variants 
in the sa mc prayer. Table 2 compares the relevant passages in the origin a I 
source (the 'Seven Forms* Ordo) t in the two sub- versions of A t and in B. 
The 'RatokT redactor has clearly tried to adapt the text to a West Frankish 
situation. But the*SMN' form cannot have been A's original one, for the 
mention of * both peoples' {utrxque populi) suggests a reference to two 
peoples, and two only, earlier in the prayer. Again the wo rd/ja«7er seems 
linked to two peoples, not the 'SMN' text's three or 'Rato1d"s one. The 
B text, however, while specifying two peoples by name in the earlier 
passage, lacks the utrique ofthe later one. Hence the original readings of 
the Second English Ordo revision seem to survive in no extant text but 
can be reconstructed: two references to two peoples supported by the 
additions pariter^ utrique, and finally the passage referring to 'the apex of 
paternal glory 1 and Establishing and governing [it] unitedly \ This last 
passage seems to refer to the making permanent of a political union, and 
- if we press a literal reading - one achieved by the father of the king for 
whose consecration the new passage was designed. Given the frequency 
of fraternal succession in the ninth and tenth centuries in England, the 
allusion would have more point if the king in question were succeeding 
directly to his father; two of the only three cases in the whole period from 
860 to 1000 are Edward the Elder and Athelstan. 15 Both at first glance 
seem equally good candidates for association with the redaction of the 
Second Ordo. In the early 88Qs Alfred had annexed Anglian Mcrcia to his 
West Saxon kingdom, and thereafter he and his two next successors 
Edward and Athelstan, sometimes used titles referring to two peoples, 
and Angles and Saxons. 16 Further, the relevant West Frankish materials 
could well have been available in Wessex at any point from 886 onwards 
when Grimbald came from Rheims to Alfred's court expecting, it seems, 
promotion to the see of Canterbury. 17 The Second Ordo\ terminus post 

H C. A. Bourn an, Sdcring and Crowing (Groningeru Djakarta 1957), pp. 112-9. 

I& Edward succeeded his father Alfred in 899, and was succeeded by his son Athelstan 
in 924, The third case, Edward the Martyr, who succeeded Edgar in 975 is too late for 
consideration here: see below, 368-74. The frequency of fraternal succession in Wessex is 
perceptively discussed by P. Stafford, The King's Wife in Wessex, 800-1066', Past and 
Preset 9t {1981), 3-27, at 10, 19-2& 

16 See S. Keynes and M. Lapidge, Aljre d the Great, Asser's Life of King Alfred and ether 
contemporary sources (Ha rmonds worth, 1983), pp. 227-8; H. Kteinschmidt, 
Untersuchungen uber das englische Koni^tum im iOjahrhundert (Gdttingen, 1979), pp. 40-1, 
52-65. 

17 P. Griersoiu 'Grimbald of St. BertinY, English Historical Review 55 (1940), 539-61; 
M. B. Parkes, The Palaeography of the Parker Manuscript Anglo-Saxon England, r> 
(1976), 149—71, at 163—6. I am not convinced by Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred ihe Great, 
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quern therefore predates the accession of Edward as well as that of 
Athelstan. 

But there are two reasons for thinking Edward's consecration a more 
likely occasion than Athelstan *s for the first use of the Second English 
Ordo. First the emphasis on the unity of the two peoples (echoed in the 
ring-prayer T s subditos coadunare) is better attributed to Alfred's last years, 
or even the months immediately following his death, than to the reign of 
his successor. 1H Several texts produced in the H9ih show Alfred claiming 
rule over Mercians as well as West Saxons and asserting the oneness of 
'En^lishkind* {Angelcy nn) , 19 Asserts information on the different kinds 
of education given to Alfred's elder and younger sons hints at a plan to 
hand on an undivided Wessex-Mercia to Edward, and perhaps put 
Acthelwcard into the church, Alfred's Will points the same way. 30 
Edward the Elder himself, by contrast* seems to have envisaged a 
redi vision between his eldest but illegitimate son Athelstan and his 
second, legitimate son, Aelfweard - a plan frustrated in the event by 
Aelfweard's death within days of his father's. 21 

The second reason has to with what I will call the Briickmann factor - 



pp-332-3 fc that Grimhjld did not expect 2 bishopric when he came to Wessex. If 
Canterbury was the see envisaged, it is relevant to note that archbishops of Canterbury 
had probably consecrated kings earlier in the ninth century: N. Brooks, The Early History 
of the Church of Canterbury (Leicester University Press, 1984), pp. 146-7. Cf. Nelson, 
'Earliest surviving royal On/fl' t above, pp. 352-3. 

1M For the rebellion of Alfred's nephew Aethclwold immediately after Alfred's death, 
see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle* s.a.900, ed. C. Plu miner, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, 
2 vols. (Oxford, 1892-9), vol 1, p,92> See also Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred the Great, 
p. 173. Aethelwold was presumably bidding for a share in the enlarged inheritance of 
Alfred's kingdom. 

19 Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred the Great, pp. 124-5 (preface to translation of Gregory 
the Great's Pastoral Care), 163-4 (prologue to Laws), Gt Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
W%, vol. 1, pp.80, 89, One further hint of a link between the Second English Ordo and 
Alfred may be its insertion in the benediction \Extendat", derived from Hincmar's 869 
Ordo, of a reference to 'Sanctus Gregorius anglorum apostoltcus' (so T all the Version B 
MSS; 'Ratold* gives angeforum (!), while the other A MSS omit this phrase altogether). 
Alfred's devotion to Gregory is well- known; and Gregory's relevance to the fostering of 
English unity has reeently been stressed by P. Wormald, ^Bcde, the BretwaUas and the 
origins of thtgens An^iontnt*, in Wormald (ed.), Ideal and Reality hi Frank ish and Augla- 
Saxon Society (Oxford, 1983), pp.99-129, 

30 AsseT, De Rebus Gestis Aelfiedi, cJ5, ed, W, H. Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), p.58; 
Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred the Greats pp.90, 17S-6. See further M H Lapidge, * Some Latin 
Poems as Evidence for the Reign of Athelstan', Anglo-Saxon England, 9 (19&1), 61-98, at 
80-1; Nelson, "*A king across the sea**: Alfred in Continental perspective*, Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society. 5th series, 31 (1986) (form coming), 

21 Edward had Athelstan brought up in Mercia: William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Rcgum, ed, W, Stubbs, Rolls Series, 2 vols. (London, 18S7-9), vol. t, p. 145. The 
evidence for events following Edward's death is set out by Plu miner, Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel, vol. 2, pp, 132-3, Even after Aelfweard*s death in July 92+, Athelstan 
was not consecrated to the reunited kingdom tin ill September 425. 
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the need to take into account the queen *s ordo that goes with the king's. 
The A version of the Second English Ordo is accompanied in all the 
manuscripts by a queen's ordo that does not simply replkate its model, 
the Erdmann 1 queen's ordo, but slightly modifies it at two points, and 
hence must surely have been produced with the possibility of use in 
mind, 22 We know that West Saxon kings 1 wives in the ninth century 
received no consecration, or even recognition as queen. 23 Whether under 
Mercian or Carolingian influence, or both, change was clearly envisaged 
by the redactor of the Second Ordo. Who was the beneficiary? Athelstan 
never married. The philoprogenitive Edward, on the other hand, 
married Aelfweard's mother Aelfrla^d probably very soon after his 
father AlfrecPs death and possibly before his own consecration on 8 June 
900. 24 Was Aelfrlaed in fact consecrated? No surviving charter bears her 
subscription as queen, and she is nowhere accorded that title. 25 Yet her 
daughter Edith, bride of Otto I, does seem to have been consecrated with 
him in 936 - an innovation in the East Frankish kingdom* 26 Was Edith 
perhaps following in her mother's footsteps? A consecration for 
Aelfflaed would have aptly signified Edward's intention of keeping the 
succession in his own line, thereby excluding his cousins, one of whom 
still posed a serious threat to Edward in 900, and was not defeated and 
killed in battle untiJ 902. 27 I suggest that AdfFlaed's existence, in the 
circumstances of 900, inspired the preparation of a West Saxon queen's 
ordo, evidently for the first time, and by someone capable of identifying, 
and returning to, his source's model; the rite for consecrating an 
abbess, 28 

So far [ have tried to date the Second Ordo mainly on internal grounds. 
But there is another approach. A survives only in Continental 
manuscripts, and it is worth posing again the question asked many years 



Both of thi^se occur in the prayer immediately following the queen's anointing. 
Htrt 'Erdmann 11 ! model was the prayer for the consecration of an abbess as found in such 
Frankish Gelasian sacramentaries as Liber Sittrdmentontm GeHoncnsis, ed. A. Dumas, 
Corpus Clirtsttanorum, Series Latina CLIX (Turnholdt T 19B2) T no. 257B, p. 400; cf. 
Pontificate Rommio-Germanicum, ed. C. Vogcl and R. Elze > 2 vols. Vatican City, (1963), 
vol. 1, pp.80— 1 T The redactor of the Second English Oftfo used the abbess's prayer to 
reinsert the word 'airluentcnV at the opening of the queen's benediction, and the; phrase 
'ut numquam postmodum dc gratia separrttir indigna* at the end. 

23 Stafford, 'King 1 * Wire in Wessex* pp + 3-4, 16-7. 

24 If we can trust the witness list of a Malmesbury charter dated 901 , P, Sawyer, Anglo- 
Saxon Chatter$ r An Annotated List and Bibliography {London, no + 363, Aelffiaed was 
then Edward's wife. Cf. William of Malmesbury, Gesto Regum, vol. 1, p. 137. 

w 'She subscribed Sawyer, no- 363 simply as conjux regis . For the title rcgina assigned u> 
Edward's third wife Eadgifu in a German source, see Stafford, 'King's Wifeiti Wcssex\ 
p. 17 h n.44. 

26 K. Leyser, T>it Ottonen und W«sex\ Ftukmittehherlithe Stadien, 17 (1983), 73-97, 
at 81^2, 

27 Cf. above, n, 18. 
21 Above, n.22. 
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ago by Edmund Bishop, of 'when such orders "got" across the water and 
into France'. 29 P, E« Schramm, who telescoped the First and Second 
Ordines into the years from 957 to 973, and regarded Duns tan as the 
author of both, believed that the B version of the Second Ordo was its 
original form and that A was a Continental derivative resulting from 
Dunstan's sending of a copy of B to a friend at Arras* 30 More recently, 
Derek Turner has pointed out that the Second Ordo 'lies behind actual 
French usage, which does suggest that it was originally imported [into 
France] for practical rather than literary purposes'. Those practical 
purposes Turner linked with the situation in 936 when Louis IV 
d'Outremer returned from years of exile in Wessex to be consecrated 
king at Laon by the archbishop of Rheims, 'This, if any\ wrote Turner, 
'seems to he the occasion in the tenth century when an English 
Coronation rite might have been employed [in France]*. 31 The 
importance of Turner's suggestion lies in his clear recognition of the 
priority, and antiquity, of A. The Second Qrdo's composition can be 
detached from Edgar's consecration at Bath in 973 — where even 
Schramm's critics had left it. 35 But even if Turner is right about 936, that 
cannot be the whole story. According to Schramm, the *SMN' Ordo did 
not become 'French usage* until the twelfth century. 33 In any case, 
Ward's identification of distinct sub-groups among the Continental 
*SMN* manuscripts means that we have to account for the 'getting across 
the- water' of more than one version of A quite apart from that of the 
Ratold Sacramentary* 34 The amount of evidence for contacts between 
England and the Continent in Athelstan's reign and later leaves no 
difficulty in supposing that several copies of the Second Ordo were 



^ Quoted in N . J, Abtrcrombie, Tfre Life and Work of Edmund Bishop (London, 1959), 
Appendix: 'E B, on Coronation* (1914), p. 520 

P, E, Schramm. + D*e Krdnung bet den Wcstfranken und Angtlsachscn*, Zcitschrift 
furRethtsgeschhhie, 54 t Kanonistische Abteilung 23 (1934), 1 17-242, at 15J-90 T reprinted 
in his Kaiser, Konige und Ptipste, 4 vols. (Stuttgart, 1968), vol. 2 t pp. 140- 248 h at 
pp. 169-98, 

^ Claudius Pontificals, p, xxxiiL 

War<t 'The Coronation Ceremony in Medieval England', Speaihm, 14 (1939), 
160— 78 t at 166—70; Bourn an, Satring and Crowtiittg, pp.106, 157- 

13 Schramm, Der KSnig von Frattkreich^ revised ed., 2 vols. {Weimar, i960), pJ(X) + 
inferred from the archbishop of Rheims' Memorial on Philip I's consecration in 1069 that 
the 'West Frankiih* ('Erdmann 1 ) Ordo was still in use; and, ibid*, pp. 119-20, from 
Suger's account of the consecration of the next king, Louis VI in 1 108, Vie de Louis VI le 
Gros. ed, H. Waquct (Paris, 1929), p.86, that the 'FuiracT CSMN^ Orda was then 
followed- Brown, 'Franks > Burguttdiaits and Aquitaniaa$\ section III, notes that Suger 
wrote over thirty years after the event, perhaps with a text of the 'SMN' Ordo at his 
elbow. She observes t however, that the large number of French twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century MSS suggest the use of the 4 SMM + Ordo probably in 1108 and for some time 
thereafter. 

Ward t * Early version \ p H 349. 
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transmitted in liturgical books. The 4 SMN' and 'Albion' variants in the 
consecration prayer would thus represent attempts at updating the A 
Ordo made in England after c.930 and t.950 respectively. 

it is time now to turn to the B version of the Second English Ordo. 
There are two distinct sub-versions, one contained in the Benedictional 
of Archbishop Robert, the other in the remaining B manuscripts. The 
di fife rentes between these sub-versions are verbal, not structural, but 
they clearly show that 'Robert* is closer to A than is the other sub- 
version. 37 * Robert* has sometimes been depicted as intermediate between 
A and B T or as 'outside the main line of development'. 38 In fact it 
represents the one major revision of A T a revision to which only minor 
verbal changes were subsequently made. As such 'Robert* deserves more 
attention than it has so far received. The Benedictional itself is one of the 
earliest products of the Winchester school. Against the suggest ion that it 
was made for a bishop of Selsey, the presence of benedictions for the feast 
of Grimbald, tantus patronus, points to the New Minster Winchester as 
the book's destination.^ There seems good reason to date it to r.975, 
quite well on in the pontificate of Acthelwold (963-84) In fact, the 
obvious explanation for the inclusion of the revised Second Ordo is that a 
copy was available at Winchester through Aethelwold's initiative. 

The single significant innovation in this revision is what would later 
be known as the Coronation Oath. Its substance was derived from the 
three- fold precept, originally the concluding section of the First English 
Ordo and taken from it into the A version of the Second Ordo. But the 
change in place meant a change in function: what had been a royal 
declaration of intent, a kind of programmatic statement issued literally 
from the throne by the newly-installed king, was turned by the reviser 
into a promise that was implicitly a pre-condition of the ensuing 
consecration. Schramm was right to insist on the crucial ideological 
difference between Vcrschrift (prescription) and Vcrpfikhlung 



A& See Turner, Introduction to the Claud l ius Pontijicah, passim; D, Bullough, *The 
Continental Background of the Reform', in D, Parsons (edL) T Tenth-Century Studies 
(Chichester, 1975), pp.20-36; S> Keynes* 'King Athelstan's books', in M. Lapidge and 
H. Gneuss (eds + )+ Learning and Literature in Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge, 1985), 
pp J 43-201. 

* I assume that these can be correlated, partly with political developments, partly 
with royal styles used in charters; Kteinschmidt, Untertuchungen* pp,40-l t 64-39; 
Keynes, 'King Athenian's books*, pp. 157-8, 190. 

J. A. Robinson, "The Coronation Order in the Tenth Century \ Journal of 
Theological Studies, 19 (1917-8), 56-72, Ward, *Cor onation Ceremony 1 , p.170, n.3. 

38 Robinson, 'Coronation Order 1 , pp. 56-62; Ward, 'Coronation Ceremony*, p r l70. 
n.3. 

,v> Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, p. 39. 

40 This dating can be established on icono graphical grounds, I am very grateful to 
Robert Dcshman for this information, and for helpful discussion: c£ below, n.45. 
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(commitment). It was not that the reviser wished to imply a 
diminution of royal authority; rather he intended to highlight far more 
clearly than A's opening section had allowed, the functional 
requirements of christian kingship as an office. 

The inclusion of a promise of some kind in royal ordines went back at 
least to the ninth century, Hincmar of Rhdms drew on the model of the 
profession of the bishop elect. 43 The same parallel may have inspired the 
reviser of the Second English Ordo* 3 But he was also influenced, 
perhaps, by the model of the abbot's profession, and t more generally, by 
the parallel between abba rial and royal office. The Benedictional of 
Robert contains in its rite for the blessing of an abbot the prayer, *Deus 
qui sub tuae maiestatis arbitrio\ which is largely derived from the royal 
blessing, in diebus* of the First and Second English Ordines. 44 Since the 
Benedictional of Robert is perhaps the earliest book in which this abbot's 
prayer appears, the prayer could well have been available at Winchester 
because it reflected the views of Aethelwold as evidenced in the Regutaris 
Concordia and in Winchester iconography of the period. Had 
Aethelwold himself composed the new abbot*s prayer while he occupied 
the abbatial office? 

It seems unlikely that the reviser produced the B-Ordo as a mere jew 
d* esprit. If however he had a particular king-making in mind, whose was 
it? Edgar is an obvious candidate, 973 the occasion. But (as I have argued 
elsewhere) 973 was not Edgar's only consecration: he was very probably 
also consecrated at the beg inning of his reign in Wessex, t\960, and I am 
tempted to link the producton of B version with this occasion. 46 
Aethelwold as abbot of Abingdon had been closely associated with 
Fdgar since the aetheling had sought his guidance there in the mid-950s; 
looking back on these years, Aethelwold recalled teacher and student 
planning monastic reform together. From Abingdon, Aethelwold sent 
to Fleury and Corbie for help in modernising and beautifying the 



J<1 Schramm. 'Kriinung bci den West(Vankeri\ p. 166 ( = Kaiser t KQtfig? und Ptip$tC T vol. 
2, p.lfi0)j against Bo u man, Sawing and Crowning, pp. 144-5. 

42 Nelson, Kingship, law and liturgy in the political thought of Hincmar of Rheims', 
above, chapter 7, pp. ] 4 3-66* 

43 Compare the opening rubrics in the rites for the consecrations of bishop and king in 
the Benedictional of Archbishop Robert, pp, 125, 140, A parallel was evidently seen between 
the two rites, 

^Rt nedicticnai 0/ Archbishop Robert* pp. 1 30-1. 

44 The views of the tenth-century reformers, especially Aethelwold, will be examined 
by Robert Dcshman in a forthcoming paper on the iconography of St. Benedict, a 
version of which was read to the University of London Palaeography Seminar in 1985. 
The abbot's prayer also appears in the so-called Pontifical of Egbert of MQOQ, the Lanalet 
Pontifical of the early eleventh century t and the Sherborne Pontifical which Ward, 
'Coronation Ceremony % p.l67 t n.5 dated c.1000, though Turner, Claudius Potttijkah^ 
p. xvi, thought possibly mid-tenth-century > 

46 See above, 4ihapter 12, pp. 297-300. 
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monastic litury. If, as I have suggested, he was capable of revising the 
rite for abbatial inauguration, might he not have thought the production 
of a new king's ordo desirable, to express his and Edgar's conception of 
kingship as office? If so, Aethelwold could have taken a copy of this ordo 
to Winchester with him when he became bishop in 963; this would have 
been the model of the scribe of the 'Robert 1 book. 

Though the connexion of the 'Robert' Ordo with Edgar's consecration 
<\960, is plausible, it is not the only possibility. Edgar's elder brother 
Eactwig may also have been taught by Aethelwold at Abingdon, and the 
new Ordo could have been produced with Eadwig's consecration in 
mind. 48 But that hypothesis leaves little time between A ethel wold's 
assumption of the abbacy in 954 and Eadwig's consecration on 27 
January 956. In Edgar's case, by contrast, the time-span involved is more 
comfortable; and there was a probable further delay of up to IS months 
between Edgar's succession and his consecration. Moreover, it could 
have been the experience of Eadwig's lukewarm support for monastic 
reform which impelled our enterprising liturgist to revise the king's ordo 
as he did, for Ead wig's successor. There is a further difficulty about 
linking the 'Robert' Ordo with Eadwig in 956 which applies equally to 
the Edgar hypothesis. No queen was consecrated along with either 
Eadwig in 956 or with Edgar at the outset of his reign, yet the 'Robert* 
Ordo does have an ordo for a queen to go with it. 50 However this queen's 
ordo is simply a copy of the existing A qucen*s ordo: hence its presence in 
the Benedictional of Robert could be attributed to the scribe's desire for 
completeness, or even to the conservatism of liturgical manuscripts in 
general. 51 There is an obvious distinction, anyway, between copying, 
and composing or adapting, a liturgical texL The 'Robert* queen's ordo, 
as a straight copy, contrasts strikingly with the restructured king*s ordo, 
and therefore throws no light on the circumstances of the latter 
composition. The changes within the king's ordo itself seem to me to 
point to the beginning of Edgar's reign, and to Aethelwold who (far 
more than Dunstan) was the ideological force behind that king's 

47 A ethcl wold's close relations with the young Edgar; Old English account of Kiny 
Edgar's establishment of the monasteries, in D. Whitelock ed +T English Historical 
Documents, vol. l t rev. ed. (London, 1979) no. 238, p. 921; influence of reformed Fran tush 
liturgy: Aelfric, Life of St. Ethelwoid t c.HX and Wulfstan, Life of St, Ethelwold c.14 h both 
ed, M. Wmterbottom. Three Lives vj English Saints (Toronto, 1972), pp r 2t f 42; Historia 
Monasterii Abingdon* ed. J. Stevenson, Rolls Series 2 T i (London, 1858), p. 129. 

Sue Mathews kindly drew my attention to the possibility that Eadwig too stayed at 
Abingdon* See C Hart* 'Athelston Half-King and his family*, Anglo-Saxon England [ 2 
(1973), 115-44, at126,n.4. 

49 See above, pp r 298-9, 

511 Betted fctionai of Archbishop Robert, p. 148. Did the 'Robert* composer envisage the 
possibility that a queen's ordo might be needed, perhaps for Edgar's first wife, 
Acthclflacd? In fact she was never consecrated: sec abovc t p. 300. 

5l Bounun, Sacring and Crownings pp. 55-7, 79-80; Nelson, 'Ritual and reality in the 
early medieval Ordtnes'* above, chapter 14, pp + 329-39, 
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engagement with ecclesiastical reform. 

If we turn, finally, to the remaining sub-version of B, that is, the ordo 
contained in the Sherborne Pontifical and the other four English 
manuscripts listed above, we find the Bruckmann factor again 
significant. For although the queen's ordo that appears in these 
manuscripts is also a straight copy of the A queen's ordo t it is prefaced by a 
new rubric that surely pins it down to an occasion when immediate use 
was envisaged: 

The king's consecration ends. The queen's consecration follows. To do her 
honour, she is anointed on the crown of her head by the bishop with the oil of 
s acred unction. And let her be blessed and consecrated in church, in the presence 
of the magnates, to consortship of the royal bed 1 as it is shown on the following 
page. Wc further decree that she be ado rued with a ring for the integrity of the 
faith, and a crown for the glory of eternity, 53 

The references to 'the following page' and to a 'decree' are incongruous 
in a liturgical book, and, interestingly, were dropped in eleventh- 
century copies of the Second Ordo. 54 They seem to echo a decision of the 
witan relating to the consecration, perhaps controversial, of a particular 
queen. Who could this have been? The likeliest possibility is Aelfthryth, 
consecrated along with her husband Edgar in 973. 55 The only statement 
to this effect occurs in the Vita Oswaldi, and doubt has been cast on the 
accuracy of this account on the grounds that the hagiographer was clearl y 
writing with a copy of the Second Ordo at his elbow* He was also 
writing, however, for an audience at Oswald's own house of Ramsey, 

52 Aethel wold's role is highlighted by E. John, Orbis Britannia? (Leicester, 

pp. 1 5 9-60 1 and Duns tan's relatively low profile by N. Brooks, The Early History of the 
Church of Canterbury (Leicester, 1984), pp. 245-53. Aeth el wo I distress on the significance 
of royal consecration rites may be reflected in the marginal crosses added at Winchester, 
possibly during his pontificate, to the Parker MS ( H A') of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at 
the annal for 853; see Nelson, The Problem of King Alfred's Royal Anointing, Journal 
of Ealtsiastital History, 18 ; above, ch. 13, p< $24 1 n.l, and the facsimile edition by R. 
Flower and A. H, Smith, lite Parker Chronicle and Laws, Early English Text Society, 
(London, 1941), fol. 13a. But see further Parfces, *The Palaeography of the Parker 
Manuscript 1 , pp. 1 68-70, suggesting a mid-tenth century dating for the marginal crosses. 

^ This rubric appear* before the queen's onto in the Sherborne Pontifical, fol, 74; the 
Sampson Pontifical, ed. Wtckham Legg, English Coronation Retards, p. 21; and the 
Anderson Pontifical, fols. 63r-63v. 

54 Claudius Pontifiaib, ed. Turner, p<95; Corpus 44, ed. Wickham Legg, Three 
Coronation Orders, p. 61; perhaps also Cotton Vitellius A.vit, though this passage has 
unfortunately been totally obliterated. 

53 No previous tenth-century king's wife is known to have been consecrated, or to 
have used the title of queen during her husband's lifetime: Stafford, 'King's Wife in 
Wessex\ p<17, with nn.42, 44 

56 Vita Oswaldl ed. J. Raine, Historians of the Chunk of York, 2 vols.. Rolls Series 
(London, 1879), vol. 1, pp. 436-8, reprinted Schramm, 'Kronung bei den Westfranken\ 
pp<231-3 {=Kai$tr f KMge und Pdpste, pp.241-3). See H. G, Richardson and G. O. 
SayJes + The Governance of Medieval England (Edinburgh, 1963), Appendix 1 , pp .397-41 2 y 
at 400. 
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hence for men who knew at first hand what had happened at Bath in 973; 
and he is in fact quite explicit about his use of an ordo text, presumably 
because it was known at Ramsey to Have been the rite used on that 
occasion. 57 H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles spotted a difficulty in the 
Vita's account, which, in their view, rendered it 'useless' as evidence for 
973. The Vita author, near the end of his account of the consecrations of 
king and queen t wrote the words: 'peractis egrcgiis nuptiis regalis thori 1 
('when the distinguished nuptials of the royal bed had been completed'). 
Richardson and Sayles saw here a reference to the marriage of Edgar and 
Aelfthryth 1 which happened in %4, and not to 973 at all. s I suggest that 
the rubric introducing the queen's ordo helps account for the Vitas 
curious expression: the phrase ^consortium regalis thori*, which I take to 
refer to Aelfthryth* s queenship, could have inspired what was in effect a 
synonym in 'nuptiae 1 . It is clear, any way » that the Vita author, as Eric 
John pointed out, 'cannot have taken the reference to the nuptials 
literally*, 59 He described what he thought were royal inauguration rites 
of the king and queen, and these were of interest precisely because of the 
role of Oswald as archbishop of York, an office he assumed in 972. 

I should like to end with some further arguments linking a rather 
special queen* s consecration, hence the revised version of the B Ordo, 
with 973. First, there is evidence that while Aelfthryth was consecrated 
queen her predecessor, Edgar's previous wife Aethelflaed, was not, and 
that this contrast was exploited by the partisans of Aclfthryth*s son 
against Aethelflaed's son in the succession dispute that followed Edgar's 
death in 975 + *° Second, Aelfthryth subscribed charters as queen in the 
960s and early 970s t indicating heightened aspirations to status on her 
part as compared with her predecessors. Third, Aelfthryth had 
associated herself closely with the monastic reformers patronised by her 
husband and especially with Aethelwold who, perhaps in consequence, 
assigned the queen an important role in the Rcgularis Con cordt a. Those 
who designed Edgar's consecration in 973 were well-disposed to 
Aelfthryth, Fourth, the Byzantine princess Theophano was crowned and 
prohably anointed empress in Rome when she married Otto 11 on 14 
April 972.* 3 It just happened that Oswald, archbishop-elect of York, 
visited Rome for his pallium sometime in 972 and so either witnessed 

S7 Vita Oswatdi, p. 437: *. . . stetit archipraesul [Dunsianus] etoravit pro™ o rati ones, 
quae in illonim libris scriptae sunt Delude secundum dixit Oswaldus T . ,* 
w Richardson and Say les* Governance \ pp. 401 -2. 
59 E. John, Orbts Britanniae, pp. 276-89, at 286. 
*° Set abuve, p, 300* 

ft1 Sawyer, nos. 757, 771, 794, 795, 80t , 805; and the possibly authentic 73t, 779 p 785, 
806 and 1449. 
62 Stafford, 'King's Wife in Wcssex', pp. 23-4. 

43 Benedict of Monte Soracte, Chrtmitvrt t in Monuments Germaniae Histories, 
Scriptores vol, III, p. 7 18. See Regesten des KaistrreUhcs unlet Oito //, ed>J< R Bohmer, rev. 
H L + Mikoletzky (Berlin, 1950), p. 270. 
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Theophano's consecration or heard about it very soon afterwards. That 
could have provided an authoritative precedent for Aelfthryth's 
consecration the following year. 

Finally, while the sequence of versions of the Second Ordo seems fairly 
clear, one remaining difficulty should be acknowledged in the 
chronology of use 1 have suggested. The date of the 'Robert* manuscript 
is almost certainly slightly later than 973: this means that a scribe at 
A ethel wold's Winchester copied out the 'Robert* Ordo when it had been, 
so to speak, superseded by the revised version of the other B 
manuscripts, is this credible? I think it is, for three reasons. One: all the 
other bits of evidence (the date of the manuscripts of the Sherborne, 
Anderson, and Sampson Pontificals; the queen's ordo rubric; the Vita 
Oswald i, the emphasis of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) point towards the 
use of the revised B version in 973 ^ Two: it may be inappropriate to 
assign criteria of 'up-to-dateness' overriding importance for the scribe of 
a tenth-century liturgical book r The compiler of the Pontifical section of 
the Benedictional of Archbishop Robert presumably incorporated the 
texts he found to hand at Winchester. How much supervision was 
exercised by Bishop Aethelwold over these texts (as distinct from the 
iconography of the illuminations) is hard to say. If, as I have suggested, 
Aethelwold took a personal interest in some rituals, it would follow that 
the texts that lay to hand for the scribe of the Robert book might tend to 
be ( up-to-date* in any case. Turner showed that the rituals for the 
consecration of a church and for the ordinations of priests and deacons 
were 'more advanced' in the Robert book than in any of the other near- 
contemporary English Pontificals with which he compared it; on the 
other hand , however, this was not true of the rites of mon astic profession 
or the blessing of an abbot 66 Three: the leading roles in Edgar's 
consecration at Bath in 973 were played, not by Aethelwold, but by 
Archbishops Dunstan and Oswald* In other words, while Aethelwold 
was a key figure, [ believe, in the planning of that occasion, he may not 
have been so closely involved in the detailed revision of the ordo used for 
it. After all, those details were relatively insignificant compared with the 
major revision which I have argued was done a few years earlier, and 
probably by Aethelwold himself. It is even possible that Aethelwold 
himself in 975 did not possess one of the 'books 1 , that is ordo- texts, used, 
acording to the Vita Osuwldi, by the officiants in 973. 67 Even if he did 
(and a copy does seem to have been at Winchester by the close of the tenth 
century) j it could have been an understandable pride in his own work 
that led the bishop to allow *his* ordo to be included in one of the most 
beautiful books produced in Winchester's 'golden age\ 

M Vita Oswalds pp. 435-6, 
w See above, pp. 297^8, 303*3, 

64 Turner, Claudius Pontificals, Introduction, pp.xx-xxviii, xxxiii-xxxix. 
* 7 Cf above, n, 57, 
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The two months between mid-October and mid- December, 1066^ were a liminal 
period during which, despite Hastings, a state of 'public war 12 continued, and the 
political consequences of Harold's death had to be painfully worked out. Two crucial 
events in this period were enacted through ritual. First came the submission of *the 
metropolitan bishop Stigand* at Wailing ford: *he gave himself into [Duke William's] 
hands', wrote William of Poitiers, *and confirmed his faith with an oathV The 
second set of actions was performed soon after, at Little Berkhamstead, by the 
chief men of London, together with Archbishop Ealdred of York, the £l he ling 
Edgar and Earls Edwin and Mo rear; ^they bowed* , according to the *D* text of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, *. . . and they swore oaths [to Duke William I and he 
promised them that he would be a true lord to thein.* 4 The similarities between 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon versions of commendation are obvious; though the 
terminology of each source derives from a distinct tradition, both present the 
essential acts as the oath and the gesture of self-abasement, and both imply that the 
resultant personal relationship was mode Led on that between lord and retainer. 
So if we cannot be sure that in either Norman or Anglo-Saxon practice personalised 
rituals of subordination were always — or even normally — used to constitute a 
formal relationship between duke or king on the one hand, and noble on the other, 3 
it docs seem that such a relationship was perceived in terms of the vassalage model* 
— as if such oaths and gestures had been performed. Furthermore, Anglo-Saxon and 

1 I am most grateful to H. h, J, Cowdrey for his criticisms of a draft of this paper, 
and to both him and Michael Lapldge for valuable advice. Any remaining 
errors of fact or interpretation are of course my own. I should also like to 
thank Simon Keynes and John Gillingham for their help, many other members 
of the Fourth Battle Conference for useful su&gestions s and especially my 
friend and colleague Allen Brown for encouraging me to enlist. 

1 See the Penitential Ordinance issued after Hastings, ed, C. Morton, *Popt 
Alexander II and the Norman Conquest, La torn us xxxiv, 1975, 382 + 

3 Gesta Guillelmi, 2 1 6. Translations of primary sources in this paper are my own r 

4 j4£C*edd. J. tarle and C Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, \ f 
Oxford 1 S92, *D\ s.a. 1066, 200. All my ASC references are to this edition, 

5 For eleventh -century Normandy, the evidence is scarce, Jn the Gesia Guillelmi, 
such rituals are mentioned only in exceptional cases concerning unusually 
asymmetrical relationships between Duke William and non-Norman magnates: 
78-9 t 88, 96, 104. The broader political context of such relations is well 
described by E. M. Hallam, 'The King and the Princes in Eleventh-Century 
Franc e\ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research liu\ 1980, 143*56, For 
Anglo-Saxon England, the Vita f.'adwardi, 22 and 27-8, is suggestive, as is the 
text printed by F, Liebermann, Gesette der Angehachsen i, Halle 1 903, 396< 

6 J. Le Goff, 'The Symbolic Ritual of Vassalage \ in Time, Work and Culture in 
the Middle Ages, Chicago 1 9 B0 T 237-S7, offers many insights, though some of 
his conclusions are, in my view, questionable. 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (hereafter ASQ, 
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Norman rituals were mutually intelligible : Duke William in 1051 look Edward 
the Confessor as his lord, 7 while Harold in 1064 took William as his. 8 The sacred 
character of these procedures was obviously crucial William of Poitiers describes 
Harold giving his oath to the duke as his retainer (safeties) 'according to the holy 
rite of the Christians*; and hence, appropriately, the duke at Hastings wore around 
his neck *the relics whose favour Harold had alienated from himself by violating the 
faith he had pledged by swearing on them*. Duke William was no cynical manipulator 
of the holy, but a pious man in contemporary terms, who 'frequently bought the 
prayers of the servants of Christ, especially when war or some other difficult 
assign men l was looming'. 10 But he was also aware of the propaganda- value of ritual, 
and that awareness was heightened by his situation as Conqueror of the English 
kingdom. 

The English magnates who bowed and swore to Duke William in 1066 saw these 
acts as more than tokens of persona] submission: their collective public recognition 
of him as lord amounted^ under the circumstances of an interregnum, to an 
acceptance of him as king. 1 1 Thus is stated explicitly by William of Poitiers: 4 [After 
the oaths] they begged him to take ihe crown, asserting that they were accustomed 
to serve a king and therefore wished to have their lord as king\'^ The t D 1 text of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle makes the same point implicitly in its comment on the 
magnates* bowings; *It was a great folly that they did not do so sooner* 13 — that is, 
instead of having publicly recognised the claims of the j^th el ing Edgar in the aftermath 
of Hastings and hence provoked the Norman harrying of the Home Counties, Duke 
William surely knew quite well the meaning of the Englishmen's oaths and bowings. 14 
But they were not the only men he had to reckon with. To his Mo r man followers, 
according to William of Poitiers, he gave three reasons for his reluctance to proceed 
immediately to consecration as king: the uncertain political situation, the wish for 
his wife to be consecrated alongside him, and the need lo avoid haste when climbing 
a high peak. 15 William of Poitiers is clearly deploying the topos of modest hesitation, 
but, interestingly, he does not depict the duke's Norman retainers as responding 
with an instant counterblast of encouragement to accede to the kngfish request, but 
only with milder advice. Ttiey suggested, instead, that the whole army be consulted. 
This was an army consisting of many besides Normans, and it was not a Norman 
but an 'Aquitanian 1 , a Poitevin, who urged his comrades to follow the Englishmen's 
example and wish their lord to become a king. Even with tliis prompting, the army 
came round to the PoitcvbVs view only after deciding i that their advantage and lands 
would be increased by the duke's elevation'. When the duke finally yielded to *t he 

7 ASC s.a. 1051, 176. The historicity of Duke William's visit to England is 
accepted by M.Campbell, *A pre-Conquest occupation of England?* Speculum 
xlvi, 1971 + 28-9. See also the important discussion by E. John, 'Edward the 
Confessor and the Norman Conquest \ English Historical Review (hereafter EHR) 

b Gesta GuiUelmi, 104. 
' Gesta Guillelmi, 180-2. 
to Gesta GuiUelmU 1 28. 

■ l R M.Chad wick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institutions, Cambridge 1 L >05, 355*66, 
remains the fundamental account of such procedures in Anglo-S^xun England. 

] 2 Gezta Guiilelm^ 2 1 6, where Stigand's oath is also linked with his abandonment 
of Edgar J&heHng. 

13 j4£C/D\5.a. 1066,200. 

14 Cf. above, n. 7. 

I s Ges ta Gu illelm i\ 216-18. 
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requests and pressure of so many\ he too acted on the prudential grounds that it 
would be easier as king to crush English opponents of his regime. Both these 
calculations T the duke's and his followers', were thus presented by William of Poitiers 
as based on awareness of English sentiment: the Conqueror as king could hope for 
a large gain in hnglish support; from the Conqueror asking his men could hope for 
access to English wealth, To become king, in short, was to acquire legitimacy and 
therefore increased effectiveness in the exercise of power in England, William 
of Poitiers 1 story thus suggests a contrast between Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
attitudesn The Conqueror's Norman followers were initially unenthusiastic, even 
wary t about his elevation to a royalty which was not only unfamiliar to them 16 but 
also threatened more regular, institutionalised pressure on their own interests in the 
longer term. The Anglo-Saxon nobles, by contrast, expected, demanded, that their 
lord become their king, since to them kingship was the traditional, authoritative 
centre of power. 17 The consecration of Christmas Day, lG66 h was planned and 
executed to further Norman objectives in England because it conformed to English 
expectations. 

This was the political context, then, in which the Conqueror's royal inauguration 
was performed. My purpose in the main pari of this paper will be to identify the 
liturgical ordo used an that occasion. What follows might well be sub-titled 'Footnotes 
to ForevihV, because, as Battle veterans will recall, Professor R. ForeviUe gave a 
notable paper here in 1978 on Anglo-Norman and Angevin royal consecrations and 
coronation*oaths + 18 Forcvillc made it clear in that paper that she did not share the 
generally-held identification of the ordo of William the Conqueror as a version of 
the Second English Ordo, that is, of the ordo which had been used, with minor 
variations, for William's Angjo-Saxon predecessors since the beginning of the tenth 



16 For the de facto situation in eleventh -century Normandy, see C. W. Hollister, 
* Normandy, France and the Anglo-Norman Regratm\ Speculum li, 1976, 
202-1 2; also J< Boussard, h La notion de royaute sous Guillaume le Conquerant: 
ses origines et ses pre lodgements', Annalt della Fondaztone Italians per la 
Historia Amministrativa iv, 1 967 1 47-77, where, however, the strength of ducal 
jurisdic tion in N o rm andy both be fore and a f ter 1 6 6 se e m s rather overestimate d . 

17 For royal ideology in Late Anglo-Saxon England, see Boussard, 'Notion de 
royautt', 55-64; and the characteristically judicious survey of F T Barlow, 
Edward the Confessor, London 1970, 60-72. Evidence for the reality of royal 
power is cogently presented by J. Campbell, The significance of the Anglo- 
Norman State in the administrative history of western Europe*, Francia ix, 1980, 
1 17-34, which should now be supplemented byS. Keynes, The Diplomas of King 
Aethelred 'the Unready \ 9 78 -i 016 1 Cambridge 19 S0 1 c&pttiylty 1 26 -53 s and P. A. 
Stafford, 'The "Farm of One Night" and the Organisation of King Edward's 
Estates in Domesd ay \Econ om ic History fie view x x xiti ,1980,491-502. t 

k & *Le sacre des rois jnglo-normands et angevins et le serment du sacre' T .4JVS i* 
1978, 49-62. WhiUi ac know! edging my debt to Professor Forevj]le t I must also 
register my disagreement with some of her views: the arbitrary selection of 
texts in hern. 31 gives a misleading impression of the pre-Conquest development 
of the royal consecration- rite' 1066 was certainly not the first occasion on 
which a 'coronation -oath T was given in England (see above, chapter 14, pp. 329- 

39 and chapter 12 T pp. 283-307); and the Carmen** evidence on the Conqueror** 
consecration seems to me of questionable value (sec below, p r 3&7V 

* Proceedings of the Battle Conference on A ngto-Norman Studies (hereafter AJVS} 
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century. L< * (See Table r ) I must say at the outset that I am convinced Forevitlc was 
right to dissent from the prevailing consensu But why then any need to echo her 
dissenting voice"? Well, for one thing, riot everyone has read his or her Foreville: for 



19 For the basic sequence of the English Ordines, see L. G. Wickham Legg, English 
Coronation Records, London 1901. P. H, Schramm summarised the results of 
his own researches in A History of the English Coronation t Oft ford 1937. For 
further references and some revisions of Schramm's views on the First English 
Ordo, above, chapter IS, pp. 341-60, Sec also ± above, chapter 16, pp. 361-74, 



Notes to Table 



a This table is designed to show the basic structure of the various ordines and to 
allow comparisons to be made between those discussed in this paper. Incipits 
only of the pTayers are given. The table is incomplete because (i) it does not 
show every detail of the ordines included fii) it omits ordines for queens, and 
(jii) it omits some important Continental ordines of the ninth and early tenth 
centuries: for the ordines of Hincmar, the 'Seven-Forms* Ordo (also known as 
the 'Stavelof Ordo) and other West Frankish texts, see C. A. Bouman, Sac ring 
and Crowning, Groningen 1^57, 1 63-7 5, and for full editions of the 'Seven- 
Forms' Ordo and the 'Early German' Ordo h see C\ Erdmann, Forsehungen zur 
politischen Ideenwelt des Fruhmittelatters, Berlin 1 95 1 , 83-9. 

b See J, L Nelson, 'The Earliest Royal Ordo\ in B. Tierney and P r Linehan edd^ 
Authority and Power Studies on Medieval Law and Government presented to 
Walter Ullmann on his seventieth birthday (198U) ; above h chap eei 15, pp r 341-60+ 

c See P. E. Schramm* "Die Kronung bei den West f ran ken und Angelsachsen', 
Zeitschrift fur Rechtsgeschichte t Kanonisttsche Abteilung xxih\ 1934^ 201-5, 
reprinted Kaiser ; Konige und Papste, Stuttgart 1 968, ii t 2 16-1 9. 

d See P. L. Ward, l An early version of the Anglo-Saxon coronation eeremony*. 
EHR Ivii, 1942, 

e See Schramm, ^Kronung*, 221-8, Kaiser, Kdnige und Ptipste^ 233-9; Nelson, 
'Inauguration Rituals\ in P. H. Sawyer and I. N. Wood edd., Medieval Kingship. 
Leeds 1 977, 63-70 j above, chapter i2 t pp. 283 -308, 

f See C Vogel and R, Elze« Le Pontifical romano-germsnique du dixieme $ieele* i y 
Rome 1963. 246-59. 

g See H. A. Wilson* The Pontifical of Magdalen College t Henry Bradshaw Society 
volume xxxix, 1 9 10, 89-95, 

h [ have put this acclamation in square brackets because it is implicit in the rubric; 
*Alloquanliir duo episcopi populum ; n ecclesja Inquirentes eorum voluntatem. 
Et si Concordes fuerim, agant deo gratias deed n tan tes. "Te deum laud ant us T V 

i The various ring- formulae are discussed by Bourn an, Sacring, I 29-3 L 
j This prayer is taken from the West Prankish L Seven- Komi s h Ordo. 

k For the sword -formulae, see Schramm, l Kronung\ 204, Kaiser, Kdnige und 
Papste, 2 IS, and Erdmann, Forschungen, 89. 
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Instance, in two recent publications, Mr H. E. J. Cowdrey™ and Ms J. L. Nelson^ 1 
have continued to assert the probability that the Second English Ordo was used for 
the Conqueror For another thing, all the best recent studies of the Conqueror and 
the Conquest seem to repeat or implicitly subscribe to that assertion. It will, I 
predict h die hard; for it carries the imprimatur oTthe doyen of ordines-researchers. 
the late P. E. Schramm. To Schramm's work, historians naturally and rightly turn 
for information on English ordines* and as naturally (but less right! y) tend to 
reiterate his views r Forevifle is therefore an honourable exception, and the force of 
her challenge deserves to be fully appreciated. In fact, she modestly concealed quite 
how exceptional she was by referring to J* Bruckmann's work, 23 though he still 
agreed witfi Schramm about the ordo used for the Conqueror 34 

What, then, is this ordo, according to Schramm? It is the ordo in Cambridge, 
Corpus Christ! College MS 44, a Canterbury pontifical of the second half of the 
eleventh century. 1 5 Here, Schramm argued, we have a unique version of the Second 
English. Ordo containing several variants which can be linked specifically with the 
Conqueror's situation. The phrase 'by paternal suggestion' has been removed from 
one prayer, from another the words 'rejoicing la the flower of youth up to this 
present day 1 words thought by Schramm to be inappropriate for a thirty -nine 
year old!" 26 More than merely verbal changes were the substitution of new antiphons 
for two of the four found in other Second English Ordo manuscripts, and the 
provision of seven other antiphons at each major stage in the rite ? 7 in several of 

30 The Anglo-Norman Laudes Regiae*, Viator xii, 1981, 39-78, at 51, n,47, 
Cowdrey carefully says only 'probably used'; and the identification of the 
Conqueror's Ordo was of course peripheral to his theme. My debt to this 
important paper wiil be very obvious in what follows, 

2t 'Earliest Royal Ordo*, 48andiv97,See also Turner, Claudius Pontificals , xxxi, 
noting this view, without adverse comment. 

2J It may be enough simply to list the names of D, Douglas, C. N. L. Brooke, 
D. J. A. Matthew, F. Barlow, and R A. Brown. 

23 'Sacre*, 59 and n.4l t with reference to J. Briickmann, The Ordines of the 
Third Recension of the Medieval English Coronation Order* T in T. A. 
SandquisL and M. R. Powicke edd. T Essays in Medieval History presented to 
Bertie Wilkinson, Toronto 1969, 99-1 15. 

2 4 B rue kmann t *Ordines\ 1 02 , n . 7 . 

* s The royal ordo was edited by J. Wickham Legg, Three Coronation Orders, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, xix t 1900, 54-64, with notes, 162-73. On the 
pontifical, see Brtickmann, "Latin Manuscript Pontificals and Benedictionals in 
England and Wales', Traditio xxix, 1973, 403-404; 'probably . . .Canterbury, 
possibly St Augustine's or Christ Church*. Cf. Turner, Claudius Pontificals, 
xxxi - xxxviii, making a good case for Christ Church 

2* 'Die Kronung bei den Westfranken und Angelsachsen von 878 bis um 1 000 s , 
Zeitschrift fur fiechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abteilung xxiii, 1934, 117- 
242, now reprinted with additional references in Schramm's collected papers, 
Kaiser, Kdnige und Papste, 4 volumes, Stuttgart 196ft, n\ 140-248, at 181-2. 
(Here and below, page-references foT Schramm's articles are given to the 
reprinted versions in Kaiser, Kdnige und Papste.) See also idem, English 
Coronation, 28-9, 

27 *Vivat rex' at the enthronement; has a tenth-century precedent in the version of 
the Second English Ordo in (tit Benedictiorud of Arvhbishvp Robert , ed, H- A, 
Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Society, xxiv, (903, 1 47, Other Second Ordo 
manuscripts have oniy three antiphons, of which 'Firmetur manus tua* alone 
reappears in the Corpus 44 Ordo. 
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these Schramm noted 1 terms like 'Anglisaxonr (so, Schramm; but this should be 
collected to Anglisdxonici), populut Anglicus and Anglia „ which he contrasted with 
the phrase regnwn Anglorum vel Saxonum in earlier versions of the Second Ordo r 
Schramm commented: *A phrase highly commendable in the days of Duns tan is 
relegated to O0SCUfity t for under the pressure of Danes and Normans the o]d racial 
units of the heptarchy have been welded into one English people'. 2 * How a phrase 
can be said to have been 'relegated to obscurity' when it remains (twice) in the 
consecration-prayer at the very heart of the ordo t 19 is beyond me. And in any case, 
Angtia and Anglisaxones were already quite old terms by the mid -eleventh 
century. 10 As for the verbal changes in the prayers, these need not refer to William I. 
Edward the Confessor, oddly enough, was probably also thirty-nine when he was 
consecrated and he too could hardly be said to have succeeded *by paternal 
suggestion*. Indeed, that is true more often than not in English and German royal 
inaugurations throughout the tenth and eleventh centuries, when successions of 
brothers, nephews, cousins and others exceeded in total those of sons, yet the 
ordtnes in both realms continued to prescribe the enthronement- prayer; 'Stand and 
hold fast now the place that you have held to this time by paternal suggestion, [the 
place] delegated to you by hereditary right \ 3t This means, J think, that contem- 
porary relevance was not a consideration in the minds of Itturgists and that 'standard 1 
texts usually continued to be copied out, and presumably used, without anyone's 
worrying about their precise aptness. Occasionally an attempt might be made to 
iron out a conspicuous discrepancy between ritual prescription and reality, as when a 
twelfth-century French scribe substituted 'the Franks, Burgundiansand Aquitanians 1 
for "the Saxons, Mercians and Northumbrians* of his exemplar (wluch derived 
ultimately, of course, from an English ordo of c.900) - but few copyists baulked 
even at those! 33 it is possible that officiants actually omitted or changed such unapt 
phrases in performance, but if so, in the nature of things we have no record of this 
kind of verbal alteration, Schramm** view of the Corpus 44 ordo as an instance of 
such tailoring to suit a particular individual cannot be disproved, though there are 
few parallels for it in medieval ordincs surviving in liturgical books. But in my view, 
the peculiarities of that ordo, including the removal of 'paternal suggestion" from 
the prayer 4 Stand and hold fast\ are better explained in terms of a competent 
liturgjst's attempt, in line with the timelessness of liturgical texts as such, to 
generalise the suitability of the Second English Ordo, 



English Coronation, 2S-9 r 
29 Ed. Wickham Legg, Three Coronation Orders, 55. 

so See e.g. Assess Life of Alfred, ed. W. Stevenson, 1904, reissued with additions 
by D. Whitelock, Oxford 1959, and editors comment sat 148-5 0:£t-he]weard's 
Chronicle* ed. A. Campbell, London 1 962, 9 H 

31 A Sta et re tine amotlo statu m quern hucusque patema suggest ione tenuisti 
hereditario iure tibi delegatuni + * This is the text of other Second Fnglish Ordo 
manuscripts, Corpus 44 gives: *Sta et retine regalcm statu m honoris videlicet et 
regnj solium hereditario iure . . .* (etc.) Continental ordines containing this 
prayer (see Table ) have successions instead of suggestions, but this is not 
significant for my present argument. For the re workings in some of the other 
prayers in the Corpus 44 Ordo, see Wickham Legs* Three Coronation Orders, 
XKXtx-xL. The most extensive are in 'Accipe virgam*, 58 T The forms for the 
vesting with the pall, 59, are peculiar to this manuscript: see below, n.39 + 

^ 2 See P. L. Ward, 'An early version of the Anglo-Saxon coronation ceremony*, 
EHR lvu\ 1942, 345-9; above, chapter 14, p, 333, 
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A further argument against Schramm 1 ? identification is that a rite very close to 
that of Corpus 44 survives in a pre*Conquest manuscript: London, British Library 
MS Cotton Vitcllius A.vii h a pontifical probably from Ramsey Abbey.* 3 Unfortu- 
nately it is hardly possible to check the relevant variants in the prayer- texts, for this 
is a manuscript that suffered very badly in the fire of 1731 and only fragments of 
the ordines for king and queen survived 4 Still, enough tan be deciphered to show 
that the king's ordo contained some (perhaps all?) of the atuiphons that appear in 
Corpus 44 3 5 - A ngti-saxonici included. 36 

There seem to be some grounds, then, for questioning the belief that Corpus 44 
contains the ordo of the Conqueror* But this raises the further question: was any 
version of the Second Hnglish Ordo used on Qiristmas Day 1 06 6 1 . 3 [ turn now to the 
positive part of Fo revise's alternative to Schramm, namely t her suggestion lhat the 
Conqueror was consecrated according to the Third English Ordo, 37 Since this means 
dating the use of the Third Ordo considerably earlier than had previously been done, 
the argument merits rather fuller exposition than has yet been possible. As the Table 
shows, the Third English Ordo is a splicing together of forms fro in the Second English 
Ordo with forms from the king's ordo in the Pontificate Romana-Germanicum 
compiled at St Alban's, Mainz, c.961, and thereafter diffused throughout western 
Christendom . 38 The mid tenth century thus provides a firm terminus post quern for 
the Third English Ordo,- 19 while the extant manuscripts give a terminus ante quern 

33 The manuscript was collated by Wickham Legg + s son for the edition of the 
Corpus 44 Ordo in Three Coronation Orders, but has since been neglected by 
Schramm and others* I am very grateful to Simon Keynes lor drawing my 
attention to its possible significance. For its date T see N t Ker T Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, Oxford I957 t 278-9, where, given his 
dating 'OCI 1 ', ^ 1 1 30' is an obvious misprint for *103(T (the date of St Olafs 
death) and is included in the list on the corrigenda-slip. Briickmarm, 'Pontificals 
and Bene die tionals' T 43 7, unfortunately reproduces the error and gives a dating 
"twelfth century', Cowdrey, *Laudes Regiae\ 56, correctly dates l s.XI in*, 

3 4 Towards the end of *Deus electorunf, Vitelline A-vji gives the reading: *te 
adiuvante\ following other Second Ordo manuscripts, against Corpus 44 T s *te 
inspirante*, and similarly in the Queen's Ordo prayer L Deus cuius est omnis 
potestas T t gives *digna' against Corpus 44 s 'firma\ But Wickham Legg's 
statement. Three Coronation Orders, %[ t that Vitellius A.vii 'preserves the usual 
forms of the (Second Ordo) recension in the prayers 1 is not verifiable, since 
Corpus 44's most significant variants occur in prayers now illegible in t or totally 
missing from, Vitellius A r vii. 

35 This is true of the antiphons for the deliveries of ring, sword and crown. 
Apparently Vitellius A, vii had a further antiphon after the (King's Ordo) 
prayer *Deus cuius est omnis potestas*, but only the rubric is now legible. 

3t The ring-antiphon concludes: pax . . . sit in nation ibus cunctis anglisaxomcae 
gentis\ In the Queen *s Orcto + the past-coronation antiphon* again common to 
Vitellius A .vii and Corpus 44, contains the phrase. *hodie coronaturanglisaxonica 
divine vinutis gloria*. 

37 Foreville, 'Satire', 60. For the manuscripts of the Third English Ordo, see 
below, n r 42. 

Ed. C, Vogel and R. Elze h Le Pontifical romano-gerrnanique du dixieme sieck , 
3 volumes, Studi e Testi 226 T 227 and 269, Rome 1963-72 + with the Ordo ad 
regem benedkendum (- Ordo LXXII) at i, 246-59. I refer to the Pontifical 
hereafter as the PRO. On its various forms, see below, nn.42 and 72 H 
39 Three of its prayers were derived neither from the Second English Ordo nor 
from the FRG but were apparently composed for the Third Ordo itself: the 
prayers for the delivery of arm illy and pall, and for the blessing of the crown. 
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in the early -to-mid twelfth century. Schramm believed he could identify an 
ideological thrust in the Third bnejish Or do which placed it in the age of the 
Investiture Contest and its composer amongst the 'ecclesiastical reformers*: hence 
his label, 'the Ordo of AnsemV. 40 But successive recensions of ordines ought not to 
be treated like set texts in a Political Ideas course, Liturgy is not the place to look 
for polemic, and though political ideas can be found in the ordines, they are of the 
most general t Urtcontentious and normative kind. To say that many of the prayer- 
texts are catenae of cliches, scriptural or liturgical, Is not perhaps a very helpful 
observation: nevertheless, the would-be seeker-out of new claims or theories in 
these formulae will find it disappointingly often true. Anyway, Schramm was 
wrong, 1 thlnk } on one important feature of the Third English Ordo. Relying on 
Wickham Lcgg's printed edition o! what is probably a second, revised version of the 
ordo, Schramm claimed that anointing-chrism was here replaced by l thc less noble 
oil ... of the catechumens 1 . 41 But the rubric in what I would regard as the ordo's 

Though the PRC Ordo prescribes for the delivery of a r mi lis and pau\ like its 
source the 'Early German" Ordo it gives no special prayers: see C Erdmann, 
t'onchungen zur poiituchen Ideenweit des Friihmitteialters, Berlin 1951, 60, 
S6; and Schramm, 'Die Kr6nung im Deu£schland\ Zeitschrift fur Rechts- 
geschichte, Kanonistische AhteUung xxiv t 1935, 184-332, reprinted Kaiser* 
Konige and Pdpste, iii 9 33-1 34 s at 77, Widukind T Rerum Gestarum Saxonlcarum 
Libri Trex 1 ed\ H. E. Lohmann : MGH Scriptores re rum getmanJcarum in u&um 
scholarum, 66. implies that a prayer accompanied the delivery of the pall to 
Ottol in 936, but the prayer *Accipe pallium 1 in the Third English Ordo is 
quite different both from this, and from the corresponding text in the Ordo of 
Corpus 44, Three Coronation Orders. 59, The three original prayers in the Third 
English Ordo do not seem to me to offer any dues as to place or date of 
composition let alone their author's identity; 

Arimllas accipiat dicente metropolitan*). 

Accipe armillas si nee lit a tis et sapientiac divinaeque circu nidation is 
indicium quibus intelligas omnes operationes tuas contra hostes visibiles 
et invisibles posse esse munitas. 
Cum datur pallium. 

Accipe pallium quattuor initiis formatum per quod intelligas quattuor 
mundi partes divinae potestati esse subiectas, nec quenquain posse 
feliciter regnare in terris nisi cui potestas regnandi f tier it eollocata de 
caehY 

B^nedictio coronae regiae 

Deus tuonim corona fideiium» qui in capitibus eorum ponis corona m de 
lapide pretioso, benedic et sanctifica cor on am istam, qu at in us sicut ipsa 
diversis preciosisque Lapidibus adornatur T sic famulus tuus gestafcor ipsius 
multiped pretiosarum virtutum munere tua largiente gratia repleatur. 

40 English Coronation, 37; idem, *Ordines-Studien III: die Kronung in Kngland 
vom 10 Jht, bis 2ur Neuzeit\ Archiv fur Urkundenforschung xv, 193&, (U, 
305-91 at 319-24. F. Cantor, Kingship and Lay Investiture in England, 
1089-1135+ Princeton 1958 T 137-46, despite his polemic stance* makes similar 
assumptions. Cf. Turner, Claudius Pontificals, xli-KliL with some sensible 
criticisms of Schramm's interpretation. 

English Coronation, 37, following Wickham Legg's edition of London ^ BL 
Cotton Tiberius B,vui in English Coronation Records^ 30-6 y but neglecting the 
careful survey of all the manuscripts containing the Third Ordo by H. A. Wilson 
m his preface to The Pontifical of Magdalen College, Henry Bradshaw Society, 
xxxtx, 1910, xiii-KXxi. 
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original version directs a double head -anoint jag: 

et dc oleo sancrificato crux flat super caput eius, et postea de chrismate. 42 

Forcville is in good company in assuming that the Third English Ordo could he 
considerably older than its earliest extant manuscript. That possibility was noted 
forty years ago by P t L Ward, 43 and more recently, Mr Derek Turner has cast 
Lan franc in the role of the ordo + s composer. 44 But Lan franc seems to have had no 
special interest in liturgical innovation, or indeed in liturgy, except in a monastic 

*i Oxford, Magdalen College, ed, Wilson, Pontifical of Magdalen College, 

9; London, BL Cotton Claudius A. in, ed. Turner, Claudius Pontificals, 117. 
Wilsons arguments for the priority of the version of the Third Ordo contained 
in these manuscripts have been accepted by P. L. Ward, The Coronation 
Ceremony in Medieval England*, Speculum xiv, 1939, 160-78 t at 174-5, and 
Turner, Claudius Pontificals, xu\ A contrary view is expressed by Bruckmann. 
L Ordines 1 ^ 109-1 0, but he has not so far published any counter-arguments to 
WilsorTs. Briitkmann lays some stress on his own early twelfth-century* 
dating of Cambridge, University Library t MS. Ee.2.3, whose version of the 
Third Ordo belongs with that of Tiberius B.viii t but himself acknowledges that 
the relevant part of Claudius A.iii could also be early twelfth-century, Wilson, 
Pontifical of Magdalen College > xxiii-v, dated Cambridge, UL t Ee.2. 3 to 'about 
1 2 OCT, as did Turner, Claudius Pontificals, xL Ward, art.ciU 175, thought that 
the identification of the PRG form behind the Third Ordo would settle the 
question of which of the latter's two versions is the earlier, but I do not think 
this is so. The anointing- prescription of neither version is to be found in any 
PRG manuscript. Ward speculated that the 'clumsy T rubric of the Magdalen 
College version (quoted above) arose from the absence of any head-anointing 
in the composer's PRG -mo del + But this feature is not found in any extant PK (7 
manuscript (though cf the 'Early German* Ordo, ed. Erdmann, Forschungen, 
85, and the imperial Oncius I* Ordo, ed + Elze, Die Ordines fur die Weihe und 
Kronung des Kaisers und der Kalserin, MGH Pontes luris Germanic i antiqui in 
usum scholarum TX. Hannover 1960 T 2-3). Since the relevant PRG texts (see 
below, n,72) ail include a head -anointing de oleo sanctificato t then an alternative 
explanation for the clumsiness of the anoint in g-mbrjc of the Magdalen College 
version is the determination of the Third Ordo*s composer, confronted with 
divergent Anglo-Saxon and German liturgical traditions, to preserve, and even 
stress, the Anglo-Saxon practice of royal chrismation (for which clear evidence 
can be found in f I) the extensive borrowings from the Benedictio ehrismatis in 
the anointing-prayer Deus electorum in the First and Second English Or dines 
and (2) the use of chrism in the West Prankish Grdines drawn on in the Second 
English Ordo: cf. some details in chapters VI and VII of my unpublished 
Cambridge Dissertation (1967), Rituals of Royal Inauguration in Early Medieval 
Europe). The Norman Anonymous was using a form of the Second English 
Ordo but, writing c. 1100, insisted on the fact of the king's chrismation: Die 
Texte des NormariTiisehen Anonymus, ed. K. Pehens, Wiesbaden 1966, 1 40 - 1 
I hope to return in a future paper to the Third English Ordo. A full edition is ur- 
gently needed. 

43 'Coronation Ceremony 1 , 176. 

44 Claudius Pontificals, Ixi-lxii. M. Gibson, Lanfranc of Bee, Oxford 1980, 243 
observes' 'The major difficulty in the view that t the Third Ordol was composed 
with William Rufus in mind is the provision for crowning the Queen 1 . (Rufus, 
of course, was unmarried,) But Turner did not suggest that Lan franc composed 
the ordo with any specific occasion in mind. It is worth recalling the un specific, 
normative character of liturgical texts in general. 
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context, nor had he any special connexion with the RhineUnd home of the PRO. 
From Lan franc back to 1066 is onJy a short step. What evidence persuades me to 
lake it? First, the most reliable testimony we have for the events of Christmas Day 
1066 makes it clear that the rite included in its opening stages something not to be 
found in the Second English Qrdo, namely, the acclamation shouted by the 'people' 
{populus) inside the church in response to an episcopal inquiry as to the new ruler's 
acceptability. Wflliam of Poitiers recorded the fact that this ritual question-and- 
answer happened on Christmas Day 1066 because he wanted to describe the famous 
accident that ensued: 

The armed and mounted men who had been stationed around the abbey to 
guard it, hearing the tremendous shouting in a language they could not 
understand, thought that something had gone wrong, and under this misap- 
prehension they set Are to the environs of the city. 45 

Orderic continues and elaborates the story: 

As the fire spread rapidly through the houses, the people who had been 
rejoicing in the church were thrown into confusion, and a crowd of men and 
women of every rank and status, impelled by this disaster, rushed out of the 
church. Only the bishops and a few clergy along with the monks stayed, 
terrified, in front of the altar , and only just managed to complete the 
consecration-rite over the king who was trembling violently. Neatly everyone 
else ran towards the raging fire, some to fight bravely against the force of the 
flames, but more hoping to grab loot for them selves amid such great confusion. 
The English, reckoning there was a plot behind something so completely 
unlooked-for, were extremely angry, and afterwards always held the Normans 
in Suspicion Judging them treacherous . . 

Hits picture of the trembling Conqueror is an unforgettable one } and to my mind 
there is no more sensitive comment on it than Professor Allen Brown's: 

For William this must have been the one terrifying moment of his life .. t \\ 
must have seemed to him that in spite of all previous signs and portents he 
was wrong, unworthy, that his God had turned against him and rejected both 
him and his cause, and it ts no wonder that he trembled until the awful moment 
passed. 47 

fhe episode probably mattered a good deal to the English too, and if Orderic 1 * 
suggestion tFiat it had far- reaching e fleets in alienating English public opinion from 



*5 Gesta GuiUelmL 220, The term collnudatio has become current in modem 
historiography but was not so in contemporary writers or liturgical texts. 
Though William of Poitiers does not state at what point in the consecration this 
ritual came, it clearly fr^p[>ened at any early stage as it was a precondition of 
the anointing. See Table . The opening rubric of the Second English Ordo, as 
Mr Cow drey has kindly pointed out to me, certainly does not preclude an 
acclamation immediately following the "TeDeum 1 and before the king's promise. 
But what does seem specific to the Third Ordo rather than the Second is the 
procedure of episcopal enquiry-peopled response, 

46 Orderic, U T 184. 

The Normzns and the Norman Conquest > London 1 969, 1 82, 
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the Normans, is no mere literary embellishment. 46 the jtl-omened acclamation 
would be one part of that consecration likely to survive in contemporary memories. 

So it seems clear that this acclamation really took place. Those scholars who 
have mdntained , nevertheless, that the Second English Ordo was the rite in progress 
have had to postulate a collmtdatio specially imported for this occasion from the 
Continent, or else to assume a gap at this point between liturgical prescription and 
reality* Such gaps did sometimes occur, though rarely if ever at so critical a point in 
the ritual as we are dealing with here. As for the possibility of a Continental import, 
the accepted suggestion is of borrowing from the contemporary French rite, the 
so-called *Erd matin* Ordo, as used for PhQtpI in 1059 {and apparently for his 
Capetian and later- Carolinian predecessors as well 49 sec Table ), In the nature of 
things, this can not be disproved, but it does seem [m plausible. Why should the 
coUaudatio alone have been borrowed If the whole French ordo was in the hands of 
the designerof the Conqueror's consecration? 50 And can we afford to beg the whole 
question of who that designer might have been? There Is no evidence for the 
availability of that French ordo in England or in Normandy in the mid eleventh 
century, though it had of course been one of the components of the Second English 
Ordo a century and more earlier (see Table ). Nor does there seem any good reason 
to expect liturgical influence from Rheims or Sens in the England of 1066 + Lastly, 
a general objection can be made against needless multiplication of entities - in this 
case or dines - when one simple alternative explanation of the facts is available: 
namely, that the Conqueror's ordo, complete with an initial acclamation derived 
from the royal consecration-rite of the PRC, was after all the Third English Ordo* 51 

4K Dr Marjorie Chitonail in discussion at the Fourth Battle Conference suggested 
that this whole passage was elaborated by Orde he, lacking other evidence than 
that of the Gesta Guillelmi^ partly as a foil to his equally dramatic set-piece on 
William's dejith <iv T 100-102), Di Chibrtall knows Ord eric better than any of us, 
and her stress on his literary skill and purposes is a just corrective to any 
simplistic reading of his work as 'straight history 1 . Moreover, Orderic was 
writing fifty years or more after the event' Ch rb nail, Orderic, h, xv. Nevertheless, 
he sometimes did draw on 'good oral traditions', Chibnall, Orderic, ii, xxii-xxiv, 
jtxxiv-xxxv; and 1 think his account of the Conqueror's consecration could 
well he a case in point If so T Brown's reconstruction of the Conqueror's 
reactions seems a useful bit of psycho-history t 

4 * Schramm, 'Kronung bei den We stfranken\ 159-64, with the Grdo-text, 216-21: 
idem, Der Konig von Frankreich t 2 volumes, I939 N reprinted Weimar I960, i, 
102-3. 

50 For instance, the intimate connexion in "Erdmann* between acclamation and 
Te Deum" might have suggested the la tier's shifting to this phase of the rite, 
+ ETdmann* provides for an enquiry by two bishops of the people's will, but 
implies they act simultaneously. The doubling of the episcopal inquiry on 
Christmas Day 1066 is a different matter and has an obvious alternative explan- 
ation in the need to address two distinct groups of magnates in two different 
languages. See also following note, 

51 Here the rubric prescribes for only one bishop to enquire about the people's 
will. But the generalised nature of the ordines has to be taken into account, 
as does the obvious modelling on the PRC Ordo, 249-50- This is equally true 
of the reference to 'paternal succession' < rather than the Second Knghsh Ordo h s 
Suggestion*) in the enthronement prayer: of course this was as unapt for the 
Conqueror as 'paternal suggestion" would have been for any of three immediate 
predecessors, and as either 'paternal suggest ion * or 'paternal succession* for 
several of his twelfth -century successors. But ordines in liturgical books were 
not designed to take account of such accidents, Cf. above, p d 36 1 , 
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It needs to be stressed at this point thai none or our (admittedly fairly meagre) 
sources for the Conqueror's consecration conflicts with the hypothesis that the 
Third English Ordo was used then. None T that is. except the Carmen de Ifastingae 
JYoeiio, and it conflicts with every royal ordo known to have been used during or 
before this period anywhere in Christendom, 52 But the battle over the Carmen 
— though it seems to be becoming a traditional exercise — is one I have no 
stomach for here. It is enough to say that as far as the Conqueror's consecration is 
concerned, the Carmen's account seems to me to fall into Professor Davis's category 
of l poetic license*. 5 ' 1 [f [ think it very likely that Stigand did attend the Conqueror's 
consecration, that is not because of the Carmen^ *two metropolitans' but because 
of what we know from more reliable sources ofStigand's high standing with Normans 
as well as English in the early years of the Conquerors reign. 54 [ certainly would 
not claim that the Third English Ordo gives a complete picture of what happened 
on Christmas Day 1066. Trie very nature of an ordo is to provide a normative 
framework of essentials and prayer- texts which can be supplemented ad hoc. For 
instance, it looks as if at Edward the Confessor s consecration in 1043, the officiating 
archbishop after receiving the king's oath delivered himself of a little homily, of 
which no ordo, naturally^ preserves any record. 55 I mention tills bit of ad hoccry 
because it may help in the interpretation of the Anglo Saxon Chronicle s account of 
the Conqueror's consecration: 

[the archbishop] consecrated him king at Westminster. And he pledged 
himself by his hand with Christ's book and indeed he swore, before [the 
archbishop] would then set the crown on his head, that he would rule this 
people as well as any king before him pest did t if they would be faithful 
to him, 56 

Schramm inferred that William took two oaths, the second after the anointing and 
immediately before the crowning 'to appease the riot\ 57 Again my view is: possible 

52 This Is acknowledged by C. Morton and H. MunU. Carmen, IvMviii; and is very 
dear from a com pari son of the rite described by the Carmen as conveniently 
set out by Barlow, l The Carmen de /iastingae proe!io\ in Studies in International 
History presented to W. Norton Medlicott \ London 1967. 66. with those in 
Table I H Foreville in putting a high valuation on the Carmen's account as 
historical evidence, ante L 5S-^ and ii. IS, stressed its concern with liturgical 
details 'faisant ressortir ainsi sa parente avec Lc sacre episcopal*. Parallels did of 
course exist between the two rites <cf. Nelson, above, chapter 14, pp. 333-+) but 
1 suggest that the parente implied by the Carmen is too close for historically- 
realistic comfort: the ritual sequence it presents - interrogation, prostration 
and litany, head-anointing, all set within the Mass - is exactly that of episcopal 
ordinations as generally practised in the eleventh and twelfth centuries: see for 
instance PRG, i, 200-18, The author of the Carmen was, 1 do not doubt, an 
ecclesiastic who knew how episcopal ordinations were conducted and may 
indeed have wished to bring out the parente - noted by Professor Foreville, But 
it does not follow that he had special kno^ledgie of what actually went on at 
the Conqueror's consecration. The critique of R. H. C. Davis h The Carmen de 
Mastingae proel\o\ EHR xciii. 1978, 251, seems to me very telling, and is now 
reinforced by Cowdrcy, "Laudes Regiae\ 50, nn.46 and 47. 

53 Davis^yVSii, 2-3, 

54 Carmen, 11.803-4; cf Gesta Guiiieimi, 214, and evidence cited below, n L 9S. 
5 3 See above, 337. 

ASC W^x, 1066 T 200, 
5 7 English Coronation, IS5-6. 
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but unlikely. What I think the Chronicler is doing is, first, making the general 
statement that the consecration took place, and then, going on to give the details 
that seem to Mm most significant, stressing the oath as the precondition of the 
subsequent inauguration -rite. As for his terminology, he uses 'coronation 1 in the 
second place to refer (as we might) to the ritual as a whole. 5 * The phrase 'before 
[the archbishop] would then set the crown on his lie ad* could be an allusion to a 
brief" homily expanding on the obligations incurred in the oath, along the lines of 
1043, And the conditional clause 'if they would be faithful to him\ following the 
mention of William's oath 1 could be a reference to the people's assent as conveyed 
in the acclamation which immediately follows the king's three- fold promise in the 
Third English Ordo. The alleged 'discordance^ 59 between the accounts of the oath 
in this Chronicler arid in Florence of Worcester I think reflects only the difference 
between more or less reproducing the text of the oath at given in the ordo, which is 
what Florence does, 60 and giving a more impressionistic version of the oath's 
underlying significance, as expounded, perhaps, in the archbishop's homily, which 
is what the Chronicler does. It is certainly interesting that Howden in his report of 
Richard Ts inauguration mentions a second promise given immediately before the 
crowning. 61 But 1 do not think that such a double promise could have persisted in 
the consecratJon^rite continuously from 1066 to 1189 without leaving any trace in 
the relatively numerous Third Ordo manuscripts of the twelfth century. In other 
words, like tiruckmann> fi2 I see no reason to doubt that twelfth-century consecrations 
were conducted substantially according to the Third Ordo; but, unlike Brucfcmann, 
1 think that is also true of Christmas Day 1066, 

But was that the first occasion on which the Third Ordo was used? The question 
seems relevant, because historians are agreed that the Conqueror's consecration gave 
legitimacy to his ruie precisely by identifying it as continuous with Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, affirming William's claim to succeed iure hereditaria.^ If continuity and 
tradition formed, so to speak, the rite's basic message, was a new ordo an appropriate 
medium? Now ft can certainly he argued that few lay persons, or indeed ecclesiastics, 
present at Westminster on Christmas Day 1066, and perhaps not WHiiam himself, 

s * As for instance in the Second tnglish Ordo heading in Claudius A Ml, Claudius 
Pontificate, 89, and Gem Guillelmi, 220, The synecdoche was naturally 
encouraged by the Liturgical presentation of the anointing itself as a spiritual 
Coronation' (sec Nelson, above, chapter 1 2, p. 295), and my impression is that it 
was becoming commoner (substituting for consecratio or ordinatio) in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, though there are Carolingian precedents. The 
prayer for the blessing of the crown in the Third English Ordo might be seen as 
highlighting the importance of the coronation proper: Ward, 'Coronation 
Ceremony', L75 with n + l, noting the parallel with Byzantine practice, See 
further, Nelson, 'Symbols in context: rulers' inauguration rituals in Byzantium 
and the West in the early Middle Ages\ Studies in Church History xiii; above, 
259-8 L For the crown-kingdom synecdoche in the twelfth century and later, 
see K, F. Werner, JConigtum und Furstentum im franzosischen 12. Sht.\ 
Vortrage und Forschungen xii, 1968, 218 with n 108 (translated as 'Kingdom 
and principality in 12th-century France 1 , in T Renter e<t +t The Medieval 
Nobility, Amsterdam 1978, 270 with n.73). 

59 Foreville/Sacre\ 56. 

60 Worcester, 229. 

61 Howden, Chronica, ed, W, Stubbs, RS 1868-71 , iii, 1 1 , 

« l Ordines\ 112-15, against H.G.Richardson, The Coronation in Medieval 

Fng]and\ Trjditio xvj T I960, 181^89, 
* 3 See Do u gt a s , William th e Con q u eror, 250-1. 
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would appreciate the finer points of liturgical usage or realise whether or not the 
rite contained innovation so long as it presented the essentia] acts of oath, anointing, 
crowning, investiture and enthronement. Royal consecrations were not rites that 
were frequently performed, and were therefore, it might be thought, less liable than, 
say, priestly ordination-rites, to be fixed by the inherent conservatism of liturgy. 
But in fact, after an initial period of experimentation in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
royal ordines in the realms of the Christian West (like the imperial ordo in Byzantium) 
tended to remain in use over long periods, 64 I "his tendency was promoted by the 
monopoly over royal consecrations established relatively early in each realm by one 
metropolitan. When that monopoly was breached because of Special politic id 
circumstances, as for instance in France in 1 108 * s the chance of a break in liturgical 
tradition too might be increased: much could then depend on what ordo the 
'alternative 9 archbishop had to hand. 

From these general considerations, let us turn to the particular: the fact was that 
many, even most, Knglish men who participated in William's king making had 
probably witnessed Harold's on 6 January of that same eventful year. In view of 
later attempts to present Wilham as the rightful direct heir to Edward the Confessor 
and therefore to subject Harold s reign to a kind of datnnatio memoriae, it is possible 
that William's consecration was designed completely to supersede Harold 1 *, replacing 
it by, so to speak, a carbon copy, performed in the same church 6 * and by the same 
consecraior. However it was perceived by the Normans, William's king-making 
presumably seemed to the English participants more acceptable, more correct, more 
legitimate and hence legitimising the more closely it resembled his predecessor's. 
All this prompts the suggestion that if the Third English Ordo was used for William, 
it may also have been used for Harold. To test this possibility, we need first to 
check the liturgical evidence, and here the crucial factor Is the PRG: could this have 
been available to an English composer before the Conquest? The manuscripts 
relevant to tracing the PRCs early influence in England are four in number- The 
first, London, British Library MS Cotton Tiberius C.i, a composite Salisbury 
pontifical dated to the mid eleventh century, consists in part of extracts from the 
PRG written in two German hands, 67 Professor Barlow has suggested that the 
import of these PRG texts into England might be linked with Bishop Herman of 
Ramsbury (Wilts). * a The second, Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 265, is 
from Worcester and dated to the mid eleventh century. 69 It contains vario us PRG 
texts, copied from an exemplar, dated between 1022 and 1035^ of a Roman version 
of the PRG. 10 The third and fourth manuscripts are still more significant, and what 
I said about them at the Fourth Battle Conference has needed some elaboration and 



6* 1 Sec f bo vc, chap tcr 1 4 , 3 3 2-3 , 

* 5 Schramm, Konig von Frankreich, i, 1 12-13. The political context emerges from 
Suger, Vita Ludovici Grossly chapter xiv T ed r H. Waquet, Paris 1929, 84*8. 

6ft The location of Ha r old's consecration h not certain: E, A. Freeman, The History 
of the Norman Conquest of England 3rd revised edition, Oxford 1 877, iii, 623- 
6, discuses the alternatives of St Paul's or Westminster Abbey. Douglas, 
William the Conqueror, 1 S2. plumps for the latter 

&7 Ker fc 'Three Old English Texts in a Salisbury Pontifical, Cotton Tiberius CS, in 
P. Clemoes erj,, The Anglo-Saxons. Studies . .♦ presented to Bruce Die kins, 
Cambridge, 19S9 T 262-79. 

The English Church, 1000-1066, London 1963,82,^4. 
69 Ker, Ca talogu e , 9 2 ; B rii c k man n , h Po n tlf icals an d Benedic donate* , 407. 

M. Andrieu, Lei Ordines Roman i du huut moyen dge s 5 volumes, i T 
Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense xi, 1931,99. 
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revision in the light of a forthcoming study by Dr Michaet l.apidge. 71 On the basis 
of far more detailed examination of the contents of Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College MS 163 than ever previously made, Lapidge has concluded that this manu- 
script, dated to the mid eleventh century, is *tfie most complete of ] the] surviving 
copies of the Romano-German Pontifical which were written in Anglo-Saxon 
England*. Further, he has shown its dose affinity with a PRG manuscript copied 
from one very probably made at Cologne between 1036 and 1056 for Archbishop 
Hermann 1I, 7J As for the last of the four manuscripts in our group, London. 
British Library MS Co Lion Vitellius E.xii: it contains texts which Lapidge argues are 
so closely related to those in CCCC 163 that *one must be a copy of the other, or 
both must be copied from a common exemplar 1 , 73 

There can be no doubt, then, that the PRG was known in England before the 
Conquest, and in at least two versions, one of them having particular associations 
with Cologne. What historical context can be given to these data? Edward the 
Confessor had a well-known liking for foreign clerks, and one of them, the 
Lotharingian Herman (d.1075) has already been mentioned as a possible conveyor 
of the PRG to England. Herman was sent by Edward to Rome in I050 1 and may well 



71 l The Origin of CCCC 163\ in Transactions of the Cambridge Biblio%njphical 
Society viii, 1982. 1 16-28. 1 am grateful to Dr Lapidge for sharing his insights 
and generously allowing me to make use of his conclusions in advance of 
publication. We arrived independently at similar views about Ealdred's role in 
the diffusion of the PRG in England, but Dr Lupklgc based his arguments far more 
solidly by showing (1) the liturgical and paleo-^raphical indications of a Cologne 
connexion and (2) the extent and specificity of Ealdred's liturgical interests. 
My thanks are due also to Simon Keynes who showed Dr Lapidge a copy of my 
original paper as delivered to the Fourth Battle Conference. 

" London, BL Addit, MS, 17004, BrUckmann, Ordines\ 108-9, states that the 
PRG version used in the composition of the Third English Ordo is that found 
in the manuscripts designated R and T by Elze and VogeL But a comparison of 
the relevant variants shows that more often than not those peculiar to /?Tare 
absent from the rubrics and prayers of the Third English Ordo in both its 
versions (cL above n,42). Elze and VogeL did not collate the readings of Addie. 
MS. 1 7004 in their edition of PRC Ordo LXX1I, the king's ordo. Dr Lapidge 
has kindly in for cried me that the PRG texts in general in Addit, MS. 17004 
show more common readings than J! T with those of English PRG manuscripts. 
My own comparison of the king's ordo in Addit. MS. 17004, ff. 140r-146r with 
the relevant readings in the Third English Ordo has borne out Lapidges 
conclusion. It will be noted, however, that the arrangement ot the various 
anointings in the Third English Ordo differs from that in Addit. MS, 17004; 
see Table . But in this section of the Ordo, Addit. MS. 1 7004 coincides with 
RT) and the PRC manuscripts which in fact show the Third English Ordo's 
sequence of ha rid -anointing followed by anointings of head, breast , etc. are 
those designated C and D by Vogel and Elze, and regarded by them as preserving 
most faithfully the primitive arrangement* of the PRG: Pontifical rcmano- 
germarttque 1, xiiL Yet in other respects, the Third English Ordo diverges from 
the comparable parts of the CD king's ordo. I infer that the composer of the 
Third English Ot<Jo either had more than one PRG version of the king's ordo at 
his disposal, or used a version slightly different from any now extant, (The 
third possibility, that he arrived independently at CD's sequence of anointing^ 
seems less likely J 

T * 'Origin of CCCC 163\ 2L 
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have travelled via the Rhine land. 74 Others of Edward's foreign clerks, Lotharingian 
or Norman, arc known to have been interested in liturgy , but cannot be linked 
cither with the PRO or with its Rhineland area of origin. 75 There is one man T 
however, for whom precisely those links can be shown, or plausibly surmised: 
Ealdred, archbishop of York from 1060 to 1069. 7 * I would like now to make a 
case for associating Haldred with the bringing of theP/fG into England and with the 
composition of the Third English Or do* 77 Happily, his career is exceptionally well* 
documented because of his connexions with two churches where historical records 
were kept: Worcester and York. 78 After being a monk at Winchester 19 (he was 
presumably of West Saxon origin), he became bishop of Worcester in 1 046. 80 With 
his colleague Herman* he attended the Easter Synod at Rome in 1 050 'on the king's 
crrand\ BI In 1054, Edward used him on another errand, this time to the Emperor 
Henry II L According to Florence of Worcester: 

He was received by the emperor and by Archbishop Hermann of Cologne 
with great honour, and he stayed [at Cologne] for a whole year, He suggested 
to the emperor on the king's i.e. Edwards behalf that envoys should be sent 
to Hungary and that he [EaJdred] should bring back from there the king's 
nephew Edward son of Edmund Ironside and get him to come to England* 

Some lines further on, Florence adds A propos this royal nephew; 

74 ASC *C T s<a, 1049, IT), Herman's route is unknown, hut cf. Vila End wardi 34 
for Englishmen travelling to Rome via the Rhineland in 1 060-1 < 

75 For Herman, Goscelin, Giso, Leofric and Robert, see Barlow, English Church, 
82-6. Lapidge, 'Origin of CCCC 163\ 26, n.S notes that FRG texts *ere copied 
into the so-called Leofric Missal, ed. F r Warren, Oxford 1883, 256-62, Warren, 
IviMvui, linked their inclusion with Leofric bishop of Exeter (1050-72) but did 
not discuss the problem of their transmission. 

76 Still fundamental is Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii, Appendix GG, 668-73. 
See also Barlow, Vita Bad wardi, 34, n,4 and idem, English Church, 86-90; 
J.M.Cooper, The Last Four Anglo-Saxon Archbishops of York, Borthwick 
Papers no. 38, University of York Borthwick Institute of Historical Research 
1970, 23-9. 

77 Note again the cue given by Foreville, 'Sacre\ 60, 

7 * The Worcester evidence is discussed by S. Komer, The Bat tie of Hastings, 
England, and Europe 1 03 '5 -1066, Bibhotheca Histories Lundensis xlv, Lund 
1964, 43-6. Laldred himself commissioned a life of St John of Beverley from 
Folcard of St Berlin, ed. J. Raine , Historians of the Church of York, RS London 
1879, i, 242. The dedicatory preface gives information on Ealdred's work as 
archbishop. (For the date of the Life, 'shortly before 1066', see Barlow, 
English Church , 89, and idem, Vita Eadwardi, lvi-lvii.) More details are given 
in the twelfth-century Chronicle of the Archbishops of York, ed, Raine, 
Historians of the Church of York ii, 344-54. Lapidge, 'Origin of CCCC 163', 
21-2 and n.32, has drawn attention to further evidence hitherto neglected in 
this contest: the Mirscuia S. Swithttnf, * apparently composed at Sherborne 
c,] 100* and still imprinted. An edition is included in Lapidge's forthcoming 
The Cult of St Swithun. 

79 Worcester, 199: testimony supported apparently independently by the Miracula 
S. SwithurtU London, BL Arundel 169, f. 59r: \ , . venerande memorie Aldredus 
ex motiacho Wintoniensi Eboracensis archiepiscopus . . . T 

60 ASC 'D' s.a. 1047, 165, See Cooper, A rchb ishops of York, 23-4. 

61 Cf. n T 74 above. 
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The king bad decided to establish him as the heir to the kingdom after him.* 2 

So Ealdred spent a year at Cologne, and with a king-making in view The anonymous 
Chronicle of the Archbishops of York shows us Ealdred putting his time in the 
great ecclesiastical centre to good user 

He heard, saw and committed to memory many things that pertain to the 
dignity of ecclesiastical observance and many to the rigour of ecclesiastical 
discipline — things which he subsequently caused to be observed in the 
churches of England. s 3 

Barlow rightly sees a reference here to Ealdred's reforming of secular chapters as 
archbishop of York * 4 but honestm ecclesiasticae observantiae, as distinct from 
disciplina, could have a more specific connexion with liturgical improvements, and 
Fokard in his Life of John of Beverley gives independent and strictly contemporary 
evidence of E aid red's interest in liturgy + ss One event that Ealdred may well have 
witnessed and must certainly have heard ail a bout during his Rhin eland stay was 
the royal consecration at Aachen of the child -king Henry (the future Henry IV) on 
17 July 1054, for the consecrator on thU occasion was, exceptionally, by a special 
imperial decision to by- pass the claims of Mainz^ the archbishop of Cologne, none 
other than Ea]d red's host Hermann- 86 I suggest Chat among the things Ealdred read 
at Cologne was the royal ordo in ihe PRG and among the things he may have done 
with a view to increasing l the dignity of ecclesiastical observance" back home was to 
compose or plan a new con sec ration- rite' the Third English Ordo. If he did this 
during his stay in Cologne or soon alter returning to England, 87 he could well have 

* 2 Worcester, 212, 215. Cf. Miracuta S. Swirhutii, Arundel 169, f.59r: 'gloriosi 
regis Bad ward i legatiotie (sic) ad regem Almannie tulit, a quo honor if ke 
susceptus et muJtorum munerum liberal] largitione donatus, negotio gratia 
cuius erat per iussione (sic) rmttentissapienteret bene composite r , in Angliam 
renteabat 

&3 Historians of the Church of York , ii, 34S. 
8* English Church, 90, 

» s Historians of the Church of York, i, 239-4 2 T especially 241. For further 
evidence, see he low, p r U0. On Fol card's career, see Barlow, Vita Eadwardi 1 
li-lix. 

** Lam pert of Hersfeld, Annates s.a. 1054, Lamperti Opera, ed. O, Holder-Egger s 
Monumcnta German iae Histories, Scriptores rerum germanicarum in us urn 
scholarum, Hannover and Leipzig 1894, 66: ^ImperaEoris filius Heinricus 
consecratus est in regem Aquisgrani ab Herimanno Colonensi archiepi&copo, vix 
et aegre super hoc itnpetrato consensu Liupoldj archiepiscopi ad quern propter 
prim a turn Mogontinae sedis consecratio regis et caetera negociorum regni 
dispositio potissimum pertinebat. Sed imperator pocius Herimanno archi- 
episcopo hoc privilegium vendicabat propter claritatem generis eius, et quia 
intra dioce&im ipsius consecratio huec celebranda contigisset 1 . For the date, see 
D. von Gladiss ed., Die Urkunden HeinrichsfV, Monument a Ge ran a mat: 
Historica, Diplomataregumetimperatorum Germaniae vi, part 2, Weimar 1 959, 
639-41, no.47l; H. Bresslau and P, Kehr edd., Die Urkunden Heinrichs HI \ 
jvl on omenta Germaniae Historica, Diplomats regum et imperatomm Germaniae 
v, Berlin 1931, 442, no. 324; E. Steindorff, JahrbUcher des deutschen Reichs 
unterHeinrtchlll, 2 volumes, Leipzig 1874-81,11,279 witting Unfortunately, 
the exact date of Ealdred ^ arrival in Germany is unknown. 

& 7 Two other liturgical books known to have been brought back to England by 
Ealdred had been presented to him by Henry III. For the full story, see William 
of Malmesbury's Vita Wulfsrani, ed. R. Darlington, London 192S, 5, 15-16. 
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had in mind the consecrations of Edward ^Etheling and his wife Agatha (she was a 
kinswoman of Henry HI);* 8 if he completed it after the itaheli rig's death in 1057 + 
he may have been thinking of a specific alternative successor to the Confessor for, 
as Barlow suggests, he was perhaps in search of another English prince when he 
travelled to Hungary himself in 1 058 en route for Jerusalem." But in any event, 
Ealdred could have composed his new ordo with the more general purpose of 
liturgical improvement and modernisation in line with the German practice which 
had so impressed him. The details of Ealdred T s biography so far could account for 
the presence of two PRC versions in Hn gland (one from Rome, the other from 
Cologne) in the 1050s, and for the subsequent presence of FRG manuscripts in 
Ealdred h s own see of Worcester, in Salisbury, successor-see to Ramsbury where 
Eatdied's travel-companion was bishop, and perhaps in Winchester, where had 
begun his career and with which he kept up connexions.* 

But even if Ealdred had already composed the Third Bnglish Ordo in the 1050s, 
it might never have entered English practice, remaining instead in the limbo of 
Schramm's *non*received 1 ordines, 91 but for two further historical accidents: first 
Ealdrcd's own promotion to York in lG60, yi and second the hardening of opinion 
against Stigand's in mi si on at Canterbury, it was because of the question-mark over 
Sligand + s position that Karl Harold asked Ealdred^ predecessor at York to consecrate 
his foundation at Waltham probably in 1 060 , 9 3 but it is also relevant to recall the 
longstanding association of Ealdred with Harold and his family. 9 * So, despite 
Stigand's presence at the Confessor's deathbed, 95 it was Ealdred whom Harold 
wanted to officiate at his consecration. On this point, 1 am convinced wc should 
prefer the evidence of Florence and the York Chronicle, 96 well-informed as they 
were on Ealdied*s career, to that of William of Poitiers whose claim that Stigand 
consecrated Harold should be assessed in the light of his obvious wish to contrast 
Harold's wrongful inauguration non sattcfa consecratione with the Conqueror's 
thoroughly correct one by the admirable Haidrcd* 97 Writing after Lanfranc's 

Lapidge, 'Origin of CCCC163', 20, comments that this episode 'provides a 
plausible context for the advent of the exemplar of CCCC 163 in England 1 . CL 
also n.S2 above. 
8* >tSC'D*, s.a. 10S7, 188. 

Barlow, fnstoft Church, 87-8, 

90 Miracula 5 + Swithuni, Arundel 1 69, f. S9r, records his donation of funds to the 
Old Minster in (or soon after) 1055. Lapidge, 'Origin of CCCC 163*,18,21, points 
out, however, that the conventional attributions of CCCC 163 and Vitelhus 
E. xii to Winchester rest on no conclusive arguments, and he suggests alternative 
possibilities. 

91 'Kronuns hei den Westfranken", in Kaiser, Konige und P&pste, ii, 160-1 , 
« A$C'to\s.& 1060, 189. 

De Inventione Sanctae Cruets t ed. W. Stubbs, The Foundation of Waltham 
Abbey j Oxford 1861, 21, This twelfth-century work can probably be trusted 
on this point: Cooper, Archbishops of York, 20-L 

ASC*T>\ s.a. 1051, 1 76; ^SC 4 C\s.a, 1056, 1 86; Worcester, 215; Vita Eadwardi, 

34-6. See also Barlow, English Church, 87i Cooper, Archbishops of York, 23-6; 

John, 4 Ed ward the Confessor', EHR xciv, 1979, 257. 

Vita End wardi, 76-7. 
** Wo rcester, 224; Chronicle of the A rch b ish ops of York , Historians of the Church 

of York u\ 348, Cooper, Archbishops of York^ 26, discusses evidence for 

Ea id red's relations with Harold during 1066+ 
97 Gesta Guiltelmt\ 146. 2 20. See Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii, Appendix Note 

E, 616-26. In discussion at Battle, ChibnaLl and Brown questioned whether 
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appointment to Canterbury, William of Poitiers was embarrassed at the degree of 
favour Stigand actually enjoyed in the early years of the Conqueror's reign, 9S and 
so had to underline the refusal of his ministrations on Christmas Day J 066 by an 
alleged contrast with H&rokTs acceptance of them only months before. As for the 
other sources claiming that Sligand consecrated Harold: Ordeiic of course simply 
copies William of Poitiers here, 9<) and the Fiaycux Tapestry, if it is not based directly 
on that same text, 100 surely reflects similar Norman propaganda at this point. Its 
depiction of Stigant arcMephcopus apparently displaying the king to his new subjects 
after his enthronement 10 ' mighty I suppose, reflect the final rubric: and prayer of 
the Third English Ordo: 'Tunc die at metropolitan us, Lt Sta ct re tine . . But 
1 am not really convinced that the Tapestry-designer, as Dr Brooks has claimed, 



William of Poitiers , writing within a few years of the event, could have mis- 
represented so well-known a fact as the identity of Harold's consecrator. But 
the character of his work is clearly crucial: it was written for the Conqueror, 
just as Assert Life of Alfred, with an equally clear misrepresentation of 
(admittedly less recent) reality was almost certainly written for Alfred {see 
above, chapter !3,pp, 309-27), In both cases the very slim manuscript tradition 
supports thd view that circulation was always Limited, essentially to a court 
audience, and that widespread 'publication 1 was never intended. In such 
circumstances, some tampering with historical fact is hardly surprising, given 
medieval notions of *t ruth- 1 ell ing\ See also the critique of William of Poitiers 
by Morton, Tope Alexander IT, 37&-&0. John Palmer pointed out thai a 
similar, and still more blatant, misrepresentation may have occurred in the 
official record of Richard IPs surrender at Conway in 1399: the Rolls of 
Parliament state that the Archbishop of Canterbury was there h thus lending 
legitimacy to the Lancastrian case, but what Palmer argues is that our best 
source says nothing of the archbishop's presence, See J. J. N, Palmer, 'The 
authorship, date and historical value of the French Chronicles on the Lancastrian 
Revolution*, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library Ixi, no. I, 1978, 1-37, and 
lxi t no. 2, 1979, 38-61, especially 57-9. 1 am very grateful to Dr Palmer for 
bringing this case to my notice. Twentieth-century experience should have 
ensured our willingness to entertain the possibility of lying in official documents 
even when the truth can readily be ascertained from external or unofficial 
sources: the possibility surely increases when, as in the Middle Ages, there were 
few or no written records to set against those produced by, or for, (he powers 
that were. The processes whereby ideology was formed and disseminated have 
not yet received enough attention from medievalists: merely to nod in the 
direction of the Church is to be& too many interesting questions, 
Gesta Guilieimi, 244, 252, Bishop Remigius of Dorchester was consecrated by 
Stigand In 1067: this caused him some embarrassment after Lanfranc's appoint- 
ment. See M. Richter ed. p Canterbury Professions 1 Torquay 1 973, no. 32, with 
Rjchter's comments, Ivj, Ixi. Stigand look precedence over Ealdred in several 
charter*attestation& in 1068 and 1069: Cow drey, *Lttudex Regiae\ 52, n t 52 and 
i4,n.5S. 

99 Orderic,ii T 136-8, with ChibnalTs comments, 138, n. L 

too Foreville, Introduction to Gesta Guillelmi, xxii, supposes that BT was a source 
for William of Poitiers, Other writers have argued for the inverse relationship: 
see N. P. Brooks, The authority and interpretation of the Bayeu* Tapestry 1 , 
ANS J, 1979, 5 with nn, 17 and 18, 

M>1 #r p pl.34. 

102 Pontifical of Magdalen College s 95; Claudius Pontificals, 120 

* The Bayeux Tapestry (hereafter BT). 
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'clearly . . + knew the coronation ordoV 03 for neither the laymen's presentation of 
the sword nor the king's holding an orb have any liturgical counterparts at this 
period ^ but are presumably based on iconographJc models. 1M The scene may, 
incidentally, be another instance of the kind of douhh-entendre noticed by Brooks 
elsewhere in the Tapestry, where there seems to be 4 ont message for its Nnmian 
audience* yet at the same time *a hint 3 or an English, indeed a Canterbury, version 
of events* I0S For if Brooks is right in seeing St Augustine's Canterbury as the likely 
home of the Tapestry's designer(s), then it is tempting to explain Stigand's 
prominence in this scene by its double reference - for Normans, to the unholiness 
of Harold's consecration, for Englishmen (especially those at Canterbury), to 
Stigand's patronage of St Augustine's at the expense of Christ Church. 106 Brooks 
rightly says that St Augustine's had reason to remember Odo with gratitude, but 
this was hardly less true of Stigand. 

When the magnates gathered at Westminster at Christmas 1065, they were aware 
that the Confessor was dying. Under the circumstances, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Eaidred of York might have provided himself for the eventuality of a new king- 
making. Given the shortage of time for lengthy discussion, Eaidred would have heen 
free to use the ordo he had ready. Thus, 1 suggest, the Third English Or do fortuitously 
entered English usage. It was because it had been used by Eaidred already on 
6 January 1066 that the same consecrator used it again on 25 December. In other 
words, the rite of Harold was also, and precisely because it had been Harold's, the 
rite of the Conqueror. 

William's king-making was aimed primarily at English public opinion, an act of 
reconciliation marking the end of a time of harrying and war, and inaugurating 

W3 Bayetix Tapestry' , 20, 

104 In BT 1 pi. 34, the two laymen presenting the sword on Harold s right seem to 
be descended from similar soldierly figures in Carolingian and later ruler- 
portraits, all of which in turn go back ultimately to late-classical models: see 
e.g. Lothar Ts picture in bis Gospel -book, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale MS. 
lat. 266, reproduced in Schramm, Kaiser, Konige und Ptipste h\ Abb. 12, with 
Schramm's comments, 102, For other examples, see Schramm, Die Deutschets 
Kaiser und Konige in BUdern ihrerZeit, Leipzig 1928, Abb. 29, 4 1 , 85, 99, and 
Schramm and I Mil cterich, Die Denktnale der deutsehen Konige und Kaiser, 
Munich 1962, pi. 56, 108, It I, The iconography of the sword presented to 
Harold, quite distinct from that of Carolingian models, may be another BT 
double -entendre- in late Anglo-Saxon illustrations of the Old Testament such 
as those of London, BL Claudius B.iv, ff. 22, 34, 48, 60b, 68b, 71, 76 and 84, 
the 'unguarded* sword (unsheathed and raised, point upwards) indicates 
impending conflict. For this information, I am very grateful to Jenny Kiff who 
is preparing a study of the Anglo-Saxon iconographical background to the BT. 
On Harold's orb, see Schramm, Sph4iira*Giobus-Rei^hsapfel, Stuttgart 1958, 
1 16-17, relating this to the iconography of late Anglo-Saxon royal seals, and 
this in turn to contemporary German models. For illustration* of Of ton ian and 
Sahan seals showing orbs similar to Harold's in BT\ pi. 34, see Schramm, 
Kaiser und Konige in Bildern, Abb. 59, 62, 68 etc , and for a similar seal-image 
of Robert the Pious, see J. R. Johnson, The Tree of Jesse window of Chartres; 
Lavdes Regiae\ Speculum xxxvi 1961, fig. 3. It is possible that Harold really 
had an orb among his regalia though it had no place in the inaLtguration-ordo; 
orbs have been found in the graves of contemporary German rulers: see e + g H 
Henry Ill's, Schramm and MtitteriTch, De nkmale t Abb. 15£. 

105 Brooks, Bay uux Tapestry', 1 1-13. 
i<te Cf. Gibson, Lanftanc, 168. 
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peace between conquerors and conquered. 107 Three months later there took place 
in Normandy a further series of rituals that confirmed the meaning of the consecration 
yet gave it a new> Norman + dimension, William's return was a triumphant adventus 
where he paraded not captives but new companions and followers 108 in Ms vastly 
expanded retinue. The two high-points were a joyeuse entree into Rouen, the ducal 
'metropolis*, and the splendid Easter celebrations at Fecamp, the ducal house- 
monastery. William of Poitiers says of the former occasion: 

Nothing was left out that was customarily performed for the purpose of such 
doing of honour to the duke* Furthermore, if some thine new could be 
devised* it was added too. 109 

If a specific meaning can be given to thai 'something new*, I would propose the 
singing of laudes regiae such as those of Rouen origin preserved in an early twelfth - 
century manuscript 110 and including the acclamation: 

Normajuiorum dud invictissjmo pax salus et victoria. 

William in 1067 seems a good candidate for identification as the dux mvictissimus. in 
It is commonly assumed that kudes regiae had been sung in Normandy before 
1066, and Cowdrey in his recent fine survey of the evidence thinks this l a reasonable 
supposition' in the light of the fact that a Norman laudes regiae text originating 
from Fecamp got over to England not long after the Conquest. 1 12 But Cowdrey 
goes on to stress that *the absence of any reference to William as rex has no 
significance for the date, since [the Rouen text just quoted] Indicates that the 
Norman king-dukes were never acclaimed as rex in texts that were sung within the 
ragman Fremconan\ ni If it is possible that laudes regiae were the novelty in the 
Rouen adventu$ t it may be worth floating the further suggestion tnat tne Fecamp 
community, not to be outdone by the cathedral clergy, devised its own form of 
iaudes regiae and sang them for William on faster I^ay 1067, William of Poitiers 
says that the duke took special care that 'the crowds of soldiers and people* should 

I0T The consecration carries this significance of a temporal demarcate* in the 
Penitential Ordinance: cf. n.2 above. See also Cowdrey, *Bi$hop Ermenfrid 
of Sion and the Penitential Ordinance foil owing the Battle of Hastings 1 , Journal 
of Ecclesiastical History xx, 1969. 234-5, and for the date of the Ordinance, 
idem, 'Laudes Regiae', 5°, n.68. 

i oa Gesta Guillelmi, 242-4, and 256 where the Xeimadventus, used to describe the 
Conqueror's entry into Rouen, may well have ritual connotations: see E T H. 
Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae, Berkeley 1946, 71-6. 
Gesta GuHlelmi, 256. 

Rouen, Bibliotheque municipale MS 537, f.9Qr-v, now edited by Cowdrey, 
'Laudes Regiae\ 76- 8. 

111 This suggestion might be thought incompatible with the presence in the text of 
an acclamation: l Rejzi Francorum N. pax saluset victoria". But this is standard 
form in French laudes regiae. What is remarkable, indeed * virtually unknown 
outside Normandy' (Cowdrey, 'Laudes Regiae\ 49} is the acclamation to a 
non -royal layman. Cf. Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae. inferring 'the 

curious sovereignlike position" of Duke William. 

l« 'Laudes Regiae\ 48 1 with references at n.43 to other writers. The Fecamp 
laudes regiae present in Rouen, Bibl. mumc. MS. 489, f.71 and in Salisbury, 
Cathedral Library MS 89, recto of title page, are edited by Cowdrey, 1 Laudes 
Regiae', 68-9. They contain an acclamation: 'Guillelmo Normannorum duci 
salus et pax continua*. 

1 13 'Laudes R egiae \ 4 6< 
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participate in that liturgical celebration, forcing them to * break off for a wliije from 
their frivolous pastimes and hasten together to things di vine 114 

So T whether or not Norman laudenregiae had been sung before, they very probably 
were sung in the Spring of 1067. Why should they have been thought so apt? First 
and foremost, they expressed the sharing of the Norman Church, and especially the 
cathedral and monastery that had closest links with the ducal dynasty, in William's 
triumph - and in its rewards. The initiative in devising an elaborate liturgical 
performance would have been ecclesiastical rather than ducal. But the Norman 
Chuich knew what was expected Of it, and the duke's behaviour at Fecamp suggests 
that he appreciated the usefulness of rituaJs that proffered ( an un paralleled blazoning 
of ducal power*. 113 The stress on peace in the Fecamp laudes regiae may be linked 
with another important suggestion of Cowdrey V that the Fecamp Easter assembly 
of 1067 may have been the occasion of the promulgating of ihe Penitential Ordinance 
with its reference back to Hastings and to the months of continuing 'public war' up 
to the consecration on Christmas Day, 316 If this association is correct - and it fits 
with William's preoccupation in 1067 with tssuing peacenedicts in Normandy and 
perhaps deciding to found Battle Abbey as an 4 act of reparation' in England in - 
this might explain the omission from the Kecamp laudes regiae of the usual 
acclamation for *the whole army* and the attachment of the soldier*saints Maurice 
and Sebastian to William instead. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the message that William wanted to convey to 
his Norman followers was that of his own increased power his own authority as 
arbiter of war and peace. Whether the iaudes regiae were a very useful teaching aid 
in Normandy is more open to question. For there the laudes regiae were, it seems, 
usually performed in the duke's absence, their hearers largely consisting of clergy or 
monks. 118 This was preaching to the converted. In England, by contrast, the laudes 
regiae in the Conqueror's reign seem to have been particularly associated with great 
puhlic occasions attended by important laymen. The first was Matilda's consecration 
as queen on 1 1 May (Pentecost) lG68. 1|q Cowdrey argues powerfully that this was 
probably the first time laudes regiae were sung in England , for such evidence as has 
been adduced for pre-Conquest laudes regiae, and indeed crown -we arings, is either 
too late or too flimsy to convince, while the laudes mentioned in the Carmen's 
account of William's consecration whatever they are can hardly be laudes regiae 

M4 Gesta Guiltelmi, 260 
'Laudes Regiae\ 49. 
'Laudes Regiae\ 59. Cf. above, n. 107. 

in Gesta GuillelmU 262; Or d eric, ii, 196,208, Cowdrey, 'Laudes Regiae\ 60, notes 
a contemporary German parallel, and suggests the link with the decision to 
found Battle 4 Eleanor Sea rle, The Abbey of the Conquerors', A NSj ii, 1979, 
I 56, puts the foundation in 'the 1070s*, but one of her main arguments is its 
association with the Penitential Ordinance which she dates similarly. On the 
dating of the Ordinance, J have been persuaded by Cowdrey*s arguments; see 
above n. 107. 

1 ■* Kan toro wic Lau des R cgiae ,169; Co wd re y , 'Laudes R egiac* 1 , 4 b -7, 
ii* Like her husband, in Westminster Abbey: ASC 'D' t s.a. 1067 (for 106S) T 202. 
Cowdrey, "Laudes Regiae 1 , 52 with n r 52 T cites charter evidence to show that 
the occasion coincided with a well-attended Pentecost court. 
Cowdrey, 'Laudes Regiae\ 50, n.46, to my mind effectively refutes the 
arguments of H. C. Richardson and G. Q. Sayles, The Governance of Medieval 
England, Edinburgh 1963 t Appendix I, 403-11; and 50-U n + 47, shows the 
difficulty of accepting II. 80 5 -S of the Carmen as evidence of laudes regiae. 
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The 1068 text has now been edited and discussed m detail by Cowdrey 1111 and 
shown to be a remarkable and unique composition. But [ must confess to being 
rather less impressed than Cowdrey by a 'symmetry' which, as he himself notes, is 
achieved at the cost of some curious, if not inept, pairings of heavenly and earthly 
personages notably when Mary Magdalen and three holy virgins are assigned as 
intercessors for 'the chief men of the English and the whole army*. J 22 More seriously, 
I am not entirely convinced that this text 'expressed to perfection the apolitical 
theory ** of the Norman Conquest': not even when "political theory' is put in 
inverted commas! 123 Laudes regiae always carried one basic ideological message of 
hierarchical order in heaven as the template for an earthly hierarchy headed by the 
pope with the king (or more rarely the local bishop) second and the various 
ecclesiastical and secular powers ranked beneath. For all its peculiarities, the 1068 
text seems to me to have no more complicated message than that ; and so It is only 
in this general sense that the formula tan be said to have been 'well suited to 
William's purposes in the immediate aftermath of the Conquest of England*. 114 
If it did have a 'theory* to present, then whatever purposes we discern should be 
attributed to a clerical composer rather than directly to William himself. 

Jn discussing the sources of the 1068 text, Cowdrey has shown that a first and 
major one was a distinctively English Litany of the Saints, but has aha suggested 
that another possible source may have been German teudes regime texts, especially 
those associated with the Bmpcror Henry llh li5 This second suggested source could 
tally, in the most general way, with "an attempt on William* s part to display his 
newly -won regality upon a German, rather than a Capetian model*, 126 since from 
William's standpoint, the far more prestigeous German monarchy was the obvious 
one to imitate. But, as Cowdrey has observed, German liturgical influence could 
give a due to the composer of the 1068 text. After considering several possible 
candidates, Cowdrey plumps for Bishop t'rmenfrid of Sion, who may have visited 
Normandy in 1067 and 'may have advised William about his ecclesiastical plans in 
England including the queen's coronation'. 127 Certainly, Ermenfrid, as a confidant 
of German kings, is likely to have been familiar with German laudes regiae. But is 
not a likelier candidate one whose career could account as well for the English as 
for the German component in the 1068 text? My own hunch is that the composer 
was Ealdred of York, who was also Matilda's consecrator; and the likelihood of 
some kind of connection, at least, with Ealdred is much strengthened by Lapidge's 
analysis of the other contents of ViteUius E.Kii 12 * and his demonstration that their 



rti 'Latides Rcgiae\ 52-5, with the text edited at 70-1 , from Vitellius E. xiL 
111 *Laudes Regie e\ 61. 
'Lnudes Regiae\ 53, 

124 'Laudts Regiae\ 53, and cf. 55: 'The Laudes regiae of 1068 were drafted , . . 
to express William Ps view of divine and human affairs as he at that time wished 
to communicate it to his subjects both French and K Tigrish . . .* ft is true that 
the prtneipes attending The Pentecost court of t06& would have heard sung 
taurfts rcgiae which included the acclamation: 'Omnibus principibus Anglorum 
. . . vita et victoria'; but were they themselves aware of that liturgical detail* or 
did they simply receive a general impression of ritual splendour and refinement? 
This again raises the problem referred to at the end of n. 97, above, 

12s 'Laudes Regtee\ 55-8, 

12* 'Laudes Regtae\ 58. 

127 'Laudes Regiae\ 60 
cf. above, 390. 
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special features are best explicable by reference to the known interests and doings 
of ttatdred. 1 ^ There may be a parallel between 1068 and Kdgar's consecration in 
973: on both occasions, perhaps, a crucial factor was that one of the officiants had 
become familiar with German ritual and sought to transplant some of it to 
kng]and. JJ0 The laudes regiae of 1068 could thus be seen as a post -Conquest 
import but in no sense a Norman one. The use of the imperial epithet serenistimus 13 * 
should be seen in the context of Anglo-Saxon ideas of imperial kingship and of a 
persistent English admiration for German imperial models. As. for the 'political 
theory* to be read in this text, it is entirely in line with Anglo-Saxon tradition, 

1 cannot end this paper without saying something about the festal crown- 
wearings 13 ^ with which performances of the laudes regiae were often associated, 133 
There is indirect evidence for these from the early years of William's reign. A 
mbiimario was staged at London for Christmas 1067, when the king, apparently in 
seasonal spirit, 'sweetly invited all to kisses' — kisses of peace y as Orderic T s translator 
has assumed, or kisses associated with renewed oaths of fidelity? 134 It seems likely 
that William wore his crown for Matilda's consecration at Pfcntecost 1068, 1JS and 
this may well have been the occasion for a true Festkronung . Before Christmas 
1069. William, inter belte^ sent from the North to Winchester for 'his crowns, royal 
insignia and plate*, so that a crown -wearing could be held at York. 136 In the 10 70s, 
the evidence fails: we have little more than occasional references to the king's 
spending Easter at Winchester (1070, 1072, 1076), Pentecost at Windsor (1070) and 
Christmas at Westminster (1075). Perhaps regular crown -wc a rings continued, 
Mr GiUiflgfram has pointed out to me that a Pentecost assembly at Clarendon (or 
possibly Salisbury) is implied for 1072(?) by the famous Evesham writ which also 
seems to suggest that those summoned were expected to be 'prepared* to take an 



^ Lapidge, *CCCC 163% 21*2. Laptdge thinks it even possible that Vitellius E. xii 
could be a remnant of Ea Id red's own manuscript, compiled over a period from 
1054 to 106S, though he also notes some difficulties in this hypothesis. Against 
my suggestion that Ealdred himself composed the laudes regiae ^ Lapidge, m28j 
drawing tttlcniion to the fact thai the text is heavily-ntumed, proposes Folcard, 
whose musicianship was praised by Orderic, vi s ISO, Perhaps client an J patron 
collaborated? Lapidge promises a full discussion of Folcard + s possible authorship 
in a forthcoming article in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 

i30 vita Oswaidi, ed. RaLne, Historians of the Church of York i p 435-6, describes 
Oswald's visit to Rome in 972. While there h he may have witnessed, or would 
surely have heard about, the coronation by the pope of Otto IPs bride 
The op ha no: J. F. B5hmer, Die Regesten des Kaiserreiches unter Otto JL revised 
edition by H. L. Mikoletzky, Graz 1950, 270. Vita Oswaidi, 435, mentions 
Edgar's, contacts with the Ottoman court in the 960s, On the imperial conno- 
tations of 973, see above, chapter 12. 300-3* 

"I Laudes regiae ol 10£g,ed, Cowdrey, 'Laudes Regiae*, 70: ^WUhelmoserenissimo 
a deo coronato magno et pacifico regi vita et victoria'. 

L 31 See K , J asch ke 5 'Fruhmittelalterlic he Fest kromin &en? 1 1 Historisch e Zei t&ch rif t 
ccxi, 1970, 556-S8. 

133 Cowdrey, 'Laudes Regiae\ 47-8. 

134 Orderic T ij, 210: ' Ad ventui regis Angii occurrerunt: ipsumque tarn honorificentiy 
m on arterial i quam saecularibus offkiis sulUmaverunt. Rex . , . dulciter ad 
oscula invitabat . . / 

US Cf. above, n. 119. 
13* Orderic, h\ 232. 
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oath to the king. 13 7 We have more information towards the close of William T s 
reign, notably the statement in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle's epitaph on the 
Conqueror: 

tie was very dignified. He wore his royal crown three times a year as often as 
he was in England at faster at Winchester, at Whitsuntide (Pentecost) at 
Westminster, at Christmas at Gloucester. On these occasions all the great men 
of England were assembled about him: archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
thegnsand knights. 

But there is no break in the Chronicle's text there; it continues: 

He was so stern and relentless a man that no-one dared to do anything against 
his will . . . 

And the Chronicler goes on to speak of 'earls imprisoned* and 'bishops deprived of 
their sees and abbots their abbacies'. m We recall that it was at the 1075 Christmas 
court at Westminster that the king wreaked vengeance on those who had joined the 
great revolt of that year. 159 Given their political context, it was hardly surprising 
that William's crown-wearings made such an impression, anyway towards the end 
of the reign when perhaps their staging assumed greater regularity. It was in these 
last years that William may have felt a still greater need than before for impressive 
rituals that demonstrated the Anglo-Norman Church's support for his regime and 
presented the king to his great men and their vassals as the divinely appointed ruler 
exalted over them alt. A similarly increased need for new oaths and bowings 140 was 
the natural corollary. The Domesday Survey belongs here too: ordered at the 
Gloucester Christmas court of 1085 141 and conducted as a kind of vicarious royal 
progress, it had a purpose, so Dr Clanchy has observed, not only practical but also 
symbolic. The name 'Domesday' is contemporary, and must have evoked 'the 
tremendous image of Christ in majesty seated as judge , . >l4i The crown- wearing 
king intended to project an earthly version of just that tremendous image. 

And there I might have chosen to leave the rites of the Conqueror. But instead 
[ will end by looking briefly at the image from another perspective. The Chronicler 
qualified his account of William's crown-wearings with the phrase, *as often as he 
was in England 1 . What about Normandy? Was it that the Chronicler simply did not 
know about crown-wearings there, or was he implying a real contrast? In view of 
William's continuing care to preserve formal Capetian precedence in Normandy and 
to assert for himself no more than ducal status there, it seems fairly cleaT that he 
staged no crown-wearings in the duchy. 143 There was also the matter of Norman 

13' EHD*ii t S95- The date 'be-fore the Octave of Easter* is mistakenly given in 
Regesta i i, 17. f John OUli ngtiam also kindly drew my attention to this, error.) 
Possible parallels between this occasion and the Salisbury Oaths, of 1086 have 
been noted by Matthew, Vie Norman Conquest, London 1966* 1 17-20, 

ua ASC *E\s.i. 10S6, 219-20. 

aSC*D\sa. 1076 (for 1075), 211 

i^o ASC *E\ s.a. 1085 (for 1086), 217: + 1 ealle hi bugon to Mm. 1 weron his rnenn, 
J him hold aoas sworonj? hi woldon ongean ealle o6re men him holdt beon H + 
Earle and Plum trier, 362, treat hofde here as a nominative plural - the product 
of & semantic evolution paralleling that of Latin fidelis,fidetes. 

mi 4£C'E*,s.a. 1085,216, 

M T, Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record, London 1 979, IS and 121-2. 

14 ^ See the canons of the Council of Lille bonne (1080) as cited by J. Le Patourel, 
The Norman Empire, Oxford 1 976, 239 n.2. I am grateful to Mr Cowdrey for 
help on this point. 

* English Historical Documents „ 
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attitudes to royalty, and here it is relevant to recall one more welJ -known story, 
told In the anonymous Life of Lanfranc attributed to Mtlo Crispin: 

It was one of those three great festivals on which the king, wearing his crown, 
is accustomed to hold his court. On the day of trie festival, when the king was 
seated at table adorned in crown and roya] robes, and Lanfranc beside him, a 
certain jester {scuna), seeing the king resplendent in gold and jewels, cried 
out in the hall in great tones of adulation: 'Behold, [ see God! Behold, I see 
God!' Lanfranc turning to the king said: 'Don't allow such things to be said 
of you . , . Order that fellow to be severely flogged, so that he never dares to 
say such things again*. 1 * 4 

This story has been cited by some historians to illustrate the tremendous image of 
the rex coroiiants and the propaganda impact of crown wear ings on the Conqueror's 
subjects. ,4S But is this really what it implies? Ought we to take as seriously as 
Lanfranc reportedly did the exclamations of the fool? If thisjewrra was a Norman 
(and Wiiliam would hardly have had an English jester) he may have been expressing 
a more than merely personal reaction to William's ritual efforts. And since high 
ideological solemnity is not what we expect from a fool, that reaction, I suggest, 
was something less than reverential, We can remember the Conqueror's wariness 
about using his royal title in relation to his Norman subjects, his care to maintain 
some kind of distinction (if not a logical one) between his roles in kingdom and 
duchy. 146 Kingship of any sort can have meant little in Normandy before 1066: 
Dudo*s story of RohVs refusal to kiss the Toot of Charles the Simple, and of RohVs 
man lifting the royal foot and throwing the king backwards, 147 was more than a 
Norman banana-skin joke: it re He c ted a sturdy scepticism about royal claims, 
which presumably appealed to a Norman audience. By 1086, the cult of kingship 
had made so little headway amongst laymen in Normandy that the Conqueror** 
corpse was abandoned and left 'almost naked' by those who had attended his 
deathbed, and when the clergy arranged his burial at Caen, one of the locals popped 
up with a claim to the burial ground. 14 * The response of the fool, confronted with 
the most imposing spectacle majesty could offer T was parody. Did he not expect the 
duke to share the joke (he was at table, after all) with his old corttuberrtatetf 14 * 
And might not the Conqueror have done so too? But the shocked Lanfranc inter- 
vened, and the king, self-consciously playing out his theocratic role, presumably 
had the blasphemer whipped. The crown wearing Conqueror, God's anointed, 
serenissimuSi knew much about the uses of royal rites, but knew at the same time, 
and never more so than in liis latter years, the limits imposed by the political 
realities of Norman sentiment and power. To eleventh-century Normans, even the 
most angelic royal image had feet of clay. We should leave the last word — magna 
adulationte voce — with the Conqueror's fool: Ecce deum video. Ecce dewn video, 

J*» Vita Lanfranci, cap. J J, PL 150, 53-4. On the attribution of this work, see 
Gibson, Lanfranc, 196-S. For the meaning of scurra, see J h D. A. Ogilvy, l Mimi t 
scurrae, hisirionef, Speculum xxKviii, 1963, 603-19. Cf. Gibson, Lanfranc, 
140 with n.2 r Douglas, William the Conqueror, 258, writes of Lanfranc 
•reproving' a 'clerk* (!) 

1 4 * See Douglas and Gibson in works cited in previous note; also Cowdrey, 11 Louden 
Regtee\ 52. 

Hollister, *Ar\$o-NormaTiRegnTim\ Speculum 1i, 1976, 207-8. 
Dudo, ]69. 

l4 « Orderic, iv k 100-1 06, But cf. n.48 above. 
■ 4 * I echo the term used in Gesta Guittetmi, 104. 
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3 

Burgundy, 4, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 25-7, 33, 
35, 38, 42, 61, 63, 77, 87, 88, 100. 1 23 , 
149 n, 1, 230 

Byzantium, 12,45, 66, 71, 250, 253-5, 
259-64,319,327 n. 2 

Caen, 401 

Cahors, 24, 66 
canon law see law(s) 

Canterbury, 298, 363 ru 9, 365-6 A n. 17, 
380, 395 

Capitula Angilramni see Pseudo-Isidore 
capitularies, 55-7,59.91-116, 121-3, 148-9, 
202, 229 

Carl oman, son of Charies the Bald, 102 m 56, 

189,227 

Carmen de Hatiingae Proelio, 377n.l8,387 

St n. 52, 397 
Caroliugiau Renaissance, 49-67, 1 y t , 201 
earati, 1 1 7, 1 24, 1 27 
Chfilonfr*ur-Marne,86, 178, 199 
chancery, 1 74, 1 84 

Chapel, of Carolingian kings, 173-4, 176, 

185,191 
Chaplains, 174, 176-8, 1S5, 191 
Charbonnieie, foiest of, 215-16, 219-21, 

223 

Charlemagne, 49-50, 53-9, §5, 81, 92, 96 
n. 25, 98-9, 102, 105, 108 An. 80, 109, 
121,148-9. 150, 159 n. 1,169,170 n. 3, 
173-4, 184, 191, 203 n. 32, 212-15, 224- 
5, 231 n + 157. 235, 245, 272, 290, 292-3, 
326 

Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, 22, 
290 n, 43 

Charles, son of Charlemagne, 292 

Charlea, king of Aquitaine, son of Charles 
the Bald, 293 n. 58, 294 n. 65, 351 

Charles the Bald, king of the West Franks, 
56, 59, 60 n, 60, 65, 77-90, 91-1 16, 1 22- 
3, 136-9, 142, 144 n. 3, 145, 146 n. 2, 
147 & tin. 1, 2, 148-51, 163*6, 168-70, 
178-92, 196-238, 245-6, 248,252,256, 
283, 292-6, 299-300, 322 n. 2, 346, 351 

Charles the Simple, king of the West Franks, 
401 

Ch aries V, king of France* 3 33 
charters, 100-1, 302 
□names, 82 

OieUes, 17 n. S3. 22, 37 n. 191,39,42-3 
Childcbcrt 11, Prankish king, 11-13, 123 n. 23 
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Chimeric, Frankish king, 10-12,46-7 
chrism y 275 & n. 82, 276-7, 279, 2*1 n. 110, 

293-4, 353, 37S, 383-4 & n + 42 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, 291 
Clarendon, 399 

dothar II, Frank ish king, 6,16,30, 45,47,58 
Clothar HI, Prankish kina, 18-19, 21, 34, 37 

n. 189,39,286 
Go vis 1, king of the Ffanks, 23, 39, 47, 186, 

289,322 

Ctovfc 11, Franks king, 17-19,31*2,34,38,40 
coinage, 98< L08 il 77, 126, 302, 357 
CoUectio Britannica, 311, 314, 316-1 9 
Cologne, 390-3 
Columba, saint, 2S5 
Colinnbanus, saint, 3, 15, 28-30 
comittttttSj 57, 67 
commendation, 314-16, 375-6 
Cbinpiegnc. 37 n, 1 89. 84 n. 47, 

137-8, 225 n. 125,227 
confirmation, rite of, 65 n. 87, 314, 320-2, 

324, 326 & ft. 3 
Conrad, brother of Empress Judith, 187 
consensus politics, 59-60, 107-11, 170, 230 
Constantinople, 1-3, 353, 263-4, 277 
consulship, 309, 312-13, 318, 322 & tin. l t 3 
Continuator of Fredegar, 290-2 
conversion, 63-4. 265 
Corbie, 17 n, 83,39,41,43,78,86, 124, 

371 

coronation, 135 n. 4, 149 n. 1, 253^, 261-3, 

264 n. 25, 265-72, 274, 295, 319, 349, 

356, 378, 387-8 &n, 58, 389 
coronation oath, 73, 146 & n. 1, 149-50, 152-3, 

155, 271, 295, 369-70, 377 & n, 18, 378, 

387-9 

co-rulership, 260-1, 268, 272, 319 n. 4, 320, 
324 

Coulames, assembly of (843), 60 n. 61, 5J9-100, 

103, 110 n. 83, 112, 147-8, 149 tl 1, 150, 

151 il 1, 152, 170, 179 
counts, 24, 27, 77, 80, 82, 88, 93, 95 tl 18, 

101-2,124, 153 n. 1 
crown, 203, 253-4, 265, 292, 295, 319 n> 4, 

356-7, 376, 378, 382-3 A ur*. 35, 39, 387, 

388 &n, 58, 399, 401 
aown-wearing, 253, 264 n. 25, 295, 297, 397, 

399-401 

Dagobert I, Freakish king, 1 7-1 8, 21, 32, 34, 

39-40, 47,290 
Da^obert 11, Frankish king, 20, 37 
Dam^Id, 82*3, 127 n, 39, 188 
Dane? see Vikings 
denies, 263 



deposition from office, 155-69, 252 
Desiderius, bishop of Vienne, 9, 27-8, 30 
Dhuoda, 65-6, 200 il 17, 202 n. 27, 203 n. 31, 

204, 207 n. 48, 213 n* 77 
Dionysio^HadriaM, 14 1 n, 5 , 145 rL 1, 159-60, 

160 n. 2 

division ofierfm, 15*16, 21,81,200 n. 19,218- 

21, 229 
Domesday Survey, 400 
Donation of Constantino, 312-13 
Jos, 2 n. 4, 6 
Douzy,96 n> 23, 103 

Drogo, son of Charlemagne, bishop of Metz, 176- 
8, 214 

dubbing, ritual of, 1 3 K 316 & nn. 3,4 
Dunstan, saint, archbishop of Canterbury, 287, 

297, 299-300, 327, 337 n. 33, 342, 343, 36 B, 

371, 372 il 52, 374, 381 

liadrcd, king of the English, 330 
Fadsige, archbishop of Canterbury, 338 
Eadwij, king of the English, 298, 299 n. 99, 

300 n- 100, 371 & il 48 
EaJdred, archbishop of York, 375, 391-3, 395, 

398-9 

East Francia, 97 u. 30, 123 il 26, 126, 243, 

246,248, 251-2. 265 
Lbbo, archbishop of Rheims* 157 n. 5, 175, 

183, 184 n.61,205, 229 n. 148 
Eberhard, duke of Fiiuli, 231, 233 
Ebroin, btthop of Foitiers, 1 78, 21 7 il 93, 

231 il 157, 235 
Ebroin, mayor of the palace, 19, 22»3, 30 t 

37, 42,286 
Ecgfrith, son of Offa, king of Mereia, 285, 

324 

Eddius, 36-8, 285 

Edgar, Aetheling, 375-6 & n, 12 

Edgar, king, 73, 247, 248, 251, 288, 289, 

296-303,3704, 399 
Edith, queen, wife of Otto I, 367 
Edmund, king of the English, 299 n. 99, 300 

il 100,301 

Edwaid the Confessor, king of the English, 72, 
74, 337,376, 381, 387, 389-93, 395 

Edward the Elder, king of Wesse*, 299 & nn 
98, 99, 327, 365 & n. 15. 366 & n, 21, 
367 

Edward the Martyr, king of the English, 300, 
365 n. 1 5 

Edward Acthcling, son of Edmund Ironside, 
391-3 

Egbert, king of Wessex, 120, 353 
Eigil, archbishop of Sens, 183-4 
Emhard, 49, 54,225 n. 127 
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election, of rulers , 73 , 143, 152-3, 244 , 
268, 270-1,277, 287, 2S9-91, 356 n. 73, 
376 

Eligius, saint, bishop of Noyon, IS t 22, 32 
emperorship, Byzantine, 260-4, 266-74 
emperorship, western, 135 & mi. 3, 4, 137, 

156n. 3, 295,313 
empire, hegemorual idea of. 54-5, 301-3, 

399 

England, English, 17, 36, 46 n. 235, 101 n, 
48, 102 11.55, 117-21, 143-4, 177,243-4, 
246-7, 279, 284-5, 288, 296-304, 309- 
27,347, 349, 360, 365-6, 375-7,381, 
3H5-7. 389*93, 395-6, 399-*00 

enthronement, 264 n, 25, 286, 294-5, 335-6, 
348, 356, 358-9, 37S, 389, 394 

Epemay, 84 n. 53, 96 22, 112, 181 n. 44, 
145-6 

RrchinoaJd, mayor of the palace, 17-19 

Ej men J: j id, bishop of Sion, 398 

Erm en trade, queen, wife of Charles the 

BaJd h 296, 351 
EimoH, 174, 227 

excommunication, 155, 15 8, 166, 170 
& n. 1 

exploitation of church resources, 42-3, 77- 
90 

Failcuba, queen, wife of Childebutt [I, 11, 

14-15,29 
fomiffaritas, 109 & n. 81 
feaits, 46, 287,331 
Pe'camp, 396-7 
feud, 1Q P 44-5, 58 n. 46 
FestkrdHUitg, 295, 300 
fisc, 81, 84, 119, 221,229 
Fie ury, monastery of, 79-30, 1 26 n, 36, 

371 

Florence of Worcester, 388, 391-2, 393 
Foicard of St. Buniri, 391 n. 7S.392, 399 
IL 129 

Fontenoy, battle of (841), 109 n. 82, 178, 
199-201, 204-11, 217-18,222, 234-5 

Francia, 102, 200 n, 19, 215, 218-21, 
229,289-95 

Freculf, bishop of Lisfieux, 202 n. 27, 203 

I-'rcdcpundj queen, 6-7, 10, 12, 16, 29, 45 

friendship networks, 32, 177 1 J 91 

I rkia, 175, !77 

Fulco, arch-chaplain, 175-6, J 84 n. 6 J , 
185 

Fulrad, abbot of SL Denis, 291 

Galindo tee Piudentius 
Galswinth, queen, 5-6, 10, 24 



Gascony, 177 

Gelasian sacramentary sec under sacramentarie* 

Gelasius I, pope, 139*40, 253, 27* 

Gerard, count of Paris, 201 n. 22, 216 n. 92 f 

232 ih 158,234 
Gerinariy, 398 
Gloucester, 400 
godparenthood, 199,314 a. 2 
Gottschalk, 180 n, 39, 182-3, 187, 189 
Gregory I, pope, 12-13, 25-6, 121 & tu 17, 

127 n. 40, 145 il 1, 167-8, 366 il 19 
Gregory VII, pope, 72 n, 12, 167 it. 3, 314-1 7, 

319 

Gregory, bishop of Tours, 5, 9-10, 24, 202 m 

27, 203-4 , 261 iv, 8 
Grim bald of St. Bertin, 192, 318 & a. 3, 319, 

365^6 &n, 17, 369 
Grim oaJd , may or of Austrastan palace, 19-21, 23 

Hadrian II, popt, 142 n. 3 
Hagia Sophia, 261, 264, 268-9 
Harold, king of the English, 375-6. 389, 393-5 
Hastings, battle of, 375-6 
Heiric o£ Auxerre, 81 ti, 34, 87, 191, 203 
n, 31 

helmet, as royal symbol, 356-H, 37 8 
Henry III, emperor, 391, 392 n. 87, 393, 
39 8 

Henry IV, king of Germany, 392 
Herman, bishop of Ramsbury, 389-90, 391 
Ail 75 

Hermann IT, archbishop of Cologne, 390*1* 

392 & n + 86 
Herstal, 178, 220-1 

Hildegard, daughter of Louis the Pious, 
214 

Hilduin, arch*thaplain, 175, IS 5 

Hincrnar. archbishop of Rheims, 59-61, 72 
il 14,78, 90, 93-8,103-7, 109-11, 11 4, 
117-32,133-71, 1&J-90, 198 n. 13,203, 
213 ru 77,225 n. 126, 227,229 n. MS, 
243, 245, 248 n, 2, 249 n. 1, 252-3, 256-7, 
270, 288, 294*6, 322, 324 n. 7, 325, 
327, 331-2, 344, 348-9 1 354 ru 62, 355, 
356,360,361, 370 

-,4ft? Ordine PatatU, 46 n. 234, 59 n, 57, 103* 
6, 109, 139-40, 145 n, 1, 185, 203, 227 

-, de Eccletiis et Capeilis, 1 17-18 & it, 3 k 
129 

-, de Regis Pertotia et Regio Ministetio, 1 34 
Tin, 3,4, 135 n, J 

ordirtes see ordines, composed by Hiiicmar 
Hincmar, bishop of Laon, 129 it 47, 137 il 

1, 143 n> 3, 157 n. 5, 160-1, 188, 252 
Hildegard, daughter of Louis the Pious, 214 
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Hippodrome, 261, 26 7, 26 9 
Hispana, 146 n. 1, 156 n. 3 
homage. 3 14-1 5 

honotes t 152*3, 211 n. 64, 213, 215, 221-3 

&n. 116,229*30, 233 
hospitality, 83-6 
Howden, Roger of, 388 
Hugh, cousin of Charles the Bald, abbot of 

St. Germain, AuNerre, 87, 88 n- 2 
Hugh, sun of Charlemagne, abbot of St. 

Quentin, 201, 205, 214, 234, 236 
Hungary, 391.393 

imhario imperii, 24 9 n, 1 + 3 1 2-1 3 

immunity, 38-9, SO, 85 

Inauguration rituals, 71-2, 137-9, 142-55, 

259-80, 283-304,309-12, 330-6*355- 

6 

Anglo-Saxon. 24S, 254, 256, 2S5, 287, 

296-304, 309-27,330-2, 335-9, 341- 

74, 375401 
- Byzantine, 2534, 2604, 267-78 

CaroUngian, 137-9, 142-55, 248-57, 

265 t 270-2,2S7-96,355,36() 
-, Celtic, 264 n. 23, 278, 285-6, 353 & 

nn, 57, 59, 360 
-, Germanic, 264-5, 284-8 
-, Merovingian* 264, 286^7, 289 
-, Viiigothic, 247-8, 360 
Ingrihciin, 178,219 
investiture, 250. 252, 265, 287, 292, 

317 n. 1, 322, 389 
Ireland, 179, 255,278, 351,355, 359 
[si dare of Seville, 139, 203, 2434 
Italy, Caroungian and later, 53 1 55+59, 

97 n. 30, 1 23 n. 26, 1 27 & n + 40, 

128, J 31 , 175, 179, 187-8, 325 
-, Lombard, 8 n. 28, 9, 10 n< 53, 14, 

265-6 An. 29 
itineraries, royal, 834, 175, 180, 185 

Jerusalem, 393 
John, king of England, 74 
John VII), pope, 168-9 & n< 3 
John XII, pope, 299 
Joinville, 74 

Jonas, bishop of Orleans, 57, 203, 235, 

243 
Judaism, 177 

judgement of God, 135 & n. 3, 136, 206 it, 

44,208 n.5l» 209 
judgements, toyal 101 
Judith, empress, wife of Louis the Pious, 

178, 216 n, 92, 235 
Judith, daughter of Charles the 13 aid, 343 



&n. 37,351, 353 
Julian, arcnWshop of Toledo, 136 n. 2, 243, 
360 

Justinian, emperor, 54 n. 25, 269, 273 n, 67 

Kings Urn-upon-Thamcs, 301 
Kiosterpolitik,^ ^, 80-2 
knighting tee dubbing* ritual of 

Landericu*, bishop of Parts, 38 
land-holding, of church, 77-B, 79, S3, 88-9, 

118, 1234,129, 161 
Lanfranc* archbishop of Canterbury, 3 84-5, 

401 

Laon, 79, 88, 123 n. 28, 124 n. 29, 125-6, 

137 n. 1, 368 
Lattdes regiae, 291 , 396-9 
law, canon, 534, 56, 59-60.66, 106 n. 71, 

125 n. 33, 133, 141-5, 155-69, 1*7-90, 

272 

-, Prankish, 52, 53-63, 108, 110, 147 8, 
152,171 

law-making. 57, 134-5. 170 n. 3, 273 
law, Roman. 53-6, 62, 92 n. 6, 98 n. 36, 

108 n. 80 
-, secular, 1 33-5, 148-55, J71 T 273 
laws, Anglo-Saxon, 302,359 
-, barbarian, 55, 5 8 

lay abbots, 80, 122 n. 21, 153 n. 1, 154, 

187-8 Sl n, 85, 236-7 
Le Mans, 89 

Leofiic Missal, 131, 331, 341-2 & n. 3, 
348-9 & n. 37, 349-50, 391 n. 75 

Leo IV, pope, 309-13, 315,318,320,322, 
326 

Lex 50//^, 57 n. 41, 91, 291 
Libri C&roUnU 51 n< 13 
Limoges, 137-8 & n. 4, 293 n. 58 
Liturgy, Prankish, 346-7 
-, insular, 346-7, 350 
-, Roman, 346 

Visigothte, 345-7, 350, 353, 354 
London, 375 
long-haired kings, 289-92 
Lothar I, emperor, J 70 n. 1, 175, 183, 196, 

198-200, 205-1 1, 214-24, 231, 232 n- 

15B, 237 

Loth ar 11, Wing uf Loin aringia, 60, 162-3, 169 

n, 3, 189-90,228,293 
Lolhar, son of Charle* the Bald, 81 n, 34 
LoiharingLi, 97 n. 30, 139, 149-50, 162-3, 

169 n, 4, 186, 189, 294, 342,348-9 

&n, 37, 363, 390-1 
Louis IX, saint, king of France, 74 
Louis the Pious, emperor, 43, 56, 59, 65, 
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78 n. 19, 8 1, 83 n. 1 1, 96 n. 25, 98, 99, 

102, 103, 108, 135 & tin. 3, 4, 136, 146 
2, 148-9, 163 n. 3, 1 74-8, 184 n. 61, 

191, 203 32, 213-15, 218, 231, 232, 

235,245, 292-4 
Louis 11, king of Italy, emperor, 312-13 
Loim [[[, king of the West Franks, 134 n. 3, 

143 n. 1, 161, 1*6-7, 170 n. 1 
Louis IV d'Outremer. king of the West 

Fianks, 36 8 
Louis VI, king of France, 368 n, 33 
Louis the German, king of the East Franks, 

87, 97 n. 30, 179, 181-2, 184, 206-11, 

212 Ah 69,215-16, 218-20, 223 & n. 118, 

227, 293 

Louis the Stammerer, king of the West 
Franks, 72 n. 14, 148 n + 2, IS 2-3, 1 90, 
252 

Louis, arch -chancel Jor, 213 n + 77, 224 n. 

123, 235-6 
Ludwigslied, 203, 227 
Lupus of Icrricres, 93, 93. 100. 1 03, 1%, 

125, 177-9, 224 n, 123, 229 n. 148. 

235 

Lyons, 33-7, 61 
Mainz, 178,219 

mandatum, 149 n, 1,335-8. 358-9,363, 

369, 378 
markets, 83, 85-7 
. Martin, saint, cult of, 1 0, 26, 40 
Mali! da, queen, wife of WUliam l t 397-9 
mayors of the palace, 8, 12, 17, 19-21,44, 

149 n. 1 

Meaux-Faris, council of (845), 85,112, 138 

& n. 4, 147 n. 2, 181 
Meersen, First Colloquy of (847), 180 

Second Colloquy of (851), % n. 22, 

148. 150 n. 2, 180, 21 1 n. 64 
Mercia, Mercians, 120-1, 285, 296-8. 324, 

327,351 n. 51,352&n. 56,^56 n. 76, 

365, 366-7 
Meiovech, son of Chilperic, 10-12 
Merovingians, 1-48. 54 & ri- 27, 60 n. 61, 

66,52-3,91, 102 n. 59, 111 n. 89, 

168 ii, 1, 250 n. 3, 264, 279, 284, 

286-7, 2S9-52, 350, 353, 355, 356 

ru 74, 360 

metropolitans, juristic lion of, 140-2, 144-5, 
243 

royal consecrations performed by, 137-8 

n. 4, 389. 392 & n. 86 
Mete, 176, 186, 291 
Meusr, 215-16, 218-23 
Middle Kingdom sec Lotharingiu 



military service, of ■church, 100, 1 J7-32 
mints, 86, 98, 302 n, 117 
Miss&le Francorutn, 291 
misstfdomtttici)* 79, 82, 98, 101, 123, 
126 

Mo do in, biahop of Autun, 235 
monasteries, 2-4, 55, 173 
-, royal, 80-2 

Neustria, Neustrians, 4, 12, 16-23, 29, 32-3, 
35,38,41 n. 211,42,77, 80, 100, 175, 
292 

l Nibelungen\ 230 

Nicholas 1,pope, 130-1. 157 n. 5, 168-9 & 

n* 3, 182-4 
Nithard, 178, 191, 195-337 
Nwelles, 3,221 
nam a dedma, 7 S, 123 
Norman Anonym otis, 254 & n. 3, 338 & n, 

37, 384 n> 42 
Normandy, Nor mans, 375-7, 381, 385-7, 

389, 394, 395, 396-401 
Northumbria, Northumbrians, 70, 120, 

296, 324, 352 & n. 56 
notaries, 174 

nun, con iteration of, 344, 347 

oaths, 147-8, 154, 191, 210-11, 229, 292 T 

375-6,399-400 
Oda, aichbishop of Canterbury, 298, 299 

n. 99,301 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 395 
Odo. count of Troy es, 181-2, 225 n* 126 
oil-rituals, 65, 250, 274 & tin. 76-78, 27 S, 

280-1, 290, 293, 295-6, 304, 383-4 
orb, as royai syin bol, 395 & n. 104 
Ordcaf, 61, 65 

Orderic Vitatis, 385-6 & n. 48, 394 

ordines* Anglo-Saxon, 287, 341-2 & n. 3, 
343-60, 361-74, 375*401 

- t Byzantine imperial, 268 il 38, 271 & 
n. 55, 274 n. 74, 276, 278, 389 
composed by Hincrnai, 121 n, 16, 138 
Ann, 1,4, 139 n. 2, 142 n. 2, 143 n + l, 
149-50, 186, 252, 294-5, 360, 361, 
366 n. 19, 379 &n. 

—, for consecration of ruleri, 93 n. 8, 97 
n. 27, 254 n + 3, 284, 287, 343, 389 
of queens, 3*1 , 367, 371-4, 379 & n + , 
382 & nn. 34, 36, 384 rt 44 

^, West Prankish, 3 1 9 T 350 n 44 T 352, 
356, 384 n. 42 

ordo, *Cencius I\ 384 n* 42 

Trdmann'^ 296 n* 77, 361 & n. 4, 363, 
367, 368 n. 33, 378, 386 & n, 50 
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ordo, First English, 361, 363, 368,370, 378- 

9 A a, 19,384 a. 42 
- FruhdeutschT^y German*, ISO n. 1, 

248, 256 il 3, 271 n. S4 P 313 il 6, 379 

& n., 383 39, 3S4 n. 42 
^/Leofric', 331*2,335 il 25, 341-60 
- t of Burgundy, 332 n. 13 
-, of Edgir, 254, 271 il 54, 299, 303, 336 

of ^bert*, 324, 341*2, 353*60 
-,of 869, 149-50, 186, 256 & n, 3, 294 & 

n. 61,322 ii. 2,352 n. 53,361 

of Ennentrude (866), 296 it 77, 351 

of Judith (856), 121 il 16, 343-4, 348-9, 

351 

of Lanatet, 341-2, 353-60 
-, of Louis the Stammerer (877), 72 n, 14, 

130 n. 53, 152-3, 270 n. 50, 348 n, 35 
-, of 973 see ordo, of Edgar 

of 'Saxons, Mercians and Northumbrians', 

333. 363, 365, 368 & il 33, 369, 381 
-, of 'Mainz '/Pontificate R om a no-Germ an icum, 

252,256 n. 3,378, 382-3 A il 39, 384 n. 

42,386 An. 51 

of 'Seven Forms*, 252 A n. 1, 313 ru 6, 
334.5, 342 il 3, 361, 365, 379 nn. (a), (j) 

-, *Ratt>ldus', 296 il 77 

Second English, 299 & niL 97, 98. 300 
n, 103, 303 An. 1 29, 331, 335, 350 n. 44, 
357 &il 82, 361*74, 377 il 18, 378, 379 
ii. 19, 380-2, 384 n. 42, 385 A il 45, 386 
A il 51, 388 tu 58 

-, secundum occide males, 354 &. n. 6fi 

-, Third English, 361, 378, 382-95 

Orleans, 82^, 137 8 & n. 4, 293-5 

Orrfeny, 168 

Oswald, bishop of Wtucester, archbishop of 

York, 301, 3724, 399 il 130 
Oswald, saint, king of Northumbria, 72 
Otto I, king of the East Fianks, emperor, 

248, 287-8 + 301, 330, 334 n. 23, 367, 

383 il 39 
Otto 11, emperor, 373, 399 n. 130 
Ottomans, 82. 89 n. 78, 279, 301 , 303, 

395 il 104 

palace, 15, 18-19, 31-2,45-7, 83-4, 934 

An* 13, 102,106-7,174, 267 
pall, as royal symbol, 37S, 381 m 31, 382-3 & 

n. 39 

pallium, 298, 317,373 
Parduhis, bishop of Laon, 168 
Paris, 86 

-, synod of (829), 245,251 

-, synod of (849), 180 

Paschasius Radbcrtus of Corbie, 7 8, 227, 229 



il 148 

patriarch, of Constantinople, 260-1 A n t 7, 26 I , 

266-9, 273 
patricius, title, 312 
peasants, 97. 98, 99, 100 
penance, 65, 135-6, 164,245, 297 
Penitential Or dinanre, 375 n. 2, 396 n. 107, 

397 & n. 117 
personality of law, 60-1, 147 n. 2 
Philip I, king of France, 368 n. 33, 386 
Philip IV, king of France, 74 
Pippin, son of Bernard of Italy, 214-15 
Pippin 1, king of Aquilaine, 174, 234 
Pippin II, king of Aquitaine> 102 n, 56, 204 

& nn, 36, 37, 209 n. 55, 230, 293 
Pippin III, Australian mayor, king of the 

Franks, 57 n. 41, 278, 289-93 
Pftres, 102, 103 

PTtres, Edict of (864), 59 il 57,60 ru 60, 98- 
9, 100,108-9, 110 n, 88, 114, US, 121 
it. 16 

Poitiers, 178 

Pontifical, Anderson, 363, 372 n 5 3 , 374 

-, Claudius [[, 363 

-, of Cracow, 34 8-9 A n. 37 

-, of Egbert, 341-2 & nn. 3, 4, 370 il 45 
— , of Lanalet, 341-2 A n. 3, 370 n. +5 
-,Of Milan, 342 a. 3 

of Ramsey Abbey, 363 & il 12, 382 & 

nn. 33-6 

-, Romano-Germanic, 252, 378, 3S2, 385, 

389-90 & il 72, 391-3 
-, of Salisbury, 389 

of Sampson, 363 A n, 10, 372 n. 53, 3 74 
-, of Sherborne, 363, 370 A n. 45, 372 A 

n. 53,374 

of Worcester, 389 
populate 147, 151 il 1, 153-5, 170, 210, 

358-9, 385 
precarial grants, 123 
prccepta see mandatunt 
Predestination, 182-3, 186-7, 191 
primates , 1 85 a 67 
principes* 356, 358-9 
profession, of bishop. 143-6, 152-67, 252, 

370 

-, of king, 152-67 

-, of monk or nun, 143, 144 n. U 153, 290 h 
374 

piostration, 271, 334, 378, 387 n. 52 
Provence, 1 89 

Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, 103, 177-87, 

189, 236, 294 
Pseiido-Cyprian, 134 n, 3, 351, 359 
Pseudo-Isidore, 121 n. 17. 128 n. 42, 141, 
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156 it. 3, 157 n. 3, 160 &. n, 2, 246 n. 6 

queens, and treasure, 6, 8, 10, ] 8 
as regents, 8, 12-16, 19-23, 43, 46-7 

-, consecrations of, 290, 2%, 100 & ft. 103, 
304, 344, 351, 361 p 367 p 371-4, 376, 382 
&niu 34, 36, 397 & ii. 119,398 
con»rts, 4-7, 9-JO, 18-19, 24, 31-2,45-6, 
373, 376 

widowed, 7-8 h 285 n. 1 5 
queensbip, 4*9, 44-8, 373 
Quierzy (Qutersy^ S3 n, 47, 87, 95 n, IS, 103, 

113-16, 137-B, I8S n. 90,198 n. 13,227 
— , assembly of (877), 101, 107 n. 72, 114, 116 

Rad egimd, Saint, queen , 5 , 4 2 n , 2 ] 6 
Ramsey, 372-3 

rebirth, idea* of, 49-53, 63 ,66-7, 271 n. 54 ± 279 

An, 100,296 
regalia, 205, 268, 287, 395 & ft. 104,399 
relic*, 40-1, 65,73, 276, 376 
retinues, 119 An. 10, 120, 122-3 & n. 26, 124- 

& An- 36, 129,396 
Rheims, 78, 83, 84 A n. 53, 86, 94-6 A niL 18, 

22, 110, 137 n, 1, 143-4, 160-1, 183, 1&6, 

189, 191, 225 ft. 126, 228, 2S8, 333, 349, 

350 n, 41, 360.365,368, 3«6 
Rhineland, 391-2 
Richard I. king of England, 188 
Richard II, king of England, 394 it 97 
Richbod, abbot of St. Riquier, 224-5 h 233 h 236- 

7 

Richildis, queen* empress, wife of Charles the 

Bald, 153 it 1, 168 
Bichwin, count, 101 n. 46, 225 n, 126 
ring, as royal symbol, 372, 378, 379 n. (i), 

382 niu 35,36 
rites de passage, 242 n. 4, 250, 270, 277-8, 

247, 295-6, 334, 344-5, 347*8 
ritual, 205, 217, 229, 329^0, 375,400-1; 

see also inauguration rituals; rites de 

passage 

rituals of personal consecration see ri res 

de passage 
road 16 n. 79, £5 

Robert* count of Angers, 102 n h 58* 187 

n* 78, 225 iu 126 
rod, as royal symbol, 356, 378 
Rodez, 24-5 

Rodulf, archbishop of Bouiges, 204 

Roilo, duke of Normandy, 401 

Rome, 183, 249, 278-9, 289, 298-9, 309, 

312-13, 316*17, 324-5, 373, 390-1, 393 
Rothad, bishop of Soissons, 141 n. 3, 157^ 
Rotrud, daughter of Charlemagne, 235 



Rouen, 10, 40, 84 n. 53, 182, 396 
Royal Frankish Ann alt, 102-3, 174-5, 179, 185, 
291 

royal touch, 72, 254, 304 

Saeramcntary, Lighth-century Gclasian, 351 & 

n + 47.352 ft. 53, 353, 367 n. 22 
-, Gelasian, 130 m 52, 250 n. 5, 344, 345, 

347,353 

-, Gregorian, 250 n. 5, 344, 345, 347, 352 
n, 53 

Leonine t 345-7 
-, of Angouleme, 339 n. 37,350 n.44 
-, of GeHone, 351 ft, 47, 367 n. 22 
-, of Ratold, 339 rt, 37, 361, 365, 366 n. 19, 

368 

St, Amand, 81 n, 34, 82 

St Arnulf, Metz, 81 n, 34, 203 in, 3 2 

St, Augustine's, Canterbury, 395 

St Bertin, 83,175, 192 

St. Calais, 89 h 168-9 n. 3 

St Colombe, Sens, 237 

St. Denis, 38-41, 81, 86, 91, 188 h 290-2 

St, Gall, 5& 

St. Germain, Auxerie, 40, 81 n, 34 r 82 h 

84, 87-8, 237 
St Hflfltre, Poitiers, 40, 176, 188 n, 85 
St Joise, 224 n. 123 

St. Macra-de*Fismes, synod of (881), 105 n, 

68, 139 n. 5, 170, 253 A n. 1 
St. Martin, Tours, 40, 80, 84 h 237 
St M&daid, Soissons, 40, 81 n. 34, 82, 84, 

226 n. 130, 291 
St Quentm, 103, 178 
St. Riquier, 81 n. 34, 82-3, 224-6, 236-7 
St. Vaast, 350 n, 41 
St Waudrilte, 176 T 224 n. 123 
-, chronicle of, 103 
saint-kingi, 69-74 

saint-queens, 5 A n. 21, 17, 22, 31,43, 

71 An, 5 
saints, 23, 31,38^1,43. 84 
saints* lives, 9, 1 2-13, 15, 17 An~ 89, 19, 

21-3, 27,28-30, 31, 33,41, 71-4, lflfi, 

285-6, 287, 301, 31 &-1 9, 331, 372-3, 

391 tt.78 

Salisbury, 389, 393, 399400 A n + 137 
Sallust, 201 n, 24,212 
SaJomon, ruler of Breton a, 188 n. 85 
Saracens, 179, 325 

Savoniilere*, council of (85 9\ 136 n, 1 
Saxons, 53 n, 21, 64 & nn> 76, 77 
sceptic. 253-4, 356, 359, 378 
Scotland, Scots, 285,302 
Senli3 p 84,115 
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Sens, 144 n. 4, 1834, 248, 360, 386 
Sergius 11, pope, 313 
sermons, 65 

Serva is, capitulary of (853), 98, 101, 103, 

I10n + S'M13 
shield-raising. 261, 265 
Sigibert, king of Austrasia, 9-12 
simony, royaJ profits from. 25, 32-3 
Slavs, 181 n. 44 

Srnaragdus of St. Mihiel, 174 it. 4 
Soissons, 130, 175 
sorcery. 61, 64 

Spain, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 24, 25 An, 125, 27, 
47 n. 236, 53, 60 n. 60, 1434, 146, 
147 ru 2, 239, 343*5, 246 n. 6, 247- 
51, 265,279,315 

Spanish March, 177 

spear, as royal symbol, 253 

naff, as royal symbol, 378 

Stellinga, 223 m 118 

Stephen II, pope, 27ft, 292, 325 

Stigatid, archbishop ui" Canterbury, 375-6, 
387, 393-4 & iu 98, 395 

Strasbourg oaths, 147, 196 il 3, 199 m 17, 
210-11, 229 

succession to ruler Ship, 260, 268, 284-5, 292- 
3, 365,381, 392 

Sutton Hoo, 356, 357 

sword, as royal symbol, 164 tu 1, 254, 313 A 

n. 6,314, 378, 379 n, (k) T 382 iu 35, 

395 An. 104 
synods, 93, 99 J 0J , J 44, 147-9, 157-60, 

170, 179-81. 241-7, 251, 254-6, 273, 

352 ti. 56 

taxation, 6 i n 25, 31 n* 160, 46 A n, 231, 
74, 83 

Thegan, 203 n, 32, 213 tl 77, 229 n. 148 
Thcophano, empress, wife of Olto 11, 373-4, 

399 n. 130 
tithes, 64 

titles, royal, 153,303 

Toledo, councils of, 144, 146 n, 1 , 168 n. 1, 

244-5, 251 
tolls, 86 
Toms, 179 

Towns, 3,6, 10, 23-8, 32-8. 404, 75-7, 82- 8 
traders, 83 

Troyes, 40, 179-80, 181, 205-6 
Truce of God, 130 
tutor, king as, 67, 155 

Urban 11, pope, 316 

usury, 106 n, 71, 127 n, 39 

utility, concept of, 72-3, 108 A n, 80, 139, 
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vassals, vasialage, 77, 78, 79, 88 T 1 22-4, 

126 n. 36, 127, 375,400 
VenanrJu* Fortunatus, 10, 346 
Vei, council of (844), 93, 98, 122, 180-1 
Vrjjberfc, 101,343 n. 10,348 
Verdun, 147, 219-20 

Vikings, 82, 88 n. 75, 99, 108 n. 77, 119 n. 10, 
120, 124-5, 130 A rui. 49 T 50, 177, 179, 
187-9, 236, 293, 302, 325, 381 

visions, 177, 227 

Vivian, count of Troyes, chamberlain, 1 00 & 
n.«, 225 n. 126,235 

WaJa, abbnt of Corbie, 78, 135 n. 3 
WaMrid, 191 
Waltharn, 393 

Wamba, king of Visigoths, 136 rt, 2, 244-5, 
248 

War in, count, 101 n. 46, 234 
Wdsh, 302 

Wenilo, archbishop of Sens, 87, 122, 137 8 

An. 4, 177, 180-2, 22fi t 235 
WeRsejt, WcM Saxorii, 121, 296-302, 324-5, 

351-3, 357, 360, 365-8 
West Prankish kingdom, 97, 137-9, 143-53, 

170-1, 181, 184, 239, 243, 245-6, 248, 

265, 293-6, 301, 321, 324, 326, 346, 

351-2,356, 360, 363, 365, 368 
Westminster, 387 S, 389 n. 66, 395, 397, 

399400 
westworks, 303 
widows^ consecration of, 347 
Widukind of Corvey, 287-8, 301, 330, 383 

n, 39 

Wilfrid, saint, bishop of York, 36-7, 355 n, 68. 
356 n, 74 

WiJHam 1, king of England, 314-15, 31S n, 7, 
319, 360 & m 97, 375-7, 380-2, 385-90, 
393401 

William 11, Rufua. king of England, 3 84 
tl 44 

Will jam of MaJmesbmy, 297, 327 
William of Poitiers, 375-7, 385, 3934 & n. 
97,396-7 

William, son of Bernard of Septi mania, 200 

n. 17, 203-4, 230 
Winchester, 303 A n, 125, 317, 363 & nn, 

9, 10, 369-71,372 n. 52, 391, 393, 399- 

400 
Windsor, 399 

women, excluded from episcopal residences, 
85-6 

-, in rnonasticlsm, 2-3 
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worn en , IegaJ position of, 2, 4 n. 11a 
Worcester, 317, 389, 391 78, 393 

written word, 143-6, l5iM t 154-5, 157 n, 1, 

163, 394 n. 97 
Wulfed, archbishop of Bourses, 183, 188-9, 



22R 

York, 373 p 391-3, 399 
Zacharias, pope. 2S9 1 291 



